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The Theosophical Society is in no way responsible for any opinions, in signed or 
unsigned articles, that appear in this Magazine. Nor does the Editor 
necessarily agree with the opinions expressed in signed articles. 


On the €Qatch-Totver. 


ITH this issue LUCIFER enters on its seventh year; may it be 

a year of peace, a true Sabbath of rest from unprofitable- 

ness! ‘The wise Hippokratés is reported to have said that the child 
of seven years is half a parent, and if LucIFER, on emerging from 
its childhood, but half resembles the distinguished author of its 


being, H. P. B.—our Light-bringer will have done well. 


* 
* * 


Just as this number reaches the reader’s hands our delegates 
and trusted representatives will be gathered together at unpoetical 
Chicago, in the full rush of nineteenth century unrest, to give forth 
their message of Theosophy and wake the memories of the past in 
many a human heart. We learn from an “Unofficial Bulletin” 
issued by William QO. Judge, Chairman of the Advisory Council, 
that the proposed programme is to run as follows: 


Cor. H. S. OLcort, the President, has written that he will send a message to 
the Congress, and it is also probable that he will send an official statement of the 
work in Asia. 

PROF. GANENDRA NATH CHAKRAVARTI 


Will divide the first and seventh sections of the programme with Mrs. ANNIE 
BESANT; that is, “Theosophy Defined,” and “Theosophy and Ethics.” 

He will also speak on the following subjects: “‘Theosophy Historically Considered,” 
in the Sacred Books of the East; “Philosophy and Psychology of Theosophy,” 
taking up States of Consciousness; ‘The Organized Life of the Theosophical 
Society,” taking up the Mission of the Theosophical Society. 

Mrs. ANNIE BESANT, 


In addition to the topics divided with Prof. CHAKRAVARTI, will also consider, 
under the general head of ‘Theosophy and Modern Social Problems,” Justice 
and Unselfishness as the Basis of Community Life, and that Social Evils have 
their Roots in Mental Faults, and that Karma and Reincarnation must be 


made the Basis of Public as well as Private Efforts. 
I 
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HEVAVITARANA DHAMMAPALA, 


A Buddhist member of the T. S., who is to be at Chicago by invitation of the 
General Fair officials, and who is a very earnest Theosophist, will be asked to 
take up the division relating to ‘‘Theosophy as Underlying All Scriptures,” 
under the head of the Sacred Books of the East; or may be assigned some 
other as may be determined upon seeing him, as he has first to fulfil his duty 
to the officials who brought him over. 


DR je Da BUCK 


Will deal with ‘Theosophy Historically Considered,” as found in Greek and 
Gnostic Philosophy, in European Medizeval Philosophy, in European Mysti- 
cism; and also with Esotericism in Religions. 


Dr. J. A. ANDERSON 


Has taken ‘‘Reincarnation of the Soul a Law of Nature,” and under Theosophy 
and Modern Social Problems, “Its Doctrine of Evolutionary Reincarnation 
as Applied to the Sexes.” 


Miss F. HENRIETTA MULLER 


Will speak on “Theosophy as Underlying all Scriptures,” taking the sub-topic, 
As found in the Hebrew Books, and the New Testament of the Christians. 


Mrs. MERCIER M. THIRDS, 


Of the Chicago T. S., will deal with “Links between Religion and Science,” and 
“Revelation not the Special Property of any one Religion,” under the general 
head of Theosophy Historically Considered. 


Mrs. ISABEL COOPER-OAKLEY, 
Who is expected from Australia, will be assigned a topic upon her arrival. 


“The Organization in General” will be dealt with by Bro. WILLIAM Q. JUDGE, or, 
if his voice shall not permit, then by Bro. CLAUDE F. WRIGHT, under the 


Fourth Section of the programme. 
Arrangements are being made to take a shorthand report of the 
whole proceedings, and, if funds hold out, to print and distribute 
them to all members of the T. S. 


* 
* * 


On Saturday, August 26th, Miss F. H. Miller, B.A., Bros. G. N. 
Chakravarti and H. DhammapAala, and Annie Besant sailed for New 
York in the ss. Czty of Paris, where they arrived safely on the 
following Saturday, as we learn by cable. It is always hard to part 
with old friends, but on this occasion we also found it hard to part 
with our new friends—‘‘new” to physical sense—and can always 
promise them a warm re-welcome to the house where H. P. B. last 
lived. 

Dhammapala has left behind him in the safe keeping of Prof. 
T. W. Rhys Davids a valuable palm-leaf MS., the only copy of a 
unique original in a temple in Ceylon. It is in Pali, we are told, 
written in the Cingalese character, and treats of Buddhist meta- 
physics and psychology. Some strange diagrams adorn its pages, 
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and, if we are rightly informed, there is much occultism therein. 
It will, therefore, be interesting to learn the opinion of so distin- 
guished a scholar as Prof. Rhys Davids on this rare treasure, and if 
possible get it translated. 


* 
* * 


Speaking of the departure of our senior colleague, Annie 
Besant, reminds us that LucIFER will—as on divers other occa- 
sions—be almost entirely dependent for the “fixing up” of its 
“sthool body” on ourselves during the next six months. The posi- 
tion of assistant nursemaid for the past five years has taught us 
some of the needs of our big baby, who always requires much care 
and dressing. We, therefore, humbly pray that our kind contribu- 
tors the world over will send us many fair garments in the shape of 
articles and notes, and especially scraps for ‘The Watch-Tower.” 


* 
* * 


We now pass to an unpleasant announcement, and will make it 
as brief as possible. ‘The General Council has received an official 
communication from the President-Founder concerning the late 
Pandit S. E. Gopalacharlu, Recording Secretary and Treasurer of 
the T’. S., who died suddenly on the 26th of July ult. The General 
Secretary of the European Section informs us that on examining 
the books of the deceased ‘Treasurer, the President-Founder has 
discovered that for several years past they have been systematically 
falsified, and so astutely as to have completely deceived the yearly 
official Audit Committees. 

This blow is one of the most unexpected, for not only has the 
Indian press teemed with obituary notices complimentary to the 
merits of Mr. Gopalacharlu as an Orientalist, but all his colleagues 
have had the fullest confidence in him as a man of integrity and 
honourable and orderly life. The matter is now past, and with 
condemnation we have nothing to do—the law is the law. But the 
exchequer at Adyar is grievously impoverished. ‘The Subba Row 
Medal Fund, the H. P. B. Memorial Fund, the Olcott ‘Testimonial 
Fund (including a private gift to the Colonel) have been entirely 
appropriated, and the Headquarters’ Account and Permanent Fund 
have been robbed of Rs.4,000, the defalcations in all amounting to 
Rs.8,649.5-7- 

* bd * 

In connection with the above we have been handed the follow- 
ing for publication. ‘The sun has risen in the West to dispel the 
clouds in the East. 


4 LUCIFER. 


We, the undersigned, hereby guarantee to make good to the Theosophical 
Society the sum or sums belonging to the said Society which have been misappro- 
priated by the late Pandit S. E. Gopalacharlu, its Treasurer, and we hereby make 
ourselves personally responsible for the repayment to the said Society of all such 
monies on or before the first day of August, eighteen hundred and ninety-five, and 
we have already remitted the sum of two hundred pounds (£200) in part payment of 
the same. 

Dated at London, England, on the twenty-fourth day of August, eighteen 
hundred and ninety-three. 

(Signed) WILLIAM Q. JUDGE, V.-P. 7. S. 


ue BERTRAM KEIGHTLEY, Gen. Sec. Ind. Sect. 
ce G. R. S. MEAD, Gen. Sec. Europ. Sect. 
es ANNIE BESANT. 
ie ARCHIBALD KEIGHTLEY. 
fe Junia W. L. KEIGHTLEY. 
* 
x * 


But let us pass to pleasanter things. The following is additional 
evidence to the existence of our friend the Chhaya. It will not 
be long before the Astral Body becomes a “solid fact.” 


EXTRACT FROM THE VOYAGE NOTES OF W. T. CUNNINGHAM. 


Port Darwin, Friday, 3rd April, 1891.—At breakfast I met Father McKillop, a 
servant of the Roman Catholic Mission to the aboriginals, and he told me a very 
curious fact about the language of the natives of this part of Australia (Northern 
Territory) which I think is worth recording and one which has not hitherto been 
published, 7.é., that they have four genders in their language. Masculine and 
feminine as applied by us, neuter as applied by us to all absolu/ely inanimate objects. 
The fourth gender being only applied to things having life but not being animals, 
such as trees, flowers, etc. In his study of the language Father McKillop has only 
been able to find one exception, namely the word for shadow, which belongs to the 
fourth gender. He accounts for this by the fact that a shadow has a sort of life and 


motion. 


* 
* * 


Some of the elementary facts of Occultism are getting quite 
popular. Holiday makers and commercial travellers who love 
Pearson’s Weekly, with its alluring prize competitions and insurance 
coupons, were startled on September 2nd, by the following para- 
graph: 

. WHAT NEXT? 


The fact that sounds can be seen and colours heard was put forward in these 
columns some months ago, and at the time I mentally resolved never to be surprised 
at anything again. It was well, for now it appears that musical notes have colour. 
The blind man, who on being asked for his idea of scarlet, replied that it was like 
the sound of a trumpet, is not the only one who has experienced such a sensation. 
Sir Isaac Newton’s theory that the impulse upon the nerves of the eye produced by 
colour is similar in kind or degree to that produced upon the ear by sounds, is 
probably a correct one, and it is this assimilation of sound and colour, which pro- 
duces these strangely-related impressions. A fairly complete table of the musical 
instruments and their corresponding colours as experienced by people with highly- 
strung nerves is given below: 
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Wind instruments—Trombone, deep red; trumpet, scarlet; clarionet, orange; 
oboe, yellow; bassoon (alto), deep yellow; flute, sky-blue; diapason, deeper blue; 
double diapason, purple; horn, violet. 

String instruments—Violin, pink; viola, rose; violoncello, red; double-bass, deep 
crimson red, 


It would be worth while for some of the press group to bombard 
Pearsows Weekly with demands for further authority as to the details 
of the table. 


* 
* * 


The following is interesting to vegetarians; and from the un- 
mystical “cho, too (July roth)! 


MEAT-EATING AND BAD TEMPER. 


One deplorable result of excessive meat-eating in England is the ill-temper 
which is a chronic complaint among natives of that country. ‘In no country,” 
declares Mr. Ernest Hart in the Hlospita/, “is home rendered so unhappy and life 
made so miserable by the ill-temper of those who are obliged to live together as in 
England. If we compare domestic life and manners in England with those of 
other countries where meat does not form such an integral article of diet, a notable 
improvement will be remarked. In less meat-eating France urbanity is the rule of 
the home; in fish-and-rice-eating Japan harsh words are unknown, and an exquisite 
politeness to one another prevails even among the children who play together in 
the streets. In Japan I never heard rude, angry words spoken by any but English- 
men. Iam strongly of opinion that the ill-temper of the English is caused ina 
great measure by a too abundant meat dietary, combined with a sedentary life. 
The half-oxidized products of albumen circulating in the blood produce both 
mental and moral disturbances. Brain workers should live sparingly if they would 
work well and live long. ‘heir force is required for mental exertion, and should 
not be expended on the task of digestion, for ‘they should remember that the 
digestion of heavy meals involves a great expenditure of nerve-force.’ The health- 
ful thing to do is to lead an active, unselfish life, on a moderate diet, sufficient to 


maintain strength, and not increase weight.” 


* 
* * 


Sed et Serpens! Yes, another serpent temple, 460 by 260 feet. 
How old, to whom belonging—who can say? Yet to the Theo- 
sophists another sure evidence of a fane of wisdom built by the 
devotion of their predecessors, and a proof of the common faith that 
once extended its influence round the waist of Mother Earth, and 
will again encircle her in its wise embrace. "The Lodge is not with- 
out witness in any age, amongst any folk. In Zhe San Francisco 
Chronicle of July 24th, and Zhe Globe (London) of Aug. 8th, we 
read of one of the most important archzeological discoveries that 
have yet been made for what our Gallic neighbours call /es 
Americainistes. 

A LAND OF MYSTERY. 


The Colorado Desert is a land of mystery which no one has ever explored 
thoroughly, because of the cost and danger. All the roads are lined with skeletons 


é LOCTIFER, 


of unfortunate prospectors who have perished of thirst, and at this season only the 
hardened desert Arab can endure the heat. Four old prospectors (the New York 
Tribune says) who have just returned from a trip on the desert, report the discovery 
of ruins of a pre-historic temple near the Mexican line, with columns carved in 
semblance of rattlesnakes. Their find promises to be the most important archzeo- 
logical discovery made in this country. 


A RECENT EXPLORATION. 


About a month ago “Hank” Ferguson, Theodore Price, “Gus” Atherton, and 
John Cline, at Yuma, started on a prospecting trip, and incidentally to search for 
the Peg Leg mine. They crossed the Colorado and took a new course towards the 
northern spurs of the Cocopah Mountains. After several days they reached a 
broken country of granite and porphyry formation that gave promise of bearing 
gold. They found a water hole, and, making camp, prepared for prospecting the 
locality systematically. One day Ferguson came to camp and reported that out 
on the desert he had seen through his glass what appeared to be a row of stone 
columns protruding above the sand several feet. Next day he and Cline set out 
for the spot. It was several miles away and the sand was deep, but on arriving 
they felt well repaid for their trouble. What appeared to be dykes were finely 
carved granite columns about eighteen feet in height. On top of these were huge 
rectangular blocks of cut granite, weighing tons. Realizing the great historical 
value of this discovery, they returned to camp and informed their comrades of 


the nature of their find. 
A RUINED TEMPLE. 


Next morning the entire party went to the ruins. They first endeavoured to 
approximate the size, and as nearly as could be ascertained from the pillars above 
the sand the dimensions were 460 by 260 feet. On one side, facing east, they found 
at the top of two curiously carved columns excellent representations of serpents’ 
heads, with a huge capstone lying across. On the other side of this capstone was 
some curiously carved frieze, unlike any pattern they had ever seen. The granite 
columns were slightly curved in a modified form of the letter S. The men decided 
that this must have been the entrance to the temple, and all hands fell to clearing 
away the sand. They finally reached the foot of the columns and found they were 
made to resemble huge rattlesnakes. There were tails carved to represent rattles, 
and the huge pillars or columns were horrible in their semblance, appearing to be 
huge rattlers, eighteen feet long, standing on their tails, though, of course, out 
of proportion as regards thickness. 


SEARCHING FOR RELICS. 


A search of the ruins failed to disclose anything but specimens of unique 
ornamental pottery. The walls have fallen and lie buried in the sand, with the 
exception of a portion of the north wall. Here was found a part of what had been 
a wall between the columns. It was built of large blocks of cut granite, accurately 
joined, laid one on another, without any. evidence of cement or other adhesive 
material being used. Digging further at the foot of the pillars, the prospectors 
uncovered three huge broad granite steps, and had not yet reached the bottom. 
How much of that once magnificent temple is buried in the sand cannot yet be told. 
The prospectors divided into two parties, one returning to San Diego, and the other 
to Yuma, with the purpose to enlist moneyed men in the enterprise of uncovering 
the temple. The San Diego party obtained the assistance of H. C. Gordon and 
John H. Gay, jun., both rich men, and those two men accompanied the finders to 
the desert; but the intense heat and a fearful sandstorm induced the San Diegoans 
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to turn back. Meanwhile a party had started from Yuma with a large supply of 
food and water, and fully prepared to make excavations. Near the location of the 
temple are the remains of an old irrigating canal, running across the desert for 
twenty miles, and evidently showing that there was civilization centuries ago. 


* 
* * 


Yet another discovery, which we translate from a Madrid news- 
paper kindly forwarded to us, though unfortunately without date or 


name, 
A BURIED TOWN. 


A buried town has recently been discovered at the foot of a yolcano called 
Aqua, about three kilometers from Santiago de los Caballeros (Guatemala), on one 
of the estates belonging to Don Manuel Aibarado, which bears the name of 
Pompeii. It was unearthed during the course of some excavations. 

A few months ago the owner of the property found some articles resembling 
those that were in use amongst the Indians at the time of the discovery of America. 
He decided to continue his search, and, about fifteen feet below the surface, came 
upon some very rare and interesting things, such as domestic utensils, well-formed 
vases covered with brilliant colours, axes, clubs, dirks, pikes, and stone idols. 

Amongst these remains of a dead civilization, appeared a hard, green-coloured 
stone, called by the natives, ‘‘chal-chi-vill”; it is capable of bearing a high polish, 
and the native princes used it to ornament their belts and collars. 

On some of the vases symbolical characters and hieratical inscriptions were 
visible, traced in very bright colours. 

The idols are of good workmanship. Some of them have a gloomy and severe 
aspect, whilst others are smiling. 

Amongst the stone statues is one of large size, chiselled out of an extremely 
hard, black stone. It represents a person reclining with the head turned to the 
right. The sculpture is perfect and the type of features resembles that of the 
Indian. It is crowned by a warrior’s casque, similar to those used amongst the 
Roman soldiers of the Pretorian guard, and it is a masterpiece of its kind. 

Inside the houses many skeletons have been found in different positions. ‘The 
race that inhabited this country was of large stature, for the skeletons are seven 
feet high. Some of the heads are separated from the bodies and placed in large 
earthen vases; between their teeth (extremely white and well preserved) they hold a 
piece of the stone called “chal-chi-vill.’” The preservation of this part of the 
body reminds one of the custom amongst certain nations of keeping the head when 
they cremate the rest of the remains. 

The attitudes of the skeletons prove that the town was destroyed by plutonic 
phenomena, similar to those which caused the destruction of Herculaneum, Pompeii 


and some Spanish towns. 


* 
* * 


Gigantes antem crant super terram tn dicbus tlles! In our next 
issue we propose giving the account of a find in Ohio of a number 
of skeletons with bones and skulls twice the size of those of the 


present day, for which we have no space in our present number. 


* 
* * 


In our Activities we have to cry “‘feccavimus” for neglecting to 
publish an account of the Third Annual Convention of the Euro- 
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pean Section T. S.; and though it is too out of date for us to 
retrieve our error, we cannot help quoting a few lines from the just 
published Report of Proceedings to show how well that successful 
meeting was attended. It included members from India (2), 
America (4), Spain (2), France (2), Holland (2), Sweden, Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, Dublin (6), Liverpool (5), Harrogate (3), Leeds 
(5), Manchester (5), Bradford (6), Llandudno (2), Llantrisant, Ex- 
mouth, Bournemouth (4), Eastbourne, Norwich, Middlesbrough, 
Colchester (2), Birmingham (2), Brighton (2), Axminster, Folke- 
stone, Tiverton, etc. As Zhe Path says, ‘‘Harmony and energy 
marked all the meetings and discussions.” 


* 
* * 


By-the-bye if any of our readers care to read of the difficulties 
that surround all ‘“‘reminiscencing” of past births, they would do 
well to peruse a story of Rudyard Kipling, which originally appeared 
some two years ago, and is now collected with others into a recently- 
published volume, entitled J/any Inventions. ‘The tale is called 
“The Finest Story in the World.” 


* 
* * 


With regard to the ‘‘Labour Bureau” scheme mentioned in our 
last ‘‘Watch-Tower,” our Librarian, Miss A. J. Willson, has volun- 
teered to keep a register of ““work wanted” and ‘‘workers wanted” 
—that is to say, the names, addresses and occupations of any Theo- 
sophists out of work; also the names, addresses and requirements 
of any Theosophists who want work done. 


REINCARNATION IN PLATO.—When the feeling of pleasure and pain in the 
soul is most intense, all of us naturally suppose that the object of this intense feel- 
ing is then plainest and truest; but such is not the case. . . . And this is the 
state in which the soul is most enthralled by the body . . . because each pleasure 
and pain is a sort of nail which nails and rivets the soul to the body, until she 
becomes like the body, and believes that to be true which the body affirms to be 
true; and from agreeing with the body and having the same delights, she is 
obliged to have the same habits and haunts, and is not likely ever to be pure at 
her departure . . . but is always impeded by the body; and so she sinks into 
another body and there germinates and grows.—Phedo (Jowett’s Trans.). 


Hatha Apanishad. 
if 


AJASHRAVASA, verily, seeking favour, made a sacrifice of all 
he possessed. He had a son, also, by name Nachiketas. Him, 
though still a child, faith entered, while the gifts were brought. 

He meditated: 

They have drunk water, eaten grass, given up their milk, and lost 
their strength. Joyless worlds, in truth, he gains, who offers these. 

He addressed his father: 

To whom, then, wilt thou give me? said he. 

Twice and thrice he asked him. 

To Death I give thee, said he. 

[ Nachiketas ponders: | 

I go the first of many; I go in the midst of many. What is 
Death’s work that he will work on me to-day? 

Look, as those that have gone before, behold so are those that 
‘shall come after. As corn a mortal ripens, as corn he is born again. 

[ Nachiketas comes to the House of Death; he speaks: | 

Like the Lord of Fire, a pure guest comes to the house. They 
offer him this greeting. Bring water, O King Death! 

Fair hopes, friendship, truth, and holy deeds, sons and cattle, all 
forsake the foolish man in whose house a pure guest dwells without food. 

[ After three days Death comes. Death speaks: | 

As thou hast dwelt three nights in my house, without food, thou a 
pure guest and honourable—honour to thee, pure one, welcome to thee 
—against this choose thou three wishes. 

[ Nachiketas speaks: ] 

That my father may be at peace, well-minded, and with anger 
‘gone, towards me, O Death; that he may speak kindly to me when 
sent forth by thee; this, of the three, as my first wish I choose. 

{ Death speaks: ] 

As before will he be kind to thee, sent forth by me; by night will 
‘the sleep well, with anger gone, seeing thee freed from the mouth of 
Death. 

{ Nachiketas speaks: | 

In the heaven-world there is no fear at all; nor art thou there, nor 
does fear come with old age. Crossing over both hunger and thirst, 


and going beyond sorrow, he exults in the heaven-world. 
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The heavenly fire thou knowest, Death, tell it to me, for I am 
faithful. ‘The heaven-worlds enjoy deathlessness; this, as my second 
wish, I choose. 

[Death speaks: ] 

To thee I tell it; listen then to me, Nachiketas, learning the 
heavenly fire. Know thou also the excellent obtaining of unending 
worlds, for this is hidden in the secret place. 

He told him then that fire, the beginning of the worlds, and the 
bricks of the altar, and how many and what they are. And he again 
spoke it back to him as it was told; and Death, well-pleased, again 
addressed him. 

This is thy heavenly fire, O Nachiketas, which thou hast chosen 
as thy second wish. This fire they shall call thine. Nachiketas, choose 
now thy third wish. 

{ Nachiketas speaks: ] 

This doubt that there is of a man that has gone forth; “he exists,” 
say some, and “he exists not,” others say; a knowledge of this, taught 
by thee, this of my wishes is the third wish. 

[ Death speaks: ] 

Even by the gods of old it was doubted about this; not easily 
knowable, and subtle is this law. Choose, Nachiketas, another wish; 
hold me not to it, but spare me this. 

[ Nachiketas speaks: | 


Even by the gods, thou sayest, it was doubted about this; and not 


easily knowable is it, O Death. Another teacher of it cannot be found 
like thee. No other wish is equal to this. 

[ Death speaks: | 

Choose sons and grandsons of a hundred years, and much cattle, 
and elephants and gold and horses. Choose the great treasure-house 
of the world, and live as many autumns as thou wilt. 

If thou thinkest this an equal wish, choose wealth and length of 
days. Be thou mighty in the world, O Nachiketas; I make thee an 
enjoyer of thy desires. 

Whatsoever desires are difficult in the mortal world, ask all desires 
according to thy will. 

These beauties, with their chariots and lutes—not such as these 
are to be won by men—be waited on by them, my gifts. Ask me not 
of death, Nachiketas. 

[ Nachiketas speaks: ] 

To-morrow these fleeting things wear out the vigour of a mortal’s 
powers. Even the whole of life is short, and chariots and dance and 
song are thine. n. 

Not by wealth can a man be satisfied. Shall we choose wealth if 
we have seen thee? Shall we desire life while thou art master? But 
the wish I choose is truly that. 
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Coming near to the unfadingness of the immortals, a fading mortal 
here below, and understanding it, thinking on the sweets of beauty 
and pleasure, who would rejoice in length of days? 

This that they doubt about, O Death, what is in the great Beyond, 
tell me of that. This wish’that draws near to the mystery, Nachiketas 
chooses no other wish than that. 

1 

[ Death speaks: ] 

The better is one thing, the dearer is another thing; these two 
pull a man in opposite ways. Of these two, it is well for him who 
chooses the better; he fails of his object, who chooses the dearer. 

The better and the dearer approacha man; looking closely at them, 
the sage discerns between them. The sage chooses the better rather 
than the dearer; the fool chooses the dearer, through lust of possession. 

Thou indeed, understanding dear and dearly-loved desires, O 
Nachiketas, hast passed them by. Not this way of wealth hast thou 
chosen, in which many men sink. 

Far apart are these two minds, unwisdom and that of which the 
knower says, “it is wisdom.’ I esteem Nachiketas as one seeking 
wisdom, nor do manifold desires allure thee. 

Others, turning about in unwisdom, self-wise and thinking they 
are learned, fools, stagger, lagging in the way, like the blind led by 
the blind. 

The great Beyond gleams not for the fool, led away by the delusion 
of possessions. ‘‘This is the world, there is no other,” he thinks, and 
so falls again and again under my dominion. 

That is not to be gained even for a hearing by many, and hearing 
it many understand it not. Wonderful is the speaker of it, blessed the 
receiver; wonderful is the knower of it, blessed is the disciple. 

Not by a baser man is this declared; but it is to be known by much 
meditation. There is no way to it unless told by another, nor can it 
be debated by formal logic. 

The understanding of this cannot be gained by debate; but when 
declared by another, it is dearest to a good understanding. Thou hast 
obtained it, for thou art steadfast in the truth, and a questioner like 
thee, Nachiketas, is dear to us. 

“T know that what they call treasure is unenduring; and by un- 
lasting things what is lasting cannot be obtained. Therefore the 
Nachiketas fire was kindled by me, and for these unenduring things I 
have gained that which endures.” 

Thus saying, and having beheld the obtaining of desire, the centre 
of the world, the endless fruit of sacrifice, the shore where there is no 
fear, great praise, and the wide-sung world, thou, Nachiketas, hast 
wisely passed them by. 

But that which is hard to see, which has entered the secret place, 
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and is hidden in secret, the mystery, the ancient; understanding that 
bright one by the path of union with the inner self, the wise man 
leaves exultation and sorrow behind. 

-A mortal, hearing this and understanding it, passing forward to 
that righteous subtle one, and obtaining it, rejoices, having gained good 
cause for rejoicing; and the door to it is wide open, I think, Nachiketas. 

What thou seest to be neither the law nor lawlessness, neither 
what is commanded nor what is forbidden; neither what has been nor 
what shall be, say that it is that. 

That resting-place which all the Vedas proclaim, and all austerities 
declare; seeking for which they enter the service of the eternal, that 
resting-place I briefly tell to thee. 

It is the unchanging eternal, it is the unchanging supreme; having 
understood that unchanging one, whatsoever a man wishes, that he 
gains. It is the excellent foundation, the supreme foundation; know- 
ing that foundation, a man is mighty in the eternal world. 

The knower is never born nor dies, nor is it from anywhere, nor 
did anything become it. Unborn, eternal, immemorial, this ancient is 
not slain when the body is slain. 

If the slayer thinks to slay it, if the slain thinks it is slain; neither 
of them understand; this slays not nor is slain. Smaller than small, 
greater than great, this self is hidden in the heart of man. 

He who has ceased from sacrifices, and passed sorrow by, through 
the favour of that ordainer beholds the greatness of the Self. 

Though seated, it travels far, though at rest it goes everywhere; 
who but thee is worthy to know this bright one, who is joy without 
rejoicing? 

Understanding this great lord the Self, bodiless in bodies, stable 
among unstable things, the wise man cannot grieve. This Self is not 
to be gained by speaking of it, nor by ingenuity, nor by much hearing. 
Whom this chooses, by him it is gained, and the Self chooses his body 
as its own. 

He who has ceased not from evil, who is not at peace, who stands 
not firm, whose emotions are not at rest, cannot obtain it by under- 
standing. Brahman and Warrior are its food, its anointing is death; 
who knows truly where it is? 

TLE: 

[ Death speaks: ] 

The knowers of the eternal tell of the shadow and the light (the 
soul and the spirit) entering into the cave (heaven) and drinking water 
(enjoying bliss) for long ages. They tell also of the five (vital) fires, 
and the triple fire of Nachiketas. 

What is the bridge of the sacrificers, the undying eternal, the 
supreme, and the safe harbour of those who would cross over, let us 
instruct Nachiketas in that. 
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Know that the Self (Atma) is the lord of the chariot, the body 
(Sharira) verily is the chariot; know that the soul (Buddhi) is the 
charioteer, and emotion (Manas) the reins. 

They say that the bodily powers are the horses, and that the external 
world is their road. Emotion, when restrained by the Self, is the 
enjoyer; thus say the wise. 

But for the unwise, with emotion unrestrained by the Self (lower 
Manas), his bodily powers are like the unruly horses of the charioteer. 

For him who is wise, with emotion ever restrained by the Self 
(higher Manas), his bodily powers are like the well-ruled horses of the 
charioteer. 

But he who is unwise, ever unmindful and impure, gains not that 
resting-place, nor overcomes the world of birth and death. 

He who is wise, ever mindful and pure, gains that resting-place 
from which he falls not again into birth. 

The wise charioteer who grasps the reins firmly, he indeed gains the 
end of the road, the supreme resting-place of the Emanating Power 
(Vishnu). 

The impulses are higher than the bodily powers, emotion (Manas) 
is higher than the impulses; soul (Buddhi) is higher than emotion; 
higher than soul is the Self (Atma) the great one. 

Higher than this great one is the unmanifested; higher than the 
unmanifested is spirit (Purusha). Than spirit nothing is higher, for it 
is the foundation, and the supreme way. 

The hidden Self shines not forth in all beings; but is perceived by 
the piercing subtle soul of the subtle-sighted. 

Let the wise restrain voice (creative power) and emotion (Manas); 
let him hold them in the Self which is wisdom (Jnan-Atma); let him 
restrain this wisdom in the Self which is great (Mahan Atma); and this 
let him restrain in the Self which is peace (Shant-Atma). 

Rise up! awake! and, having obtained thy wishes, understand 
them. The sages say this hard path is difficult to tread as the keen 
edge of a razor. 

He (Nachiketas) is released from the mouth of Death, having gained 
that lasting thing which is above the great, which has neither sound 
nor touch nor form nor change, nor taste nor smell, but is eternal, 
beginningless, endless. 

This is the immemorial teaching of Nachiketas, declared by Death. 
Speaking it and hearing it the sage is mighty in the eternal world. 
Whosoever, being pure, shall cause this supreme secret to be heard, in 
the assembly of those who seek the eternal, or at the time of the union 
with those who have gone forth, he indeed builds for eternity, he builds 
for eternity. 


(Thus the Katha Upanishad’s first part is ended.) 
eae bP 
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The Foundation of Christian Mopsticism. 
An examination into the mysteries of Theosophy from the point of view of the 
Christian religion, according to the doctrines of 
MASTER ECKHART, 

The Great German Mystic of the fourteenth century. Compiled and translated 
By FRANZ HARTMANN. 

(Continued from Vol. XII. page 48o.) 

Agr alee 
The Union of the Soul with God. 


To this end every man is born and comes into this world, that the Truth may 
become manifested in him, and he be a witness to it. 


i. 
FREEDOM. 


HE object of existence is the attainment of wisdom, and this can 

be accomplished only by becoming free from error. God is the 

one Reality, the Truth, and the soul becomes united to God when it 
returns to its true state of being, to its own real existence, by becoming 
free of all that prevents it realizing its own divine nature. There is 
no innate depravity in the innermost part of the soul; the surest sign 
that God is in our soul, is that our soul has a longing for the divine 
state of being. The soul finds nowhere true peace and happiness 
except in its first origin, in God, where it finds All in All and all per- 
fection without any division. God is everywhere and always near; He 
does not desert us in any other way than by our deserting Him, which 
means by our rendering ourselves unconscious of His presence. To 
worry about one’s sins and to continue to do so is a waste of time; for 
in doing so we dwell in our thoughts upon our sins, instead of elevating 
our heart and thought to the plane of freedom where no sin exists. 
We ought not to fear God, but love Him; we ought not to fear His 
justice, for the desire to evade the consequences of our sins is adding a 
new sin of selfishness to our burden. This alone is the true fear of 
God, if we fear to lose the consciousness of His presence. We should 
at no time imagine ourselves to be far away from God; neither on 
account of our sins, nor on account of our weakness, nor for any other 
reason whatever. If our sins hinder us from believing that we are 
near to God, we must nevertheless have faith that God is near to us; 
for he who thinks that God is far away removes himself from Him, but 
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whether a man moves away or comes nearer to God, still God moves 
not away, but remains always near.’ That which separates man from 
God is merely superficial, external, and unreal, for in reality man is 
already one with God. He therefore does not need to become united 
with Him in reality, he is already united with Him in reality, and only 
needs to realize it. His spiritual progress does not consist in making 
any new acquisition to his real being; it is rather a process of un- 
ravelling than of development, it is a matter of tearing in two the link 
that fastens us to the unreal, so that we may recognize the reality in 
us, and know what we truly are, what we have in reality always been 
and which we ought to remain. 

For the purpose of freeing ourselves from the obstacles which are 
in our way, and which are the more difficult to overcome the more we 
identify ourselves with that part of our nature to which they belong, 
We are in possession of two powers, namely, judgment and freedom of 
will. Both are the seal of our original similarity to God, and the 
remnants of our divine nature. The mystic, knowing the true origin 
of his own higher nature, recognizes the unreality of what appears a 
division. God is always present within his innermost soul; the divine 
spark in his heart is God’s permanent dwelling, the desire of his heart 
constantly gravitates towards God, and even if sensual attractions 
temporarily overcome his lower nature, his inner nature remains to a 
certain extent conscious of resting in God. Therefore the will has the 
power to turn away from all that is unreal and strive towards the Real 
alone. Ina similar manner the mind is never permanently contented 
with the consideration of impermanent things; it always strives to 
reach beyond the limits of time and to fathom eternity. Reason finds 
rest only when it rises above all that is sensual and temporal and 
limited to forms, when it reaches the formless and infinite. But he 
who recognizes the Absolute lives already in the Absolute, which is his 
true home, and in which he may permanently remain by contemplating 
it permanently. If we cease to will this or that limited thing, if our 
thought rises beyond all limitation and form, there is then nothing 
more to be willed and thought but pure being, God; and Him the soul 
receives as a life-giving power. When we have done away with all 
that is not God, there remains nothing but God, and God is that no- 
thing which remains when all things disappear. Thus the chrysalis 
has burst open; the will becomes free. In that state it is no more we 
who will and think, but God is willing and thinking in us; His reason 
is in the place of our reason, His will in the place of our will, and His 


1 Truth is everywhere, but we can only dream of it and do not possess it, unless we realize its 
manifestation in our own being. Life is everywhere; but we do not live by means of any other life 
than that which is activein us. Air is everywhere, and a light could not burn if there were no air 
around it; but the air becomes visible only when it enters the flame and produces luminosity. The 
Ideal is all around us; but we realize its presence only when it becomes a Reality in our con- 
sciousness. 
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fulness fills our whole being as soon as our nature has become emptied 
of that which is unreal and not God. 

To call this ‘‘Pantheism” would be to confound the universality of 
Matter (Milaprakriti) with the omnipresence of God (Parabrahman). 
In such a Pantheism there could be no divine self-consciousness and 
no freedom of will; in such a system of Pantheism God would be the 
slave of nature and nature His origin, instead of nature being a result 
of the manifestation of His divine will. The Absolute is not a person- 
ality, but it is absolute Reason. That which keeps the world together 
is not fundamentally a blind mechanical law of necessity, but has at 
its foundation a purpose which determines the order of things. The 
world is a great organism, and the pivot of this organism is Man. The 
more man attains wisdom and freedom of will the more will the world 
as a whole become a reasonable being, capable of guiding its own 
destiny. 

Man’s will becomes free in proportion as he approaches God, be- 
cause God is absolute Freedom. Man, as an un-self-conscious relative 
being, has sprung from the Absolute; he has the power to return to it 
as a self-conscious being. He can foster or delay the purposes of God; 
but even the delays which he causes only become new means for their 
realization. God foresees everything, and the plan for everything is 
laid out in eternity; but for all that man has a certain amount of free 
will which is his divine inheritance, and according to that he may 
decide whether he will choose the eternal or the temporal, immortality 
or unconsciousness. 

This divine freedom rests in the human soul, and therefore the 
soul is higher than any other thing, knowing that nothing has any 
power overit. The will continually strives to rise towards the highest 
ideal, and the power by which it strives is so free as to suffer no coér- 
cion. The will itself is free and independent of all material things. 
God has predestined all of us for eternal happiness, and He has signified 
it by giving us freedom of will, so that we may do good and avoid 
doing evil;.and, for this reason, no good can be accomplished through 
us by divine grace without the consent of our will. Reason is naturally 
directed towards God, and, where it has been perverted by evil habits 
and erroneous teachings, there education must step in and direct it 
again towards its true object. To sin is not human or natural; sin 
belongs to the perverted part of man’s nature, to that part of it which 
has become ‘unnatural,’ or, in other words, out of harmony with his 
true human nature. 

Man has the right of choice between good and evil. God puts 
before him life and death, but he forces him not into a choice, for man 
is to be free and without any coércion whatever. God destroys nothing 
which has part in essential being, but He perfects all His things. If 
God were to destroy man’s evil nature, this would be doing an injustice 
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to it. Whatever lives has a right to life. God does not desire to per- 
form any work in the soul without that soul’s free consent; only when 
nature has done its best and can go no further will divine grace step in 
and accomplish the rest. Nature does not proceed irregularly; but one 
link joins the other like the links of a chain. It begins at the lowest 
step and progresses until the soul is ready for God to enter and to 
illuminate it by grace and lift it up by the power of the Holy Ghost. 
The differences in the amount of grace which men receive is not any 
result of a partiality on the part of God; but it depends on the differ- 
ence of men’s willingness to receive it. God cannot act in the hearts 
of men according to His own pleasure, for, even if He is omnipotent, 
He cannot accomplish anything without the conditions required for its 
accomplishment. He cannot act against the law; He being Himself 
the law would have to act against Himself. He cannot act in a stone 
as He would in a man, but if the conditions exist He can act accord- 
ingly, and He may even create these conditions by a direct ray of His 
grace, as has been done in the case of St. Paul. God cannot act in all 
hearts alike, but only according to their receptivity, yet there is nothing 
to hinder them receiving His light, except their own unwillingness to 
receive it. 

The soul has no work to perform, the work belongs to God.!. The 
soul has the power to aspire and the potentiality of having God born 
within it and being born in God. No one hinders thee, but thou thy- 
self. Thus divine grace is near to all and is already in everyone. There 
is no one so low and unillumined that he may not at this day and in 
this hour find divine grace in its fulness. The Father draws us up 
from the evil condition of sin to the state of salvation in His grace, in 
the strength of His unlimited power, if we do not resist the attraction. 
Man has a free will, and therefore God cannot convert the sinner, if the 
sinner does not will to be converted. When God created the soul and 
endowed it with a free will, there was nothing to hinder His performing 
henceforth no more work in that soul without its consent, and there is 
also nothing to hinder His redeeming the soul if the soul turns to Him 
without any coércion. Therefore is the work of divine grace the most 
magnificent of all the works of God; for in this power the soul dis- 
robes itself of all that could possibly hinder the manifestation of the 
divine will therein, and the soul with a free will turns to God as if it had 
never had a will of its own. Thus God can perform with His free will 
all the wonders in that soul which He performed in calling the universe 
into existence. God does not require the codperation of man in any 
other way than that he does not resist, and ceases to exercise any will 
differing from the will of God. Only in this sense can we speak of a 
codperation of the will of man in his conversion. To remain entirely 
quiet and empty of all illusions is the best. Everyone imagines that 


1 Compare Bhagavad Gita. 
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he must prepare himself by an exercise of his own power; but as soon 
as he honestly consents to be prepared, he is already prepared by God. 


ats 


GRACE. 

THE freedom of will is conditioned by its oneness with the law. 
Man may direct his will for selfish ends; God mus¢ will nothing else 
but Himself. For this reason all of God’s will is directed to the purpose 
of bringing everything to Himself; to produce Himself in the human 
soul, and by means of that process to bring all things to a conscious- 
ness of their oneness with Himself. Grace isin regard to God what the 
sunlight is in regard to the sun. A sun without light would lack the 
essential property to constitute it a sun; a God without grace would 
not be God. Grace and God are one; divine grace is an inexhaustible 
river originating in the heart of God. God is not like an architect who 
may erect a building or let it alone. God must pour His grace into 
you whenever He finds you ready to receive it, just as the light of the 
sun must reach the earth whenever the air is clear of fogs and smoke 
or clouds. For the work of grace is the manifestation of God, by 
means of which He manifests Himself to Himself in the soul. Then 
he in whom the manifestation takes place partakes of that which takes 
place in him, and thus partakes of the nature of God. Grace is there- 
fore a law of necessity, and God Himself is bound by this law. God 
needs you for the purpose of manifesting His grace in you; He needs 
you even more than you Him, for while you receive your humanity 
from God, He receives His divinity from you. God’s divinity (the 
manifestation of His self-consciousness to Himself) depends on the 
circumstance that He must perform His work in you. 

'Man should love God (perfection), for God loves man in his highest 
perfection. Man should not be afraid of God. The earth cannot run 
away from the sky; wherever she turns, heaven retains its power over the 
earth and fructifies her whether she desires it or not. Thus it is with 
man. He who attempts to run away from God falls into His power. 
All the gifts we have received from God have been given us only for the 
sake of one gift; all these gifts are only a preparation for the reception 
of one supreme gift, namely, Himself. All the works which God per- 
formed in the heavens and upon the earth were done only for the 
purpose of accomplishing one single work, namely, to render us happy 


1 In other words, man does not realize the ideal by his own exertions; the ideal becomes realized 
in him by its own power if he ceases to cling to that which is unreal. If, as some suppose, man need 
not do anything, he would only have to go to sleep to be meanwhile saved by God; but he will have 
to conquer that which is below him by ceasing to identify himself with the low, and he must be in 
full possession of his reason, so that the light of wisdom can shine into him and render his wisdom 
divine. Molinos says: “Thou art to know that thy soul is the centre, habitation and kingdom of 
God. ‘That, therefore, to the end the Sovereign King may rest on that throne of thy soul, thou 
oughtest to take pains to keep it clean, quiet, void and peaceable; clean from guilt and defects; 
quiet from fears; void of affections, desires and thoughts; and peaceable in temptations and tribu- 


ations. Compare Bhagava ‘a, Cap. XVU1. 
1 : ” ( . p Bh Ta d Gita, p see 
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eternally. If we are not prepared for it, we spoil His gift and are 
ruining God with it.’ 

The reason why we do not always receive from God the things for 
which we pray is that we are not ready to receive them. He is always 
more ready to give than we are to take. God does no injustice to us, 
but we do injustice to Him by hindering the performance of His work 
on account of our imperfect readiness. God is always intent upon 
giving Himself to us as our own property in His own divine nature 
and essence, so that the whole depth of His divinity and the fulness of 
His power may become manifested in us. God ornaments Himself 
with all His beauty and offers Himself to the soul; He stakes all of 
His divinity for the purpose of pleasing the soul, for He desires to 
possess the soul alone and suffers no rival. God always gives to us all 
and everything, and He has a much greater need to give than we to 
receive, and the greater the gift the more does God love to bestow it. 
God loved us while we were not and also while we were His enemies; 
He requires our friendship so much that He comes to ask us to be His 
friends. God comes and begs us; He will not wait until the soul adorns 
itself and severs itself from the body. It is a fundamental truth that 
God’s divinity depends on His finding us, and therefore He cannot be 
without us any more than we without Him; and even if we could 
depart from God, He could never turn away from us. I will not ask 
God to give me this or that, nor will I ask Him to love me; I will only 
ask Him to make me worthy to receive, and I will praise Him because 
it is His nature to give, nor can He do otherwise. If He were to 
deprive Himself of that power by not exercising it, He would deprive 
Himself of His own essence and life.” 

God loves the soul so much that if anyone were to rob Him of that 
love, he would rob Him of His life, for love is the life of God. In the 
same power of love in which God loves the soul, issues the Holy Ghost; 
and this love is the Holy Ghost itself. Therefore if God loves the soul 
so much, it is to be inferred that our soul is really something grand. 
An earnest desire and self-sacrificing humility can perform wonders. 
God is omnipotent; but He cannot do so much as to refuse anything to 
a man who is unselfish and full of earnest desire.’ If I cannot coérce 
God to do what I will, there must be in me either a want of modesty or 
a want of desire. God cannot keep Himself from coming down from 
His divine height and streaming into a soul in humility. God needs 
our love so much that He seeks to attract us to Him by all the powers 
of His own being which He can put into us, be it in joy or in sorrow. 


1 Compare Bhagavad Gita, ii. 

2 All this sounds like pious cant if misunderstood and supposed to refer to an external, personal 
God; but if properly understood it contains pure Theosophy. ° 

8 It should not be forgotten that a person who prays for some selfish purpose or some personal 
benefit, which he expects to come to him from an external God, is neither humble nor unselfish, 
however earnest may be his desire. Eckhart says that ‘‘he who prays to God for some selfish end, 
worships not God but himself.’ 
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We may dare God to send something upon us which is not calculated 
to attract us to Him. I feel myself under no obligations to God for 
loving me, because He cannot do otherwise; His nature forces Him to 
love me, whether He wants it or not. But for this will I thank Him 
that His goodness is so great that He cannot resist this eternal neces- 
sity of loving His creatures. 

Thus divine grace is a necessity, resulting from the nature of God, 
being omnipresent as God, in fact, God’s very essence, accessible to all, 
and attainable by all, according to the power of their receptivity. This 
receptivity depends on the amount of unselfishness manifested by the 
receiver. The reason why one man does not receive as much of this 
light as another, is that he does not prepare himself as well as the 
other for its reception, although it is in his power to do so. He who is 
this morning a great sinner may become a good person before night; 
he may enter divine life while he is eating his dinner. No man is so 
unillumined, so ignorant and clumsy, that he cannot perfectly unite his 
will with the will of God by the power of submitting to divine grace; 
he only needs to desire earnestly that the will of God should be done 
in him.?’ Thus the most insignificant person among you may receive 
God at this moment and be rendered godlike thereby. As the sun 
shines into all places where there is nothing to prevent it, so the light 
of the Holy Ghost shines into the heart of all human beings, unless it 
is prevented by their clinging to sin. The divine spark in the heart 
never becomes so entirely extinct, and the self-knowledge of God 
therein never disappears so entirely, but that a man may lift himself 
up by its power and turn to God. At any time and any moment may it 
become light in one who has been the slave of sin, if he can only 
become the master of his free will.’ 

Everything taking place in the world is only a means for fulfilling 
God’s purposes. The eternal bliss of man is the ultimate object of all 
His works. Therefore, whatever occurs to us in our life is a manifesta- 
tion of law originating in divine wisdom (Karma). One man requires 
happiness, another misery for the purpose of making him come to God. 
God kindles love in us by causing us to love creatures, although such 
a love (affection) can never bring full satisfaction to the soul.* God 


1 The will of God should be done ‘‘ox earth,’ that is to say, in the physical body, as it is ‘‘z 
heaven”’ (in the imagination), Then will the true transformation take place. 

2 Jane Leade says in regard to the action of divine grace: ‘‘This cometh first to be known in a 
fiery ray of love-light, that discovers where the root of sin doth lie, and so, when the spirit of the 
soul comes by the Word of Life to understand its own original (the pure eternal living soul, breathed 
by God into an angelical image, and formed into an organized body from the one pure element), and 
by what means it hath been corrupted and captivated, it is made full willing and eager to strike in 
with that Christ, which riseth from the centre iight in its own soul, to redeem and reconcile all to 
himself that was alienated from him in the birth of strife.’’ (Revelation of Revelations, 1683, page 4.) 

8 Those who boast of loving nobody, are usually head over heels in love with themselves. One 
has to pass through the kingdom of human love before one can rise above it. He who hates the 
world is either a saint or a misanthrope. Contempt of the world must begin with the contempt of 
that illusive world which exists within one’s own self. Universal love does not originate from hate of 
the world; but a limited love can expand beyond its original limits, and out of the love to the creature 
grows the love of the Creator by means of the acquisition of knowledge through divine grace. 
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often sends us trouble for the purpose of teaching a lesson. If we were 
to accept the lesson, we could come to grace. God always gives to 
everyone that which is best for him (it is man himself who appropriates 
that which is evil); for the purpose of teaching us, He often takes away 
our material and even our spiritual treasures. He knows best what is 
best for everyone. Divine grace acts upon us continually by external 
and internal means, but its greatest manifestation takes place when 
the Holy Spirit without any external intermediation speaks into the 
receptive heart, and the heart understands the Word and receives it 
willingly.’ 

The freedom of will is conditioned by the action of grace, but grace 
itself is exclusively the work of God. It cannot be made to act or 
become a power in us by the exercise of our own will; neither can our 
will do anything positive for its attainment (no more than we can 
cause the sun to shine), it can only remove the obstacles in its way. 
Neither can anybody attain it by any personal merit, for all the gifts of 
God are given by the grace of God, and without any merit on the part 
of the person receiving them.” In the will as well as in self-conscious- 
ness is contained eternity. He who wills sin, wills it for eternity, and 
can never turn back by his own power. A man can no more convert 
himself from sin by his own power, than he can kill himself and bring 
himself to life again. He who wants to be converted from sin, and 
progress on the true path, must be lifted up by the heavenly Father in 
the power of His divine omnipotence.’ No amount of grace can furnish 
to the soul that which the nature of the soul is not able to receive, but 
the essence of grace is not in any creature by the power of that crea- 
ture’s nature, it acts in nature but is itself a supernatural power (not a 
product of nature), entering nature as something new from above. 

The light of natural reason (the speculative intellect) is as nothing 
in comparison with the light of divine wisdom (grace). If I am to 
come nearer to God, who is the Centre of all and equally far and near 
to all creatures, my natural reason (K4ma-Manas) will have to be lifted 
up above itself by a light (Atma-Buddhi) which is higher than my own. 
My reason is a light, and if I withdraw this light from all things and turn 
it towards God—the divine sun from which streams light unceasingly— 
His light will then illumine my reason, and be united with Him in love, 
and inthis light my reason will learn to know and love God in His 


1 “Thus Christ in us is our peace indeed, who hath made of both and all one New Creature.’’ 
(Jane Leade, Revelation of Revelations.) 

2 The personality fer se, being an illusion, all of its merits and demerits are equally illusive. 
There is no personality so great as to deserve by its own merits the least particle of divine grace, no 
more than a plant could by its own merit deserve the sunshine. God knows nothing but Himself, 
and is inaccessible to personal considerations. 

8 Through sin the divine image in the soul is broken, and no man can create a new one by his 
own power, otherwise man would be the creator, and God acreature. The divine image in the soul 
is reéstablished by the power of divine grace, if the conditions are favourable for its restoration, 
Thus sins are “forgiven,’’ not by any arbitrary will or whim, but by the unceasing action of the all- 
embracing power of divine love. 
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own essence. We can do nothing without the Holy Ghost. Without 
the life of God our soul and body would be dead. The soul itself is 
like a dead tree that can bring forth no fruit unless the grace of God is 
continually a power in it. Therefore the soul can do nothing by its 
own power, and the self-will of man must cease to act; the soul must 
remain entirely passive; no one can make himself asaint. But freedom 
of will and divine grace are not opposites, and the surest sign of the 
attainment of grace is if a man by his own free will turns away from 
that which is evanescent and turns to God, the supreme Good. 

The misunderstanding of the meaning of the word “‘grace” appears 
to have been the cause of the perplexing doctrine of ‘‘ predestination.” 
Although divine grace is attainable to all who desire it, nevertheless 
experience shows that comparatively only few persons have sufficient 
wisdom to desire it. In regard to this Eckhart says: ‘‘God gives His 
spirit to those whom He has elected eternally; but no one shall trouble 
himself as to whether God has elected him or not, but consider the object 
of his existence to be the glorification of God, and not the glorification 
of self. He should leave this election to divine omnipotence, and‘ be 
contented with whatever takes place in God; he should be desirous that 
the will of God be done and not hisown.” Jacob Boehme says in regard 
to this subject; “‘It should not be supposed-that God has predestined a 
part of mankind for damnation and another part for life. This false 
doctrine has given rise to a great deal of confusion. There is no such 
determination from eternity, but only a universal distribution of grace; 
the determination begins only with the unfoldment of the tree. The 
sowing is in the seed before it becomes a creature. God knows what it 
will become; but the judgment belongs to the time of the harvest. God 
is Himself the one Reality, the foundation of all things, the eye of all 
beings, the cause of all existence. From Him originate nature and 
creature; He is Himself the Willer, the Knower and the Performer. 
The soul itself is its own cause for good and evil, for it is the centre of 
God where love and wealth are undivided in one.” (Grace, xiii. 99.) 


1 The mistaken views in regard to “predestination”’ originated evidently in the idea that the 
individuality of man, as something separate from the one Reality, could become immortal, and also 
in the selfish wish of enjoying personal salvation. But if God is the true state of being, everything 
that does not exist in that true state does not exist in reality, but is only an illusion, and can neither 
be saved nor be fore-ordained forit. It isin fact not man who is to be saved in the end, but God who 
saves Himself by separating Himself from that which is not in harmony with His divine nature. God 
is harmony, and no discord can enter His nature. The discords must disappear and the forms in 
which they are represented must perish. Man determines his own destiny and that of God, by means 
of his free will and higher reason which are the attributes of the God in him; and man himself isa 
God to the extent in which he exercises his power of determining his own future destiny and renders 
himself immortal by means of his obedience to divine law. There is nothing immortal in man hut 
the Christ, and the Christ is only one. It is therefore of little consequence whether God attains con- 
sciousness of His immortality and becomes the Christ in this or in that person, as the personalities 
or forms as such are nothing and can become nothing; neither can they become immortal, because 
they have not begun to live as long as the Christ does not live in them, and when the Christ once 
lives in them, it is He and not the form that has the true life. This Christ in Man is the man’s own 
real self—the Master; and therefore Theophrastus Paracelsus says: ‘‘He whois his own master is not 
the property of another.’’ Man’s destiny is determined by the exercise of his free will. 
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And furthermore he says: ‘The first origin of all things is one 
single W7//, the A and the Q, an eternal beginning and infinite end; 
breathing itself into forms, symbols and figures through angels and men 
for its own contemplation. The election in grace means the desire for 
grace. It is man’s will itself which selects; for in the will is the greatest 
power and the choice for good and evil.” (Grace, p. 1.) 

(To be continued.) 
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SUBJECT that has never been explained in Theosophical litera- 

ture is the zazson a’ étreof the mummy.! There has been mention 
frequently made of mummification, as in H. P. B.’s Glossary and in 
Isis Unveiled (i. 297), but no information given that throws light upon 
its esoteric significance. ‘‘There may be hidden under the crude 
allegory [of the mummy] a great scientific and Occult truth,” said 
H. P. B. in Zhe Theosophist (iv. 244); but when asked for explicit in- 
formation in connection with it, she replied (p. 288): ‘‘We do not feel 
at liberty at present, to give any further details.” 

Notwithstanding the meagreness of data respecting this rite, its 
importance is borne out by the fact that the most advanced of the 
discovered races of the New World (the Incas) and the greatest ancient 
nation—perhaps excepting the Hindtis—of the Old World (the Egyp- 
tians) extensively practised it, making it an important part of their 
religious systems. Both of these peoples, so far removed from each 
other, yet so closely allied, were in earliest times ruled by Divine Kings? 


1 Since writing this article, the June Vahan, containing some ideas on the subject, has been 
received. “‘C. C. B.’’ intimates that the Egyptians had but ‘‘an imperfect knowledge of the nature of 
the Linga Sharira.”” It is indeed strange that such a conventional idea regarding a sacred nation of 
antiquity, which had Gods for rulers and Thrice-born Hierophants for priests, should be held by any 
student of Theosophy. Nor can the writer agree with the Editor of the Vahay, that great Egyptian 
Initiates needed mummies “to enable them to more easily awaken the recollection of the past on re- 
incarnating.” ‘The speculations that “originally only the bodies of the highest Initiates were so 
preserved,” and that “when the sun of Egypt’s greatness [had] set, the night owls and bats of priest- 
craft settled on the land, and copied the institutions of the ancient wise, as monkeys, and the people 
followed after their blind guides’’—are set aside by the fact that mummification was extensively 
employed during Egypt’s (historical) prime, when her mysteries were by far the greatest in all the 
West. As said by H. P. B. (Glossary): “‘Mumunification was a rite of extreme antiquity in the land 
of the Pharaohs, and was considered as one of the most sacred ceremonies.’’ The last sentence of 
“Pp.’s” answer is quite in line with the theories advanced by this paper. 

(The Editor of the Vaan informs us that he is willing to exchange all the ‘‘suggestions”’ and 
“speculations”? which, in the absence of information, were advanced by him in the June Vikan, for 
one shred of fact, but that he is unable to understand how the extensive employment of mummifica- 
tion “‘ during Egypt’s (historical) prime’’—whenever that was and whatever that may mean—sheds any 
light on the or/gin of mummification in Egypt, much less sets aside the natural theosophical 
argument that as the Mysteries degenerated, the forms, customs and ceremonies remained, and the 
knowledge of the reason of their institution departed. The Mysteries of Egypt may have been the 
greatest in the West in the ‘“‘historical period’ but the ‘“‘historical period’’ of the West in general is 
not the length of Egypt’s days. Egypt was in her old age, even in the “historical period’? and her 
wisdom had long been on the wane.—Eps.] 

2 In speaking of the Incas H. P. B. (Glossary) says: ‘They belonged at the beginning of the Fifth 
Root-Race to a dynasty of Divine Kings such as those of Egypt, India and Chalda.’’ But since the 
Incas were a comparatively modern race, this cannot but refer to the (historically) unknown pre-Incal 
civilization, vestiges of which are to be found on the shores of Lake Titicaca. 
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—an evidence that they must have had mysteries, lodges of adepts, and 
Occult Wisdom unsurpassed in their own hemispheres.! Both had their 
roots in Atlantis,? both were favoured by the “good” Atlanteans 
erecting great edifices for them in later epochs, both have preserved 
their lodges and arcane wisdom, both will attain to their old-time 
splendour at the return of their favourable cycles. Their Divine Rulers, 
their hierarchies of initiates, and perfect mysteries, the grandeur of 
their past civilizations, leave no room for supposition that the rite of 
mummification, so many centuries extensively employed by them, had 
no basis in esotericism. 

But in endeavouring to form a conclusion as to its zazson ad’ étre, 
there being no such information in T. S. literature, I may be but con- 
structing an edifice without any foundation. We may, however, bring 
together relative parts of our philosophy with a few ascertained facts as 
to the religious beliefs of the Egyptians and Incas, and thereby arrive 
at an explanation doubtless not far removed from the true one. 

We learn from sources without, as well as from Theosophy, that 
one’s thoughts and acts are impressed on the individual aura, and that 
they may be seen by even the untrained clairvoyant. That every detail 
of one’s life is thus preserved is assured by the well-known fact that 
persons in great danger of death have seen all the details of their life 
flash before them in an instant of time. We also learn from initiated, 
as well as from natural-born, seers that as the physical body disinte- 
grates after death, so does its ethereal prototype, the astral body. We 
now arrive at the pivotal question : 

What is the fate of the astral body when the corpse has been pre- 
served by mummification ? 

The writer’s belief is that the astral form, together with its mental 
photographs, are preserved as well; furthermore, that if a person were 
so fortunate as to discover his own mummy of a past life (being 
sufficiently developed psychically to come ex rapport with it—or to be 
aided in so doing by an occultist), remembrance of that past incarnation 
would thereby be acquired. While accepting this conclusion only ten- 
tatively, yet, in the absence of any definite information as to it, I am 
unable to see how a better theory can be constructed. All the evidence 
we have points to it as the correct one. 

Turning first to the Incas, we find that: 


It was this belief in the resurrection of the body which led them to preserve 
the body with so much solicitude.* . . . 


1 The most solemn and occult mysteries were certainly those which were performed in Egypt by 
the Hierophants. (H. P. B.’s Glossary.) 

2 See Secret Doctrine, ii. 436. 

8 Father Acosta not long after the conquest wrote (in the twenty-sixth chapter of his book) : 
“The body was so complete and well-preserved . . . thatit appeared to be alive. The eyes were 
made of pellets of gold, so well-imitated that no one could have missed the real ones.’’ (Sixth 
chapter): ‘‘The bodies of their kings and lords were preserved and remained entire without any bad 
odour or corruption for more than 200 years.’’ (Royal Commentaries of the Yncas, i. 92.) 
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They believed that the soul of the departed monarch would return after a time 
to rednimate his body on earth. 

So instilled into their minds was this belief that on great state 
occasions the mummies of past monarchs were brought out with 
solemnity, as if expected to take part in the proceedings. 

In this connection we may gather another point from the Incas: 

As they believed that the occupations in the future world would have great 
resemblance to those of the present, they buried with the deceased noble some of 
his apparel, his utensils, and frequently his treasures.? 

Such were the exoteric beliefs of the populace, for the esoteric 
wisdom of the Incal philosophers and occultists was certainly never 
made known to the cut-throat invaders, upon whom we have had to 
rely so much for our information concerning ancient South America. 
In the above we see a distorted and materialistic conception of re- 
embodiment and the intervening “heaven,” but in addition we may 
perceive that they held the belief that by means of the mummy the 
Devachani was enabled to remain to a certain extent in touch with 
the physical plane. Thus the greatest discovered people of the New 
World, so eminently practical, were believers in the transmigration of 
souls, and, in addition, unlike in the dreamy Orient, desired to carry 
on as much as might be their physical evolution while existing in a 
supra-physical condition. The representative Oriental sighs for Nir- 
vana, to be at rest; he wants no connecting-link with earth, pointedly 
called by him hell. Whereas the other great people who possessed a 
profound knowledge of the soul, the Egyptians, mighty builders and 
masters of all sciences, still desired—while gleaning, on account of 
having ‘‘perfect mummies,” * in the field of Amenti, or because of ‘‘im- 
perfect mummies” in Aanroo—to be concerned with the necessary 
evolution of earth-life. 

Confirmation is to be found in Theosophy of the theory here 
advanced that post mortem consciousness may retain magnetic ties 
with the mummified body. Vampires—the defunct who sustain life in 
the corpse by imbibing the magnetism of the living—furnish proof of 
the existence of this tie; and as said by Col. Olcott: 


Cremation is found the one efficacious remedy for vampirism, the world over. 


As is intimated on page 194 of Zhe Key to Theosophy, H. P. B., in 
the third volume of Zhe Theosophist, said: 


Until these [Kama-lokic] shells have dissipated, a certain sympathy exists be- 
tween them and the departed spiritual Ego which is gestating in the fathomless 
womb of the adjoining world of effects, and to disturb the shells by necromantic 
sorcery is at the same time to disturb the foetal spiritual Ego (p. 20). 

It is wrong to encourage such shells into activity or convey to them a fresh 


1 Prescott’s Conquest of Peru, i. 89. 
2 [bid. 

8 See Secret Doctrine, ii. 374. 

4 Theosophtst, xii. 389. 
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impulse such as they often obtain through mediums, since a strong sympathy con- 
tinues to subsist between the departed personality and its reliquie, and any excite- 
ment of these latter, any galvanization of them with a fictitious, renewed life, such 
as results from mediums dealing with them, distinctly disturbs the gestation of the 
personality, hinders the evolution of its new Egohood, and delays, therefore, its 
entry into the state of felicity (Devachan) (p. 312). 


Since the esotericism of the Egyptian is, owing to scientific research 
of so many years, better known to us than that of the Inca, among 
the former we may expect to find confirmation of our theory regarding 
the mummy. As said in the Encyclopedia Britannica: 


The origin of mummification in Egypt has given rise to much learned conjec- 
ture, now, however, superseded by positive knowledge—a comparative study of 
sepulchral texts having furnished Egyptologists with convincing proof that the 
inviolate preservation of the body was deemied essential to the corporeal resurrec- 
tion of the ‘‘justified” dead.1 The living man consisted of a body, a soul, an intel- 
ligence, and an appearance, or e7dolon—in Egyptian,a Ka. Death dissociated these 
four parts, which must ultimately be reunited for all eternity. Between death on 
earth and life everlasting there intervened, however, a period varying from 3,000 
to 10,000 years, during which the intelligence wandered, luminous, through space, 
while the soul performed a painful probationary pilgrimage through the mys- 
terious underworld. The body, in order that it should await, intact, the return of 
the soul whose habitation it was, must meanwhile be guarded from corruption and 
every danger. Hence, and hence only,? the extraordinary measures taken to insure 
the preservation of the corpse and the inviolability of the sepulchres; hence the 
huge pyramid, the secret pit, and the subterranean labyrinth. The shadowy and 
impalpable Ka—the mere aspect, be it remembered, of the man—was supposed to 
dwell in the tomb with the mummied body. This fragile conception was not, how- 
ever, indestructible, like the soul and the intelligence. Being an aspect, it must 
perforce be the aspect of something material; and if the body which it represented 
were destroyed or damaged, the Ka was liable to the like mischance. In view of 
this danger, the Egyptian, by stocking his sepulchre with portrait statues, sought 
to provide the Ka with other chances of continuance, these statues being designed, 
in a strictly literal sense, to serve as supports or dummies for the Ka. 


In the above we see a distorted copy of the Wisdom-Religion as 
to after-death states of consciousness, showing, however, what the 
Egyptians believed would be the fate of the lower quaternary, were 
the physical remains preserved from dissolution. To put it in theo- 
sophical terminology, they considered that the self-consciousness (of 
Fifth-Race man now being in Kama-Manas) rose into Devachan, 
leaving behind the Kama Rtpa in Kama Loka, while the Linga 
Sharira remained intact with the physical body. Observe the differ- 
ence between this and the ordinary course of the lower quaternary 
when there has been no mummification; the Linga Sharira dissolves 


1 We will all agree with the sage remark of another Egyptologist in his dictionary of Egyptian 
words, that the functions of the mummy (whatsoever they may be) “‘commenced after death.” 

2 What data enables any modern Egyptologist to assert so confidently that such was the sole 
reason ? 

8 According to /sis Unveiled (i. 226), the Ka was provided for even better than this. A ‘symbol 
of their incorruptible and immortal spirit,’ an inextinguishable lamp, attached to the mummy ‘“‘by 
a magnetic thread,’’ was sometimes placed in its sepulchre. 
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along with the fleshy part of the body, the Kama Rtipa disintegrating 
in course of time in the Kama Loka, while the apotheosized portion of 
the Kama-Manas becomes affliated in Devachan with the Higher Ego, 
not enumerated in the above quotation as part of mortal man. But as 
shown by the late Egyptologist, Miss Amelia B. Edwards (see Zheo- 
sophist, xiii. 276), instead of having only four, the Egyptian ‘‘conceived 
of man as a composite being, consisting of at least six parts,” of which 
“the Ka dwelt with the mummy in the sepulchre.” She then describes 
this ‘“‘very interesting personage”’: 


Authors agree as to the shadowy nature of the Ka. . . . They recognize 
that it was a Spectral Something, apart from the man’s body, inseparable from him 
during life, surviving him after death, and destined to be reunited to him here- 
after. 

The ancient Egyptian appealed to passers-by on behalf, not of his soul, which 
was performing its pilgrimage in Hades, but of his Ka, which was the companion 
of his mummy in the tomb. 

And what might we suppose he wanted for his Ka? Peace after the battle of 
life? Loving remembrance on the part of those who survived him? 

Not at all. His supplication was of a far more material character. It was 
literally for the good things of this world—in a word, for what is expressively 
termed ‘‘a square meal.” 

Opinions may differ as to the nature of the Ka itself; one regarding it as a 
- ghost, another as a double, another as an e7dolon, or genius. . . . 

The ancient Egyptians were the first . . . peopleof antiquity who believed 
in the immortality of the soul. . . . But they believed also in the immortality _ 
of the rest of the man—in the literal resurrection of the body, and of the ultimate 
reunion of body, soul, intelligence, name, shadow, and Ka. 


The description of the Ka here shows unmistakably to the Theo- 
sophist that it was the astral body, and that the Egyptians thought that 
by mummification it was given so prolonged an existence as to affect 
the succeeding incarnation. Assuredly the philosophers and Initiates 
of Egypt never believed in the literal resurrection of the body, but as 
explained by H. P. B.: 

For 3,000 years at least the ‘‘mummy,” notwithstanding all the chemical pre- 
parations, goes on throwing off, to the last, invisible atoms, which from the hour 
of death, reéntering the various vortices of being, go indeed through every variety 
of organized life-forms. But it is not the soul—the fifth, least of all the sixth, 
principle—but the life-atoms of the Jiva, the second principle. At the end of the 
3,000 years, sometimes more and sometimes less, after endless transmigrations, all 
these atoms are once more drawn together, and are made to form the new outer 
clothing or the body of the same monad (the real soul) which had already been 
clothed with it two or three thousand of years before. . . . Such was the true 
occult theory of the Egyptians.! 


The above shows that Prana, as well, is retained a much longer 
time by the process, and the statement in /szs (i. 226), that “‘the astral 
soul of the mummy was believed to be lingering about the body 


1 Theosophist, iv. 286. 
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for the whole space of the 3,000 years of the circle of necessity,” 
is enough to show support for the present theory regarding the 
mummy." 

It is not here stated that one whose astral form has been thus pre- 
served must retake that identical one upon reincarnating. The theory 
advanced in this paper is that the present incarnation, by coming into 
psychometric relationship with such old astral substance and its 
thought-pictures, to a great extent preserved through mummification 
‘of the body, will thereby gain a knowledge of that particular earth-life. 
Since some mummies—even according to exoteric Egyptologists— 
are nearly 6,000 years old, and since men of this Kali Yuga seldom 
require longer than 1,500 years to exhaust their spiritual impetus in 
higher spheres, it follows that several intervening incarnations may 
have taken place, any recollection as to which will not necessarily be 
gained by psychometrizing that particular mummy. 

In this connection I am reminded of the case of an American who 
came into possession of a talisman, which likewise gave him remem- 
brance of his former incarnation. Learning that previously he had 
been a priest among a tribe of North American Indians, he again 
went among them, and has since been initiated in some of their occult 
degrees. If a gem could produce such an effect, assuredly a mummy 
would afford more ample proof of reincarnation. Those who have 
given psychometry any practical attention know how vivid are the 
astral pictures retained in an object worn by a person, but in the case 
of one’s mummy the psychic impressions would be even too strong 
for one of weak will. 

It is quite enough, in order to bring back the race to a belief in 
reémbodiment in a more advanced and liberal age than the present, 
that a percentage of mummies discovered be shown as locking up 
memories of past lives of those who are living again. During the 
spirit of religious bigotry in past centuries no such demonstration 
would have been undertaken, nor in the present is psychometry in 
sufficient repute to admit of such investigation being deemed scientific; 
but with the incoming of a new and better cycle the time must soon 
come when this proof will be forthcoming. 

Such a practical demonstration of the truth of reincarnation would 
produce a thunder-clap in the mental sky of the West, and give it by 
far the greatest possible impulse toward a higher evolution. The im- 
portance of showing to the Western world the existence of the main 
pillar of modern Theosophy cannot be over-estimated, but in so doing 
evidence that might avail in the East would be of little use in this 
materialistic West which prides itself upon being so practical. No 


1 It might be urged as an objection that the Egyptians mummified their ‘cats’ as well. This 
custom doubtless arose among the profane, who, believing in the literal resurrection of the body, 
desired their ‘‘sacred’’ pets to reiippear with them. 
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metaphysical subtleties will therefore do. Here the question usually 
asked is: 

“Tf I have lived on earth so many times before, why do I not 
remember something about it?” ; 

Students of Theosophy, instead of trying to make plain the neces- 
sarily complicated answers as found in the Key fo Theosophy (pp. 127, 
128, and 130), usually give a simpler—and totally inadequate—ex- 
planation. The importance, therefore, of a practical demonstration of 
the fact of reincarnation is very evident, since its acceptance by the 
dominant Western races would give the greatest impetus to the world’s 
evolution. Once that a person is brought to the firm conviction that 
hundreds of lives are lived by every one on earth, the whole meaning 
and purpose of existence assumes a new aspect. New incentives to 
right action are aroused, for a philosophic basis for ethics usurps the 
place of blind belief in dogma. As with individuals, so with nations; 
they will be urged to a more universal recognition of the ties of 
brotherhood, for every citizen will see that not always has he been a 
member of that particular nation into which he was last born. 

Now without question the grandest mysteries of the West were 
those of old Chem; she is to-day in a fallen state, a few felaheen along 
the Nile representing all that is now seen of a once resplendent civili- 
zation. Her children have incarnated elsewhere, but at the return of 
the auspicious cycle they will come back, and she will regain her lost 
estate. Being the great depository of occult wisdom in the West, it 
would seemingly be the self-imposed duty of Egypt to prove unequivo- 
cally the truth of reincarnation. This, I feel assured, can be done by 
means of the mummies at the proper time. 

In the meanwhile it is to be hoped that more care will be taken of 
them in the museums, and that no more ancient tombs be discovered. 
It is a matter of regret, even from archeological reasons, that they 
receive the treatment they do. The ancient burial places of the Incas 
are strewn with mummied fragments, the stupid gold-seeker having 
wrought ruin everywhere. Ship-loads of Egyptian mummies have 
actually been taken to England and ground up for fertilizing and 
painting purposes! Such gross desecration should be prohibited by 
law; but the difficulty is that if the moral status and refinement of a 
people are not sufficiently high to demand the passing of such a law, 
its presence on the statute books would be no guarantee for its en- 
forcement. 

However, if our theory is correct, the work of demonstrating re- 
incarnation by means of the mummy is in good hands, for, as said 
somewhere in Zhe Secret Doctrine, although the “Egyptian priests” 
have forgotten a great deal of their archaic wisdom, they still know 


vastly more than our Egyptologists. 
Joun M. PRYSE. 
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Elementals. 


By HH: P: BLAVATSEY: 
(Continued from Vol. XT. p. 548.) 


NOTHER class are those elemental beings which will never evolve 

into human beings in the present Manvantara, but occupy, as it 

were, a specific step of the ladder of being, and, by comparison with 

the others, may properly be called nature-spirits, or cosmic agents of 

nature, each being confined to its own element and never transgress- 

ing the bounds of others. These are what Tertullian called the 
‘princes of the powers of the air.” 

In the teachings of Eastern Kabalists, and of the Western Rosi- 
crucians and Alchemists, they are spoken of as the creatures evolved 
in and from the four kingdoms of earth, air, fire and water, and are 
respectively called gnomes, sylphs, salamanders and undines. Forces 
of nature, they will either operate effects as the servile agents of 
general law, or may be employed, as shown above, by the disembodied 
spirits—whether pure or impure—and by living adepts of magic and 
sorcery, to produce desired phenomenal results. Such beings never 
become men." 

Under the general designation of fairies, and fays, these spirits of 
the elements appear in the myths, fables, traditions, or poetry of all 
nations, ancient and modern. Their names are legion—peris, devs, 
djins, sylvans, satyrs, fauns, elves, dwarfs, trolls, norns, nisses, kobolds, 
brownies, necks, stromkarls, undines, nixies, goblins, ponkes, banshees, 
kelpies, pixies, moss people, good people, good neighbours, wild women, 
men of peace, white ladies—and many more. They have been seen, 
feared, blessed, banned, and invoked in every quarter of the globe and 
in every age. Shall we then concede that a// who have met them were 
hallucinated? 

These Elementals are the principal agents of disembodied but zever 
vistble “shells” taken for spirits at séazces, and are, as shown above, 
the producers of all the phenomena except the subjective. 


1 Persons who believe in clairvoyant power, but are disposed to discredit the existence of any 
other spirits in nature than disembodied human spirits, will be interested in an account of certain 
clairvoyant observations which appeared in the London Spzrztualist of June 29th, 1877. A thunder - 
storm approaching, the seeress saw ‘‘a bright spirit emerge from a dark cloud and pass with 
lightning speed across the sky, and, a few minutes after, a diagonal line of dark spirits in the 
clouds.’’ These are the Maruts of the Vedas. 

‘The well-known lecturer, author, and clairvoyant, Mrs. Emma Hardinge Britten, has published 
accounts of her frequent experiences with these elemental spirits. If Spiritualists will accept her 
“spiritual ’’ experience they can hardly reject her evidence in favour of the occult theories. 
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In the course of this article we will adopt the term “Elemental” 
to designate only these nature-spirits, attaching it to no other spirit or 
monad that has been embodied in human form. Elementals, as said 
already, have no form, and in trying to describe what they are, it is 
better to say that they are ‘‘centres of force’’ having instinctive desires, 
but no consciousness, as we understand it. Hence their acts may be 
good or bad indifferently. 

This class is believed to possess but one of the three chief attri- 
butes of man. They have neither immortal spirits nor tangible bodies; 
only astral forms, which partake, to a distinguishing degree, of the 
element to which they belong and also of the ether. They are a com- 
bination of sublimated matter and a rudimental mind. Some remain 
throughout several cycles changeless, but still have no separate indivi- 
duality, acting collectively, so to say. Others, of certain elements and 
species, change form under a fixed law which Kabalists explain. The 
most solid of their bodies is ordinarily just immaterial enough to escape 
perception by our physical eyesight, but not so unsubstantial but that 
they can be perfectly recognized by the inner or clairvoyant vision. 
They not only exist and can all live in ether, but can handle and direct it 
for the production of physical effects, as readily as we can compress air 
or water for the same purpose by pneumatic and hydraulic apparatus; in 
which occupation they are readily helped by the ‘‘human elementaries,” 
or the “shells.” More than this; they can so condense it as to make for 
themselves tangible bodies, which by their Protean powers they can 
cause to assume such likeness as they choose, by taking as their models 
the portraits they find stamped in the memory of the persons present. 
It is not necessary that the sitter should be thinking at the moment of 
the one represented. His image may have faded many years before. 
The mind receives indelible impression even from chance acquaintances 
or persons encountered but once. As a few seconds’ exposure of the 
sensitized photograph plate is all that is requisite to preserve indefinitely 
the image of the sitter, so is it with the mind. 

According to the doctrine of Proclus, the uppermost regions from 
the Zenith of the Universe to the Moon belonged to the Gods or 
Planetary Spirits, according to their hierarchies and classes. The 
highest among them were the twelve Huper-ouranioi, or Supercelestial 
Gods, with whole legions of subordinate Daimons at their command. 
They are followed next in rank and power by the Egkosmioi, the Inter- 
cosmic Gods, each of these presiding over a great number of Daimons, 
to whom they impart their power and change it from one to another at 
will. These are evidently the personified forces of nature in their 
mutual correlation, the latter being represented by the third class, or 
the Elementals we have just described. 

Further on he shows, on the principle of the Hermetic axiom—of 
types, and prototypes—that the lower spheres have their subdivisions 
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and classes of beings as well as the upper celestial ones, the former 
being always subordinate to the higher ones. He held that the four 
elements are all filled with Daimons, maintaining with Aristotle that 
the universe is full, and that there is no void in nature. The Daimons 
of the earth, air, fire, and water are of an elastic, ethereal, semi- 
corporeal essence. It is these classes which officiate as intermediate 
agents between the Gods and men. Although lower in intelligence 
than the szxth order of the higher Daimons, these beings preside 
directly over the elements and organic life. They direct the growth, 
the inflorescence, the properties, and various changes of plants. They 
are the personified ideas or virtues shed from the heavenly Hylé into 
the inorganic matter; and, as the vegetable kingdom is one remove 
higher than the mineral, these emanations from the celestial Gods take 
form and being in the plant, they become its sow/. It is that which 
Aristotle’s doctrine terms the form in the three principles of natural 
bodies, classified by him as privation, matter, and form. His philo- 
sophy teaches that besides the original matter, another principle is 
necessary to complete the triune nature of every particle, and this is 
form; an invisible, but still, in an ontological sense of the word, a sub- 
stantial being, really distinct from matter proper. Thus, in an animal 
or a plant—besides the bones, the flesh, the nerves, the brains, and the 
blood, in the former; and besides the pulpy matter, tissues, fibres, and 
juice in the latter, which blood and juice, by circulating through the 
veins and fibres, nourishes all parts of both animal and plant; and 
besides the animal spirits, which are the principles of motion, and the 
chemical energy which is transformed into vital force in the green leaf 
—there must be a substantiai form, which Aristotle called in the horse, 
the horse’s sou/; Proclus, the dazmon of every mineral, plant, or animal, 
and the medieval philosophers, the elementary spirits of the four 
kingdoms. 

‘All this is held in our century as “poetical metaphysics” and gross 
superstition. Still on strictly ontological principles, there is, in these 
old hypotheses, some shadow of probability, some clue to the perplex- 
ing missing links of exact science. The latter has become so dogmatic 
of late, that all that lies beyond the ken of zzductive science is termed 
imaginary; and we find Professor Joseph Le Conte stating that some 
of the best scientists ‘ridicule the use of the term ‘vital force,’ or 
vitality, as a remnant of superstition.”! De Candolle suggests the term 
“vital movement,” instead of vital force;? thus preparing for a final 
scientific leap which will transform the immortal, thinking man, into 
an automaton with clock-work inside him. ‘But,’ objects Le Conte, 
“can we conceive of movement without force? And if the movement 
is peculiar, so also is the form of force.” 


1 Correlation of Vital with Chemical and Physical Forces, by J. Le Conte. 
2 Archives des Sciences, xlv. 345. December, 1872. 
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In the Jewish Kabalah, the nature-spirits were known under the 
general name of Shedim, and divided into four classes. The Hindtis 
call them Bhttas and Devas, and the Persians called them all Devs; 
the Greeks indistinctly designated them as Daimons; the Egyptians 
knew them as Afrites. The ancient Mexicans, says Kaiser, believed in 
numerous spirit-abodes, into one of which the shades of innocent 
children were placed until final disposal; into another, situated in the 
sun, ascended the valiant souls of heroes; while the hideous spectres 
of incorrigible sinners were sentenced to wander and despair in sub- 
terranean caves, held in the bonds of the earth-atmosphere, unwilling 
and unable to liberate themselves. This proves pretty clearly that the 
“ancient” Mexicans knew something of the doctrines of Kama Loka. 
These passed their time in communicating with mortals, and frightening 
those who could see them. Some of the African tribes know them as 
Yowahoos. In the Indian Pantheon, as we have often remarked, there 
are no less than 330,000,000 of various kinds of spirits, including 
Elementals, some of which were termed by the Brahmans, Daityas. 
These beings are known by the adepts to be attracted toward certain 
quarters of the heavens by something of the same mysterious property 
which makes the magnetic needle turn toward the north, and certain 
plants to obey the same attraction. If we will only bear in mind the 
fact that the rushing of planets through space must create as absolute 
a disturbance in the plastic and attenuated medium of the ether, as the 
passage of a cannon shot does in the air, or that of a steamer in the 
water, and on a cosmic scale, we can understand that certain planetary 
aspects, admitting our premises to be true, may produce much more 
violent agitation and cause much stronger currents to flow in a given 
direction than others. We can also see why, by such various aspects 
of the stars, shoals of friendly or hostile Elementals might be poured 
in upon our atmosphere, or some particular portion of it, and make the 
fact appreciable by the effects which ensue. If our royal astronomers 
are able, at times, to predict cataclysms, such as earthquakes and 
inundations, the Indian astrologers and. mathematicians can do so, 
and have so done, with far more precision and correctness, though they 
act on lines which to the modern sceptic appear ridiculously absurd. 
The various races of spirits are also believed to have a special sympathy 
with certain human temperaments, and to more readily exert power 
over such than others. Thus, a bilious, lymphatic, nervous, or sanguine 
person would be affected favourably or otherwise by conditions of the 
astral light, resulting from the different aspects of the planetary bodies. 
Having reached this general principle, after recorded observations 
extending over an indefinite series of years, or ages, the adept astrologer 
would require only to know what the planetary aspects were at a given 
anterior date, and to apply his knowledge of the succeeding changes in 
the heavenly bodies, to be able to trace, with approximate accuracy, 
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the varying fortunes of the personage whose horoscope was required, 
and even to predict the future. The accuracy of the horoscope would 
depend, of course, no less upon the astrologer’s astronomical erudition 
than upon his knowledge of the occult forces and races of nature. 

Pythagoras taught that the entire universe is one vast series of 
mathematically correct combinations. Plato shows the Deity geome- 
trizing. The world is sustained by the same law of equilibrium and 
harmony upon which it was built. The centripetal force could not 
manifest itself without the centrifugal in the harmonious revolutions 
of the spheres; all forms are the product of this dual force in nature. 
Thus, to illustrate our case, we may designate the spirit as the centri- 
fugal, and the soul as the centripetal, spiritual energies. When in 
perfect harmony, both forces produce one result; break or damage the 
centripetal motion of the earthly soul tending toward the centre which 
attracts it; arrest its progress by clogging it with a heavier weight of 
matter than it can bear, and the harmony of the whole, which was its 
life, is destroyed. Individual life can only be continued if sustained 
by this two-fold force. The least deviation from harmony damages it; 
when it is destroyed beyond redemption, the forces separate and the 
form is gradually annihilated. After the death of the depraved and 
the wicked, arrives the critical moment. If during life the ultimate 
and desperate effort of the inner self to reunite itself with the faintly- 
glimmering ray of its divine monad is neglected ; if this ray is allowed 
to be more and more shut out by the thickening crust of matter, the 
soul, once freed from the body, follows its earthly attractions, and is 
magnetically drawn into and held within the dense fogs of the material 
atmosphere of the Kama Loka. Then it begins to sink lower and 
lower, until it finds itself, when returned to consciousness, in what the 
ancients termed Hades, and we—Avichi. The annihilation of such a 
soul is never instantaneous; it may last centuries, perhaps; for nature 
never proceeds by jumps and starts, and the astral soul of the person- 
ality being formed of elements, the law of evolution must bide its time. 
Then begins the fearful law of compensation, the Yin-youan of the 
Buddhist initiates. 

This class of spirits are called the “terrestrial,” or “earthly ele- 
mentaries,” in contradistinction to the other classes, as we have shown 
in the beginning. But there is another and still more dangerous class. 
In the East, they are known as the ‘Brothers of the Shadow,” living 
men possessed by the earth-bound elementaries; at times—their mas/ers, 
but ever in the long run falling victims to these terrible beings. In 
Sikkhim and Tibet they are called Dug-pas (red-caps), in contra- 
distinction to the Geluk-pas (yellow-caps), to which latter most of the 
adepts belong. And here we must beg the reader not to misunder- 
stand us. For though the whole of Bitan and Sikkhim belongs to the 
old religion of the Bhons, now known generally as the Dug-pas, we 
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do not mean to have it understood that the whole of the population is 
possessed, en masse, or that they are all sorcerers. Among them are 
found as good men as anywhere else, and we speak above only of the 
élite of their Lamaseries, of a nucleus of priests, ‘‘devil-dancers,”’ and 
fetish worshippers, whose dreadful and mysterious rites are utterly un- 
known to the greater part of the population. Thus there are two 
classes of these terrible ‘Brothers of the Shadow”—the /iving and the 
dead. Both cunning, low, vindictive, and seeking to retaliate their 
sufferings upon humanity, they become, until final annihilation, vam- 
pires, ghouls, and prominent actors at séances. These are the leading 
“‘stars,” on the great spiritual stage of ‘‘materialization,’ which pheno- 
menon they perform with the help of the more intelligent of the genuine- 
born ‘‘elemental” creatures, which hover around and welcome them 
with delight in their own spheres. Henry Kunrath, the great German 
Kabalist, in his rare work, Amphitheatrum Sapientie Atterne, has a 
plate with representations of the four classes of these human ‘‘ele- 
mentary spirits.” Once past the threshold of the sanctuary of initia- 
tion, once that an adept has lifted the “Veil of Isis,” the mysterious 
and jealous Goddess, he has nothing to fear; but till then he is in 
constant danger. 

Magi and theurgic philosophers objected most severely to the 
“evocation of souls.” ‘Bring her (the soul) not forth, lest in depart- 
ing she retain something,” says Psellus. ‘It becomes you not to 
behold them before your body ts initiated, since, by always alluring, they 
seduce the souls of the uninitiated’”—says the same philosopher, in 
another passage. 

They objected to it for several good reasons. 1. ‘It is extremely 
difficult to distinguish a good Daimon from a bad one,” says Iamblichus. 
2. If the shell of a good man succeeds in penetrating the density of the 
earth’s atmosphere—always oppressive to it, often hateful—still there isa 
danger that it cannot avoid; the soul is unable to come into proximity 
with the material world without that on “departing, she vefains some- 
thing,” that is to say, she contaminates her purity, for which she has to 
suffer more or less after her departure. Therefore, the true theurgist 
will avoid causing any more suffering to this pure denizen of the higher 
sphere than is absolutely required by the interests of humanity. It is 
only the practitioners of black magic—such as the Dug-pas of Bhittan 
and Sikkhim—who compel the presence, by the powerful incantations 
of necromancy, of the tainted souls of such as have lived bad lives, and 
are ready to aid their selfish designs. 

Of intercourse with the Augoeides, through the mediumistic 
powers of sudjective mediums, we elsewhere speak. 

The theurgists employed chemicals and mineral substances to 
chase away evil spirits. Of the latter, a stone called Mnizurin was 
one of the most powerful agents. ‘When you shall see a /errestrial 
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Daimon approaching, exclaim, and sacrifice the stone Mnizurin ”— 
exclaims a Zoroastrian Oracle (Psel., 40). 

These ‘‘Daimons” seek to introduce themselves into the bodies of 
the simple-minded and idiots, and remain there until dislodged there- 
from by a powerful and pure will. Jesus, Apollonius, and some of the 
apostles, had the power to cast out ‘‘devils,”’ by purifying the atmo- 
sphere within and without the patient, so as to force the unwelcome 
tenant to flight. Certain volatile salts are particularly obnoxious to 
them; Zoroaster is corroborated in this by Mr. C. F. Varley, and ancient 
science is justified by modern. The effect of some chemicals used in a 
saucer and placed under the bed, by Mr. Varley, of London,’ for the 
purpose of keeping away some disagreeable physical phenomena at 
night, are corroborative of this great truth. Pure or even simply in- 
offensive human spirits fear nothing, for having rid themselves of 
terrestrial matter, terrestrial compounds can affect them in no wise; 
such spirits are like a dveath. Not so with the earth-bound souls and 
the nature-spirits. 

It is for these carnal terrestrial Larve, degraded human spirits, 
that the ancient Kabalists entertained a hope of reincarnation. But 
when, or how? At a fitting moment, and if helped by a sincere desire 
for his amendment and repentance by some strong, sympathizing per- 
son, or the will of an adept, or even a desire emanating from the erring 
spirit himself, provided it is powerful enough to make him throw 
off the burden of sinful matter. Losing all consciousness, the once 
bright monad is caught once more into the vortex of our terrestrial 
evolution, and repasses the subordinate kingdoms, and again breathes 
as a living child. To compute the time necessary for the completion of 
this process would be impossible. Since there is no perception of time 
in eternity, the attempt would be a mere waste of labour. 

Speaking of the elementary, Porphyry says: 

These invisible beings have been receiving from men honours as gods; . . ~ 


a universal belief makes them capable of becoming very malevolent; it proves that 
their wrath is kindled against those who neglect to offer them a legitimate worship.» 


Homer describes them in the following terms: 


Our gods appear to us when we offer them sacrifice . . . silting themselves 
at our tables, they partake of our festival meals. Whenever they meet on his travels 
a solitary Phoenician, they serve to him as guides, and otherwise manifest their 


\ 


1 Mr. Cromwell F. Varley, the well-known electrician of the Atlantic Cable Company, communi- 
cates the result of his observations, in the course of a debate at the Psychological Society of Great 
Britain, which is reported in the Spzrtwalist (London, April 14th, 1876, pp. 174, 175). He thought that 
the effect of free nitric acid in the atmosphere was able to drive away what he calls ‘ unpleasant 
spirits.”” He thought that those who were troubled by unpleasant spirits at home, would find relief 
by pouring one ounce of vitriol upon two ounces of finely-powdered nitre in a saucer and putting the 
mixture under the bed. Here is a scientist, whose reputation extends over two continents, who gives. 
a recipe to drive away bad spirits! And yet the general public mocks at as a “superstition”’ the 
herbs and incenses employed by Hindis, Chinese, Africans, and other races to accomplish the self-- 
same purpose! 

2 “Of Sacrifices to Gods and Daimons,” chap. ii. 
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presence. We can say that our piety approaches us to them as much as crime and 
bloodshed unite the Cyclopes and the ferocious race of Giants.! 


The latter proves that these Gods were kind and beneficent 
Daimons, and that, whether they were dzsembodied spirits or elemental 
beings, they were no “devils.” 

The language of Porphyry, who was himself a direct disciple of 
Plotinus, is still more explicit as to the nature of these spirits. 

Daimons are invisible; but they know how ¢o clothe themselves with forms and 
configurations subjected to numerous variations, which can be explained by their 
nature having much of the corporeal in itself. Their abode is in the neighbourhood 
of the earth . . . and when they can escape the vigilance of the good Daimons, 


there 1s no mischief they will not dare commit. One day they will employ brute 
force; another, cunning.” 


Further, he says: 


It is a child’s play for them to arouse in us vile passions, to impart to societies 
and nations turbulent doctrines, provoking wars, seditions, and other public calami- 
ties, and then tell you ‘“‘that all of these are the work of the gods.” . . . These 
spirits pass their time in cheating and deceiving mortals, creating around them 
illusions and prodigies; ¢heir greatest ambition is to pass as gods and souls (disem- 
bodied spirits).* 

Iamblichus, the great theurgist of the Neoplatonic school, a man 
skilled in sacred magic, teaches that: 


Good Daimons appear to us 77 reality, while the bad ones can manifest them- 
-selves but under the shadowy forms of phantoms. 


Further, he corroborates Porphyry, and tells how that: 


The good ones fear not the light, while the wicked ones require darkness. . . 
‘The sensations they excite in us make us believe in the presence and reality of 
things they show, though these things be absent. 


Even the most practised theurgists sometimes found danger in 
their dealings with certain elementaries, and we have Jamblichus 
stating that: 

The gods, the angels, and the Daimons, as well as the sow/s, may be summoned 
through evocation and prayer. . . . But when, during theurgic operations, a 
mistake is made, beware! Do not imagine that you are communicating with benefi- 
cent divinities, who have answered your earnest prayer; no, for they are bad 
Daimons, only under the guise of good ones! For the elementaries often clothe 
themselves with the similitude of the good, and assume a rank very much superior 
to that they really occupy. Their boasting betrays them.°® 

The ancients, who named but four elements, made of ether a fifth. 
‘On account of its essence being made divine by the unseen presence it 
was considered as a medium between this world and the next. They 
held that when the directing intelligences retired from any portion of 


1 Odyssey, vii. 

2 Porphyry, “Of Sacrifices to Gods and Daimons,” chap. ii. 

8 Jbid. 

4 Iamblichus, De Mystertts Egyplorum. 

5 Jbid., ‘‘On the Difference between the Daimons, the Souls,”’ etc. 
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ether, one of the four kingdoms which they are bound to superintend, 
the space was left in possession of evi/. An adept who prepared to 
converse with the ‘‘invisibles,” had to know his ritual well, and be 
perfectly acquainted with the conditions required for the perfect equili- 
brium of the four elements in the astral light. First of all, he must 
purify the essence, and within the circle in which he sought to attract 
the pure spirits, equilibrize the elements, so as to prevent the ingress 
of the Elementals into their respective spheres. But woe to the im- 
prudent enquirer who ignorantly trespasses upon forbidden ground; 
danger will beset him at every step. He evokes powers that he cannot 
control; he arouses sentries which allow only their masters to pass. 
For, in the words of the immortal Rosicrucian: 

Once that thou hast resolved to become a codperator with the spirit of the 
living God, take care not to hinder Him in His work; for, if thy heat exceeds the 
natural proportion, thou hast stirr’d the wrath of the moyst1 natures, and they will 
stand up against the central fire, and the central fire against them, and there will 
be a terrible division in the chaos.? 

The spirit of harmony and union will depart from the elements, 
disturbed by the imprudent hand; and the currents of blind forces will 
become immediately infested by numberless creatures of matter and 
instinct—the bad demons of the theurgists, the devils of theology; 
the gnomes, salamanders, sylphs, and undines will assail the rash per- 
former under multifarious aérial forms. Unable to invent anything, 
they will search your memory to its very depths; hence the nervous 
exhaustion and mental oppression of certain sensitive natures at spiri- 
tual circles. The Elementals will bring to light long-forgotten remem- 
brances of the past; forms, images, sweet mementoes, and familiar 
sentences, long since faded from our own remembrance, but vividly 
preserved in the inscrutable depths of our memory and on the astral 
tablets of the imperishable ‘Book of Life.” e 

The author of the Homoiomerian system of philosophy, Anaxa- 
goras of Clazomene, firmly believed that the spiritual prototypes of all 
things, as well as their elements, were to be found in the boundless 
ether, where they were generated, whence they evolved, and whither 
they returned from earth. In common with the Hindtis who had 


1 We give the spelling and words of this Kabalist, who lived and published his works in the 
seventeenth century. Generally he is considered as one of the most famous alchemists among the 
Hermetic philosophers. 

2 The most positive of materialistic philosophers agree that all that exists was evolved from 
ether; hence, air, water, earth, and fire, the four primordial elements must also proceed from ether 
and chaos the first dwad ; all the imponderables, whether now known or unknown, proceed from the 
same source. Now, if there is a spiritual essence in matter, and that essence forces it to shape itself 
into millions of individual forms, why is it illogical to assert that each of these spiritual kingdoms 
in nature is peopled with beings evolved out of its own material? Chemistry teaches us thatin man’s ? 
body there are air, water, earth, and heat, or fire—azr is present in its components; watery in the 
secretions ; earth in the inorganic constituents; and fre in the animal heat. The Kabalist knows by 
experience that an elemental spirit contains only one of these, and that each one of the four king- 
doms has its own peculiar elemental spirits; man being higher than they, the law of evolution finds 
its illustration in the combination of all four in him. 


, 
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personified their AkAsha, and made of it a deific entity, the Greeks and 
Latins had deified Ather. Virgil calls Zeus, Pater Omnipotens Ather,} 
Magnus, the Great God, Ether. 
These beings, the elemental spirits of the Kabalists,? are those whom 
the Christian clergy denounce as “devils,” the enemies of mankind! 
(To be concluded.) 


Reincarnation a Scientific Necessity. 

N order to take a practical interest in the theory of Karma and Re- 
incarnation, the existence within the body of a human being of an 
Ego distinct and separate from its fleshly surroundings should be 
capable of convincing proof, and this proof should be of such a nature 
as to carry with it a necessity for Reincarnation on the part of the Ego. 
The standard for proof required necessarily varies with the individual, 
but I believe that there is a scientific basis for the belief in both of 
these, which, apart from purely metaphysical reasons or the ethical 
aspects of the case, carries conviction of the real presence of the one 
and of the necessity for the other. In order to find in modern scientific 
investigation authority for the existence of an immaterial Ego and for 
its reiritarnation, we must, first of all, remember that while Reason 
may lead to a correct judgment about any given thing, yet the thing 
itself must be an object of direct perception before Reason is able to 
delineate it and to assign to it position and quality. Bearing this in 
view and following the direction indicated by H. P. B., who has always 
insisted that it is only by seeking within ourselves that we shall be 
able to discover the ‘“‘God within us,” or the Reincarnating Ego, the 
following fact becomes distinctly apparent, namely, the possession by 
every one of a sense of personal identity which no events or changes 
in life can alter or destroy, and which we cannot believe as remaining 


1 Virgil, Georgica, book ii. 

2 Porphyry and other philosophers explain the nature of the dwellers. ‘They are mischievous and 
deceitful, though some of them are perfectly gentle and harmless, but so weak as to have the greatest 
difficulty in communicating with mortals whose company they seek incessantly. The former are not 
wicked through intelligent malice. The law of spiritual evolution not having yet developed their in- 
stinct into intelligence, whose highest light belongs but to immortal spirits, their powers of reasoning 
are in a latent state, and, therefore, they themselves, irresponsible. 

But the Latin Church contradicts the Kabalists. St. Augustine has even a discussion on that 
account with Porphyry, the Neoplatonist. ‘‘These spirits,’ he says, ‘‘are deceitful, not by their 
nature, as Porphyry, the theurgist, will have it, but through malice. They pass themselves off for 
gods and for the souls of the defunct” (Civit. Det, x. 2). So far Porphyry agrees with him; ‘“ but they 
do not claim to be demons [read devils], for they are such in reality! ’’—adds the Bishop of Hippo. So 
far, so good, and he is right there. But then, under what class should we place the men without 
heads, whom Augustine wishes us to believe he saw himself; or the satyrs of St. Jerome, which he 
asserts were exhibited for a considerable length of time at Alexandria? They were, he tells us, 
“men with the legs and tails of goats”; and, if we may believe him, one of these satyrs was actually 
pickled and sent in a cask to the Emperor Constantine! ! ! 
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other than the same from Birth to Death. We find, on further exami- 
nation, that it manifests its presence as self-consciousness, abstract 
from the body or any other object than itself. 

We have, then, discovered the Ego, but we have not located it with 
reference to its surroundings; in fact, we are as yet quite unable to say 
exactly whether this Ego is distinct from the body or not. Is it not 
probable that the sense of self-hood is due to a certain grouping of the 
brain cells? To this science gives a very positive denial, because it 
has been abundantly proved that no single grouping of the cells re- 
mains unchanged, but that every thought which we have and which is 
accompanied by self-consciousness is also accomplished by re-grouping 
the cells in use, so that since my identity as the thinker is unchanged, 
though the act of thought has changed their grouping, my sense of 
identity does not proceed from this source. 

Having thus eliminated the Ego from the method of its manifesta- 
tion (for every change of thought, together with its change in cell- 
grouping, is accompanied by self-consciousness), let us see if this 
sense of identity is an innate attribute of physical matter, either in the 
body or the brain. The well-known fact that during a normal life the 
particles of matter in both body and brain are changed completely, not 
only once but several times, shows us that identity cannot possibly 
proceed from matter. For that feeling of self-hood, of which we are so 
vividly conscious, remains the same during all this time of change 
amongst the particles which it pervades, and cannot, therefore, come 
from the physical body. If, now, this sense of Self is neither due to 
physical matter nor to the grouping of the brain cells, and if, as an 
object of immediate perception, it is One and Indivisible as “I am I,” 
we must conclude that it comes from an immaterial self-determining 
Ego, pervading with its power of identity the physical body in which 
it manifests. Nor are means wanting by which we may define it yet 
more definitely, because we find that while the matter of the brain is 
ever changing its cellular groupings, and while the substance of the 
brain and body is in a constant state of change, particles leaving the 
body and being continually replaced by others, this Ego is characterized 
by permanency, is, in fact, the direct antithesis to its surroundings, 
being changeless amidst continued change. 

Having thus detached the Ego from its physical personality let us 
see if it is possible to discover any particular function by the exercise 
of which its connection with the body may be explained. We know by 
actual perception that the Ego manifests as self-consciousness in the 
physical body, and scientific investigation has shown that each mani- 
festation of self-consciousness is effected by a corresponding modifica- 
tion amongst the molecules of physical matter, so that Permanent 
Identity manifests itself by destroying the identity of the manifesting 
medium. In thus identifying the physical body with itself the Ego 
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does not identify the particles of physical matter whose active modifi- 
cations have given self-consciousness to the outer man, but it identifies 
with itself the act of change which has taken place. In other words, 
the energy of Life which is represented by this molecular change, is 
at once identified with the Permanent Ego within the human body, 
which latter thus becomes a machine by which the Life Principle is 
individualized. For the effect which its physical modifications have, 
enable the Immaterial Ego behind them to identify them, and thus to 
change them into acts of measurable intensities of self-consciousness. 
When we consider that however much the threshold of consciousness 
may be displaced, as in sleep, by hypnotism, etc., yet self-consciousness 
must endure as long as physical life endures; when to this we add our 
knowledge of the ceaseless modifications which take place both day 
and night in the human body, and each of which is an act by which a 
definite measure of self-consciousness is introduced into the physical 
life of the body—when we consider these things we may conclude 
generally that the function of the Ego is to identify the physical life 
of Man with itself. 

From the nature of the Ego’s function, which has just been shown, 
and from the nature of the Ego as opposed to the body it inhabits, we 
may deduce the scientific necessity the Ego les under of being a re- 
incarnation from past earth-lives. 

The Law of Heredity has not been definitely settled either as to 
its scope or as to its method of action, but the mere fact that such a law 
does exist and that its existence is of the nature of heredity is sufficient 
to prove our case. That there should be born into man at his birth 
certain definite tendencies of character requires us to recognize in 
everyone a duality in this respect. There is the hereditary basis of 
character, and there is that other part of his character which represents 
the effect of education and environment upon the permanent nucleus. 
We have seen that the function of the Ego is to identify the activity of 
physical life with itself, and thereby fashion out of the Ocean of Life a 
Personal Life. This, in other words, means that the character of a 
man belongs to him because his Immaterial Ego is able to identify it 
with itself. Butin thus maintaining personal and characteristic identity, 
the Ego is conferring upon the personal man a permanent character as 
outlined by his hereditary tendencies, and an impermanent and changing 
character which overlays the other. Thus, to take an example, two boys 
submitted to the same surroundings and educational influences will not 
lose their individuality; for the hereditary foundation of the character 
of each will assert a distinctive influence on the resulting development. 
Now, we have already seen that physical matter can give no permanent 
identity to a human being, such as the existence of this ‘‘hereditary 
foundation” affords proof of. It can only be given, therefore, by the 
Reincarnating Ego itself; so that while identifying the effects of phy- 
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sical life, and thus forming up a physical personality, it at the same 
time identifies them’in a definite and permanently individual way, 
which manifests on the physical plane and to our perceptions as the 
laws of heredity. This, I repeat, is evidently true from the fact that 
the Ego alone can furnish anything in the nature of permanent identity, 
and therefore if the seeds of heredity be in the Ego it must not only 
be subject to evolution, but this must have taken place upon this 
planet. Its Birth is but a Re-birth, and since heredity is the method 
by which its evolution is effected, so long as there is hereditary im- 
perfection, so long—it is reasonable to believe—will the Ego reincar- 
nate. Therefore, the law of heredity as assigning to man a permanent 
characteristic identity, proves the scientific necessity for Reincarnation 
under which the Ego lies. The question of how a Permanent Identity 
may evolve, an apparent contradiction in terms, will form the subject 


of another paper. 
THOS. WILLIAMS. 


Ty ° / ° 
Selections from Che Philosophumena. 
(Continued from Vol. XII. page 569.) 
ND the Thracians (he says) who dwell round the Haimos, call 
this [principle] Korybas—and the Phrygians in like manner 
with the Thracians—for, taking the source of its descent from the top 
of the head’ above and from the undelineable brain,? it permeates all 
the sources of those that are below him,* but how and in what manner 
it descends we are ignorant. This (says he) is what was spoken: 


His voice indeed we heard, but his form we have not seen.4 


For the voice of him when described and delineated® is heard, but 
what is the form that comes down from above from the undelineable, 
no man knows. And it is in the choic plasm,® but no one knows it. 
This (he says) is according to the Psalms: 

The God who inhabits the flood, and cries and calls from many waters.7 

The many waters (he says) are the manifold generation of mortal 

men, from which he cries and calls to the undelineable Man, saying: 


Save my darling® from the lions.® 


nae EN Sas - Saree - , 7 , 
do THS Kopupyns . . . THv dpxyv THs kataBdacews AapPBdvwv—a play on KopvBavra. 
2 Sc., of the macrocosmic Heavenly Man or Logos. 
8 Sc., the lower principles. 
4 C., John, iii. 8; Vv. 37: 
5 Sc., the manifested Logos. 
6 Sc., in the body of every man. 
1 Ch, Psalm, xxix. 10 and 3. 
6 povoyevy—vulgarly rendered “‘only begotten.’’ It means really the only one of its kind. 
9 Cf., Psalms, xxxiv. 17; xxi. 21, 22. 
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To him (he says) it was spoken: 


Thou art my son Israel, fear not; should’st thou pass through rivers, they shall 
not engulph thee; should’st thou pass through fire, it shall not burn thee.! 


By rivers (he says) he means the moist essence of generation, and 
by fire the impulse and desire towards generation. 


Thou art mine, fear not. 
And again (he says)— 


If a woman forget her children so as not to shew pity on them and give them 
suck, shall I too forget you ?? 


saith Adamas (he says) to his own men. 


Nay, though a woman should forget them [her children], yet will I not forget 
you. Upon my hands? have I graven you. 

And concerning his ascent, that is to say, his regeneration, whereby 
he is made spiritual, not fleshly, the scripture (says he) declares: 


Lift up the gates, ye who are lords of yourselves, and be ye raised up ye ever- 
lasting gates, and the king of glory shall come in— 


—that is to say, the wonder of wonders. 


For who (he says) is this king of glory? A worm‘ and no man, the scorn of 
man and the contempt of the people; he is the king of glory, he the mighty in 
war. 

By war he means the war in the body, for the plasm is moulded 
out of warring elements, as (he says) it is written: 

Remember the war that is warred in the body.® 

This (he says) is the entrance, and this the gate which Jacob saw 
when he journeyed into Mesopotamia, which is the passing from child- 
hood’ to puberty and manhood, that is to say, that knowledge was 
gained by his going into Mesopotamia—and Mesopotamia (he says) is 
the stream of the great Ocean, which flows from the middle of the 
Perfect Man;° and he wondered at the heavenly gate, saying: 

How terrible this place! It can be naught else than the dwelling of God, and 
this is the gate of heaven.? 

Wherefore (says he) Jesus says: 

I am the true gate. 


And he who says this, is (he says) the perfect man delineated from 


1 Cf, Isaiah, xli. 8; xlix. 3; xliii. 1, 2. 

2 Cf, Isaiah, xlix. 15. 

8 Perhaps a reference to the formative Hierarchies who fashion man, in which are stored the types 
upon which the “‘ Builders”? work. 

4 Kundalini, the serpentine or annular power; Buddhi made active. This is the Ophis or Serpent- 
man; the Dragon of Wisdom or Higher Ego, the outcast of the people, even as was and 7s the Christ. 

5 Cf, Psalm, xiii. 7,9 and 8; xxi. 7. 

6 Cf, Job, xl. 27. 

7 Sc., the childhood of adeptship. ? 

8 In Hind terminology this is the Celestial Ganga (Ganges) flowing from the AkAsha, or Ocean 
of Space. 

9 Cf, Genesis, xxviii. 17. 

10 Ch, John, x. 9. 
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the undelineable above. Accordingly (he says) the perfect man cannot 
be saved unless he be regenerated by passing through this gate. 

The Phrygians also (he says) call this [principle] Papa, for it calms 
all things which prior to its manifestation were in disorderly and inhar- 
monious movement. For the name Papa (he says) is of all the celestial 
and terrestrial and informal [ powers], saying: Calm, calm’ the discord 
of the Kosmos, and make ‘‘peace for them who are far,” that is to say, 
for the material and choic, and ‘‘peace for them who are near,”® that is, 
for the spiritual and intelligent perfect men. 

The Phrygians also call it the ‘‘dead,” inasmuch as it is in a tomb 
and sepulchre buried in the body. This, he says, is what is written: 

Ye are whitened sepulchres, filled (he says) within with the bones of the 
dead*— 
—for the living man‘ is notin you. And again (he says): 

The dead shall leap forth from the tombs.° 


That is to say, from their choic bodies, regenerated spiritual { men ], 
not fleshly. For this (he says) is the resurrection which takes place 
through the gate of the heavens, and they who pass not through it (he 
says) all remain dead. 

The same Phrygians again (he says) call this [principle] God after 
its transition. For [a man] becomes God, he says, when he rises from 
the dead and passes through this gate into heaven. This is the gate 
which Paul the apostle knew, setting it ajar in a mystery and saying 
that: 

He was caught up by a messenger and was carried to the second and third 


heaven into the paradise, and saw what he saw, and heard ineffable words, which 
are not lawful for a man to speak.® 


These are (he says) what are by all called the ineffable mysteries— 


Which also we speak of not in words taught of human wisdom, but in those 
taught of the spirit, comparing spiritual things with spiritual things; but the 
animal man does not perceive the things of the Spirit of God, for they are foolish- 
ness to him.?7 


And these things (he says) are the ineffable mysteries of the Spirit, 
which we alone know. Concerning them (he says) the Saviour declared: 


No onecan come unto me, unless my heavenly Father draw him.§ 


For it is excessively difficult to receive and accept the great and 
ineffable mystery. And again (he says) the Saviour said: 


1 rave TAve, a play on Tare. 

2 Cf, Ephes., ii. 17. 

8 Cf, Matth., xxiii. 27. 

4 In the Bruce MSS., The Book of the Gnoses of the Invisible, and The Book of the Great Logos in 
every Mystery (Amélineau), the “‘ Master” is throughout called “the dying Jesus.” 

5 Cf, Matth., xxvii. 52, 53; xi. 5; Like, vii. 22. 
6 Cf, LT Corinth., xii. 2-4. 
1 Cf, I Corinth., ii. 13, 14. 
8 Cf., John, vi. 44. 
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Not everyone that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
the heavens, but he that doeth the will of my Father who is in the heavens.! 

For it is necessary to do [the will] and not to hear of it only to 
enter into the kingdom of the heavens. And again (he says) he 
declared: 

The tax-gatherers and harlots go before you into the kingdom of the heavens.” 

For tax-gatherers (he says) are they who receive the taxes [also 
initiations |* of the universals, and we (he says) are the “‘tax-gatherers” 
[initiated |— 

Unto whom the ‘‘taxes” [initiations] of the zons have come.‘ 

For initiations [or perfections]° (he says) are the seeds dissemi- 
nated into the world from the undelineable, whereby the whole world is 
perfected ;° for through them also it began to be. 

And this (he says) is what was spoken: 

The sower went forth to sow. And some [seed] fell by the way side and was 
trodden under foot, and other on stony places; and it sprang up (he says), and, 
because it had no depth, it withered and died. And other (he says) fell on fair 
and good ground, and brought forth fruit, some a hundred, some sixty, and some 
thirty [fold]. He who has (he says) ears to hear, let him hear.7 

That is to say (he says), that no one can hear these mysteries 
except the perfected Gnostics. This (he says) is the fair and good 
land, of which Moses speaks: 

I will bring you into a fair and good land, into a land flowing with milk and 
honey.® 

This (he says) is the honey and milk, by tasting which the perfect 
become free from kingship® and become partakers in the perfection 
[Plér6ma}. This (he says) is the perfection through which all that is 
generated from the ingenerable both exists and is perfected. 

This same | principle] is also called by the Phrygians the ‘‘ Unfruit- 
ful.” For it is unfruitful when it is fleshly and trafficks in the desires 
of the flesh. This (he says) is what was written: 


Every tree that beareth not good fruit is cut down and cast into the fire.” 


For these fruits (he says) are the living men of the Logos alone, 
who pass through the third gate. And so they say: 


If ye ate dead things and did living deeds, what will ye do if ye eat living 
things? 


1 Cf, Matth., vii. 21. 

2 Cf, Matth., xxi. 31. — ; 

8 Another untranslatable word-play: TeA@vau are tax-gatherers (publicans); Ta teXy are either 
“taxes,” “initiations,”’ ‘‘mysteries,’’ or ‘‘ends.”’ 

4 Cf, I Corinth., x. 11. The Authorized Version translates this, ‘the ends of the world”! 

® réXy. 

® cuvreAcirat. 

1 Cf, Matth., xiii. 3-9; Mark, iv. 3-9; Luke, viii. 5-8. 

8 Cf, Deuteronomy, xxxi. 20. 

9 Sc., the kingship of matter. See above (Chap. 8; LUCIFER, xii. 567) “the unkinged race above ”’; 
those on the fourth plane, above the three lower planes of matter. 

10 Cf, Matth., iii. 10; Luke, iii. 9. 
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And by living things they mean logoi and thoughts and men, the 
pearls of that undelineable, cast down into the plasm below. That is 
(he says) the meaning of: 

Cast not that which is holy to the dogs, nor the pearls to the swine—! 
—saying that the work of dogs and swine’ is the intercourse between 
man and woman. ) 

The Phrygians also (he says) call the same [principle] Aipolos 
[vulgo, the ‘goat herd” |, not because (he says) he feeds she-goats and 
he-goats, as the psychics® interpret the name, but because (he says) he 
is the Aipolos, that is to say ‘‘he who is ever turning’’* (ho aez polon), 
revolving, and driving round the whole Kosmos in its revolution. For 
the turning (foleiz) is the revolution and mutation of things. Hence 
(he says) they call the two centres [or goads]’ of the heaven, poles 
(polous). The poet also says: 

Hither resorts® (fd/ezfaz) the old man of the sea, whose words err not, the 
immortal A/gyptian Proteus.7 

He is not ‘for sale,’® but rotates there, as it were, and revolves. 
The cities moreover in which we dwell are called cities (fo/eis)® because 
we turn ourselves about and move roundinthem. Thus it is (he says) 
that the Phrygians call by the name of Ai-polos him who rotates all 
things always in all directions and turns them to their proper 
[affinities ].” 

The Phrygians also call it (he says) the “Fruitful,” for (he says): 


More are the children of the lonely woman than of her who hath a husband." 


That is to say, that the regenerate immortal [children] and they 
that continue for ever are many, though few be generated; whereas the 


1 Cf, Matth., vii. 6. 

2 ITcannot but think that there may be a connection between this symbology and the mystic words 
“hue kue.’”’? The pig-washing was an important incident in the public procession of the Eleusinia, as 
Apuleius tells usin The Golden Ass. The license of mystical word-play would find no difficulty in 
connecting ve KVE with Os (pig) and KUwv (dog), and the transition from Ds to its synonym xotpos 
would be simple. Hence the dog and pig symbolize the lower animal man and woman which have 
to be transformed into the androgyne Inner Man, and thence into the Christos. Compare also the 
parable of the Prodigal Son (the Astral Man, and also the Lower Manas) who went into a foreign 
country (earth life) and was fain to fill his belly with the husks that the “swine’’ did eat. Perhaps 
also this may throw some light on the theological “crux” of the casting out of the devils into the 
herd of ‘“‘swine.’’ 

3 Those of the second of the three degrees, pneumatics (spiritual), psychics (astral), hylics 
(material). 

* aimoXos = 6 del rodOv. 

§ KEéVTPOV means both a centre and a goad; ros means either a pole or the vault of the heaven. 
What if after all the “magnetic pole”’ is a circular tract above and owts/de the earth! 

6 Lit., turns round and round, or goes and comes frequently. 

1 Cf., Hom., Od., iv. 384. 

8 The word 7wAetTat can bear the meaning of TiTpaoKETat also; and this was probably the 
vulgar interpretation of the line. 

° roXes. 

10 Aipolos isthe magnetic sphere of the heavens (Hiranyagarbha) and of man; and Proteus is the 
Astral Light. Proteus, in the legend, always tried to escape by changing his shape; if held firmly, 
however, he revealed the truth. So with the Astral Light; its ever changing waves must be steadied 
and held firmly in the grasp of the will, before a true vision can be seen. 

ll Cf, Lsatah, liv. 1; Gal., iv. 27. 
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fleshly (he says) all perish, though very many be generated. For this 
cause (he says): 
Rachael was weeping for her children and would not (he says) be comforted 
from weeping over them. 
For she knew (he says): 
That they are not.! 


Jeremiah also bewails the Jerusalem below, not the city in Phcenicia, 
but the perishable generation below. For Jeremiah also (he says) knew 
the perfect man, the regenerator from water and spirit, not the fleshly. 
At any rate the same Jeremiah said: 


He is Man and who shall know him ?? 


Thus (he says) the knowledge of the perfect man is very profound 
and difficult to comprehend. For the beginning of perfection (he says) 
is the knowledge’ of Man; but the knowledge of God is complete 
perfection. 

The Phrygians also (he says) call it the ‘“‘Plucked Green Wheat- 
ear,’”* and after the Phrygians the Athenians, in their Eleusinian 
mysteries, show those who are initiated in silence into the great and 
marvellous and most perfect mystery of the Epopts,® a plucked wheat- 
ear. Now this wheat-ear is also with the Athenians the illuminator 
from the undelineable, perfect and great, just as the hierophant also— 
not emasculated as Attis, but made eunuch with hemlock juice and 
divorced from all fleshly generating—in the night, at Eleusis, from 
beneath many a cloud of fire,° accomplishing the great and ineffable 
mysteries, shouts and cries aloud, saying: 


Our lady hath borne a sacred son, Brim6 [hath given birth to] Brimos— 


—that is to say, the strong to the strong. Our lady (he says) is the 
spiritual generation, the celestial, the above; and the ‘‘strong” he who 
is thus born. 

Now the mystery is called Eleusin and Anaktoreion—Eleusin, 
because (he says) we the spiritual [ pneumatics ] come from above, from 
Adamas, streaming downwards, for the Eleusin (he says) is the 
“coming,” and the Anaktoreion is the ‘‘returning”’ above.’ This (he 
says) is what they who are initiated into the Eleusinian mysteries affirm. 
And the law is that they must be initiated into the little mysteries 
before they are initiated into the great. For greater ‘‘deaths’’® receive 
greater ‘“lots.”® And the little mysteries (he says) are those of the 


1 Cf, Matth., ii. 18; Jerem., xxxi. 15. 
2 Cf, Jerem., xvi. 9. 
voots. 
4 The purified “ Lower Manas.” 
5 This is said to have been the third degree; the literal meaning of the word is ‘“‘watchers.”’ 
6 Probably some psychic phenomenon. 
7 evocoOau ydp, dyoiv, éoriv eOetv, 76 dé dvaxrdpevov TO dvedOely advo. 
. peopor; perhaps the ‘‘death unto sin’’ is meant. 
i! pootpar—the sentence is attributed to Hérakleitos. 
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Persephoné below. And concerning these mysteries and the way that 
leads to them—a way that is broad and wide and brings them that die 
to Persephoné—{ the Saviour speaks | and the poet also says: 

But beneath it is a rugged path, hollow, and clayey, yet best to lead us to the 
grove delightsome of far-honoured Aphrodité.t 

These (he says) are the little mysteries, those of fleshly generation, 
and after men have been once initiated into them, they should leave 
them and pass to the initiation into the great and heavenly [ mysteries ]. 
For they (he says) who die their ‘‘deaths” in them receive greater 
“lots.” For this (he says) is the gate of heaven, and this is the house 
of God, where the good God dwells alone, into which (he says) no 
impure man shall come, no psychic, no fleshly [man]; but it is kept 
under watch for the spiritual alone, where they must come, and, casting 
away their garments,’ all become bridegrooms robbed of their virility 
by the virgin spirit.4. For this is the virgin with child® who conceives. 
and brings forth a son, which is neither psychic, nor fleshly, but the 
blessed zeon of zeons.® Concerning these things (he says), the Saviour 
declared explicitly that: 

Narrow and strait is the way that leadeth to life, and few are they who enter 
into it; but wide and broad is the way which leadeth to destruction, and many are 
they that pass thereby.7 

g. The Phrygians, moreover, say that the Father of the Universals. 
is Amygdalos [ va/go, ‘‘an almond tree” ], no [ordinary] tree (he says), 
but the preexisting Amygdalos who, having in himself the perfect fruit 
—as it were throbbing and stirring in the depth—rent his breasts, and 
brought forth his invisible and unnameable and ineffable child of 
whom we tell.® 

For [the verb] amyxai has the meaning of bursting and cutting 
open, just as (he says), in the case of inflamed bodies or [bodies] that 
are afflicted with some tumour, physicians when cutting into them 
speak of scarifications [amychas]. Thus (he says) the Phrygians give 
the name of Amygdalos to that from which emanated and was produced 
the invisible— 

Through which all things came into existence and without which naught 
existed.® 

The Phrygians also give the name of Suriktés [the piper]” to that _ 
which was thence emanated, for that emanation is the spirit of harmony. 


1 The poet is unknown; some have suggested Parmenidés. 

2 Sc., in the heavenly inheritance. 

8 Lower principles. 

4 Become absorbed in Buddhi. 

5 Cf, Isatah, v. 14. 

6 Or, blessed for ever and ever. 

1 Cf, Matth., vii. 13, 14. 

8 Amygdalos is Vishnu; the Perfect Fruit is Hiranygarbha, the Resplendent Germ or Golden Egg. 
The Depth is the Jagad-yoni or Womb of the Universe. 

9 Cf., John, i. 3. 

10 Suriktés is the player on the seven-reeded Pan-pipe (syrinx). 
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For the deity (he says) is spirit: wherefore (says he) the true worshippers 
worship neither in this mountain, nor in Jerusalem, but in spirit. For the worship 
of the initiated is spiritual, not carnal.} 

And the Spirit? is there where is the Father, and is also called the 
Son, [for the Son was] born from this Father there—/ that is to say, in 
that spiritual state }. 

He [the Son] (he says) is the many-named, thousand-eyed, incom- 
prehensible one, of whom is every nature, but one [nature] desires him 
in one way, another in another. 

This (he says) is the Word of God, which (says he) is the word of 
the pronouncenient® of the great power; wherefore shall it be sealed 
and hidden and concealed, placed in the habitation, where the root of 
the universal [principles] has its foundation, down from the eons, 
powers, intelligences, gods, angels, delegate spirits, the beings that are 
and them that are not, the generable, the ingenerable, the incompre- 
hensible, the comprehensible, years, months, days, hours, to the part- 
less point, from which the most minute begins to increase by parts. 
For (says he) the point, which is nothing and consists of nothing, for 
it is partless [indivisible |, will produce for itself an efznoza [intelligence 
or thought }, a magnitude that is beyond comprehension. 

This (he says) is the kingdom of the heavens, the grain of mustard 
seed,* the indivisible point,® which is the primeval spark* in the body, 
and which no man (says he) knoweth, save only the spiritual. 

This (he says) is what was spoken: 


There is neither speech nor language, whereby their voices are not heard.7 


Thus they adapt off-hand to their own view everything that has 
been said or done by men, pretending that all things [thus] become 
spiritualized. Whence also they say that not even the actors in the 
theatres speak or act without meaning. And so it is (he says) that, on 
the assembling of the audience, we have a man coming in clad in 
strange robes, with a harp in his hand, on which he plays, and thus 
sings of the great mysteries without knowing what he says: 

Whether the child of Kronos, or of blessed Zeus, or of great Rhea, hail to 
thee, Attis, mystic mutilation’ of Rhea. 


Thee the Assyrians call thrice-desirable Adénis; Egypt calls thee Osiris; the 
Hellénes Wisdom, the Celestial Horn of Mén; the Samothracians, Venerable 


1 Cf, John, iv. 21. : 

2 The Holy Ghost of orthodox Christian nomenclature. 

8 Apophasis; it is curious to remark that The Great Apophasis was the title of the most important 
scripture of the Simonians, and that Simon claimed to be inspired by the Great Power of God. 
These are all synonyms for the Logos or Higher Self. (Cf. Philos., vi. 9; and Simon Magus, p. 13.) 

4 Cf, Matth., xiii. 31, 32; Mark, iv. 31, 32; Luke, xiii. 19. 

5 The Purusha ‘of the size of a thumb” (Angushta-matrah) of the Upanishads. 

“s evuTrapxovoa gives the idea of being at the very origin, root, or “ heart,” of a thing. 

1 Ch, Ps., xix. 3. That is to say, the “‘voices’’ of the hierarchies of the powers are to be heard 
and interpreted by all men in all tongues. 

8 Schneidewin translates KaTnpes AKpPLo La. by “‘debile mutilamen,’’ Macmahon by “ gloomy 
mutilation ”’ ; KaTnpes not only means “ gloomy”? in the sense of “downcast,”’ ‘‘mute,’’ but also 
‘‘dim,” ‘obscure ’’—hence “ mystic ’’; AK PLo La. is a rare word of which I can find no other in- 
stances, the translation ‘‘ mutilation ’’ may, therefore, be wrong. 
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Adamna; the Haimonioi, Korybas; and the Phrygians, sometimes Papa, anon the 
Dead, or God, or the Unfruitful, or Aipolos, or the Plucked Green Wheat-ear, or 
the Man, the Piper, whom Amygdalos, the Fruitful, bore.1 

This (he says) is the multiformed Attis, whom they sing of in the 
following hymn. 

I will sing the praise of Attis, Rheié’s [Attis] with the booming of bells 
the wind instruments of the Ideean Kourétes,? but I will blend with Apollo’s muse 
of harps [the song] ‘‘Evoi! evan! [to thee], as Pan, as Bakcheus, as shepherd of 
bright stars.” 

For these and such like reasons they [the Naaseni] assiduously 
attend what are called the ‘‘Mysteries of the Great Mother,” from a 
belief that through what takes place at them they will perceive the 
whole mystery. For they have no other [mysteries] than what are 
performed there [sc., in the Mysteries of the Great Mother], except 
that they are not emasculated; they only complete the work of the 
emasculated. For they most severely and vigilantly enjoin [their 
order] to abstain from intercourse with a woman, just as if they were 
{really ] emasculated. And the rest of the business, as we have stated 
at length, they carry out just as though they were emasculated. 

And they honour nothing but the Naas, being called Naasenians. 
Now Naas is the Serpent, from which (he says) are all those [shrines] 
which are under the heaven called temples (zaous) from the word 
naas; for to that Naas alone is every shrine and every initiatory rite 
and every mystery dedicated, and, in general, no initiatory rite could 
be found under heaven, in which there is not a temple (zaos) and the 
Naas in it, from which [indeed } it has come to be called Naos. 

And they say that the Serpent is the Moist Essence,’ just as [did ] 
Thalés the Milesian, and [deny] that anything at all that exists, 
whether immortal or mortal, whether animate or inanimate, could hold 
together without him [the Serpent ];* that all things are in subjection 
to him, and he is good, and has all things in himself as in the horn of 
the one-horned bull,®> so that he distributes beauty and bloom to all 
that are, according to their nature and appropriateness, as though 
permeating all things, just as [the river]: 

Proceeding forth out of Eden and dividing itself into four sources.® 

And they say that Eden is the brain, as it were bound and com- 
pressed in surrounding vestures like heavens; and they believe that 
Paradise is the man as far as the head only; therefore that: 

This river proceeding out of Kden— 


—that is, from the brain— 


1 These terms have been already explained above. 

2 Ican make no sense of ov avA@v Idatwy Kovpyrwv puxtyta. Schneidewin gives “nec 
rursus tibiarum Ideorum, quee accinunt Curetibus;’’ and Macmahon, ‘‘or of Ideean pipers, which 
accord with [the voices of] the Curetes.”’ 

8 Sc., the AkAsha and Astral Light. 

4 The Fohatic aspect of the Logos. 

5 Cf, Deut., xxxiii. 17. 

6 Ch, Gen., ii. 10. 
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—is divided into four sources, and the name of the first river is Pheis6n. This 
is that which encircles all the land of Evilat; there is gold, and the gold of that 
land is fair, and there is the red and the green stone.! 

This (he says) is the eye, which by its distinction? and colours 
bears witness to what is said. 

And the name of the second river is Geén. This is that which encircles all the 
land of Aithiopia. 

This (he says) is the hearing, since it is labyrinth-like. 

And the name of the third is Tigris. This is that which floweth over against 
the Assyrians. 

This (he says) is smelling,® for the current of its stream is very 
rapid. And it flows over against the Assyrians, because after every 
act of expiration, on respiration the breath drawn in from the air with- 
out enters more swiftly and with greater strength. For this is the 
nature of respiration. 

And the fourth river is Euphrates.4 

This, they say, is the mouth, through which is the way out of 
prayer and the way in of food, for it makes glad, and nourishes, and 
fashions the spiritual perfect man. This (he says) is— 

—the water which is above the firmament—°® 
concerning which (he says) the Saviour declared: 

If thou hadst known who is he that has asked [thee], thou would’st have asked 
from Him, and He would have given thee to drink living water bubbling forth.® 

To this water (he says) every nature comes, each selecting its own 
essences, and from this water there comes to every nature that which is 
appropriate to it (he says), more surely than iron to the Hercules’ stone,’ 
and gold to the spur of the sea falcon,® and chaff to the amber. 

But if anyone (he says) is blind from birth and has not seen the 
true light— 

—which lighteth every man that cometh into the world— 
let him receive sight through us, and let him—as it were through a 
garden [ Paradise] abounding in every kind of tree and in which many 
seeds have been planted—gaze at the water permeating all the trees and 
seeds, and he shall see that from one and the same water the olive 
selects and draws the oil, and the vine the wine; and so with the rest of 
the trees, each according to its kind.” 


1 The Authorized Version has “ bdellium and onyx stone.’’ The Septuagint has the same reading 
as the above text, ‘‘ 6 avOpaké Kal AiGos 6 mpacwwos.” No one knows exactly what the anthrax 
was, except that the colour was red; the other words mean literally the “‘leek-green stone.”’ 

2 That is, place of honour among the senses. 

8 Or rather, the function of the nasal organ generally. 

4 Cf, Gen., ii. 11-14. 

BCP Gen 47: 

6 Cf, John, iv. to. 

7 Magnet. 

8 There is great doubt as to the meaning of this. It can be translated as “rod” or 
or ‘*‘back-bone”’ or “‘spur,’’ and is mentioned in three passages of our text. 

9 Cf., John, i. 9; xi. 1. 

10 This refers to the Akasha, the Astral Ocean, or Living Water, of Nature. 


“comb” 
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But (says he) that Man is of no honour in the world, but of great 
honour [in heaven, being betrayed |' by those who do not know him to. 
those who do not know him, being accounted as a drop from a cask.” 

But we (says he) are the spiritual [pneumatics], who choose for 
ourselves, from the living water of the Euphrates, which flows through 
the midst of Babylon, that which is suited [to our natures], passing 
through the gate of truth, which is Jesus, the blessed. And of all 
men we alone are Chvistians, celebrating the mystery at the third gate, 
and being anointed there by the unspeakable Chrism from the horn, 
like as [ was] David, not from a vessel of clay’ (he says) as [was] Saul, 
who went into fellow-citizenship with an evil daimon of carnal desire. 

10. We have set forth, then, the few selections above from their 
numerous [ writings]; for innumerable {indeed ] are the silly and crazy 
attempts of their folly. But since we have exposed to the best of our 
ability their unknowable Gnosis, we deem it well to add the following 
to it. It is a psalm which they have strung together, in which it would 
appear that all the mysteries of their error are celebrated, [and runs | 
as follows: 

Mind was the first, the generative law of All; 

Second was Chaos diffused, [child] of the Firstborn; 

Thirdly, the toiling Soul received the law. 

Wherefore surrounded with . . . a form 

It weary grows, subdued by death 

Now holding sway, it sees the light; 

Anon, cast into piteous plight, it weeps. 

Whiles, it weeps, it rejoices; 

Now wails and is judged; 

And now is judged and dies. 

And now it cannot pass 

Into the labyrinth [of rebirth] it has wandered. 
said: Father! 

A searching after evil on the earth 

Makes [man] to wander from thy breath [spirit]. 

He seeks to shun the bitter Chaos, 

But knows not how to flee. 

Wherefore, send me, O Father! 

Seals in my hands, I will descend; 

Through every eon I will tread my way; 

All mysteries I’l] reveal; 

And show the shapes of Gods; 

The hidden secrets of the Holy Path 


Shall take the name of Gnosis, 
And V’ll hand them on. G. Ro Ss MEADS 


1 Miller suggests these words to fill up the lacuna. 

2 Cf, Isatah, x1. 15. 

Si/ Semi, Rots) XVi-, 14, 

4 The first two-thirds of the text are so corrupt that Schneidewin has abandoned it entirely. 
Miller has attempted some emendations, and Macmahon has ventured a version. Hesays: ‘the 
Abbé Cruice explains the connection of the hymn with the foregoing exposition, and considers it to 
have a reference to the Metempsychosis, which forms part of the system of the Naaseni.”’ 
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Cibetan Buddhism. 


T is with great pleasure that we have received the second part of the 
Journal and Text of the Buddhist Text Society of India Like the 
previous number the new part is devoted to what may be called Tibetan 
Buddhism, and the work of this excellent Society will do much to 
supplement the endeavours of the Pali Text Society which has started 
so well on the books of the so-called “Southern Church.” We might 
as well try to understand Christianity without Roman Catholicism as 
endeavour to eliminate the Northern scriptures from the Buddhist 
canon; and yet, strangely enough, this is just what a certain group of 
Orientalists try to do. Of course the parallel is not entirely exact, but 
it may stand as a rough comparison for a better appreciation of the 
anomaly attempted. The number is prefaced by the interesting ‘‘ Pro- 
ceedings” of the Society, the account by Mr. Sharat Chandra Das, C.I.E., 
of some of the Libraries in Tibet, being of especial interest. The learned 
Tibetan explorer spoke as follows: 


The language of Tibet is entirely foreign to us, it having nothing in common 
with Sanskrit. Its pronunciation, like the Chinese, is most difficult. The form of 
Buddhism which is prevalent in Tibet is little known to the learned world. The 
minister [of the Grand Lama of Tashi-lhunpo] possessed the largest collection of 
Sanskrit and Tibetan works of all kinds. His Library, though inferior to the 
principal University Libraries of the country, was not inferior to any that was 
possessed by a private gentlemen in U or Tsan. . . . The State. Library of 
Tashi-lhunpo, which was located in the Grand Lama’s residence, is one of the 
largest Libraries of Tibet. 

I visited the ancient Libraries of Sakya, Sam-ye and Lhasa, which were filled 
with original Sanskrit works taken from India. The Library of Sakya is a lofty 
four-storied stone building of great size, erected about the middle of the twelfth 
century. It was here that the monumental work of Kshemendra, called Kalpalata, 
was translated into Tibetan verse by the order of Phags-pa, the grand hierarch who 
converted the Emperor Khublai to Buddhism. I visited the great monastery of 
Sam-ye, which was built in the beginning of the eighth century after the model 
Idanta Puri Vihara of Magadha. It was here that the largest collection of Sanskrit 
works existed. The Library when I saw it contained comparatively few books. I 
was told that the largest collection of ancient Sanskrit books existed in it eighty 
years ago when the Library was destroyed by an accidental fire. . . . Asregards 
the Dalai Lama’s Library at Lhasa, it is considered the largest of all the Libraries of 
Tibet. 

If the ancient Sanskrit works, that are preserved in the great Libraries of Tibet 
can be recovered, Sanskrit literature will be considerably enriched. 


1 Published at 86/2 Jaun Bazar Street, Calcutta, Annual Subscription, eight shillings. 
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The lecturer went on to quote some passages on morality and 
Buddhist Tantra, among the most remarkable being: 


Whatever is unpleasing to yourself never do it to another. 


Speaking of the characters of the Tibetan alphabet, Mr. Sharat 
Chandra Das said: 


Nagari has undergone considerable changes, but the Tibetan characters from 
the time of their introduction till now have remained in a fixed unchangeable state, 
owing to the use of the stereotype block in printing in Tibet from the beginning of 
the ninth century, A.D. 


We wonder whether our learned Tibetan scholar has any other 
authority for the following story of the conversion of the great Khan 
Khublai to Buddhism than that of Marco Polo. 


Emperor Khublai (miraculous) told the Missionaries sent by the Pope that if 
they could convince him of the superiority of the doctrine of Christ by exhibiting 
some kind of miracle, he would become a Christian, and if, on the other hand, the 
Grand Lama of Tibet worked any miracle, he would become a Buddhist. The 
Grand Lama caused the cup of wine, that was lying on the Emperor’s table, to rise 
to His Majesty’s lips (without any human agency) in the presence of Marco Polo 
and the wondering Missionaries. When the Emperor accepted Buddhism, the dis- 
comtited Missionaries remarked that the cup was lifted by the devil, under whose 
influence the monarch had fallen. From this date and circumstance the Grand 
Lamas of Tibet have become recognized as the supreme heads of the Buddhist 
Church of Higher Asia and China. 


The concluding point of interest in this remarkable speech was 
the declaration that: 


According to the Tibetan historians, Buddhism was destroyed in India by the 
Mahomedans. Their account agrees with the descriptions contained in Mahomedan 
histories translated by Major Raverty and others. 


It would be well if some competent scholar would go exhaustively 
into this disputed point and clear it up once for all. 

In the Bhakti Shatakam (One Hundred Shlokas on Reverence and 
Love), translated by Pandit Hara Prasad Shastri, M.A. (of which an 
excellently printed text is also given), there are two interesting shlokas 
on the ‘“‘aura” of Buddha, which run as follows: 


g. Let that . . . which is blue in some places, yellow in some places, red 
in some places, which has the beauty of the moon in some places, which is as 
delightful as the Indian madder (sa7jishthd) in some places, and which is brilliant 
in other places, and which thus obtains by the intermixture of these colours six 
flames (which serve as six tufts of hair), which holds these colours above its head, 
let that thing be my refuge. 

93. The glory, that halo of light so charming to look at, proceeding from thy 
person, shines brilliantly like the fresh bow helonging to the great Indra [sc., the 
rainbow], shining on all sides of the golden mountain. If that halo come within 
the range of vision of any person, the mass of utter darkness belonging to that 
person, is forthwith dispelled from the inner world and from the outer. 


“The Birth-Stories of the Grand Lama of Tibet,” are interesting 
because of the realistic way in which the narrator works out the theory 
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of rebirths and also for the frequent mention of Devachan (Sukh4vati), 
So far we have only come across the technical term Devachan once in 
Emile Schlagintweit’s well-known work on Buddhism in Tibet. Deva- 
chan seems to be a common enough technical term in Tibetan literature, 
and is an unanswerable evidence of the sources from which H. P. Blavat- 
sky took the term she so boldly used. No one would have had the 
hardihood to take an obscure technical term on/y once used in ordinary 
sources of information and convert it into a commonplace, had they 
not had other and more reliable sources of information to draw on 
that had not yet become common Western property. 

An Appendix on “The Bon Religion” (Dugpa) starts out with a 
noble enough programme. We are told: 

The highest aim of a Bon devotee is to attain to the position of the Eternal 
called gyun drun (Sanatana), and at the same time to retain his personality, with a 
view to work for the good and welfare of all living beings of the world. Whoever 
endeavours to gain that supreme position must perform two kinds of good works 
on this earth, viz., those of ordinary usefulness, and those of supreme usefulness. 

On reading further, however, we are disappointed by falling into 
a host of Tantrik invocations. 

The number is completed by a large lithograph of a famous stone 
shrine of the Buddha, containing the lotus-seated Tathagata in the. 
posture of Samadhi and surrounded by a number of interesting frescoes. 


Esoteric Ceaching. 
AUTHORITY IN THEOSOPHY. 


R. SINNETT’S article in the last number of LucIFER, entitled 
““Hsoteric Teaching,” ought not to be allowed to pass without a 
protest. Mr. Sinnett says, ‘‘the really important point developed by 
the controversy has to do with the question, What was Madame 
Blavatsky’s position really in the Occult world, and what kind of 
authority should be attached to the writings she has left behind her?” 
Now I disagree that this is the really important point. We know so 
little about the Occult world, about the Masters and their methods of 
working, or their relations with individuals, that it would be sheer pre- 
sumption on our part to endeavour to define the position of Madame 
Blavatsky in the Occult world. I think most of us are quite content to 
know, as Mrs. Besant puts it, that she was a ‘‘Chela of one of the Masters, 
helped and taught by and in constant communication with Him.” Mr. 
Sinnett apparently claims the same position, and I have no doubt that 
there are others among us who could claim thesame. I for one do not 
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wish to discredit the claim; but the mere claim is not sufficient to set 
up an authority on any particular point in connection with Theo- 
sophical teachings. The claim must be substantiated in other ways 
before it can gain our recognition and respect. 

The question as to what kind of authority should be attached to 
the writings of Madame Blavatsky, or of Mr. Sinnett respectively, and 
the question of authority in general, is one which I think admits of an 
easy answer in common-sense terms. We must recognize first of all 
that no standard of authority can in any way be set up which shall be 
equally acceptable to everyone. Mr. Sinnett or Madame Blavatsky may 
be an authority to me on certain points, through what I know personally 
as to their information on those points, or as to the authority from 
which they have gathered that information. But I cannot go to my 
friend A and say to him, ‘“‘You must accept this because Mr. Sinnett 
has had a letter from a Master saying that it is so.” The question of 
authority is not one which can be settled at all in any special sense; it 
is a matter for individual knowledge and judgment. The plain fact is 
that Theosophy is before the world on its own merits, and as such it 
will be judged. The Masters as ‘Facts and Ideals” are an essential 
part of Theosophy as a whole; but this does not mean that we are 
bound to accept all that is written or said about them, nor even that we 
are bound to accept quotations from letters said to come from them. 
To those who have had no personal acquaintance with Madame 
Blavatsky or Mr. Sinnett, their mere zfse adzx7t that such and such a 
sentence is a quotation from a letter from a Master is of no value what- 
ever. How is Mr. Sinnett going to prove that his extracts come from 
a Master? And if he cannot prove it, what becomes of his authority? 
I do not mean to say that Mr. Sinnett is wrong in giving his quotations; 
Iam merely pointing out that the quotations have no intrinsic authority 
which all can equally recognize. 

The position is simply this: Madame Blavatsky gave certain teach- 
ings to the world, claiming that she derived them from certain Masters. 
Mr. Sinnett gives certain teachings to the world, claiming that he also 
derives them from the same Masters. These teachings are in the main 
identical, but differ in some details. I do not think this difference is 
anything but what might be expected. It is in itself useful in making 
us careful how we accept azy statements, whether quotations from 


Masters or otherwise. 

When, therefore, Mr. Sinnett speaks of ‘‘the disastrous mistake of 
stereotyping the utterances of Madame Blavatsky or of anyone else 
outside of the Masters,’ I would ask him, why we should stereotype 
any utterances whatever? If we are to stereotype the quotations which 
he chooses to give us from letters alleged to have been received by him 
from Masters, we are certainly constituting exactly that “new body of 
dogmatic scripture” which he professes to be so anxious to avoid. 
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It is perhaps necessary to point out further, that the question as to 
the authority of any particular writing is one which is quite distinct 
from the value thereof. The value is something which we can settle 
quite apart from the authority. We do not need to know who the 
writing comes from in order to determine its intrinsic value. The value 
of The Secret Doctrine does not depend upon the authority of Madame 
Blavatsky as the mouthpiece of the Masters, it depends upon the mea- 
sure of Truth which it reveals to us; and it will stand or fall thereby. 

And if Mr. Sinnett wishes us to accept his own particular presenta- 
tion of the Esoteric Philosophy, he must show us that it is more co- 
herent, more in harmony with the principles of correspondence and 
analogy which we have learnt to recognize, than what we have received 
from other sources. 

‘Within the area of serious Theosophic study” the question of the 
Planetary Chain should be settled on this basis, and we should listen 
with the greatest respect to anything Mr. Sinnett may be able to bring 
forward in support of his views. But I for one cannot but express my 
deepest regret at the personal method which he has adopted in order to 
enforce his own authority as against that of Madame Blavatsky, now 
that she is no longer with us to answer for herself. 

W. KINGSLAND. 
MARS AND MERCURY. 
A Possible Solution. 

THE solution of the difficulty about Mars and Mercury may pos- 
‘sibly be this. These two Planets may very well belong to our ‘System 
of Worlds” without belonging to our ‘Planetary Chain” as that ex- 
pression is used in Zhe Secret Doctrine; that is, to our Earth with its six 
higher companions, corresponding to the six higher principles. Our 
total evolution may be concerned with seven such “ Planetary Chains,” 
as The Secret Doctrine calls them, or ‘‘Septenary Worlds,” as they would 
ibe called in Esoteric Buddhism; and this set of seven Planetary Chains 
may be “our system of worlds,” in the words of the letter quoted. Of 
these seven Planetary Chains or Septenary Worlds, which are, as it 
were, seven chains of pearls hung side by side, our Earth, Mars, 
Mercury, and four other planets unknown to Science may be the fourth 
members or Planet D. So that our total evolution in this period may 
be carried on over seven sets of Septenary Worlds, for undoubtedly we 
have affinity with the whole sum of the starry children of space; other- 
wise they could never be related to our consciousness at all; or, to 
speak more simply, we could not see them. 

Whether the Chain or Septenary System of Mercury is to be con- 
cerned in our evolution after we have entirely done with our present 
Septenary World, or whether we are to circle round a system of inter- 
woven Chains, is a question which does not press for immediate solu- 


tion. We had better agree to wait and see. 
5: 
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As this will give us a breathing space of from fifty to five hundred 
million years, during which the Planet we are aiming at will have 
changed as completely as our faculties of perceiving it, it does not 
matter much what we call it, in the meantime. We may postpone the 
question of names till we get there, and meanwhile discuss the problem 
with that ‘quiet, calm deliberation” which, we are assured, “will 
disentangle every knot.” Grae 

“WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS.” 

In studying the Esoteric Philosophy, one of the first things that 
the learner has forced upon him is that he really knows very little of 
the real facts of the universe. He may bea walking encyclopeedia of 
general information, but he finds he is a very empty vessel indeed so 
far as the facts of the Occult world are concerned. Nor does any real 
student, even when he has collected some scraps of information on the 
subject, imagine that he is nearing the end of his task. More and 
more it is forced upon him that behind every elementary fact he can 
grasp, there is an infinity of information he is not yet possessed of. 
But his elementary facts in Occultism are of a different nature to what 
he previously regarded as facts.. They are living, not dead things; 
ideas which appear and reappear in many shapes. THE SECRET Doc- 
TRINE is a living thing; the books called Zhe Secret Doctrine, Esoteric 
Buddhism, etc., are in themselves dead things, masks of the real SECRET 
DocTRINE, and it depends on every student individually whether he 
can make their words—or, more important still, the ideas buried in the 
words—live in his own consciousness. 

Now, with regards to the Planetary Chain, it is also an idea, and 
has moreover a whole universe of ideas behind it. By means of 
analogy, the information given in Zhe Secret Doctrine on the Planetary 
Chain supplements in a marvellous manner the information given as to 
the constitution of man himself and his various “principles”; but 
this would be impossible if the ‘Planetary Chain” were composed of 
separate physical planets, as is stated by the writer of Esoteric Buddh- 
ism. C. J”s excellent remarks show us the way out of all these 
apparent contradictions, and fall in with what ‘“‘we have heard’’—to 
use a Buddhist expression. The Manvantara of our Chain is said to 
consist of seven Rounds—and then the Chain “dies.” But there is a 
Solar Manvantara consisting of forty-nine Rounds. It is natural to 
suppose that Mars, Mercury, and the four invisibles have their place in 
the evolution of the Solar Manvantara, as may also some other Septe- 
nates, and that there may be sever ‘‘Sacred Planets” and seven only, 
no matter whether science discovers nine or ninety-nine ‘‘planets” in 
the Solar System. We, however, have got quite enough to do to 
understand the Earth’s Planetary Chain at present, without speculating 
on “wheels within wheels,” of which we have no information. 


Gack. S. NG 
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Che Law of Analogy. 

Behold how like the moon reflected in the tranquil waves, Alaya is reflected by 
the small and by the great, is mirrored in the tiniest atoms, yet fails to reach the 
heart of all.— The Voice of the Silence. 

HE Law of Analogy, or as it is sometimes called the Law of 

Correspondence, is the fundamental idea in the Esoteric Philo- 
sophy, and its right application is the key-note to all Esoteric study. 
It is by means of this law that we can proceed from the known to the 
unknown, and thus widen the circle of our knowledge. The same 
changeless laws of evolution and involution are at work in an atom, a 
man, a world, a universe; and if we rightly understood the meaning 
of one moment of our lives, we should understand the whole. Thus 
the saying of Emerson, ‘“‘There is no great and no small in the Soul 
that maketh all,” may be applied both to time and space. As applied 
to time it suggests that all cycles—Manvantaras, Kalpas, Rounds, 
Races, Lives—are formed essentially on the same plan. There is a 
period of irresponsible innocence, a fall into matter, and a conscious 
rise towards spiritual things. As applied to space it tells us that 
atoms, men, globes, are in their inward nature essentially the same; 
they have their seven Principles, they have their Brahma, Vishnu and 
Shiva, they have each a world of entities over which they preside. 
Here is indeed a clue to the meaning of Universal Brotherhood, but 
something more than brain intellect is needed to comprehend it, and 
that is why it remains for so many of us unrealized and beyond our 
reach. 

Alas, alas, that all men should possess Alaya, be one with the great Soul, and 
that possessing it Alaya should so little avail them! 

Yet the unity that underlies diversity in Nature and the common 
origin of all created things have been proclaimed over and over again 
by many of our poets and intuitional writers. Tennyson says: 

Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies:— 
Hold you here root and all in my hand 
Little flower—but if I could understand 


What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is. 


Walt Whitman writes: 


A child said, What is the grass? bringing it to me in full hands, 
How could I answer the child? I do not know what it is any more than he. 
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Wordsworth says: 
To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 
Mrs. Browning writes: 
There’s not a flower of spring 
That dies ere June, but vaunts itself allied 
By issue and symbol, by significance, 
And correspondence—to that spirit world 
Outside the limits of our space and time, 
Whereto we are bound. 
And again: 
Earth’s crammed with Heaven 
And every single bush afire with God, 
But only those who see take off their shoes, 
The rest sit round it and pluck blackberries. 


Keats sings: 
A thing of beauty is a joy for ever, 
Its loveliness increases, it will never 
Pass into nothingness; but still will keep 
A bower quiet for us; and a sleep 
Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing. 

And so one might go on indefinitely did time and space permit, for 
the mission of the poet is to point out to those who see it less clearly 
than himself, the spiritual meaning of temporal things, the ideal which 
underlies what most people call the real. The poets are the inter- 
preters of human nature and of life, so also are the best novelists from 
another point of view. For some minds a study of the best poets 
and novelists, and also of writers such as Emerson, Ruskin, Olive 
Schreiner, James Hinton, who perceive truth intuitionally, is very 
helpful to the study of Theosophy. Others have little faculty for 
learning in this way, and they strive to reach the truths of Theosophy 
by the road of Natural Science. Every student has his own method of 
working, and it would be invidious to make comparisons, but it must 
not be forgotten that whatever method is taken, the key to progress 
is the Law of Analogy. From what is seen, we must continually infer 
what is unseen; this can only be done by patient thought and medita- 
tion; the real inner meaning of any fact or of any proverb is never 
gathered without concentrating the mind on it for a considerable time. 

It goes without saying that the same method must be used in 
studying theosophic literature. This method may be illustrated as 
follows. The Stanzas of the first volume of Zhe Secret Doctrine give 
an outline of the method of evolution, and it is stated that this 
formula: 

May be applied to the evolution of our tiny earth, to that of the chain of 
planets of which our earth forms one, to the solar universe to which that chain 


belongs, and so on in an ascending scale till the brain reels and is exhausted in 
the effort. 
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It follows of course by the Law of Analogy that the same formula 
may be applied in a descending scale as well as in an ascending scale. 
Man, the Microcosm, follows in his evolution the same laws as the 
Universe, the Macrocosm, and again the entities which compose the 
nature of man are subject to the same laws. ‘‘As above, so below” as 
the Hermetic axiom says. Now Brahma has under his sway a number 
of human Egos which reincarnate over and over again throughout the 
Manvantara, until the time comes for them one by one to cease rein- 
carnating and aid in rescuing their brothers from what the Bhagavad - 
Gita calls ‘“‘this ocean of reincarnation and death.” The Egos who 
lead the way, say in the words of Christ: ‘““And I when I am lifted up 
from the earth will draw all men unto me.” Now to apply the Law of 
Analogy to the case in hand, put the human Ego for Brahma, a man’s 
life for the Manvantara, the entities which compose the nature of man 
for the Egos, and see what you will get. 

Again since the seven Principles of man correspond to the seven 
Globes of our Planetary Chain, and since only one of these principles 
is on the material plane, it follows that only one of the Globes (our 
Earth), is on the material plane. Thus Mars and Mercury cannot, as 
has sometimes been supposed, belong to our Planetary Chain, because 
they are on the same plane as our Earth and visible to us. And since 
every “body” has six other principles, the bodies Mars and Mercury 
have each six other principles, that is to say, each of them belongs to 
a Planetary Chain of seven Globes, and each of them is the only one 
visible to us of their respective chains. 

The Proem to Zhe Secret Doctrine is full of the Law of Analogy or 
of suggestions as to how it may be applied. Take the second of the 
three “‘fundamental propositions” given in the Proem—the univer- 
sality of the Law of Ebb and Flow. It is there shown that reincarna- 
tion is only one instance of this law, which is universal in nature, that 
progress is always by Flux and Reflux, the wave rising each time toa 
higher point, so that what seems a going back is only a preparation for 
a new advance. The expressions, The Great Breath, The Germ in the 
Root, are applications of the Law of Analogy, as are also all the 
symbols used in theosophic literature. Spiritual truths are of sucha 
nature that they cannot be expressed in our language, and they can be 
expressed more fully by symbols than by any written words. When 
persons have studied the Law of Correspondence, they are able to a 
greater or less extent to read the meaning of symbols, and also to 
understand the meaning of parables and mythical writings. The igno- 
rance of the Western nations with regard to symbolic writings has led 
to the general misunderstanding which has prevailed with regard to 
the teachings of Jesus, which are now beginning to be interpreted in 
their true light. 

Now how are we to acquire the faculty of applying the Law of 
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Correspondence, or, which is the same thing, of discerning the real 
meaning, which lies beneath the outward form of any object, saying or 
symbol? In Yoga Aphorisms (p. 34), it is said: “By rendering the 
operation of fixed attention, contemplation and meditation, natural 
and easy, an accurate discerning power is developed”; and W. Q. Judge 
adds: ‘‘This discerning power is a distinct faculty which this practice 
alone develops, and is not possessed by ordinary persons who have not 
pursued concentration.’’ Jasper Niemand says in Letters that have 
Flelped Me (p. 51): ‘The mystic obtains knowledge about any object of 
which he thinks constantly in fixed contemplation.” The same truth is 
expressed by the writers of the Advaita School of Philosophy, who say 
that spiritual knowledge, a true perception of what is real and what is 
unreal, is gained by Shravana (hearing) and Manana (meditation). It 
is certain that the faculty of discernment can be developed by those 
who will take the trouble. Like every other faculty it develops by 
practice. It is a question of letting the mind remain long enough 
fixed on one idea to reach the real knowledge which lies behind that 
idea. And the principle is the same whether you are pondering over 
some fact in your life, a theosophic symbol, or a sentence out of a 
book. Whatever the subject in hand may be, it is always by patient 
concentration that the hidden meaning may be found. The effort to 
seize the truth in time takes effect. 

In trying to grasp truths with our intuition, we are like infants 
who are learning to grasp surrounding objects with their hands. They 
make many efforts and fail. They do not know how to use their fingers, 
and they have not learned to measure the distance of objects. They 
cannot at first even touch an object close to them which they wish to 
examine. But by constantly trying, they learn first to touch a given 
object, then to grasp it firmly, then to examine it in detail. It never 
occurs to them to leave off trying because they cannot at first touch the 
objects they see. An infant idiot would do that, but not a normal baby. 
The ordinary baby is determined to develop its faculties, and persis- 
tently goes on doing so at every available opportunity. How is it thata 
man has less concentration of mind than an average healthy baby? 

The fact is clear that if we want to gain some knowledge of the 
Law of Correspondence on which the Esoteric Philosophy rests, it will 
have to be gained by patient effort. There are many directions which 
this effort may take. One plan is to take a short passage from some 
theosophic book—which is not understood—and ponder over it until 
the meaning becomes clear; or ponder over it for a certain time, and 
even if you see no light at the time, you will have set your sub-conscious 
mind to work, and on reading the passage later on you will find you 
understand it better. Writing down one’s train of thought is often a 
help to thinking out a subject; concentration of mind, and the art of 
applying the Law of Analogy can thus be practised at the same time. 
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For example, an interesting paper might be written on the story in 
the 4zb/e of the building of Solomon’s Temple, tracing out the analogies 
in detail. For the Temple represents the personality of man, in which 
he dwells when it is made ready for him, the God living in the earthly 
tabernacle, which has taken long years in building, the materials for 
which have been brought from many distant places, and which have 
been put together noiselessly until the whole is completed. Or one 
might take the description of post mortem states in Death—and After? 
and try what could be deduced from this description as to the destiny of 
manasa Race. For asa man when he has done with his body throws 
it off at death, so will the human race of this Manvantara throw off 
matter when it is no longer needed. 

The Science of Astrology is one vast application of the Law of 
Analogy. And when it is said that ‘our destiny is written in the 
stars,” it is meant that there are analogies to be traced out between the 
position and movements of the heavenly bodies on the one hand, and 
the events in the life of a single man or of the race on the other. 

Exactly the same is true of the Science of Alchemy. The alche- 
mical books, when rightly understood, explain the nature and destiny 
of man. But they cannot be rightly understood by anyone who has 
not learned how to apply the Law of Correspondence. This amounts 
to saying that it is only by true spiritual knowledge that a man can 
understand Astrology or Alchemy in their right light. To try to study 
them without the spiritual knowledge which includes them and a great 
deal more, would be like trying to study the nature of man without 
recognizing the omnipresence of Atma. As to how this spiritua? 
knowledge may be acquired, 7he Secret Doctrine says (i. 167): 

Lead the life necessary for the acquisition of such knowledge, and wisdom will 
come to you naturally. Whenever you are able to attune your consciousness to any 
of the seven chords of Universal Consciousness, those chords that run along the 
sounding board of Kosmos, vibrating from one eternity to another; when you have 
studied thoroughly the music of the spheres—then only will you become quite 
free to share your knowledge with those with whom it is safe to do so. 

And again (i. 199): 

These seven planes of nature correspond to the seven states of consciousness in 
man. It remains with him to attune the three higher states in himself to the three 
higher planes in Kosmos. But before he can attempt to attune, he must awaken 
the three “seats” to life and activity.. And how many are capable of bringing 
themselves to even a superficial comprehension of Atma-Vidya? 

It has been explained above that persons acquire by meditation the 
power of discerning the inner meaning which lies beneath the outer 
form of any object, that is to say, the power of applying the Law of 
Analogy. Zhe Secret Doctrine says (i. 263): 

The knowlelge of thes2 primary causes and of the ultimate essence of every 
element, of its lives, their functions, properties and conditions of change—consti- 
tutes the basis of magic. 
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But one cannot study all these things at once, the only way is to 
begin with some single aspect of the subject, towards which one feels 
attracted, and work out analogies connected with that. Some point 
must be taken to start from, and then passages in theosophic literature 
can be sought for which throw light on that special point. Occult 
Science deals with causes, but one cannot study all these causes at once. 
Each student must select his starting point for himself, and if there is 
any aspect of the question with which he is, in some degree, familiar, it 
is of course best to begin with that. It is said by Eliphas Lévi that the 
Smaragdine Tablet of Hermes contains the whole of magic in a single 
page, and one way of beginning is to study it, and try to discover some 
of its seven meanings. One of these meanings is partly given in 7he 
Secret Doctrine. Another way is to look out passages in theosophic 
books, particularly Zhe Secret Doctrine and /sis Unveiled, which bear on 
the potency and meaning of sound; this will lead to a study of the 
meaning of vibration. 

The Secret Doctrine says (i. 93): 

To pronounce a word is to evoke a thought and make it present; the magnetic 
potency of the human speech is the commencement of every manifestation in the 
Occult World. 

The second and third objects of the Theosophical Society are both 
methods of applying the Law of Analogy. In the second method it is 
applied by comparing different religions, etc., one with another, and 
tracing out the fundamental truths which are common tothem all. For 
in religions as well as in the material Universe we have always unity 
underlying diversity; it is only the outer form which differs, the inner 
meaning is always the same. Germs of essential fruth are to be found 
in the ancient myths of every nation. This is naturally the case, 
because these myths are all products of the human mind, and the 
human mind of every nation has its origin in Cosmic Ideation, the 
Universal World Soul. The second object calls our attention particu- 
larly to the ancient myths of Eastern nations, but it is shown in Jszs 
Unveiled and in’ The Secret Doctrine that there is the same hidden mean- 
ing to be found in all the ancient mythical writings—for example in 
those of Egypt, Greece and Scandinavia. The Grecian myth of Pro- 
metheus, who stole fire from Heaven, is an especially fruitful one for 
study, closely connected as it is with the problem of the origin of evil 
and the awakening to self-consciousness of the human race at the in- 
carnation of the Manasaputras. This is the central mystery of human 
evolution. Prometheus represents the Sons of Wisdom who conferred 
upon mankind the power of rising to the divine state, which power 
necessitates the presence in the world of struggle, suffering and sin. 

The application of the Law of Analogy to these myths and alle- 
gories is thus a useful preparation for taking up the third object of the 
Society, for in pursuing that object it is absolutely necessary to have 
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some knowledge of the Law of Correspondence. In order to ‘“‘investi- 
gate unexplained laws of nature, and the psychic powers latent in man,” 
one must perceive how the nature of man is related by analogy to the 
nature of the Planetary Chain on which he evolves, and one must gain 
some facility in applying the Law of Analogy in matters of detail. A 
man cannot use his own powers or the hidden forces of Nature until he 
understands them, and he cannot learn to understand them without 
constantly applying the Law of Correspondence. 

For it is this Law which underlies the whole evolutionary process, 
and which is to be found in every department of Nature and of Life. 
In fact it may be said that Nature and Life ave Analogy and nothing 
else, for Analogy is the central truth on which they rest; we have only 
to open our eyes and see. 

‘Behold how like the moon reflected in the tranquil waves, Alaya 
is reflected by the small and by the great, is mirrored in the tiniest 


atoms, yet fails to reach the heart of all.” 
SARAH CORBETT. 


Aotes from a Miarp of Visions. 

rSg—. Feb. r8th.—It was late already. The sun was pouring in 
its rays through the window of my sleeping room; I was still in bed, 
but wide awake. A strange experience of the night kept me thinking; 
but of no avail—nothing was to be thought out. The only wish left 
to me, the only thing I strongly desired, was to retain the strange, soul- 
pleasing vision that came so suddenly upon me during my sleep. A 
hoary city, ages old, broken marble columns and statues, ruined palaces 
of evidently magnificent architecture—all this before my wide-awake 
consciousness in a strangely beautiful and pleasing light. . . . Only 
a moment and all vanished. 

I felt happy and peaceful when I awoke, there was a dim feeling of 
something long, long forgotten. 

r8g—. June 23rd.—It was about ten o’clock when I went to bed. 
Scarcely did I begin to forget myself when suddeniy I saw something 
strange. Far away, down in a small open space, encircled with trees, 
a party of men and women of liliputian size were playing about, some 
swinging on cords tied to the trees, dressed in beautifully coloured 


dresses. . . . A moment, and all vanished. I awoke, the watch 
showed two minutes past ten. 
r8g—. Oct. 22nd.—A memorable night to me. I was in a dream- 


less sleep, when suddenly my whole consciousness awoke, I felt a 
tender shock and out I flew into an immense ocean of light; far away 
into space my soul gazed, as if trying to penetrate all the secrets of 
Nature; then, filled with wonder, staggered and flew back. 
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rSg—. March 2nd.—A vision of visions. Have you read the last 
canto of Dante’s Divine Comedy, have vou read how he was lifted up 
to heaven and received the Kiss of Nature. Have you read it? Then 
there is nothing for me to write, for I feel powerless to reproduce what 
I felt and saw. 

rSg—. June 28th.—Evidently my last vision. Isawa man standing 
before ine; silently he stood, leaning with his right hand on a broken 
pillar; the features were regular. As I looked at him, I felt a strange 
yearning to hear him speak. He spoke, and every word was to me 
beautiful. 

“Thou art satisfied now. Thou hast had proof enough to show 
thee the veracity of the doctrine she preaches. They were given 
to thee to make thy difficult way firm and more solid. O immortal, 
thou hast seen the city of thy former earthly life previous to the 
present one. 

“Thou hast seen the elementals that abide in the earth’s heart. 

“Thou wast taken to the abode of the Gods and shown the four- 
dimensional space, the future abode of mankind. 

“Immortal, thou wast lifted up and brought to the place of the 
High, where pain and pleasure are being made and given. Thou wast 
there in full consciousness and knowledge of thy immortal Self. Thou 
hast received the holy kiss and art—sent back. 

‘““No more proofs. Know then and practise. In any point of 
space, at any point of time, in any condition of mood, there is—perfect 
harmony; for all is under law, Immortal, and no movement is without 
it. Therefore only perfect peace is outside law—the peace thou longest 
for M. S. 


Alotes and Queries. 


NDER this heading we propose to insert monthly notes and 
questions that may help students in their work, references to 
quotations bearing on Theosophical doctrines, and other matters 

of interest. Readers would much help us if they would send us 
passages they meet with in their own studies, copying the passage and 
giving exact reference—name of book, volume, page, and date of edition. 
All useful references will be classified, and entered up in a book under 
their several heads, and a mass of matter useful to students will be thus 
accumulated. Questions will be numbered, and the number must be 
given in sending an answer. 


ANSWERS. 


A. 1.—The ‘‘Lord’s Prayer” zs sazd to be found almost verbatim in 
the ee Kadish, and to run as follows (Gerald Massey, 7he Natural 
Genesis, ii. 469; Version from A Critical Examination of the Gospel 
fistory, ie 109; of. Basnage, f7ist. des Juifs, p. 374): 

“Our Father, which ‘art in heaven, be gracious to us, O Lord our 
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God; hallowed be Thy name; and let the remembrance of Thee be 
glorified in heaven above, and upon earth here below. Let Thy king- 
dom reign over us, now and for ever. Thy holy men of old said: 
‘Remit and forgive unto all men whatsoever they have done against 
me.’ And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from the evil 
thing. For Thine is the kingdom, and Thou shalt reign in glory, for 
ever and for ever more.” 

This is the only authority I have yet met with for the statement. 
I should be very glad if some reader would verify the references given 
by Gerald Massey, and more rejoiced still if an original translation were 
attempted by one of our members learned in Hebrew.—G. R. S. M. 


A. 2.—I had an impression that this aphorism was Schiller’s, but it 
is difficult to find a passage in so voluminous a writer. A friend to 
whom I mentioned it has referred me to the following: ‘‘Der Tod kann 
kein Uebel sein, da er etwas Allgemeines ist” (Death can be no evil, as 
it is something universal). 

Mtindliche Aussprach aus dem Yahre, 1804. Vergl. Frau von 
Wollzogen, Schiller’s Leben. Quoted in Dr. Moritz Zille’s Gedanken- 
Schutz aus Schiller’s Werken, Leipzig, 1869, p. 535. 

It thus appears to have been a remark uttered in conversation. 


QUERY. 


Q. 5.—What is the difference between the terms “sexless” and 
“‘a-sexual” as usedin Zhe Secret Doctrine?—T. P. 


ee 


Correspondence. 
REINCARNATION IN “ISIS UNVEILED.” 


DEAR SIR AND BROTHER,—In Zhe Theosophist for August, 1893 
(“Old Diary Leaves”), much stress is laid upon the fact that reincarna- 
tion was not taught when /szs was written, 1876-8. The writer says, 
“Why she (H. P. B.) and I were permitted to put the mis-statement in 
fsis, and, especially why it was made to me by a Mahatma, I cannot 
explain.” Now this so called mis-statement is, I think, no mis-state- 
ment after all, for,in Zhe Theosophist for August, 1882, this very passage 
is very lucidly explained; and the apparent discrepancy arises from 
mistaking the astra/ monad for the sfiriéwa/ monad; the statement is 
therein repeated that “for the astra/ monad to be born twice on the 
same planet 7s az exception.” In this article it also says, ‘‘ While writing 
Isis, we were not permitted to enter into details; hence the vague 
generalities. Now we are told to do so, and we do as we are 
commanded.” 

This passage reads very queer, 7f at the time of writing /szs, 
H. P. B. was ignorant of the whole theory of reincarnation; it, however, 
explains why she did not teach the subject fully at that time. 

Fraternally, 
| Sal OAD OP i 


DEAR Epitors,—In connection with the discussion in the August 
instalment of “Old Diary Leaves,” as to the teaching or otherwise of 
reincarnation in /s’s Unveiled, it is possible that there may be others, 
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besides the author of these recollections of the early days of our 
Society, who have been so actively engaged in propagandist work that 
little or no time has been left them for reading the later writings of 
Theosophists—especially those of H. P. B. I shall therefore be 
glad if you will allow me to refer them to two of her articles, one 
in Zhe Theosophist, vol. ili. pp. 288, 289, and the other in Zhe Path, 
vol. 1. pp. 232-24 

In ese antec H. P. B. very clearly explains that reincarnation was 
taught in her early work, though necessarily not so fully as in her later 
writings, and she points out that in /szs a distinction was drawn between 
the ‘“‘spiritual” and ‘‘astral monad’’—the latter term being synonymous 
with the “personality” of later terminology. On these lines the diffi- 
culty met with can be fully cleared up, and every student would do 
well to carefully compare the Path article referred to with pp. 351 and 
352 of Lszs Unveiled. 

It would seem that when this work was written, the Theosophical 
distinction between the “Individuality” and ‘Personality,’ now so 
familiar in our literature, had not been dreamed of by the Spiritualists 
to whom /s7s was primarily addressed. For them the Personality was 
the whole man—the Individual. This is what H. P. B. in /szs (p. 351) 
calls ‘the individual, ov vather his astral monad”’; and it is true now, as 
then, that the same Personality does not reincarnate twice on the same 
planet, except under the very exceptional circumstances she mentions 
on the same page referred to. 

It cannot fail to be a matter of the greatest interest to every student 
to trace the gradual unveiling of the Esoteric Philosophy in the works 
of H. P.B. Hints are given in her earlier writings; clearer statements 
later on, and many others besides myself must have wondered when 
re-reading passages in /szs, the meaning of which remained obscure 
during previous study, how it could then have been possible to miss the 
idea she so plainly pointed to. And who could say that they have yet 
fathomed the deeper meaning of her ‘“‘clearer statements”’! 

Faithfully yours, 
AnrevAst. 


“GURUS AND CHELAS.” 


DEAR EpitTors,—In vour last issue there is an article entitled 
“Gurus and Chelas,” which seems to me to put forward views on this 
most important question entirely opposed to the teaching of H. P. B. 
and the Masters she represented. I may, however, be mistaken in my 
interpretation of the writer's meaning, in which case I shall be glad 
to be corrected. Surely the writer of the article reverses the true 
position of the Guru and Chela when he suggests that the latter should 
set to work to criticize the actions of the former. What does he mean 
when he says, after his imaginary category of questions that occupy 
the minds of a supposed Guru and Chela: ‘‘The whole question then 
resolves itself into one of mutual knowledge and trust”? Does he think 
there is equality between them? If so, where is the necessity for the 
Chela to go to that particular Guru? In the entire paragraph, begin- 
ning with the above quotation, the Chela is, practically, testing his. 
Gurtu—a most anomalous attitude for a pupil to take towards a Master. 
Indeed, the whole line of conduct laid down by the writer comes prac- 
tically to this, that while the Guru himself does and advises the Chela@ 
to do what the latter approves, he is to be obeyed and trusted; but 
should he in his actions or orders to the Chela in any way go against 
what the latter can understand and therefore might not approve, then 
the Chela has the right not only to question and criticize, but is even 
justified in disobeying his Guru. Again the writer says: ‘It will be 
seen, from what has ‘been said, that Chelaship, like every other wise 
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institution, must be founded upon knowledge, experience and judg- 
ment.’ It might be asked what possible ‘knowledge or experience” 
can an aspirant to Chelaship bring to bear on a science of which he is 
totally ignorant, and whence then the value of his judgment? In the 
third edition of the Occult World (p. 71) Master K. H. speaks with no 
uncertain sound, when in alluding to the methods of research in occult 
science as compared with those of its antithesis, physical science, he 
says: 

“Tf the latter has its dicta, so also has the former; and he who 
would cross the boundary of the unseen world can no more prescribe how 
he will proceed than the traveller who tries to penetrate to the inner 
subterranean recesses of L/Hassa the Blessed could show the way to 
his guide.” 

Again, when discussing the relative positions of Chela and Guru, 
the Master says (p. 73): 

“We invariably welcome the new comer, only instead of our 
going to -him he has to come to us. More than that, unless he has 
reached that point in the path of Occultism from which return is 
impossible, by his having irrevocably pledged himself to our Association, 
we never, except in cases of utmost moment, visit him or even cross 
the threshold of his door in visible appearance. Is any of you so 
eager for knowledge and the beneficent powers it confers as to be 
ready to leave your world and come into ours? Then let him come, 
but he must not think to return until the seal of the mysteries has 
locked his lips, even against the chances of his own weakness or dis- 
cretion. Let him come by all means as the pupil to the Master and 
without conditions, or let him wait, as so many others have, and be 
satisfied with such crumbs of knowledge as may fall in his way.” 

One more point I should like cleared up and I have done. In the 
opening paragraph of the article, the writer says the relationship 
between the teacher and disciple ‘‘will be better understood when it is 
explained that there is no one system or attitude maintained, and that 
the position varies with nearly every group of teachers and disciples.” 
Is this correct; for it has been said that while there are many schools of 
Occultism there is only one LopGE? Ishould be inclined to infer from 
this that there is, therefore, only one true system, though details in the 
method of teaching might very possibly require variation in dealing 
with students of all nations.’ 

Yours fraternally, 
A STUDENT. 

[Lditors Note-—We hope to print an article on the subject in our 
next issue. | 


Cheosophical Activities. 
INDIAN SECTION. 


INDIAN LETTER. 
ADYAR, MADRAS, 
August oth, 7893. 
After the recent rain our Adyar compound is blooming once more 
and is as green as the fields of England. The weather is cool and 
pleasant, but the nights are, well—“‘buggy.” It is impossible to sit on 


1 The italics in all cases are mine. 
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the roof to read with a lantern by reason of the countless creeping, 
flying and crawling creatures everywhere which drive to desperation 
even a philosophic Theosophist. These notes are written in the recesses 
of my own room under an ample net where the mosquito ceases from 
buzzing and the black ant is at rest. 

Since penning my last notes I have varied the monotony of life by 
a visit to Nellore, where we have a Branch of some activity. The 
Branch is fortunate to possess an excellent Pandit whose mind is free 
from the bigotry which disfigures many of his class. He gave us at 
the conclusion of one of my lectures an excellent address on ‘‘Post- 
humous Humanity” from the Hindt standpoint, which I am hoping to 
have translated for 7he Theosophist. The shining lights of the Branch 
are Brothers P. Naidu Garu, Runga Reddy and K. Hanumanta Row, 
and last but by no means least C. Kotayya, our Southern Indian In- 
spector, who is at Nellore for the time being. 

Next week W. R. Old goes out on tour in the south, visiting probably 
Sholinghur, Chittoor, Bangalore, Trichinopoly, Ambasamudran, Madura 
and other places. We expect good results from his visits. 

Messrs. Jagannathiah and TT. Swaminatha Iyer of Bellary are work- 
ing hard at the Telugu pamphlet scheme and have already collected a 
considerable sum. A new Branch has been chartered at Almorah, 
N.W.P., owing chiefly to the efforts of Bro. Sturdy. There are some 
fourteen members already, and the Branch seems to promise well. 

Mr. Tookaram Tatya has undertaken to publish Bro. P. Srinvasa 
Row’s valuable Notes on Light on the Path; the first part of the book 
now going through the press. 

3. Via be 


CEYLON LETTER. 
COLOMBO, 
August, 1893. 

As was announced in my last budget, Mr. H. Dhammapala, our 
brother conducting the Buddha Gaya Mission, arrived from Calcutta at 
Colombo ex voute for Chicago via London. His stay at Colombo did not 
exceed more than ten days, though during that time the energetic 
secretary of the Maha Bodhi Society had a busy time. 

A general meeting was held at Colombo, under the chairmanship 
of Sumangala, High Priest, when Mr. Dhammapala was elected as dele- 
gate from Ceylon to the World’s Fair Parliament of Religions, and 
gave a lengthy address to his countrymen on the work of the Buddha 
Gaya Mission and the possibility of realizing the objects of the Maha 
Bodhi Society in the near future. It is said that three lakhs of rupees 
has been promised by a Burmese family in aid of this mission; whether 
or not the Maha Bodhi Society will secure this large sum of money 
remains to be seen. 

Mr. Dhammapala hopes to return to his field of work in December 
via Japan, where he expects to see some of his old friends whose acquain- 
tance he made on the occasion of the memorable visit of Col. Olcott to 
the ‘“‘Land of the Rising Sun.” 

When Count Wachtmeister was in Ceylon, he made many acquaini- 
tances, so that all his friends are delighted to hear that the Countess 
Wachtmeister is accompanying Annie Besant to the East. Both ladies 
will receive a warm welcome in Ceylon. 

SINHALA PUTRA. 


EUROPEAN SECTION. 


By a regrettable oversight no account of the Third Annual Con- 
vention appeared in our last issue, and it is now too late to repair the 
error, for we have to announce that the interesting Report of Proceedings 
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is already in the hands of all members, and that non-members may 
obtain copies from the Theosophical Publishing Society, 7, Duke Street, 
Adelphi, W.C., at 1s. each. 


Blavatsky Lodge——During the last month the members have had 
the pleasure of becoming acquainted with Bros. Chakravarti and Dham- 
mapala who were staying in London for a short time on their way to 
attend the Parliament of Religions at Chicago. On each occasion of 
his presence at the Lodge, Bro. Chakravarti spoke. The first time was 
when Bertram Keightley lectured on /zdia and the Theosophical Society, 
and again when Dr. Archibald Keightley spoke on Devotion as Cause and 
Leffect. It was with real pleasure that the members listened to their 
eloquent Indian brother, and it goes without saying that they will be 
glad to hear that there is every prospect of Bro. Chakravarti giving a 
lecture early in October, as he will be staying at Headquarters in the 
interval between his arrival from America and his departure for India. 
A pleasant evening was passed on August 22nd, when a good many 
members assembled at the Library, 17, Avenue Road, in order to avail 
themselves of the opportunity of making the personal acquaintance of 
our two Eastern visitors. On the 24th Annie Besant gave her last 
lecture before leaving for Chicago. The subject was Latest Theories of 
Fleredity. As usual the Lodge was filled to overflowing. On the fol- 
lowing Thursdays H. T. Edge and G. R. S. Mead lectured respectively 
on Practical Occultism and The Necessity of Esotericism in Religion. 
When this report appears there will still remain for discussion Mr. 
Cuffe’s lecture on /bsen’s Works in the Light of Theosophy, on Septem- 
ber 14th, and on the 28th Bertram Keightley’s deferred lecture on 
Theosophy as an Ideal. LAuRA M. Cooper, Hon. Sec. 


Bow Lodge.—During the last month (August) we have to report 
very fair progress. 

Since formation in June, four new members have joined, and despite 
the excessive heat and the time of year the attendance has averaged 
quite fourteen each Sunday. 

Thos. Green has given us two very good lectures entitled, What zs 
a Man? and Mesmerism, and E. Adams has spoken on Karma. Other 
evenings, on account of so many enquirers being present, instead of a 
fixed paper or lecture the time has been passed most usefully in 
discussion arising from questions. 

The Library is becoming quite the success it was intended to be, 
and though we can boast only some thirty-five volumes, still, as they 
include most of the elementary books on Theosophy, we are pretty well 
able to suit all comers. Since last report the Lodge has to acknowledge 
The Key to Theosophy (3rd edition) from Mrs. Malcolm; Zhe Key ¢o 
Theosophy and a parcel of Z7heosophists, from Alex. Cooke; and Zhe 
Key to Theosophy (2nd edition) and a parcel of Zheosophists from 
Py he eee 

Owing to our not possessing Zhe Secret Doctrine, and to our inability 
to purchase it, the Lodge has had to borrow it fromthe T. P.S. When 
the new edition comes out will some kind friend already possessing the 
old edition and who is going to replace it with the new, present us with 
the older edition? There is a demand for this important work that 
gives us constant cause to regret our want of Library funds. 

GORDON ROWE, Hon. Sec. 


Liverpool Lodge.—The attendance at The Secret Doctrine class and 
ordinary meetings during the past month has been very satisfactory. 
We have recently formed a class for the study of 7he Key to Theosophy 
in accordance with the wishes of new members and friends: this class 
meets every Sunday evening at 6.30 at our rooms, Crossley Buildings, 
18, South Castle Street. 
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The following syllabus has just been issued: Sep. 7th, Con- 
versazione; 14th, Ad¢lantis, R. Jevons; 21st, The Conflict Between 
Thought and Religious Belief; 28th, Knowledge of the Power Working 
Behind Us, G. Mellis; Oct. 5th, Palmistry, J. W.S. Callie; 12th, Karma, 
R. B. B. Nisbet; 19th, Zhe Ethics of Socialism, H. M. Savage; 26th, 
Paper, by J. K. Gardner; Nov. 2nd, Conversazione; 9th, Devachan and 
Nirvana, a Member; 16th, Evolution of the Senses, R. Sandham ; 23rd, 
Mysteries of Life and Death, Miss Hulme; 3oth, Zhe Ethics of Walt 
Whitman, W. T. Haydon; Dec. 7th, Reincarnation, J. Hill; 14th, 
Initiation, the Librarian; 21st, Conversazione. 

Joun Hii, Aon. Sec. 


Manchester City Lodge.—The attendance at our weekly Lodge 
meetings has been rather smaller during the past month, owing to the 
absence of members from home. It has varied from seventeen to twelve. 

Five of our members attended the quarterly meeting of the 
Northern Federation at Leeds on Aug. 5th, and much enjoyed the 
opportunity of social intercourse with other members, of discussing 
methods of work, and of hearing the views of Bro. Mead and others 
on some very abstract metaphysical questions. 

We have engaged a room in a central position in Manchester for 
fourteen meetings during the winter months. The room will seat sixty 
persons comfortably, and we hope to make a good syllabus with the 
assistance of members from neighbouring towns. 

SARAH CORBETT, Sec. 


Bournemouth Lodge.-—The correspondence scheme started by us a 
few months ago has worked satisfactorily up to the present. We have 
received two papers from the Boston Lodge of America on Cycles and 
The History of the Early Races, and we have forwarded them two on 
The Cross as a Symbol and Reincarnation as a Law of Nature. Our 
papers are read and discussed at a Lodge meeting before being sent, 
and the papers we have received from Boston have been much appre- 
ciated, the first mentioned arousing so much discussion that its con- 
sideration occupied two evenings. We are also making some headway 
with the study of Zhe Secret Doctrine, taking the Zvansactions of the 
Blavatsky Lodge, Parts I and II, at the same time. 

H. S. GREEN, Sec. 


Exeter Centre—On the evening of August 30th, Mr. Kingsland 
gave a most able and interesting lecture on Theosophy, its Aims and 
Methods. It was held in the upper Victoria Hall, in Queen Street, and 
the chair was taken by W. Brown, Esq., J.P., the same gentleman who 
occupied that position when Mrs. Besant lectured at the Barnfield Hall 
last autumn. In spite of the time of year, when most people are away 
at the seaside, and of the fact that it was an extremely sultry evening, 
there was a very fair audience, who listened most attentively to the 
lecturer; and a lively discussion followed. A cordial vote of thanks 
to both lecturer and chairman terminated the proceedings, and were 
carried by acclamation. 

The whole of the arrangements were most thoroughly and efficiently 
carried out by Miss Wheaton, F.T.S. and Mr. Brooks a member of the 
Exeter class, to whose energy in managing all the necessary details, 
the success of the lecture was largely due. 

A. A. PASSINGHAM, Sec. 


North of England Federation.—I have the pleasure to report the 

first Meeting (Quarterly) of the North of England Federation T. 5., 

which was very successfully brought off at Leeds on Saturday, Aug. 3rd. 

' Bro. Mead, who had lectured publicly in Leeds on the evening previous, 
his subject being Reznzcarnation, was voted into the chair by acclamation. 

There were meetings both in the afternoon and evening, the former 
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being opened by Bro. Mead, and occupied chiefly in discussing various 
ideas for Lodge work and propaganda generally. The evening meeting 
was of a less formal character, and was devoted to a more general 
discussion of Theosophic interest. The rooms, provided for the meet- 
ing by the kindness of the Leeds Lodge, were of ample size and 
comfort for the thirty or more people who attended. 

There were present members of the Bradford, Harrogate, Leeds, 
Manchester City, Manchester and Salford, and Middlesbrough Lodges, 
and a few unattached members. Our General Secretary’s presence 
was of great service and was greatly appreciated. The next Quarterly 
Meeting is to be at Bradford, on Saturday, November 4th, when it is 
hoped that the Leeds success will be repeated. O.ciR Tes S26. 


Glasgow.—Our Sunday morning meetings are still devoted to the 
study and discussion of the Key to Theosophy. The meetings are well 
attended by members and enquirers, and altogether we have quite a 
pleasant and profitable time of it. We have now fourteen members 
{two more having joined us since our last report), so that we are making 
satisfactory progress. We have to acknowledge receipt of, and express 
‘our sincere thanks to the Hon. Mrs. Malcolm for, a donation of seven 
valuable volumes of Theosophical literature. JAMES WILSON, Sec. 


Sweden. Gottskir, August rath, 1893.—Theosophy in Sweden has 
received new vigour since the arrival of the Countess Wachtmeister. 
She landed in Gothenburg on the 17th of July, accompanied by her 
son, and is at the time of writing enjoying a quiet and well-deserved 
rest among the cliffs of Gottskar, a beautiful resort on the west coast 
of Sweden, renowned for its glorious scenery and lovely sunsets. 
Here some devoted and earnest students have assembled, and every 
morning a few hours are devoted to Theosophy under the guidance of 
the Countess, who is always ready to help when help is needed. Theo- 
sophical rambles are most delightful, and theosophical thoughts spread 
freely in an atmosphere so intensely invigorating. Some of these 
thought-currents have reached our neighbours here at Gottskar, and a 
very marked interest in things theosophic has arisen. A public lecture 
was held by Mr. T. Hedlund, from the Gothenburg Lodge, on the origin 
of Theosophy, followed by a few remarks on the latest developments of 
physical forces in America by Count Wachtmeister, to an audience of 
forty people. This resulted in many enquiries. 

Miss E. Bergman has a daily elementary class for outsiders, which 
is well attended. We have had visits both from Norway and Denmark 
from people interested in Theosophy, and we hope that we may shortly 
be able to create centres in these countries. 

We are looking with pleasure to the Countess’s visit to Stockholm, 
where, in spite of recent progress, so much is needed in organizing and 
practical work; and we feel that no one could better help us than the 
Countess, with her experience and energy. We hope that the bright 
air of Gottskar will give her both health and strength, so as to enable 
her to undertake the fatiguing journey to India, for which we all send 
her a truly theosophic “God speed.” ye hee 


THE ADVENTURES OF THE ‘‘VAN.” 
Notes from the letters of R. ff., H. T. £., and J. T. C. 
Alongside of Road—Pentonville, 6.30 p.m.—This far, without injury 
at least to the physical—the moral nature a little shattered by “winged 
words” addressed to the horse. On Pentonville Hill our quadruped 
jibbed, but with the help of half the East End pushing behind we have 
at last reached the other side, where we are stationed before a public- 
house giving the horse a feed that it doesn’t deserve." We have next 


1 As the sequel shows, the gipsy-dealer in horse-flesh and owner of the ‘‘wan’’ was one too many 
-for the unwitting Theosophists. 
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to make a straight cut to London Bridge. The bridge is our only way 
of crossing the river. I think we shall have ‘‘the wages of going on 
and not to sleep” to-night, unless we can find a back vard in which to 
put the van. So far, so good; but are there any hills in Kent? Iam 
face to face with the great unwashed, who are looking in at the open 
door and making faces, shaking the van and making remarks. How- 
ever, I mustn’t complain, they helped us up the hill when we called on 
God, and there was neither help nor comfort. 

9.30.—After beating about under a heavy press of canvas for three 
hours, we have at last with much difficulty anchored in a back yard. 
The great unwashed who follow us to the bitter end have stabled and 
fed our horse and placed our van so that we can get out in the morn- 
ing. When we asked the way to Dartford, we were answered by about 
a thousand men, women, and children, who seemed to take a great 
interest in the van. We have had supper, and now are discussing the 
map of Kent. We find we shall have to go over Shooter’s Hill—orva 
pro nobis (including the horse)! It is now raining steadily, and to- 
morrow we shall slip and slide and gloom and glance on the cobbles. 

12.30.—Can’t get to sleep—must¢ have those pictures [of late owner | 
down, they interfere with the solemnity of the van; this place zsz’¢ an 
academy. 

Wednesday night (Bexley), ro 0 clock.—We got clear of the city with 
great difficulty, and are now well into the country. At every hill we 
have to wait until a waggoner comes along with a good horse, and we 
hook on behind. This is rather a tedious process and costs a shilling 
every time. On the road to-day we had a talk with a policeman, and 
we learnt that to keep the law we must always spend the night ina 
paddock hired for the purpose or else in a yard, and never by the road- 
side or on a common. It is lawful to feed and rest the horse at the 
roadside, but not to take him out of the shafts. On account of this we 
have come thirteen miles to-day, not being able to find a yard or field 
before arriving here, where we are fixed up in a corner of the yard of 
the ‘‘King’s Head.” To-morrow we purpose throwing out ballast in 
the shape of leaflets, even to the wayfaring man, though of little mind. 
This van excites a great deal of interest and admiration in the bucolic 
soul. As we come along gaily (down hill) they cry, ‘“HERE they 
come!” and when we make a stand anywhere they come and feel it all 
round and make kind remarks at sight, until we begin to think that all 
who came before us were thieves and robbers, while we no doubt are 
the people. 

Four miles this side of Strood, 1 p.m., Friday.—Yesterday we did 
nearly thirteen miles. We had to be pulled up four hills, having to 
wait nearly three hours at the foot of one in Dartford before we could 
find a waggoner who had a suitable horse. Coal carriers are our 
especial friends when they are going in the same direction as we, with 
an empty cart and two horses of the Midland Railway stamp. At such 
times, with such men, and with such horses, we negotiate with them 
for a “pull-up,” whereat they attach a tug chain on to our shaft and 
fastening it to something solid at the back of their cart they make the 
dust fly. At the top of a hill in these parts there is always an inn, and 
these fellows are always thirsty. Last night we put up in a yard at 
Gravesend, and this morning we breakfasted in a coffee-palace for a 
change. Now we are at the foot of a hill beneath a large elm. The 
horse has his nosebag on, and J. T. C. is making the porridge in the 
van, while I am sitting on a bank writing. The horse is getting 
stronger, and we find that we can manage some of the smaller hills by 
ourselves. 

Saturday, 1 o’clock.—We have just passed through the Jezreelitish 
camp—the Flying Roll people. They were all sitting by the roadside 
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waiting for Jezreel to come again. He has been seven years dead and 
is expected daily. We shall probably reach Sittingbourne to-night. 

Whitstable-on-Sea.—The hills are getting worse and worse; the 
vocabulary of admonition is worn out, and our horse is showing himself 
not equal to the job. We have been considering, and find that in the 
long run a good strong draught horse that would take us up hill and 
down dale at the rate of thirty miles a day would be cheaper in the long 
run than our present animal with which we cannot do more than ten 
miles a day, and that at considerable expense in the way of ‘“pulls-up.” 
We have spoken to the farmers about on the value of horses and find 
that we can get a draught horse for about £25. 

We arrived at Ospringe on Monday night, billed the town all day 
on Tuesday, and on Wednesday evening wheeled the van out under a 
spreading chestnut tree where the four roads meet, and J. T. Campbell 
delivered a very good lecture on Reincarnation and Karma to a crowd 
of about 200. After the lecture we distributed leaflets and made a 
present to the Public Library of What ts Theosophy? and Reincarnation. 
The crowd listened well, and the policeman with the shilling that 
Campbell had given him hot in his pocket, kept order, but when we 
asked for questions and discussions none were forthcoming. I think it 
was rather new to them. This afternoon we are preparing to bill 
Whitstable, so that by to-morrow, at 7.30 p.m., when J. T. Campbell “of 
London” delivers his second lecture, we may expect a reasonable 
audience including perhaps some parsons. 

July r4th, 1893.—Had a most successful lecture to an audience of 
150. with an extra floating margin of fifty or 100. This was a more suc- 
cessful attempt than the last, and the audience were far more intelligent. 
There were no questions, but there were many who said afterwards that 
they had several questions to ask, etc., etc. We are going on to Herne 
Bay to-morrow. 

To-morrow we intend going to the office of the town board and 
asking permission to lecture on the esplanade, as we find it is not lawful 
to lecture anywhere here except right down on the gravel beach, and 
that is impracticable. Failing in getting permission we shall spend the 
day in distributing pamphlets and move on on Tuesday morning. We 
learn that the Bible van did not lecture here owing to the above- 
mentioned difficulties. 

[ At this time a strong draught horse was purchased—but only after 
much difficulty. | 

Upstreet, Monday, midday.—The black, which we have had in for the 
first time to-day, is a capital horse—this morning he has pulled us up the 
steepest hill we have had formanyaday. And better luck seems to come 
with him, for several people this morning have expressed interest in and 
regard for the writer of the pamphlets, which they were eager to accept. 

Our lecture at Herne Bay was very successful. We had a crowd 
of about 300 from 8 p.m. till past 10 o’clock. The discussion after the 
lecture lasted for more than an hour. ‘Two parsons, one on each side 
the van, bayed at each other over the heads of the audience in total 
defiance of the chair until the excitement was well worked up. Being 
exhorted by myself to put their tergiversations and ‘“multitudinous 
ramifications incarnadine” in the form of a question, they brought it 
down between them to some badly-put queries concerning the blood of 
Jesus and the forgiveness of sins, on which points Campbell defeated 
them atlength. Those parsons were very excited, and their excitement 
was a good advertisement for us. On the following day several people 
came to the van to talk over some of the points of the discussion, 
and a few wanted us to lecture again that night, but as it involved 
“squaring” the beadle again with the increased uncertainty of being 
allowed to stand, we decided not to do so. 
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Birchington, Wednesday, 26th.—We arrived here on Monday after- 
noon, found a vard, selected a suitable spot in which to lecture, set up 
rubber type, and struck off 500 bills. On the following day, yesterday, I 
billed the town, consisting of about 400 houses—very “scattered. I met 
with many a rebuff from old women, male and female, who, on seeing 
the heading ‘‘Theosophy” drew their skirts around them and handed 
the bill back with appropriate Christian comminations couched in good 
Billingsgate enough. I note a disposition among certain people to 
class all. van-dw ellers as vagrants, and all persons who distribute bills 
as salvationists, atheists, or “wandering commercial advertisers, and in 
each case the insult invariably precedes their study of the case. Last 
night at a quarter past seven we put the horse in the van and repaired to 
the square in the middle of the town and directly in front of half a 
dozen inns. At first the square was nearly empty, and we thought we 
should have to postpone, but after waiting till a quarter to eight I made 
a few opening remarks to about three men and a dozen children, and 
called on Bro. Campbell to begin. I suppose a van with a platform and 
roo candle-power of lamps shining through the front windows was a 
novel spectacle, for very soon, people in the distance, hearing a deep 
bass voice being lifted up, bethought themselves of their bills and came 
to see what it was all about. Having come through curiosity they 
stayed to listen until we had a crowd of about 250. The discussion, 
which lasted till after 10 o’clock, was altogether along Christian lines, 
and as far as I can see the only way to get at these people is through 
their own #7b/e and such of its doctrines as we hold to be true. A 
Salvation Army sergeant tackled us at length, asking, ‘“‘Where is the 
Holy Ghost? What message have you for the guilty sinner? Why not 
accept the pardon that Jesus offers to all lost, guilty, ruined sinners?” 
etc., wsgue ad nauseam. Campbell invariably divides these ranters by 
more than they are worth, and they regard the pitiful quotient with 
sorrow. Campbell is good with these simple people; he understands 
their ways and can draw his illustrations from the details of their daily 
labours. At all events his whole demeanour and what he says seems to 
keep the quiet attention of the crowd wonderfully. Wehad no parsons 
last night. There were two in the crowd, but they left before the 
discussion. 

It is raining heavily now, but Campbell has gone on to Westgate 
to find a place to lecture in to-morrow night. From Westgate we 
move to Margate, where we shall give two or three lectures. 

Our leaflets, etc., are going as fast as possible. We give two away 
with every bill and distribute pamphlets at every hamlet. 

Sandwich, August 2nd, 1$93.—Last night we ‘‘opened” in Broad- 
stairs, a hundred y rards from, and in full view of, the town brass band. 
The audience promptly deserted the band and came to hear of Karma 
and Reincarnation whilst the band discoursed delightful music to empty 
seats and the grass. The meeting was most successful, and opposition 
was simply wholesale. 

Dover, August rrth, 1893.—I think I have told our doings as far as 
Margate. We had to put up there in an exceedingly dirty inn yard 
open to the public. The police would not allow us to stand at Margate, 
nor at Westgate, nor at Ramsgate, so we passed on, after distributing 
literature, to. Broadstairs, where we secured a farmer’s field and camped 
out as gipsies. Campbell found a good piece of private ground near 
the sea front and got permission to ‘stand the van on it fora lecture, so 
we billed the town and lectured to an audience of over 500. This 
lecture was a great success. In the discussion even ladies put questions 
from the crowd and J. T. C. was applauded several times. I must 
mention that before we began a lady from the house opposite sent her 
servant to say that we couldn’t stand there because it was right in front 
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of her house. The servant got cross, and finally had to be told that we 
were on private property and that if her mistress objected she had 
better take her house away. These and other fastidious points in 
watering communities we meet with every day. At Broadstairs, in 
taking the van down one of the narrowest of streets from which the 
town derives its name (af /ucus a non lucendo), I had an accident. In 
allowing a cabby an inch and a half on the right I struck a shop blind 
by half an inch on the left and brought the whole thing down. The 
shopman let me off with three shillings as I hadn’t time to get a surveyor 
to prove that the blind was half an inch over the pavement. 

Loosing from Broadstairs we came on to Sandwich, a very dirty 
little old town. We worked hard here for nearly two hours looking for 
a place. There is only one place containing the many conditions 
essential to the safe housing of the van in every town, and on arrival I 
have to wait about with the van, hanging on to the horse, who is very 
restless, while J. T. C. goes through the town on his tricycle looking 
for apartments. Often he comes back, having found a place, and I 
follow him through streets very narrow and with shop blinds, until we 
reach the place and find the gate too narrow to get in or the archway 
too low. Then we move on a mile or so until we come to a place broad 
enough to turn round and go back to continue the search. At last we 
found a meadow in Sandwich just outside the city wall where we camped 
in peace and dipped our water from the moat. In billing Sandwich one 
needs an Ariadne’s thread. However, I did it as well as I could, and we 
lectured in the cattle market. As Campbell was not very well I held 
forth for half an hour and he did the rest. There was no discussion, 
and the people all seemed to have been born a thousand years after 
their time. Afterthe lecture, in walking round the town, I encountered 
one or two enquirers who had been stirred up by the lecture. 

From Sandwich we came to Deal, where the only yard we could find 
was one just big enough to hold the van and nothing more. As I was 
looking at it and thinking the gate was too narrow, a crowd of work- 
men gathered round the horse saying, ‘‘It’s him,” ‘“‘I knew him at once,” 
and so on and so forth. It turned out that they knew the horse, and 
evidently he had been a favourite with them, for very soon half-a-dozen 
fellows were round him patting and calling him by his name *‘Captain,” 
and looking with great excitement under his saddle for a scar made by 
a falling brick when he was carting material for building a church in 
Deal five years ago. Having found the spot, with great excitement, 
they took the horse out, with notes of admiration at his increased pro- 
portions, and backed the van in for us and continued to talk about their 
friend for days after. 

The authorities would not allow us to lecture from the van either 
in Deal or Walmer, but we hired a piece of gravel on the sea front from 
a boatman and lectured from a platform of rough boards to over 500 
people of the sea-front description. Afterwards two clergymen mounted 
the platform and spoke for the opposition, but the general opinion of 
the meeting was in our favour. We held two meetings from this plat- 
form, and the second was a far greater success than the first. 

From Deal to Dover, where we arrived yesterday afternoon after a 
very hilly journey. ; 

We have been making enquiries last night and this morning as to 
a lecturing site, and J. T. C. is at present negotiating with the harbour 
master, so that by this afternoon we may be able to strike off a thousand 
bills and distribute them in time to lecture to-morrow night. 

After each lecture we give away What Theosophy /s and Why you 
should be a Theosophist, etc., among the audience, and offer the other 
books and pamphlets for sale. ; 

Folkestone, August 20th, 1893.—It is Sunday, in the middle of a 
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meadow. We have spent the morning up till now (11.30) in beating 
carpets, shaking blankets, cleaning boots, sorting literature, etc., and 
now the van is like a drawing-room for the reception of enquirers 
should any come. 

Since our arrival in Folkestone Mr., Mrs., and Miss Fagg have 
been very kind indeed to us, and most energetic in helping forward 
our work in every way. Mrs. Wedgwood, a friend of the Faggs, has 
given us a tent which promises to be very useful when camping in 
meadows. In the way of lecturing we have been very unfortunate 
here. J. T. C. saw the Mayor and obtained permission to lecture 
from the van at 12 noon, opposite the Marine Gardens (not on the 
Leas), but though we have distributed three or four thousand bills, our 
audience has been very small. We advertised for three days, Thurs- 
day, Friday, and Saturday, but the first day we failed of an audience 
altogether, so that we had to rest satisfied with the fact that we had 
done all we could, which was not much. The second day we took the 
opportunity when half a dozen people were passing to make a beginning, 
and before the finish there were sixty or seventy listeners, but there 
were no questions nor discussion. On the third day we began to about 
thirty, and finished to a crowd of 500. On this occasion there was 
some vigorous discussion, and the pamphlets were eagerly accepted 
afterwards. This stay at Folkestone has been more or less a failure. 
I think the time (12 noon) was against us, yet we chose this time on 
the advice of the Mayor and others. We have decided that it is the 
last time we attempt a lecture in the daytime. 

To-morrow we go to Hythe, where Mr. Fagg has interviewed 
Mr. White, F.T.S., with the result that he (Mr. White) will bill Hythe 
to-day with a thousand bills we printed yesterday and forwarded him 
by the last train. Mr. Fagg and J. T. C. went to Sandgate last night 
and found a piece of ground to lecture on, so that we shall go on to 
Hythe to-morrow and lecture there in the evening and the next day 
at Sandgate. 

We have met a wise astrologer here whose ragged coat and ves 
angusta domi are only to be accounted for by his love of mathematics 
and astrology, to which he adds, in explanation, that having Saturn 
in the mid-heaven, how can he ever get rich! Not being rich enough 
to buy an ephemeris, he compiles his own, and casts his horoscopes by 
the Placidian system. Seeing him so poor we gave him a job at billing, 
and learnt, by the way, from him a good many wrinkles in collecting 
an audience that we did not know before. 

Yesterday afternoon the Faggs ordered the photographer at four 
o’clock, so I went and dressed the horse, harnessed him up and 
manceuvred the van into a corner where we were taken, J. T. C. 
standing on the platform, and the rest of us grouped elegantly around. 
I will send you a specimen when they are ready. 

H. T. E. slept with us in the van last night. 

Folkestone.—On arriving at Folkestone on Aug. 17th for a week’s 
holiday, I had the good fortune to chance upon the van which is 
touring in the south-east of England. I met a ‘‘sandwich” boy 
announcing a lecture by J. T. Campbell, from the platform of the van 
on the sea front at noon, and as it was then after eleven, I awaited the 
event. The day was broiling hot, and considering this fact, it is 
creditable that any audience at all could be got to stand the risk of sun- 
stroke for an hour or so. About fifty people, however, collected and 
listened attentively, but no discussion followed. Next day being cooler, 
five hundred people accumulated, and we were in continual dread of 
being prosecuted for obstruction. A somewhat heated opponent 
enlivened the proceedings very much on this occasion. The usual 
method of our procedure in attacking a town is for one to go in advance 
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and to secure ground both for encamping and for lecturing. Then the 
van is taken and encamped, and two of us proceed with bills and 
leaflets to “bill the town.” It takes a little nerve at first to thrust 
papers under every door and into every shop, but one soon becomes 
callous. In the evening the chair is taken, and the chairman opens 
with a few introductory words, after which one may hear an expectant 
whisper in the audience of ‘‘Now the little man’s going to begin!” 
J. T. Campbell’s powerful voice then resounds for fully an hour, and 
after this questions are put, followed by adverse speeches, if any are 
forthcoming. The meeting concludes with a distribution of pamphlets 
and a sale of books. 

ffythe.—Arrived here Aug. 21st. Encamped outside an inn and 
billed the town; lectured in the evening to a large audience. Con- 
sidering the smallness of the place the interest aroused was very 
creditable. 

Sandgate.—A very curious day’s work was done here on the 22nd. 
The horse labouring under a temporary illness, we had to make 
arrangements for speaking from the box of a carriage. The “pitch” 
assigned us was a small unbuilt patch in a’street of shops, and, as fate 
would have it, next to a J. B. Gough Temperance Hotel. The Evange- 
lical Revivalists, whose Headquarters were here, appeared to have been 
preparing for us all day. Our notice-boards were stolen and a prayer- 
meeting with hymns indulged in all through the lecture. In the 
discussion a body of the half-frenzied worshippers took part, and 
over-riding the chair, and losing their tempers, caused much amuse- 
ment to the audience. After the meeting they gathered together the 
remnants of our audience and strained themselves to administer the 
antidote of what they consider the Gospel on the spot. J. T. C. 
in debate is well worth hearing, and his constant appeals to the Bzd/e 
for corroboration are most disabling to his opponents. 

We have had much help from Mr., Mrs., and Miss Fagg, of 
Folkestone, who have attended lectures, entertained the van staff, etc., 
and from other persons interested in Theosophy. The domestic life is 
certainly conducive to health and hardiness to anyone with a sound 
constitution. I strongly recommend a renewal of this form of propa- 
ganda next year, when the experience gained from this trial trip will 
be most valuable; and would ask those who have subscribed to remem- 
ber that, now the ice has been broken, their money will go much further 
in future. 

New Romney.—The van arrived here on Aug. 24th, and found it a 
sleepy little village. The audience was small and apathetic, and no 
questions were asked. 

Lydd.—Arrived at this town on Aug. 25th, and found it much more 
lively than the last. The audience began to collect three-quarters of 
an hour before time, and finally numbered several hundreds. As the 
total population is not much over two thousand, the whole place may 
practically be said to have turned out; some very intelligent questions 
were asked, much literature distributed, and a few books sold. 

Rye.—Reached this town on Aug. 26th. It is much larger than the 
two former, stands on a hill, and has Norman fortifications. We had 
a small audience, but a select one, since our ‘‘pitch” was in a somewhat 
retired spot. Questions were asked and eight shillings’ worth of 
pamphlets sold. Another lecture is to be given here on Monday. 

Last Cross, Tenterden, Wednesday, August 30th, r893.—At Rye we 
had a good meeting of about 4oo people, and much interest the day 
Ed ay. left. 

Yesterday came here. Horse behaved well, ate well, and drew well 
until he was just entering this town, when he refused to go any further. 
I told R. H. to stable him quickly and get a ‘“‘vet” to examine him. 
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The surgeon pronounced him to be acutely attacked by inflammation of 
the bladder. He suffered terribly, fell down in the stable and died at 
10.58 p.m. last night. 


AMERICAN SECTION. 


PaciFIc CoAst HEADQUARTERS, 
1504, MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 
August 15th, 1893. 

With many thanks for the long and heavy labours of past secre- 
taries, we must chronicle the advent of a new one, Mrs. Vera S. Beane. 

Many additions have been made to Headquarters, among them a 
piano, the use of which is kindly donated by Mrs. E. S. Wadham. 
Visitors speak of the rooms as having a very homelike and attractive 
appearance. 

The Pacific Coast lecturer is making a thorough tour through the 
Willamett Valley, the most populous district of the State of Oregon. 

A nucleus of devoted workers is gathering in Los Angeles and 
making itself felt. They have secured a commodious room, centrally 
located, named it ‘‘H. P. B. Hall,” and fitted it up as a Headquarters. 

The Seattle and Tacoma members are busy pushing a local ‘‘ Lec- 
ture Bureau,” which works up meetings and sends its readers and 
speakers into all the small towns and villages in that vicinity. Few 
Branches have an idea of how much could be accomplished in this 
way. Generally the smaller the town the larger the proportionate size 
of the audience. 

Recent lectures here have been: Zyrazths common to all Religions, 
Dr. J. A. Anderson; Zhe Jewish Conception of the Hereafter, Dr. G. A. 
Danziger; Wise Men of the East, Abbott Clark; Chelas, Yogis and 
Adepts, Miss Jennie Tuttle; Yoga; the Science of the Soul, Julius 
Oettl; From Man to God; from the Animal to the Divine, Mrs. M. 
Shoultez. 

The last three are from Oakland—the Brooklyn of San Francisco. 
Six months ago Oakland was largely dependent on San Francisco for 
speakers. Realizing the importance of self-dependence as well as 
devotion, they began to train their members by preparing Branch 
papers suitable for public lectures, thus not only increasing the Branch 
attendance but supplying their own speakers, and finally assisting 
other towns. 

The latest addition to our work has been the Pacific Theosophist, 
kindly handed over to the Committee by Bro. Blodgett. It is now en- 
larged to a sixteen-page magazine, and is meant to bring all members. 
and enquirers on the coast into closer relations, making more real and 
vivid the ties that bind us in the bond of brotherhood. 

Several members of Coast Branches are spending their summer 
vacation in San Francisco, in order to avail themselves of the advan- 
tages of Headquarters. SHAKTI. 


AUSTRALASIA. 
NEw ZEALAND. 
Mrs. Cooper-Oakley’s Tour. 

Bro. Wills will have given details of what was done in Auckland, 
so I will begin with my departure from that city. On June 8th I left. 
in the ss. Manapouri, and arrived at Wellington on Sunday evening, 
June 11th—alas! eleven hours late, and missing the lecture I was 
advertised to give owing to a heavy gale we ran into on leaving Napier 


on Saturday. I was most kindly received by Mrs. Gibson, the wife of 


the manager of the Australasian Bank. The inevitable reporter arrived 
atg p.m. On Monday I had a drawing-room meeting of members and 
others interested in Theosophy, but the actual Lodge was not in a satis- 
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factory working condition. On Tuesday, June 13th, I left for Woodville 
and found a kind welcome awaiting me from Mr. Stone Florance and 
others at 1 p.m. In Woodville there were many who had been reading 
Theosophy for long, having been interested in it by E. T. Sturdy. The 
next three days were spent in talking with enquirers, and at the meet- 
ing on Thursday it was decided to form a ‘‘Woodville Lodge” and 
apply fora charter. I left on Friday, returning to Wellington, where I 
was again kindly taken in charge by Mr. and Mrs. Gibson. The next 
day was spent in seeing people, with a good drawing-room meeting 
from 4 to 6 p.m. At 9.30 I started for my steamer on my road to 
Dunedin. ISABEL COOPER-OAKLEY. 


Dunedin Lodge.—Mrs. Cooper-Oakley arrived here on the evening 
of Monday, June roth, and was met by the secretary and two other 
members of the Lodge. Notwithstanding her long and fatiguing 
journey by boat and train from Wellington, this indefatigable lady 
insisted upon seeing members after tea, answering questions, solving 
problems, and giving instruction and advice until nearly eleven o’clock. 
On Tuesday evening a lecture was delivered by her in the Choral Hall, 
about 300 attending, and her discourse being listened to with marked 
attention. Efforts to obtain one of our local M. H. R’s. as chairman 
having failed, the secretary presided. Wednesday morning and after- 
noon were occupied in paying visits and receiving visitors, and in the 
evening a Lodge meeting was held at the Grand Hotel until eight 
o'clock when questioners (spiritualists and others) began to arrive. On 
Thursday the second (and last) lecture was delivered, and this time the 
hall was crowded with a sympathetic audience. Many questions were 
asked and answered at the close, and a keen interest evinced in Theo- 
sophy, Mr. A. H. Burton, in a highly eulogistic speech, moving a vote 
of thanks to the lecturer. On Friday afternoon Mrs. Cooper-Oakley 
left by the 7Zarawera. Her stay with us, although short, cannot fail 
to be productive of much good. It has set people thinking, thought 
will lead to comparison, and comparative theology is the high road to 
Theosophy. ; 

We have, however, an uphill battle to fight here, not only against 
downright ignorance, but against slander and misrepresentation as well. 
All the old lies, refuted a hundred times elsewhere, are raked up again 
here, and prejudice the minds of people who know nothing about the 
Theosophical Society, its founders, or its aims. Our numbers are few 
(just how many members we have I will not say; the Blavatsky Lodge 
might laugh); but we are going to “leaven the whole lump.” Hitherto 
we have been indebted to the kindness of Mr. T. Ross for a temporary 
shelter, he having provided us with premises, gas, and other necessary 
adjuncts to a meeting, free of charge; but we intend, when circum- 
stances warrant the outlay, to rent a suitable building as library, meet- 
ing hall, ete. Literature is what is specially needed, 

A. W. MaAurais, Sec. 


AUSTRALIA. 


Melbourne, July 25th, r893.—We have had our first Conversazione, 
and it has proved a great success. It was held on the evening of July 
5th, and fully 150 members and their friends were present to welcome 
Mrs. Cooper-Oakley on her return to us from New Zealand. The large. 
League room was prettily decorated, refreshments were laid out in 
another room, and music and conversation occupied and amused every 
one for three hours. Towards the middle of the evening Mr. Hunt, in 
a few well-chosen words, welcomed Mrs. Cooper-Oakley back to Mel- 
bourne, and spoke of the great impetus given to Theosophy by her 
presence and work amongst us, and of the assistance given to the 
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members in their studies. Mr. Pickett then followed with a few words 
on behalf of the Maybank Branch. Mrs. Cooper-Oakley expressed her 
thanks for the warm welcome given to her, and urged on members the 
necessity of continuing the work when she was no longer here to 
direct and help. 

So many strangers were anxious to see her and to speak to her that 
a special League meeting, open to visitors, was called for the following 
evening. There was a good gathering, and much business was trans- 
acted. The Committee was increased, Mr. Pickett was appointed Vice- 
President, three sub-committees—Books and Finance, Lectures and 
Press—were formed, and Mrs. Cooper-Oakley was appointed Corres- 
ponding Secretary to the League. The League is now occupied in 
collecting from all the other Branches throughout Australasia authority 
to send Mrs. Cooper-Oakley as delegate to Chicago to the Congress of 
the World’s Religions. 

On the following Sunday, July 9th, Mr. Hunt gave an address on 
Karma, and after the lecture Mrs. Cooper-Oakley answered a great 
number of questions. These have since been published in the Ausfral- 
astan, the principal weekly paper in this part of the world. On 
Monday, the roth, Mrs. Cooper-Oakley finally left us, going first to 
Sydney for a fortnight and then on to Chicago. A large number of 
Theosophists collected on the platform to bid farewell to her, amongst 
them being the little grand-daughter of Annie Besant. A large group 
photograph taken the previous Saturday to be sent to Chicago also 
included this little accession to our ranks, of whom I may, perhaps, be 
pardoned for adding, Mrs. Cooper-Oakley prophesies that she is to be 
‘‘one of the Theosophical pillars of the twentieth century!” 

The amount of good done to the Theosophical cause in Melbourne 
by Mrs. Cooper-Oakley’s presence amongst us can scarcely be over- 
estimated. Previous to her coming, the two Branches were studying 
quietly amongst themselves, doing good work, no doubt, but doing it 
so quietly that the outside world scarcely knew there was a Theosophi- 
cal body at work in its midst. Mrs. Cooper-Oakley woke everyone up, 
started and organized a League of Workers, arranged classes, gave lec- 
tures, and, most tiring task of all, was constantly in attendance at a 
room rented for the purpose in the heart of the city, to answer all 
enquirers who might be interested in Theosophy. There can be no 
doubt that we shall miss her a good deal, but we are all resolved that 
the work she has so thoroughly started shall be carried on with more 
and more vigour and earnestness, as week by week our ranks grow 
stronger and Theosophy with its reality of a Universal Brotherhood 
takes hold of the people of Melbourne and raises them out of the 
materialistic stupor into which they have degenerated. 

We hear from Sydney that good work is being done by Mrs. 
Cooper-Oakley there. The following cutting is from the Melbourne 
Punch and speaks for itself. 

There is an interesting personality with us in Sydney at present, I mean Mrs. 
Cooper-Oakley, who has come from afar to lift us from the gross materialism in 
which we are sunk to the spiritual realms of Theosophy. I attended the prelimi- 
nary lecture of explanation the other night, and though I cannot say any very 
novel or startling truth was presented for acceptance, yet seldom has a speaker 
impressed me more. It is her voice that fascinates; specially, it reminded me 
strongly of Bernhardt’s in the deliteration, richness and clearness of its tones. 


_Mrs. Cooper-Oakley must have been gratified at the packed audience that greeted 
her on the occasion. 


On July oth an interesting lecture was given in the Rotunda by 
the Rev. George Walters (Unitarian minister) on behalf of the Vic- 
torian Association of Spiritualists. The title of his lecture was: 
Annie Besant; her Progress from Ritualistic Orthodoxy, through Atheism 
and Materialism to Theosophy. It was a sympathetic lecture, thoroughly 
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fair, though the lecturer disagrees with the views held by Mrs. Besant. 
A sketch of her life was given, showing how each phase of thought 
was progressive, and followed in natural logical sequence. 

Out of this lecture by Mr. Walters arose some discussion in the 
flerald. The Argus last Saturday had an article on Ibsen, into which 
Theosophy was dragged; a new word coined for the occasion—Annie- 
besantism—is used thus: ‘The fersonnel of Ibsenism is largely com- 
posed of those ill-ballasted minds which run after Shakespearian 
cyphers, phalansteres, or those vagaries which may be summed up as 
Anniebesantism.” What on earth Theosophy or Annie Besant has in 
common with Ibsen we are all puzzled to understand. 

The Sunday evening meetings are carried on as usual, and at the 
last meeting there were a particularly large number of intelligent 
questions. 

The Maybank Branch has been in recess most of the time, and 
only one meeting has been held. The Melbourne Branch is also going 
into Pralaya for three weeks, but though there will be no Branch meet- 
ings the League will continue work. 

The debates are carried on with a good deal of spirit; one of the 
most interesting being that opened by Mr. Hunt on the possibility of 
demonstrating ‘the existence of the Higher Ego. I may mention that 
I opened a debate on Karma in its relation to Universal Brotherhood. 
Last night’s debate on 7he Dogmatism of Science, opened by Mr. Besant- 
Scott, was extremely interesting. The attendance was the largest we 
have had, and speakers were limited to five instead of the usual ten 
minutes. 

These details of Branch work and other activities show that the 
Theosophical body in Melbourne though small is by no means in- 
significant; the work started here three years and more ago, and much 
accelerated by Mrs. Cooper-Oakley’s influence and presence, is now 
fairly grounded, and members are thoroughly realizing the importance 
of Theosophy and Theosophical teachings. Let us once feel that the 
Masters are working with us and for us, and there will be no fear that 
the Melbourne, or rather the Australasian, part of the T. S. will ever 
fail in-doing its fair share of the splendid work. 

MABEL BESANT-SCOTT. 


Sydney, July 2gth, r893.—On Tuesday the rith inst. Mrs. Cooper- 
Oakley arrived in Sydney by rail from Melbourne. We heard some 
few days prior to her arrival that, owing to letters received, her stay in 
Australia would be limited to about a month. This was sad news for 
us, for we had looked forward to at least two months of Theosophical 
instruction and special propaganda; however, Karma adjusted our 
expectations to a limit of four short weeks. Quarters were secured 
for our visitor at the Hotel Metropole, one of the best and’most central 
hotels in Sydney. The general interest created in Theosophy by Mrs. 
Cooper-Oakley’s arrival here, well warranted her stay in the city. The 
hours arranged for receiving visitors (from 2 to 6 p.m. every day but 
Wednesdays and Sundays) are well occupied, the visitors representing 
all classes of society, both intellectual and social. Among the many 
well-known people who have called, were Lady Darley, wife of the 
Lieutenant-Governor and Chief Justice of the Colony, Lady Salamons, 
wife of Sir Julian Salamons, one of the leaders of the Bar, while the 
Government Palzeontologist (Mr. Etheridge), and Mr. Hamlet, the 
Government Analyst, have both made appointments to call this week, 
also Mr. Knibbes, President of the Surveyors’ Institute, and Lecturer 
at the Sydney University. 

Mrs. Wolstenholme, Vice-President of the Woman’s Literary Asso- 
ciation and President of the Home Reading Union, gave an ‘At 
Home” at the Women’s Literary Association Rooms, to which the 
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intellectual people of note were invited, including all the University 
Professors and their wives, Sir William Wyndeer, one of the Supreme 
Court Judges, Miss Scott, one of the leaders of the Woman’s Suffrage 
League, Miss Levvy, President of the Society for Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, Mrs. Curnow, wife of the Editor of the S. JZ Herald, and 
many well-known barristers, lawyers and medical men and members of 
the Legislative Assembly. This ‘‘At Home” was quite a “crush”; 
although the room holds about a hundred people several were unable to 
get even standing room inside, and had to hear what they could from 
the lobby. Mrs. Cooper-Oaklev gave a most interesting address’and 
many good questions were asked. 

Last Saturday Mrs. Cooper-Oakley drove out to Mrs. Haeg’s to 
lunch. Tady Wyndeer, Mrs. Macmillan, wife of the late Colonial 
Treasurer, Mrs. Curnow and Mrs. Merriman were invited to meet her. 
Mrs. Weiss gave her studio for a drawing-room lecture which was well 
attended by her friends, and those present were very much interested in 
what Mrs. Cooper-Oakley had to say on Theosophy. Mrs. Weiss is one 
of our members. 

Mrs. Wolstenholme, who is also one of our members, has been 
specially active in introducing Mrs. Cooper-Oakley to the scientific and 
intellectual world of Sydney, and Mrs. Curnow has been untiring in 
her energy among society people, all of whom she thinks ought to hear 
something of Theosophy. On Sunday night last Mrs. Cooper-Oakley 
lectured, by special request, to the Socialists at Leigh House, on Theo- 
sophy in tts Relation to Social Questions. ‘There was a large attendance. 
Next Sunday Mrs. Cooper-Oakley lectures on the Religious Aspects of 
Theosophy, at the Unitarian Church, by special request. The Woman’s 
Suffrage League has also requested a special lecture. 

The first public lecture on Theosophy was given at the School of 
Arts Hall on the r2th inst., the day after her arrival from Melbourne. 
Dr. Creed, M.L.C., presided. There was a large and appreciative 
audience, numbering between six and seven hundred people. The 
next lecture had to be given in a larger hall, and was delivered at the 
Oddfellows Temple, Elizabeth Street, where a still larger audience 
came to hear Mrs. Cooper-Oakley, numbering about 800. The subject, 
Life in Man (Seven Principles, Karma and Reincarnation), was listened 
to with great interest and attention. 

Mrs. Merriman gave an ‘‘At Home” at her house last Friday 
evening, at which many prominent people were present. This alone 
is a busy record for scarcely two weeks, but including all this we have 
two Secret Doctrine classes a week, Branch meetings, a question and 
answer meeting for members and their friends, inaugural meeting to 
establish a League at which the following officers were elected: 
T. H. Martyn, President; T. W. Willans, Secretary; and Mrs. Cooper- 
Oakley, Corresponding Secretary. Committee: Mrs. Minchen, Mrs. 
Wolstenholme, Mrs. Willans, Mrs. Merriman, Miss Atkinson, Mr. Geo. 
Peell, Mr. Carver, and Mr. Chappell. How Mrs. Cooper-Oakley has 
been able to get through all this almost without a rest, except her first 
Sunday, and one afternoon, perhaps you know better than we do; how- 
ever, I hope some of her will be left by the time she reaches London. 
We are sending you slips of newspaper reporters’ work, the leading 
papers devoting plenty of space to Theosophy. Her photograph has 
been requested for illustration in the ///ustrated Sydney News, and a 
small army of press people have been introduced, so that Sydney 
certainly seems to be having a decided Theosophical boom, and the 
man who has not heard something of Theosophy during Mrs. Cooper- 
Oakley’s four short weeks will be hard to find, and if found, will 
probably have been in a Rip van Winkle condition. ; 

T. W. WILLANS. 
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THE THEOSOPHIST (J/adras). 
Vol. XIV, No. 11:—Colonel Olcott’s 
seventeenth ‘Old Diary Leaf” enters 
into a digression on the “evolution” of 
the reincarnation theory in H. P. B.’s 
writings. The distinction between the 
Individuality and Personality fully ex- 
plains this ‘‘evolution”; in J/sis, the 
Personality alone was treated of in con- 
nection with reincarnation. More in- 
stances in support of the theory of 
Avesha, or occupancy by one living per- 
son of another living person’s body, are 
given, and some of the opinions on the 
first edition of Zsis quoted. ‘The “Atma- 
vidyavilasaé”’ is concluded. A. Banon in 
his “Olla Podrida,” gives some notes 
on polygamy. W. R. Old writes on 
“The Predicative Art in India,” and gives 
an interesting interview with a Swami, 
who predicted many things: Mr. Edge 
gives a list of ‘Oriental Contributions” 
to The Theosophist, and Mr. Thurstan 
completes his article on ‘‘Divination and 
Augury in a Modern Light.” 


THE PATH (New York City, U.S.A.). 


Vol. VIII, No. 5;—William Q. Judge 
writes a most useful paper, full of quota- 
tions from Master K. H.’s letters on the 
position of Occult and Modern Science. 
The text is philanthropy, of which Modern 
Science is almost entirely devoid. Marian 
B. Lull adds one more piece of testimony 
to the extraordinary influence of the per- 
son “known superficially as H. P. Blavat- 
sky.” Dr. J. A. Anderson tries to sort out 
the ‘Astral Bodies,” but the task is no easy 
one. ‘This is followed by two most fan- 
tastic and contradictory derivations of 
“America’’ from Sanskrit words by Brah- 
man contributors. The spectacled visage 
of our colleague, Bertram Keightley, 
pleasantly greets us in “ Faces of Friends.” 
W. H. Cragin writes on esoteric Chris- 
tianity under the heading “Some Lost 
Chords.”” The number concludes with 

-one interesting and one quaint and beau- 
tiful story by our Korean brother, Pom 
K. Soh. 


ND 


ublications. 


THEOSOPHICAL SIFTINGS (London). 


Vol. VI, No. 8:—Three articles from 
The Theosophist are reprinted in this 
number which should be read by all stu- 
dents of Yoga. They will be already 
known to those who look out for hints 
along these lines: ‘Occult Physiology,”’ 
March, 1891, ‘‘Notes on Hatha Yoga,” 
December, 1886 (wherein the “Solar 
Sphinx” holds forth), and a translation of 
the ‘Brahmopanishad of the Yajur 
Veda,” February, 1891. We fear they 
will create wonder in the minds of the 
majority—perhaps much misconception, 
but students will profit. 


LOTUS BLUTHEN (Leifzig). 

Vol. I, No. 11:—This magazine does 
honour to the Theosophical movement 
in Germany. Our ‘old familiar friend,” 
C. J., commences to translate the Katha 
Upanishad,; the “Stanzas of the Book of 
Dzyan”’ are also given with comments, 
and Annie Besant’s ‘‘Seven Principles of 
Man,’ and an article by the editor on 
“Philosophy and Theosophy” constitute 
between them much good reading. 


THE PRASNOTTARA (Madras). 


Vol. III, No. 31:—Not a very instructive 
number. More is said about Mars, astro- 
nomically and astrologically; an enquiry 
as to a prophecy concerning the approach- 
ing incarnation of a great spiritual 
Teacher is replied to, but not answered; 
Black Magicians, Obsession, Idiocy, 
Phrenology are discussed, and some be- 
wildering views put forward as to the 
“loss of the soul’’—one writer announc- 
ing that he does not believe in it. 

THE THEOSOPHICAL FORUM 
(New York City, U.S.A.). 

No. 50:—We have seen more interest- 
ing numbers of the Forum, still all the 
answers are clear and to the point. The 
attitude of Theosophy towards the Chris- 
tian Church is discussed, and orthodox 
Churchmen would not be pleased with 
the editor’s proposed scheme for its re- 
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organization. Much evidence is brought 
forward for the existence of Masters, and 
Prof. Huxley is credited with a belief 
that is wot to be found in Lssays on 
some Controverted Questions—he may 
come to it in time though. K. E. Turn- 
bull starts in to teach Adepts their duties, 
but we have not yet heard of a change in 
their policy in consequence. The writer’s 
key-note is ‘this enlightened age’””—but 
the key is a very minor one. 


LE LOTUS BLEU (Paris). 


Vol. IV, No. 6.—The translation of G. R. 
S. Mead’s ‘‘Notes on Nirvana”’ is con- 
tinued; next comes a further instalment 
of the ever-welcome ‘‘Letters that have 
Helped Me” (Traduit de ?américain par 
le Dr. Pascal, we are told!); E. J. Cou- 
lomb’s excellent series on ‘Les Cycles” 
follows, and ‘‘a Conscience” by ‘‘Guy- 
miot,”’ ‘“‘La Création est-elle Possible?” 
by Dr. Pascal with the translations of 
“Comments on Light on the Path” and 
the first part of the ‘Visishthadvaita 
Catechism’? make up a well-balanced and 
attractive issue. 


JOURNAL OF THE MAHA BODHI 
SOCIETY (Calcutta). 


Vol. II, No. 3:—There has been a re- 
grettable absence of original matter in 
this magazine for some time past, and the 
number before us is no exception to the 
rule. It consists of reprints, but for 
“The Progress of the Maha Bodhi Move- 
ment” by the editor. We would point 
out in reference to Buddha Ghosha’s 
Gatha on the Bodhi Tree, that for the 
mystic at any rate every Buddha has at- 
tained enlightenment under this “Tree” 
—which is zo¢ of the earth, earthy. Ifit 
were, how could it be true that ““He who 
shows respect to the Bodhi Tree and wor- 
ships it worships Buddha him- 
self, and thereby gets rid of all sorrow?” 
“The Ashoka Edicts”’ are continued, and 
from the eighth we take the following: 
“The progress of religion among men is 
secured in two ways—by positive rules, 
and by religious sentiments which one 
can inspire in them. Of these two 
methods, that of positive rules is of poor 
value, it is the inspiration of the heart 
which best prevails it is solely 
by a change in the sentiments of the 
heart that religion makes a real advance 
in inspiring a respect for life and in the 


anxiety not to kill living beings.” We 
notice that one of the names of Buddha 
was “ Niravadya, Immaculate” [Blame- 
less?]—in spite of his many ‘‘wives.” 


PAUSES (Sombay). 

Vol. II, No, 12:—This number ends the 
second year’s issue, and the title is hence- 
forth to be changed to that of The 
Theosophic Gleaner. Wewish our fellow- 
worker increased and lasting success 
under its new name! ‘“Z” opens with 
some words’on ‘‘The Mission of Theo- 
sophy,”’ and is plain-spoken on the sub- 
ject of Brahmanic exclusiveness. The 
other articles are apparently reprints, in- 
cluding “‘Self-Evident Truths and Logi- 
cal Deductions” from LuCIFER, “Epi- 
demics from the Theosophical Stand- 
point,” ‘Theosophical Ethics,” ““Why 
we ought to be Brothers,” etc.—a good 
Jinale to the second volume. 


SOPHIA (Madrid). 


Vol. I, No. 8:—The excellent standard 
of this review is fully maintained in the 
number to hand; the translation of Mrs. 
Besant’s ‘‘Reincarnation”’; and the series 
on “Science: Oriental and Occidental” 
are continued, and Dr. G. Lépez of New 
Orleans gives an interesting account of 
“The, Seven. Principles.” "1H. Pas Bes 
“Thoughts on the Elementals” are 
translated for the benefit of Spanish- 
reading Spiritualists. 


THE IRISH THEOSOPHIST (Dublin). 


Vol. I, No. 11:—This magazine is now 
quite the best of its kind produced in the 
Theosophical cause. Every member 
should read and act on what is said in 
H. C.’s “The Remaining Five Years”; 
this especially should be remembered, 
that H. P. B.’s work ‘‘need not fail, few 
as we are; for throughout these next 
years of the dying century there is not an 
effort on our plane of action that any one 
of us makes that is not known to and 
greatly reinforced by the great Lodge of 
Masters; and there is nothing else needed 
for our personal acceptance by that Lodge 
into its membership than the pure- 
hearted maintenance of such efforts.” 
“Theosophy in Plain Language,” ‘‘Pro- 
teus,”’ “The Basis of Brotherhood” and 
“The Element Language” are as good as 
ever, andconsequently well worth reading. 


SHECOUr ICAL AVE wer SslIiC PUBLICATIONS. 


THEOSOPHIA (Amsterdam). 


Vol. II, No. 16:—The original series by 
H. de N. on “Vibration from the Occult 
Standpoint” contain much of great in- 


terest. Other original work is ‘‘How to 
Comfort”? by Afra, ‘‘Is Reincarnation 


Mere Hypothesis?” and ‘‘Thea.” The 
translation of Death—and After? is com- 
menced, and the other translations are 
contiuued as before noticed. We are 
glad to see the increase of original 
matter. 


THE PACIFIC THEOSOPHIST (Sax 
Francisco, U.S.A.). 

Vol. IV, No. 1:—7The Pacific Theoso- 
phist, inits pretty new cover and gener- 
ally neat get-up, is as good to read as it 
is to look at. This is practically an 
addition to our list of publications, owing 
to the many alterations made in its 
management, etc.; but it is fortunate in 
reincarnating with all the good Karma 
behind it of its previous Upaédhi. A 
right hearty welcome may it get from all 
sides! Dr. J. A. Anderson edits and 
commences the first number with a sub- 
ject he has made his own—‘‘ Reincarna- 
tion.” <A letter from Jasper Niemand 
needs no recommendation fromus. This 
we may take from it: “It is not money 
the T. S. needs. If that were all! Don’t 
you see that what we need is devotion, 
true and earnest devotion, union, har- 
mony, a sense of absolute identity with 
all and with the Cause? When 
we offer all, it seems hard not to be ac- 
cepted, or to be put under service. Well, 
we are.’ Some interesting records of 
“Experiments in Telepathy” and well- 
chosen reprints are also given. 


THE THEOSOPHICAL THINKER 
(Bellary, Madras). 


Vol. I, Nos. 20-23:—Amongst the many 
good editorial articles that have appeared 
in this review since its commencement, 
that on ‘Fact or Fiction” is perhaps the 
best. It deals with ‘“‘the first of the four 
qualifications of a disciple’—the know- 
ledge of Sat and Asat. ‘Death in 
Kashi” continues to be of no small 
interest, and the following extract from 
it should be remembered: ‘‘Great stress 
is laid by all ancient philosophers on 
initial starts. The Hindi codes call on 
men to start all cycles with the doing of 
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good. As soon as one rises from bed, it 
is a good thing, as the Hind& traditions 
point out, to think a good thought, to 
speak a good word, to see a good object, 
and do a good karma. The initial im- 
pulse of a cycle rules the whole cycle, 
and the Gi/é evidently points to dying 
thoughts as the initial impulse of a post- 
mortem life.” Much else of interest in 
these numbers we are unable to notice 
for want of space. 


THE BUDDHIST (Colombo). 

Vol. V, Nos. 25-28:—We are glad to 
notice that an effort is to be made to 
publish the text of the 7Zyripifaka in 
either Sinhalese or Devanagari charac- 
ters—we hope in the latter. This work 
will probably fall on the Colombo Theo- 
sophists, and, if accomplished, will be a 
boon to every lover of Buddhism, whether 
directly or indirectly. It is satisfactory 
to be able to give further publicity to the 
following remark of the Government 
Agent—Mr. P. A. Templer—in the “Ad- 
ministration Report of the Central Pro- 
vince”: “The Theosophical Society is to 
be congratulated on, and should be en- 
couraged in, its efforts to provide really 
good native schools for native and Buddh- 
ist hoys and girls.” A long-delayed re- 
cognition, but nevertheless satisfactory. 
These numbers are mostly reprints: “A 
Glimpse of the Higher Realms of Hy- 
giene,”’ by Dr. English, being a welcome 
exception. 

THE LIGHT OF THE EAST 
(Calcutta). 


Vol. I, No. 11:—Quite up to the good 
standard of this magazine. ‘‘Shankara’s 
Advice to the Mumukshu,”’ and the con- 
clusion of the too short account of the 
great teacher’s life are especially interest- 
ing. ‘‘Gravitation”’ proves that the “Law 
of Gravity”? was known in the Kast ages 
before the time of Sir Isaac Newton— 
and we should say, ages before the time 
of Bhaskardchdrya himself, whom the 
editor regards as its “discoverer.” The 
editor still sticks doggedly to his opinion 
that Sat, Chit and Anandam are attri- 
butes of Parabrahman! If so, Parabrah- 
man is not That which transcends all 
attributes, and is consequently reduced 
to the status of the Logos. We are in- 
terested in ideas, not words. 
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THE NEW CALIFORNIAN (Los 
Angeles, Calif., U.S.A.). 

Vol. III, No. 2:—The editor deals in 
her ‘‘ Keynotes” with Conscience; a lady 
contributor raves bathetically about a 
“Thee” (V.&., this reviewer is not a poet); 
a lucid article follows on ‘‘Evolution and 
Involution as Synthesized in Man,” by 
W. Main; ‘‘There was a man who lived in 
a great city,’ etc., comes next—a rather 
more possible man than frequently met 
with; ‘‘Getting and Giving,” “Intuition 
and Instinct,” “‘The Source of Individual 
Consciousness” are all of them readable 
articles. 


LA HAUTE SCIENCE (Paris). 

Vol. I, No. 8:—The translation of the 
Mashafa Tomar, one of the later apo- 
‘calyptical Christian books, is com- 
menced, and ‘le Seigneur qui ai donné 
aux enfants d’Israé] ma loi et mes com- 
mandements sur le mont Sinai” indulges 
in some shocking bad language anent 
the breaking of the Sabbath day. Other 
papers already mentioned are continued. 


SPHINX (Berlin). 

In the September Sphinx Hiibbe- 
-Schleiden writes on the Religious Con- 
gress at Chicago, giving the programme. 
He thinks that, without Theosophy, the 
‘congress could only result in either 
tedious academical disputes, or advertise- 
ments of the World’s Fair; and that 
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Theosophy, the common basis of all reli- 
gions, alone gives the congress a meaning 
and an object. Dr. Du Prel continues his 
paper on the influence of psychic factors © 
in occultism. A paper on ‘Spiritualism 
and Theosophy,’”’ read before the Bla- 
vatsky Lodge, by Emily Kislingbury, is 
translated. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE LONDON 
LODGE, T. §S. 

No. 18:—Consists of a very interesting 
paper on ‘The Human Aura,” by Mr. 
A. P. Sinnett. Based on many carefully 
carried out experiments with sensitives, 
it is useful to compare the results ob- 
tained with the teaching of the ShAstras 
on the subject. We look forward to 
further records of like experiments. 


We have also received Nos. 26-30 of 
the Sanmarga Bodhini (Telugu), contain- 
ing many articles of evident interest; 
some numbers of Zhe Kalpa (Bengali) 
which should be doing excellent work, 
and certainly does credit to the Bengal 
Theosophical Society; No. 10 of the 
Gul Afshan (Anglo-Gujerati) in which 
articles in the vernacular as usual far 
excel those in the English language, and 
the American Section’s Department of 
Branch Work, Paper No. 34, consisting 
of some of the best papers we have seen 
from the able pen of Bro. A. Fullerton— 
the subject being “‘Concentration.” 
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The Theosophical Society is in no way responsible for any opinions, in signed or 
unsigned articles, that appear in this Magazine. Nor does the Editor 
necessarily agree with the opinions expressed in signed articles. 


On the Gelatch-Totver. 
ITH this issue, LUCIFER appears in a new cover, designed by 
our artistic colleague, R. Machell. LucrreR should have put 
on his new dress with the last number, the first of the volume, but the 
fates were against us and the plate on the Atlantic. No doubt some of 
our readers will lament the absence of the familiar figure on the cover, 


and others will have many criticisms to pass on the new plate, for theo- 
sophical tastes are difficult to satisfy, and theosophical criticisms on all 


subjects many and various. But the second drawing of the old plate 
never gave real satisfaction, and we received such friendly enquiries as, 
“When are you going to take that butcher boy off the cover?”—and 
various other kind suggestions. For one alteration, however, we are 
unquestionably justified. The bronzing has been entirely abandoned, 
for the process is now found to be dangerous to health, and means 
three days’ illness for those employed upon it. 
% hg %* 
THE THEOSOPHY OF THE KSHATTRIYAS. 


In the October number of 7he /mperial and Asiatic Quarterly Re- 
view is a very important article on “The Red RAajputs,” by Charles 
Johnston, M.R.A.S., B.C.S.—important not only from an ethnological 
point of view, but also for students of Eastern Occultism, and. espe- 
cially for those interested in the Esoteric Philosophy. We quote from 
pages 398, 399, to show how distinctly the two streams of occult 
teaching (Kshattriya and Brahman) can be traced. 

“The whole tenor of Vedic tradition ascribes to Vishvamitra the 
Rajput of ancient India, as the Aitareya Brahmana calls him, a special 
preéminence in the mystical knowledge preserved in the Upanishads, 
which Professor Max Miiller would call the theosophy, as opposed to 
the sacrificial ritual, of the religion of Old India, 

“There are several very remarkable passages in the Upanishads 
themselves, pointing to the preéminent mystical, theosophical know- 
ledge of the Kshattriyas, or ancient Rajputs. 
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“In the Upanishad of the Questions, Hiranyanabha, the Rajput, is 
shown as the superior, in mystical knowledge, of Bharadvaja (P. Up., 
vir, 1s) 

“In the Chhandogya Upanishad (I. i. 8 and g), the Rajanya Prava- 
hana Jaivali is shown instructing learned Brahmans; and there are 
other passages of the same tenor in this Upanishad. 

‘‘By far the most remarkable is the speech of the same RAajanya, 
Pravahana Jaivali, to the Brahman Gautama, who sought instruction in 
mystical knowledge: ‘As thou hast declared to me, Gautama, that this 
knowledge has not formerly reached the Brahmans, it has therefore 
been among all peoples a discipline taught by the Kshattriya alone’ 
(Chie Ups va sya: 

“Compare with this the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad (vi. 2, 11): 
‘This knowledge has never before dwelt in any Brahman’; and add 
the stories of the Rajanyas, Janaka, Ashvapati, and Ajatashatru teach- 
ing the Brahmans, in the Shatapatha Brahmana and elsewhere; and 
we have a distinct and clear tradition that, in Vedic times, the Rajanya 
or Rajput, and not the Brahman, was the possessor and teacher of the 
secret mystic knowledge; a tradition, moreover, which the subsequent 
ages of Brahmanical supremacy have never been able to efface. 

“This tradition, in the light of our present knowledge, that the 
red Rajanyas are really distinct in race from the white Brahmans, sheds 
a new and remarkable light on the history of Vedic India. 

“In the later, though still remote, ages of the Mahabharata war, 
the tradition of the Rajanya’s supremacy in mystic knowledge burns 
with an undiminished brightness. For we find Krishna, the brightest 
star in the firmament of late Brahmanism, himself no Brahman but a 
Kshattriya, tracing his doctrine from the Kshattriya Manu, through a 
line of Rajarshis or Rajanya sages (Bhagavad Git, iv. 1). 

‘Once more, in the history of India, the star of the Rajanya 
Kshattriyas was in the ascendant. 

“Gautama the Buddha was a Rajanya, a Kshattriya (vide Kumarila 
Bhatta’s Mimansa—Varttika on Jaiminiya Sttra, i. 3, 3) of the royal 
race of Ikshvaku. To this identity of race-genius and race-tradition I 
would in part ascribe the resemblances between Buddhism and the 
doctrines of the Upanishads, which have often been pointed out, but 
never fully explained. I would ascribe the spirit both of the Upani- 
shads and of Buddhism to the mystical genius of the Rajanya race, who 
were since the days of Vishvamitra and the Rig Veda hymns, the rivals 
and opponents of the ritualistic Brahmans, with their system of sacri- 
fices and external religion. 

“It is interesting to note that, after Buddhism in India had fallen 
beneath the power of the ritualistic Brahmans, the Rajanya tradition, 
with its mystical knowledge, seems to have crossed over the Himalayas 
to Tibet. In his recent writings on Tibetan Buddhism, Sharat Chandra 
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Das has more than once made mention of famous Rajput sages who 
carried the doctrines of Gautama northward, and founded on them the 
Lamaic Hierarchy.” 

% ¥ %* 


REINCARNATION IN THE PULPIT. 


It is pleasant to hear that the Doctrine of Reincarnation is finding 
favour among advanced minds in the Church. Two months ago Arch- 
deacon Colley of Natal, the friend of the late Bishop Colenso, and 
formerly Curate in Charge of St. Mary’s, Portsmouth, preached on 
Reincarnation in the pulpit of Christ Church, Leamington. The 
Portsmouth Times of August 19th printed a half-column report of the 
Archdeacon’s sermon, with the heading, ““An Archdeacon on Reincar- 
nation—Singular Sermon.’ Madame Blavatsky and Colonel Olcott 
were referred to in the opening paragraph. 


* 
% % 


PREHISTORIC GIANTS. 


In fulfilment of our promise we append a few passages from the 
description of a remarkable scientific find in one of the most famous 
mounds of the Ohio valley. Our information is derived from 7he 
Weekly Examiner, of San Francisco. (April 13th, 1893), and goes to 
support the contention of the Esoteric Philosophy that man has degene- 
rated in size parallel with the proved degeneration of the flora and 
fauna of this planet; that he is no exception to the rule; that, indeed, 
“there were giants in the land in those [early | days.” 

“The excavation now in progress near here [ Toledo, O. ] has revealed 
things more strange than other mounds have given up. The strangest 
of these is that the human bones found are of monstrous size. The 
race that has gone was, it appears from the skeletons, a race of veritable 
giants. Beside the musty skull that the labourer’s pick brings from its 
tomb in the mound, that of Daniel Webster would seem of babyish 
growth. The skull of the present day is indeed but half the size of 
the antique pattern. 

“Thigh bones have been removed that show the frames of which 
they were a part would have towered above any living man of to-day. 
Some of them crumbled at a touch, but others remain whole to demon- 
strate that the primitive inhabitants of this Western world were 
different from those who followed, and from any that the world has 
known, during the epochs that are on record. 


“Persons to whom prehistoric anthropology has been a study, and 
the people in general, are watching the demolition of the famous mound 
in the once-beautiful walnut grove in Martin’s Ferry with not a little 
interest. The big mound has, it is supposed, stood for nearly 1,000 
years, and now the ancient landmark, known to almost every person in 
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the Ohio valley . . . is being removed, not for the benefit of science, 
but that the earth in it may be used for street-filling. 

“The mound is twenty-nine feet high and measures 117 feet in 
diameter. Few if any of the 1,500 mounds in Ohio are larger. This 
is said to be the first large one ever removed. The farther into the 
mound the excavations are made the more interesting the discoveries 
become. 


“Human skeletons, skulls and bones, elk antlers, horns, pottery, 
paleeolithic implements and engravings, granite implements, arrow 
heads, spear heads, pale-gray flint, cup stones, agricultural implements, 
nut crackers, hammer stones, sinkers, perforated and variegated stones 
and implements and divers other unclassified articles are being found. 

“One strange feature about the mound is the clay init. This is 
yellow, and different from any in the neighbourhood. WNine-tenths of 
the mound is made of clay. The other tenth is of dark earth and 
gravel. The mound is covered with gravel from the summit to the 
bottom. ‘There are from thirty to forty strata of earth. Then comes a 
stratum of clay of from four to eight inches in thickness, then dark 
earth, with gravel intervening. 

“None of the strata of soil is over five inches in thickness; the 
farther down the darker they are, except the bottom, which is of very 
sticky clay, so much so that water can be squeezed out of it. The 
mound is more symmetrical than many others. Beneath the whole, 
upon a level with the surrounding grove, will, it is thought from present 
indications, be found hard burned clay, and a baked hearth or basin as 
in others. Upon these basins cremations may have taken place of dead 
or living subjects, or it is surmised that they were employed in burnt 
offerings. Substances resembling charcoal are usually found in these 
basins. The earth, as stated before, is laid up in the different strata 
not in horizontal lines, but in conformity with the face of the mound, 
which is not the ordinary method revealed by excavations. 

“Some of the skulls and human bones are in a good state of pre- 
servation, while others crumble into dust when removed. It is remark- 
able how sound some of the bones are. Several of the skulls found 
would seem to indicate that in the days of the mound builders there 
were giants in this section of the country. The skulls are twice as 
large as those of the present age. One pair of thigh bones, almost as 
well preserved as if buried a few years ago, are so large that they must 
have belonged to a person at least nine feet tall. Several jaw-bones 
are large and the teeth are sound. Some of these look as if they had 
done good service. Several sets are complete. 

“Over two skeletons found in one place was a thin stratum of red 
clay, looking as if it had been burned and carefully cemented over the 
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dirt, as if put there for the purpose of keeping off the water. The 
skulls all faced westward, as did the points of thousands of flint darts 
found in close proximity to the skeletons.” 


THE AURA. 

Vol. X, Nos. 37 and 38 of Zhe Asclepiad contain an important 
article, entitled, ‘‘A Theory of a Nervous Atmosphere,” by Sir Benjamin 
Ward Richardson, M.D., F.R.S. Students of the Esoteric Philosophy 
are familiar with the interesting speculations of the same distinguished 
scientist on ‘‘nervous ether,” as quoted in the pages of Zhe Secret 
Doctrine. ‘“‘A ‘Theory of a Nervous Atmosphere” is a step further in 
the right direction, and if the ‘‘atmosphere” were postulated as being 
without as well as “within” the organism, Sir Benjamin would have 
“discovered” the physical aura with which occult students are so 
familiar. From a note at the end of the article we learn that when 
Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson’s views on ‘nervous ether” were first 
published in 1867-8, they were seized upon by some mystics as cor- 
roborating their theories of an ‘‘embodied spirit,” whereas the learned 
author considers this ‘“‘nervous atmosphere” to be ‘‘as material as the 
nervous substance that holds it.” This is almost true of the physical 
aura, which though not quite ‘‘as material as nervous substance,” is 
still material. The doctor opens his immediate subject as follows: 

“Tt seems to me the most reasonable of propositions that the 
blood, in the decompositions to which it is subjected in the extreme 
parts of the organism—in those vital parts which lie, as I may say, on 
the banks of the stream of blood—should yield, as our earlier masters 
taught, a true physical quality which the nervous system should have 
the power of taking to itself, which should pervade the nervous matter, 
and which should hold the whole nervous system in one connected 
bond, while, at the same time, it should allow of the local indepen- 
dency of parts, aud should be subject to impression, not from one kind 
only of impulse or vis, but from any to which it may be subjected— 
calorific, mechanical, electrical, chemical. . . . 

“Suppose this mechanism [the nervous system] persistent in the 
living body, and what do we endow the body with less than with a 
subtle spirit, which vibrates to every impulse, which during life is 
dependent on the organism for its development, and which is indeed a 
spirit, made within the organism, by and through which the outer 
universe is received, is communicated, is felt, is known? ‘To my view, 
there is reason in this theory. To my view, the nerves, without the 
essential physical quality with which they are charged in life, are as 
the arteries without blood, the silent, emptied channels of what once 
was a living thing. To my view, nerves may practically bleed during 
life, as vessels do—bleed, not blood, but a derivative of blood. To my 
view, what commonly is called nervous exhaustion may be no metaphor 
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of speech, but a physical reality, as definite as that physical hemor- 
rhage from blood-vessels to which, in effect, in symptom, it is so near 
akin.” 

Later on Sir Benjamin insists on the indispensability of this 
“nervous fluid” “in order to rightly conceive the adaptation of the 


> 


organism to the universe,” and so, we may add, the theories of the old 
Mesmerists are once more in court, and modern Hypnotists can digest 
their negations with what appetite they may. For speaking of this 
‘‘nervous fluid,” the doctor adds: 

“Tt, and it alone, affords the connecting link between force and 
matter, by which force can move matter. Why cannot force—electrical, 
if we will—move a muscle that has actually passed into the inertia of 
death?—Why, but that the muscle—or, rather, the nervous matter it 
contains—has lost some physical thing, without which it is dead to 
motion? Why will not the dead eye see?—Why but that it has lost 
some physical thing with which it was wont to be charged, and through 
which the wave of light could extend vibration? Why, when I freeze 
a part of the surface of the body, will not the frozen part feel? —Why 
but that in the act of freezing I have condensed or have expelled from 
the nervous matter of the part the physical agent by which the part 
was connected, in arrangement and condition, with the same agent in 
the other portions of the nervous organism? Why, when I make an 
animal inhale a narcotic vapour, do I produce general insensibility >— 
Why but that I distribute through the whole nervous system a foreign 
substance, which interferes with the natural condition for vibration 
through the nervous matter.” 

ax 
MANTRA YOGA AMONG THE RED INDIANS. 

In a paper read by Miss A. C. Fletcher at the American Musical 
Congress and published in the August number of Zhe AZusic Review, 
there are two interesting paragraphs which show that the older races 
had more idea of the occult power of sound in music than have the 
modern peoples. Speaking of the Indian, Miss Fletcher writes: 

“His emotional expression is in his music. Every pleasure is 

enhanced by melody, and there is no sorrow or dread that is not solaced 
by music. When his soul is moved he bursts into songs; when he 
would seek aid from the unseen mysterious forces of nature, he sends 
forth the messenger of song to find the god or ‘Power that Makes,’ 
and to draw from its infinite source to supply his own need. 
The prayer is always a song or a chant, and the vision when it comes 
is of some form which signifies to him the approving presence of the 
‘Power that Makes.’ These vision songs belong solely to the indi- 
vidual; no man ever sings another man’s sacred song. 

‘‘Other songs have the power to entice animals toward the hunter; 
these mystery songs have been received in dreams or visions. The 
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religious songs are not all mystery songs; there are tribal ceremonies, 
religious in character, with elaborate ritual and music very simple in 
structure.” 
* 
% % 


THE DEFICIT IN THE TREASURY AT ADYAR. 


We have very great pleasure in announcing that Miss F. H. Miiller’s 
name has been added to the list of guarantors. Colonel’ H. S. Olcott 
notifies his intention of bearing part of the burden. Unsolicited sums 
of money have also been generously forwarded, and are hereunder 
acknowledged, the full list standing as follows: 


Je. 

The Guarantors - = - - 200) [ONO 
HverGreen) - - - - - come 
Mr. and Mrs. Corbett - = = = 2 Onno 
Total - - - =) £207 0 


The sum required is upwards of £500. 


% 


‘ee “VAN? 


The death of the horse announced in our last issue means a loss of 
£25. Theactual reported expenditure above the funds received for the 
undertaking is £29 gs. 9d@., but the fact is that the workers have spent far 
more than is prudent out of their own slender pocket-money in order 
to make the trip a success. I shall be very happy to receive donations 
to clear off a debt that has been incurred through no fault either of the 
pronioters or managers of the undertaking. It has been met by Annie 
Besant, but as she had already given £20 towards the van outfit, it 
seems scarcely fair that this should also be left for her to pay; and this 
the more that by her trip to India she abandons all opportunity of 
earning any money for six months, while all the expenses normally 
met by her go on as usual. 


4 
re an 
* * 


THEOSOPHY AT THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 

We have received from the Editor the following notes on the 
Theosophical Congress at Chicago. 

The arrangements made for our Theosophical Congress, as one of 
the sub-divisions of the Parliament of Religions, were in every way 
satisfactory. This we expected, for Mr. William Q. Judge, as the pre- 
siding genius, and his faithful coadjutor, Mr. George Wright, of 
Chicago, were well equipped for their task. What we did not expect 
was the extraordinary success of the Congress, as measured by the 
standard of the world at large. It was described in one of the Chicago 
papers as a rival to the Parliament itself, so great was the interest ex- 
cited. At the opening ceremony of the Parliament one of our repre- 
sentatives, Prof. Gyanendra Natha Chakravarti, was given a prominent 
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place, and delivered a fifteen minutes’ speech which roused the vast 
audience to enthusiasm. The interest shown in our meetings is de- 
scribed by Bro. George Wright in another part of this issue, and he 
really only repeats what was said in the reports in the Chicago press. 
The great audience which attended our sixth meeting, on the Saturday 
evening, to hear the formal ‘‘presentation of Theosophy,” z.e., the ex- 
position of Theosophy to the Parliament by its accredited representa- 
tives, was even exceeded on the following evening, when, by the great 
courtesy of the managers, one of the large halls, capable of holding 
some four thousand people, was placed at our disposal for an extra 
meeting, in order to meet the demand of the public for further informa- 
tion on our teachings. The hall was crowded, and the brief speeches 
delivered by Dr. Buck, Mr. Judge, Miss F. H. Miiller, Dr. Jerome 
Anderson, H. Dhammapéla, Mrs. Cooper-Oakley, G. N. Chakravarti, 
and myself, were listened to with the deepest attention. The people 
were evidently hungering for some teaching which should satisfy their 
needs, and it was clear that this hunger was met by the Theosophical 
doctrines. 


Rarely fortunate was the Parliament in the delegates sent to it from 
the East. One story may illustrate the feeling expressed in many ways 
by tongue, by reports, by leading articles. ‘“‘We have been for years 
spending millions of dollars,” said one man, ‘‘in sending missionaries 
to convert these men, and have had very little success; they have sent 
over a few men, and they have converted everybody.” What caused 
most surprise was the lofty spirituality that shone forth in the Eastern 
conceptions of religion; while these conceptions were strong from the 
intellectual standpoint, subtle and profound, they were illuminated so 
brilliantly with the light of spirit that the Western minds were a little 
dazzled by the unaccustomed radiance. The vivid reality of the spiri- 
tual life impressed itself on the listeners, as they felt the touch of a 
power at once so gentle and so strong that they were captivated despite 


all prejudice and all preconception. If the Parliament did no other 
work than that of opening the public mind to the knowledge of the 
existence of the spiritual treasures of the East, it rendered a service to 
human progress for which profound thanks are due. For the spiritual 
life of the world depends on the expending of these treasures, and in 
them, in them alone, can be found the means by which Science may be 
made the handmaid of Religion, and the gentle sway of the spirit may 
be accepted by the brains of men. 


a7 


Some Modern Failings. 

HE West is a strange study for an Oriental. Its ways are to him 
curious and even wonderful. When the wonder has passed 
away comes opportunity for study, and it is some of the fruits of my 
own long study of Western ways of thought and living, that I would 
submit to those who care to listen, and perchance learn. Those of us 
whose fate it was to be born where the sun shines, have been freely and 
often truly criticized by our brothers of the West. Self-knowledge 
came from that; may self-knowledge also spring from my own most 

friendly and fraternal criticism! Truly say Zhe Four Books: 

There is no greater joy than to turn round on ourselves and become wise. 

In the East, as in the West, that such is the case has been for- 
gotten. 

I shall not speak of parliaments, of dress, of fashions or of other 
like things that make up your great civilization. I shall rather try to 
speak of living men; more particularly of those who now call them- 
selves Theosophists, and who belong to the thrice-blessed Society of 
that name. One may well judge of their tendency of thought by turn- 
ing over the pages of that Society’s periodicals. And at once the 
modern Theosophist’s unhappy Karma is met with—the Karma of 
Europe’s Middle Ages. Time’s mighty pendulum has rebounded from 
those days of blind and ignorant faith; has rebounded from that to as 
blind and as ignorant a scepticism. Time’s pendulum’ still seeks 
equilibrium. For what is the cry to-day? It is for all-exclusive 
reason; not from every side it is true—fortunately for the work to be 
done—but still from many, and from Theosophists! Strange anomaly. 
Faith, they say, is a thing accursed. An appeal is made to history to 
point out its hideous results. Prove all things, is the cry; believe in 
nothing unless you have logical and complete proof of its existence. 
And they will not ‘Azzk. For what is faith, and why has it been so 
often a curse instead of a blessing? The answer seems to lie here: 
they who divorce faith and reason can only give birth to abortions. 
Consider the nature and function of faith.’ 

Faith, then, roughly speaking,’ is, in ordinary man, the imperfect 


11 will try throughout to use the terminology of Madame Blavatsky. 

2 More accurately defined it is the faculty of recognizing and acting on an “‘intuition’?—though 
this again is by no means complete. Its identification with the “imperfect action of Buddhi on this 
plane,” will, however, answer the purpose of my present remarks, Truth to tell, I know not what 


“faith” really is. If I knew this and could see it, I should be other than I am. 
2 
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and hampered action of Buddhi on this plane; it is incipient “direct 


” 


cognition”; it is the germ of divine knowledge. Its function can best 
be illustrated by the help of a well-known simile. 

Watch some skilful mountaineer; notice him spring from point to 
point of solid rock, taking firm foothold and then leaping to the next. 
If determined to reach the summit he must have full confidence in his 
own powers and instinct, for hesitation means failure. What virtue 
would there be in success if the road ran smooth and easy, and if there 
were no need for him to use this power of jumping from foothold to 
foothold? I have heard that if a man was to travel always on a plane 
surface, many of his muscles would remain unused and in time atrophy. 
Nor, for that matter, has the mountain yet been discovered whose sides 
were level with the horizon—at least, not in my country. And yet some 
think they can climb the greatest of all mountains with their standing 
muscles only. I think not; nor do I think that progress can be made 
by using either faith or reason alone. For one may compare this spring- 
ing faculty to the action of Buddhi, and the points of foothold—from 
where the last jump is criticized, the present position studied and the 
next spring is considered—to the reasoning aspect of Manas. 

The simile is very rough, but may help to convey the idea. Mark 
that the actual movement towards the climber’s goal is produced by the 
faith it has become the fashion to affect to despise. ‘‘ Affect,” as I will 
shortly show. And as a farewell to our simile, I would remind those 
who point to the calamities brought about through faith, that these 
seemingly secure footholds have ere now proved as treacherous and 
produced as great disasters as any miscalculated “spring” has ever 
done. Turn tothe past. Have the “logical conclusions” of the most 
eminent scholars a/ways proved correct, when tested by time? Rather, 
perhaps, I should say have azy of them remained unchallenged? How 
could it be otherwise? A man who bases his philosophy on what he 
claims to be observable facts only, and, arguing on those few “facts” 
comes to certain settled conclusions as to the phenomenal universe, 
displays a regrettable lack of common sense. If he were to think, as 
an experiment, he would discover that his observation was not only 
limited to the narrow confines of his particular environment, but 
actually consisted of his own reflected preconceived opinions. You 
cannot judge the quality of a sack of corn by the examination of one 
grain, still less when you approach the examination with an already 
formed opinion as to that grain’s value. Yet that is practically the 
course followed by those who pretend to trust exclusively to reason, 
and who claim it as the one and only safe guide to right action. And 
the grounds of their claim? Not without foundation have I spoken of 
their but affecting to despise the great faculty of faith. Without 
thought as to the nature of their every-day behaviour they talk in too 
great haste of ‘‘proofs” and ‘‘reason.” Did they, as children, get proof 
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of the competence of their teachers before so kindly consenting to be 
taught? Does the merchant get proof positive of the honesty of him 
with whom he deals? Such would be impossible. He perhaps enquires 
of fellow-dealers, whose own integrity he has already partly tried, and 
taking their opinion as sufficient, acts 0 fazth in respect to his would- 
be client. Sometimes he is deceived, but if he were to wait in all cases 
for this non-existent proof, his business might occupy his dreams, but 
hardly his waking hours. Does your scientist get proof positive of the 
honesty of him who announces some great discovery? Does he travel 
from Moscow to London to see the experiment before making arrange- 
ments to repeat it himself? He does not. He reads the account of 
the experiment, studies its supposed va/zonale, and, finding these not 
unreasonable, puts such faith in the veracity of the discoverer and in 
his own judgment, that he often lays out the savings of years in order 
to obtain the means to repeat and follow up the new light he has felt, 
not seen, from afar. 

So with all things without exception; friends, wife, children, 
parents even, cannot be proved in the enlightened (Western) sense of 
the word. We have /az‘h in their honesty, in their love and in their 
friendship. If men lack this faith, like haunted wretches, peering with 
terror-stricken eyes round each corner before venturing to turn it—if 
they wait for “‘proof” before they trust, what is the inevitable result? 
Karma adjusts. They become objects of suspicion to every fearless 
man and woman. Their very presence closes the mouths of those 
who, as a rule, give of their richer experience to others. They are 
pitied by the wise, despised by the foolish—and ¢hey learn nothing. 

Such is the Law, as all will see who have not yet been too far 
inebriated with this improved Soma of the century. But you who have 
drunk of it deeply, think not that you can simulate faith! The know- 
ledge a man most values is too sacred for the ears of those whose aura 
is filled with doubts. He senses with unerring insight to whom he may 
unveil his holy of holies—and it is not to the sceptic. Such must be a 
fact of every day experience. A psychic with any knowledge of the 
world does not mention his visions in the presence of some arrogant 
materialist, who he knows will mentally attribute them to the night- 
mares of indigestion. To those workers who have been blessed with 
personal evidence of the existence of Masters and their mighty powers, 
such evidence is unspeakably sacred and is but told to the very, very 
few—told to those who already believe, even as it was nearly always 
given when proof was no longer looked for. 

Truly, you who would live by reason alone are blind to your great 
loss! To slightly paraphrase a passage from one of our most ancient 
books: 


Thou sayest, “When I have enough of clear, unimpeachable proof I will 
believe.” How I pity thee! Thou wilt never believe. 
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Reason alone! As well try to live on the smell of your food with- 
out tasting it. Physical death would follow such lunacy; spiritual 
death follows that madness. More often than not vanity lies at the 
root of this diseased mental attitude; and that such is the case is trans- 
parent to the eyes of all who are free enough to see. 

I think this is the truth: reason alone is not infallible; faith alone 
is not infallible; the two together are not infallible. But z2fallibility 
can only be reached by their combined use. 


I have spoken of those whom you call Masters. I care not to say 
much on that subject; the sacred is still sacred tosome. Nor is argument 
wanted here. Those who prefer to live with closed eyes, or who cry 
out to examine them under a microscope—may continue to cry out for 
that which they will never get. ItistheirKarma. The duty of others 
is to go on stating what they know or believe to be true, as their case 
may be; the rest belongs to the Law. But this I would say: to those 
who demand ‘‘proof”’—let them get it zf they can. To those who, 
believing, know not in what they believe, and hug to themselves most 
wonderful reservations about their ‘‘ conscience,” their ‘‘freedom,”’ ¢hezr 
“moral law” and many another ‘‘exit in case of emergency,” I would 
venture to suggest a few minutes’ thought. Let them try to discover 
what they mean by this oft-repeated term ‘‘ Master.” Let them also 
consider how a Master becomes. 

The Self hidden in a vehicle of stone; the Self hidden in slowly 
evolved vehicles of subtler and subtler nature till the human stage is 
reached. But the Self still remains for ages deeply and closely veiled 
in its human mind- and substance-vehicles. The Flame burns ever 
brightly within, but is shaded by the grossness and filth of its coverings. 
Imagine that after zeons of cleansing through the fires of devotion and 
self-sacrifice, sheaths are evolved so pure that the whole glory of the 
Self may shine through them. IT, the nameless—universal but with- 
out place, eternal, but beyond time—has at last become fully manifest. 
The MASTER exists. As our great Lao-Tsze says: 


He knows the light, and at the same time keeps the shade, and is the whole 
world’s model. 


Blessed art thou indeed who canst pit thy ‘‘ conscience,” thy “judg- 
ment” against the Wisdom of such! Blessed art thou, O most favoured, 
who have ‘“‘tests” whereby thou canst prove a Master! I kiss thy feet, 
I bask in thy holy shadow, I crave thy priceless blessing! But I seek 
thee still. 


Adoration has an evil savour in your land of vast hypocrisy; yet 
there are still Those we should learn to adore. 
CHE-YEW-TSANG. 
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Che Fundamental Problem of the Cheorp of 
Ainowledge. 


OLLOWING out the lines traced in a former article in LUCIFER, it 
has occurred to the writer to develop more fully some of the main 
issues underlying all metaphysical thinking, which were only alluded 
to therein. This will be done in a series of articles under the above 
heading, much of the material being derived from a pamphlet by Ed. 
von Hartmann, the famous author of Zhe Philosophy of the Unconscious, 
under the same title, which will serve as the basis for several at least of 
these short studies. 

As remarked in the former article in LUCIFER, the standpoint from 
which every individual, as well as the whole of philosophic thought in 
its historical evolution, has set out, is technically called zazve or natural 
realism. It is, therefore, naturally to the consideration of this stand- 
point that we shall first address ourselves. 


NAivE REALISM. 
L.—Its Statement and Standpoint. 


Whether trained thinkers or not, we must all admit that know- 
ledge starts from the given, that is, from what consciousness actually 
finds present to it as its content. ‘That this is so, is obvious. For if 
nothing—absolutely nothing—is present to consciousness, either as 
thought, sensation, emotion, or volition, then we have a mere blank, 
which may indeed precede the awakening of sensation, etc., but in 
itself cannot be knowledge or even the starting point of knowledge. 
Until, therefore, consciousness has some content, there can be no know- 
ledge. But though this is true, we find that a very large part of what 
we call knowledge is not actually present in consciousness—e.g., the 
luminiferous ether of science. But even this is arrived at dy inference 
based upon what we actually do find in consciousness. Hence the 
general statement is entirely true—that all knowledge proceeds, either 
directly or mediately by inference, from what we find given in con- 
sciousness. Thus, however much our thinking may be, @ prior7, deduc- 
tive, constructive, dialectical, however much we may strive to build 
out of, and upon pure thought itself, yet nevertheless such thinking 
must inevitably, by its very nature, start from what is given in con- 
sciousness, and must therefore belong to our internal or inner 
experience. 
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This brings us face to face with the first problem of the Theory of 
Knowledge: What is it that consciousness finds actually given in itself 
as its content, or, in other words: What is experience? 

This problem is zo¢: What is the content of the consciousness of 
the child just awaking to conscious life, or that of an animal on the 
lowest rung of the ladder of life? For of these the adult thinker has 
no present experience, and the inferences by which he endeavours to 
reconstruct the conscious content of these lower stages, necessarily 
rest upon his own personal experience. ‘Therefore, our first task is to 
determine what is the content of consciousness as actually found 
present in himself by the thinking man, at the outset of philosophic 
thought. 

Obviously this content is the world as we know it, including him- 
self, or, to state it in more accurate language, a world of bodies in 
space and time, of which his own body forms part, in which a crowd 
of other bodies like his own are living, thinking, and feeling, and 
in which all bodies, the living as well as the lifeless, act upon one 
another. 

All schools of philosophy are pretty well agreed that this is the 
fact; they differ only in the interpretation they place upon it. 

It is also generally admitted that the world we thus experience 
displays regularity and orderliness in its changes and in the action of 
its parts upon each other, and that the orderliness of its changes is 
due to a certain constancy in their components. No one doubts that 
the table he is sitting at continues to exist whilst he shuts his eyes and 
until he opens them again; if the table had vanished when he opened 
them, everyone would be convinced that it had been removed by some 
force and was now in some other place, and that he would have seen 
this movement if he had kept his eyes open. Just in the same way, no 
sensible man doubts that his friends continue to exist, even when he 
neither sees, hears, nor feels them. All these convictions form part of 
what we actually find present in consciousness, not in the sense that 
their truth is thereby vouched for, but in the sense that, as a matter of 
fact, they are never absent from any grown man’s mental picture of 
the world, and that even when he denies them in deference to his 
philosophical principles, they none the less make their continued 
existence felt in his practical conduct and actions. These convictions 
also belong to the given content of consciousness in this further sense, 
that no one can remember ever zof to have had them and not to have 
acted upon them, and that no one can maintain that he remembers a 
conscious train of reasoning through which these convictions arose 
and established themselves in his mind. 

Doubtless, it is possible that this conviction may be erroneous; but 
even in that case there would still remain the problem of explaining; 
first, how this erroneous view could arise in all men unanimously; 
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second, what are the motives which cause all men to practically cling 
to it in spite of its being erroneous; and third, why the possibly more 
correct view is unable to oust the false one and to satisfy our practical 
needs. 

Thus the plain common-sense man, who sees a table and feels it 
with his hand, understands this experience in only one way, z.¢., that 
he sees and feels that very.thing which persists when he shuts his eyes 
and withdraws his hand; and he does of mean by this that the 
noumenon of the table evokes in him the phenomenal perception of 
the thing and is thereby seen through its mediation, but that the very 
noumenon of the table itself is seen by him and that the phenomenal 
perception zs the being-seen of the noumenon. Thus phenomenal per- 
ception zs the noumenon as seen, and is interruption when the seeing is 
interrupted, while the now seen, and now not-seen table remains the 
same. 

The theory of sense-perception implied in this view is that some- 
thing radiates or flows out from the ego through the senses, and 
envelops and clasps the object like an octopus its prey. It does not 
change the things themselves, but leaves their reality unimpaired as a 
purely ideal function; it only moulds itself like an ideal atmosphere 
around things, making that which exists into that which is known. 

This view cannot be upset by an appeal to the various hindrances 
to perception which have modifications of the phenomenal perception 
as their result; as can easily be shown by an examination of the various 
forms of sense-perception. And the conviction remains unshaken 
that, however partial or erroneous our perception may be in any given 
case, yet it is in very deed the noumenon, the thing itself we do perceive, 
though imperfectly, incompletely, or even in some distorted manner. 

Further, as remarked above, we all have the conviction as regards 
the world of objects thus perceived, that all changes therein occur 
regularly and according to law, that all noumena act upon each other and 
that like causes are always followed by like effects. Now this orderli- 
ness and regularity is only possible if unchanging nuclei of being 
(substances) underlie the changing states and relations of objects, and if 
we regard change of properties as merely an alteration in the relations 
of things and their parts. Thus the categories of cause and effect, 
substance and accident, are essentially component parts of the world- 
conception which experience gives us, and they are so in the sense that 
they refer exclusively to the perceived noumena. In so far as one’s 
own body is regarded as a noumenon, these categories of causality 
and substantiality naturally hold good for it; as they do also for the 
ego, soul or spirit, which inhabits the body, so far as it is conceived as 
a noumenon distinct from the body, and acting and reacting upon it. 
Through the unconditional persistence of substances, and the condi- 
tional persistence of their attributes, which do not change without at 
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least adequate cause, the stability of the world and of the course of 
nature is guaranteed, and their independence of the unstableness of the 
course of perception is secured. This stability, like the orderliness of 
the world-process, is an indispensable condition for my practical partici- 
pation therein. 

The natural man never doubts that he really does perceive the 
causality between the changes in two perceived objects, ¢.g., between 
the crushing and devouring of its prey by a snake, and the being 
crushed and devoured of that prey. Thusif it is the things themselves 
which in perception become objects of perception, so is it their doing 
and suffering which also enter into the perception, z.e., the causal rela- 
tions between things, or their mutual action, is just as much perceived 
as the things themselves. 

To sum up. Thus the act of perception itself, in its relation to 
those aspects, parts or qualities of an object which are thereby brought 
to consciousness, is, for the naive realist, an activity of the perceiver 
only, wherein what is perceived remains entirely passive and plays no 
causal part. Just as, besides the object itself, its causal effect upon the 
body of the perceiver can also be an object of perception, so further’ 
besides the thing itself its causal action upon other things, or upon the 
bodies of third persons can be objects of perception, as, for instance, 
when the object is in motion and strikes another object. 

We have now briefly indicated the main characteristics of the 
standpoint which every unphilosophic mind occupies, and which every 
philosopher finds present in himself as his own given sphere of experi- 
ence, and the content of his consciousness when he begins to reflect 
upon the relation of perception to the objects perceived. The basic 
propositions of this naive realism may be thus formulated: 

(1) What is perceived are the things themselves, not merely their 
effects, still less mere creations of the imagination. 

(2) What is perceived in things, is really in the things, just as 
we perceive it, which, however, does not hinder there being very much 
in the things which are mo/ perceived. 

(3) It is the things themselves which act upon each other, and this 
causal action of things is itself an object of perception. 

(4) Things ave as they are perceived; even then when they are for 
the moment not actually perceived; unless in the meanwhile some 
change has been produced in them by an adequate cause; perception 
thus shows us things as they actually are even apart from their being 
perceived, z.e., the things as we perceive them, are the things themselves, 
the very noumena. 

(5) Since the things themselves, the noumena, are perceived by all 
percipients, the objects of perception must be one and the same for all 
percipients; this one and the same world of noumena thus forms as the 
common object of perception the connecting link, the causal mediator 
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and the means of mutual understanding for the thoughts and efforts of 
the various conscious subjects. 

It is easy to see that this naive-realistic view of the world is full of 
contradictions and therefore needs rectification. But it is not so easy 
in the philosophical handling of the complex of experience which we 
thus find given to free ourselves entirely from the persistence of 
habitual views and the power of instinctive prejudices. While one is 
critically struggling with these forces upon one or several points, it is 
only too easy to overlook the fact that one is arguing upon assumptions 
which have been borrowed from this very same sphere of thought, and 
thus have no greater validity than those one is combating... Thus 
nothing is more common than the partial relapse of the critical 
philosopher into naive realism, and this relapse is most striking where 
it serves to conceal the practical uselessness of the view of the world 
which is offered to take its place by treating the assumptions of naive 
realism which have been in principle refuted, as, nevertheless, still 
rightfully in force. 

After all, the world-conception of men and animals has in no sense 
as its purpose to yield theoretical knowledge, but only and exclusively 
to render it possible to practically locate oneself in the world and to 
take part in its labours. And as naive realism has arisen entirely from 
the practical adaptation of thinking and conceiving to the labours and 
imperative demands of life, it conforms only to these, and not to the 
philosophical claims of a theoretical freedom from contradiction. Only 
such contradictions could make themselves felt as led to absurd con- 
sequences in relation to practical life; but it is just such which are 
absent from this view, and could not possibly be present there if it 
arose from the adaptation of thinking to the demands of life, because 
such contradictions must, er hypothesz, have eliminated themselves at 
the very outset. On the other hand, theoretical contradictions in 
naive realism are unimportant for its purposes, so long as they cause 
no practical inconvenience. Indeed they cannot even be noticed before 
the awakening of epistemological reflection, because of the absence of 
any stimulus to draw the attention in that direction. It is thus no 
miracle that this view of the world, which has maintained itself for 
thousands of years, and does so afresh in every man during his child- 
hood and youth, should be so deeply and firmly rooted, that the utmost 
energy of philosophic thought is requisite, even after it has been 
theoretically superseded, to guard oneself against falling back into it 
again. 

In the next article we shall deal with the refutation of this naive 
realism on physical grounds. 

Brak 
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HFierce Empetuosity. 
Tivrasamveganamasannah. [Attainment is] nearest to [those who are] fiercely 
impetuous.— Yoga Sitra, i. 21. 
IERCE impetuosity! Yes, unbounded will, unflagging exertion, 
unceasing enthusiasm, unshakable faith, unwavering loyalty, 
ardent devotion, unfaltering courage, indestructible conviction—such 
is the power of success in the Theosophical Movement, such is the 
prime force in the life of the Theosophist. Samvega is a difficult word 
to translate, and I have no intention of going into hair-splitting techni- 
calities in this article, even if I were capable of so doing. It is that 
force which makes the whole man vibrate with one feeling, one senti- 
ment; makes him indeed ‘‘one pointed”? and detached from all those 
unprofitable allurements that beset the path of the pilgrim. Many of 
my readers may not like the term “fierce impetuosity,” may think it 
smacks too much of unbalanced enthusiasm and contains the germ of 
wild fanaticism. That is the fault of the English language to a large 
extent, and is also due to my inability to find,a just paraphrase. But 
what is of interest is the idea. It is primarily a force—and it is with 
forces that the Theosophist has to deal. This is a living universe, a 
universe of life; life is everywhere, death is the mere change of out- 
ward form. But do not imagine that this force which I speak of, this 
fierce impetuosity, is unintelligent, is a force of chaos or confusion. 
No; it is a cosmic force, that is to say, a force of order and harmony, 
for cosmos means order. 

Do not think little of this power, do not despise it; you need it, 
you cannot do without it, it is your spiritual life. You may perhaps 
think that you can attain by cold reason alone, that by cataloguing dead 
appearances, and inventing fantastic names wherewith to label thé 
corpses, you will reach to the warm living heart of the Great Mother. 
Do not be deceived. Reason is a rider; it guides, it does not carry. 
Wings you must have to direct your flight, but what is that which raises 
the soul-bird into the air? Not wings surely. It is a force, the power 
of soaring, and reason is the ‘‘oarage of its wings” (vemigium alarum) 
as Virgil says. I do not belittle reason; it is the pilot. But a pilot is 
useless when the engine fires are out, and a small launch with steam up 
has more chance of crossing the ocean than the hugest transatlantic 
liner with cold furnaces. 

Perfect your physical reasoning as much as you will, it will ever 
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remain a dead mechanism—to be pushed painfully up and down the 
rails by hand—until the fires of the soul are lighted in the mind and it 
becomes self-motive. 

Now, how does all this bear on the Theosophical Movement of 
to-day? Looking round on the Society, it would seem that as yet there 
are few of us who really understand the grave responsibility of our 
membership. The Theosophical Movement is no ordinary movement, 
the Theosophical Society is no ordinary society. It has a mighty task 
to perform, so vast that none of us can yet see its scope. It was not 
founded for the gratification of mere intellectual curiosity, or to form 
the nucleus of a ‘“‘mystery club” to tickle the vitiated palates of a 
handful of psychic gastronomes. It was founded by Men whose hearts 
are filled with compassion for their struggling brethren, no matter what 
the outward condition of life of these multitudes may be. 

The cry of misery goes up from rich and poor, from educated and 
uneducated alike. Humanity is everywhere starving for spiritual food, 
and the materialistic science, philosophy and religion of to-day can 
give it naught but stones—aye, stones, no matter how beautifully 
polished. Back of all this, everywhere, stands the human heart starv- 
ing, thirsting. Whata hell it all isin spite of the veneer of ‘‘modern 
progress.” Do you not feel something stir within you at the sight of 
this great sorrow of humanity? Ido not mean at the sight of external 
forms which are comely enough in some places, but at the heart-shrine 
within where the spiritual life-spark burns so dimly. Do you not feel 
something stir within, like the first movement of the child beneath the 
mother’s heart, something that shall quicken with great pain and sorrow 
to yourself, but which will be finally born into the world as a child of 
light to bear help to the sorrow-laden? If you do, then is the force of 
fierce impetuosity beginning to rise in you, quickened by the living 
heart that the Companions call the Masters’ Lodge. 

And why does the Theosophical Society differ from any other public 
organization? Because each and all of ity members have the opportunity 
of working consciously and knowingly in the Great Work, and there- 
fore intelligently. How many have had to work unconsciously for 
lives because the cyclic law did not allow their hearts to respond intelli- 
gently to the impulses they received? And now this opportunity is 
with us. It is for each to embrace it or cast it aside. 

There is abroad in the Theosophical Society to-day a tendency to 
gird at such terms as “belief,” ‘‘faith,” “religion,” ‘‘enthusiasm,” and 
to put them entirely on one side. But do not let us fall into ancient 
errors. Buddhist enthusiasts in their opposition to the too mate- 
rialistic soul theories of the degenerate Brahmanism of their day, went 
to the extreme of denying Soul (Atman) altogether. The Protestant 
Reformers in their antagonism to Roman Catholicism rejected good 
and bad indiscriminately, so much so that extreme Puritanism and 
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Calvinism in their public ritual did many things exactly contrary to 
the hated ‘‘Papists” and that of set purpose. This is the case with all 
extremists, witness the animosity to everything connected with reli- 
gion displayed by extreme Materialists or Secularists. Do not let us. 
fall into a like error. 

Exertion, enthusiasm, faith, loyalty, devotion, courage, conviction, 
are all necessary, all aids to the will which needs this fierce impetuosity 
in which to vehicle itself. And by fierce impetuosity I do not neces- 
sarily mean wild action or unbalanced energy. For the fierce im- 
petuosity I speak of is that whereby success in self-purification is 
attained, whereby conquest over disharmony is won. It really is of the 
same nature as ‘‘dis-passion,” that positive force, for which we have no. 
name in Western tongues, which seeks harmony, and weans man from 
the lust of sensuous desires and personal interests. 

Thus, though w7fhin it is a silent force so steady, so vast, so potent, 
that the immensities of space cannot contain it and the periods of 
eternity cannot measure its duration, w7z¢hout it shows itself in many 
forms according to the natures it contacts. 

Now we are all pupils, all beginners, and we cannot expect to find 
in our ranks men and women who are perfected, with whom no fault 
can be found. Still there are some in whom this fierce impetuosity for 
good is at work, and its manifestations are clear and distinct, and 
should be encouraged and helped. I am now talking generally about 
members of the T. S., and especially of those who believe in the 
Esoteric Philosophy. For us fierce impetuosity is of no value unless 
itis unselfish, unless it is for the Theosophical cause, for that is the 
cause of Masters and the cause of humanity. If any of us is not heart- 
whole in this the power can only scatter, we can only be little pitchers, 
not river-beds for the free passage of the rains of heaven and the ocean 
waters. If all our thoughts, words and deeds are for the benefiting of 
the world through the agency of the T. S., then the fact of this con- 
stant dedication places us in contact with the great force so that our 
efforts become a thousand-fold intensified for good. Is any of us so 
foolish as to think that he by himself, or by his own small exertions, is 


going to benefit humanity? If he is so foolish, then the very thought . 


crystallizes all his efforts and makes them dead things with simply their 
surface value. But let him regard his thoughts, words, and deeds, as. 
simply channels through which the living force can flow if he only 
draw it to him by aspiration, and then he will find things done through 
some chance word, or look, or deed, that he could never have dreamed 
of doing by his natural self. 

Let us for a moment glance at some of the modes of the mani- 
festation of this force. Take, for instance, energy in propaganda—that 
is in all work, for all work is propaganda of one sort or another. We 
have often heard the phrase ‘‘to work with a will”—there we have a 
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manifestation of fierce impetuosity; never be mechanical, never sink 
to the level of a machine, always live on the plane of force when 
working. Let your body do the mechanical work, not your mind, least 
of all vour Self. There is much talk of ‘practical occultism” among 
Theosophists, and people imagine that this must necessarily have 
something to do with projecting the astral body or learning the tricks 
of kabalistic numbers, whereas, in fact, you can learn more practical 
occultism while addressing wrappers or doing some simple work of that 
kind, p~rvovided you do it with fierce impetuosity for the cause. In all 
you do, let your thought and energy go out with, the desire of really 
helping and benefiting; this is a force that nothing can stand against, 
for it comes from the Ocean of Compassion, from which all goodness 
emanates. Only remember that this force requires human agents right 
here in the middle of Chaos to conduct it on to this, plane; not only 
human agents, but pure human agents. Let your desire be tinged but 
ever so little with a selfish thought, and the effect is vitiated. You 
must honestly desire to help, and no matter how poor or ignorant you 
may be, you do help, or rather help comes through you. Therefore one 
characteristic of this fierce impetuosity is cheerful, unflagging work, a 
reidiness to turn one’s hand to anything; if you see a weak spot in the 
Society or in any of its departments, turn up your sleeves and go to 
work yourself, and do not stand with your hands in your pockets and 
simply criticize and find fault. 

Enthusiasm is another characteristic of fierce impetuosity. Do 
not be ashamed of being enthusiastic, do not be ashamed of taking 
interest in even the little things of the T.S. It helps other workers 
who cannot do greater things so far—and, after all, perhaps you could 
not do the little things so well yourself. Theosophy is as wide as 
human nature itself, and it has no such term in its vocabulary as the 
“correct thing” in the ordinary sense of fashionable slang. Let every 
one who is honest and who wants to work go on in his or her own way; 
do not quench their enthusiasm unless it is actually dangerous. 

Do not be discouraged by the sneering remark, “Oh, you are an 
enthusiast!” Every reformer was an enthusiast, every pioneer, every 
genius. 

And then faith, and belief and conviction—do not be dismayed 
because someone puts the adjective “blind” before ‘‘faith” and tries to 
bully you into the idea that because you are true to your own ideal that 
therefore you have abandoned your reason, and are following a will-o’- 
the-wisp. The proof is action, behaviour, it is how you act and think, 
or ¢ry fo act and think that is the proof of right faith, and not someone 
else’s supposed rational criticism. There is ever a region of man’s 
nature superior to his reason, ever a region that is unseen but which is 
nevertheless /fe//, and we cannot do without this region of faith unless 
we cut ourselves off from the higher altogether. In fact it is this region 
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of faith and belief that is the most precious possession a man has. Is 
it not this faith and belief that encourage and cheer him on, that press 
him forward to higher things? Such faith and belief for the outward 
man is the knowledge of the Inner Man, and though the lower man 
cannot prove this region of his nature to another person like as he 
proves dead externals, still soul can speak to soul in the language that 
souls understand, though the lower man may be deaf to the soul’s 
words. 

The joy of the Self is to give; the Self lives by giving, not by 
receiving. If, then, we would be that Self we must act like it; we too 
' must give, and give of our best and highest. Now the best and highest 
is in the region of our faiths and ideals; this is what we hold most dear. 
Are we to hold our hand and keep back our inner aspirations and 
thoughts and hopes—which are the greatest facts in our nature—from 
others, merely because we cannot confine such living forces within the 
narrow test tubes of material proofs? I think not. ‘Give and it shall 
be given unto you.” For by giving these impulses to others, the force 
arisesin them and some day you wake up to find that the force-seed 
you had planted in another has grown of itself into a tree under which 
many can find relief from the scorching glare of human passion. 

Finally do not let us think little of loyalty and devotion. Looking 
back through the corridors of history we see many a striking and noble 
example of loyalty and devotion—loyalty to a cause, devotion to an 
ideal. Is our cause less than its predecessors, is our ideal less glorious? 
For if so, then we had better abandon both and be servants of the 
higher cause and ideal we catch sight of in the past. But for my part, 
I see no more sacred cause, no higher ideal than is ours, or I would not 
remain in the T. S. Andif this is so, and we desire to be not only 
logical, but practical, it should arouse in us the greatest loyalty and 
devotion. If we would be worthy servants we should strive to out-do 
the examples of loyalty and devotion we catch sight of in the past, 
rather than belittle them. Nor do I think it possible for us as we are 
at present constituted to be loyal to the cause without being loyal to 
each other. There is no wisdom in placing our ideals outside us and 
driving them from our midst. If we wish to realize our aspirations we 
should strive to make them living realities among ourselves. 

Brilliant metaphysics, elaborate scholarship, scientific exactitude, 
are well and good in their proper sphere, but if they usurp the place of 
human feeling and paralyze our aspiration, they are cold dead things 
and freeze the warm blood of the heart. I do not mean to say that we 
should seek excuse for laziness and slovenly work in such a thought— 
on the contrary it is our bounden duty to strive to do all things well. 
We each hold the honour of the T. S. in our hands and should spare no 
effort to guard it jealously. On the other hand, the T. S. is not a train- 
ing school to turn out students in a mechanical mould, parrots who repeat 
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what they hear without intelligence. Each must develop himself 
harmoniously according to his own nature, but all must be endowed 
with the fierce impetuosity that is the power of growth, for if we are 
neither hot nor cold without doubt we shall be spewed forth. 

Let us then boldly declare our beliefs, and not be traitors to our 
convictions, seeing that our belief is to unify religion and philosophy 
and science and to make them living realities, to preach the spiritual 
nature of man, and declare the powers of the human soul. Let aman 
but veally aspire to that wisdom, compassion and purity which are the 
three last veils of Truth, and let him remain constant in that aspiration 
through the power of fierce impetuosity, and he will ere long stand 
consciously within the Masters’ Lodge devoted for ever to the service of 
humanity. 


(Gee Re oO.) MAD: 


Elementals. 
By H. P. BLAVATSKY. 
(Concluded from p. 39.) 


VERY organized thing in this world, visible as well as invisible, 
has an element appropriate to itself. The fish lives and breathes 
in the water; the plant consumes carbonic acid, which for animals and 
men produces death; some beings are fitted for rarefied strata of air, 
others exist only in the densest. Life to some is dependent on sun- 
light, to others, upon darkness; and so the wise economy of nature 
adapts to each existing condition some living form. These analogies 
warrant the conclusion that, not only is there no unoccupied portion of 
universal nature, but also that for each thing that has life, special con- 
ditions are furnished, and, being furnished, they are necessary. Now, 
assuming that there is an invisible side to the universe, the fixed habit 
of nature warrants the conclusion that this half is occupied, like the 
other half; and that each group of its occupants is supplied with the 
indispensable conditions of existence. Itis as illogical to imagine that 
identical conditions are furnished to all, as it would be to maintain such 
a theory respecting the inhabitants of the domain of visible nature. 
That there are “spirits” implies that there is a diversity of “spirits” ; 
for men differ, and human “spirits” are but disembodied men. 

To say that all “spirits” are alike, or fitted to the same atmosphere, 
or possessed of like powers, or governed by the same attractions— 
electric, magnetic, odic, astral, it matters not which—is as absurd as 
though one should say that all planets have the same nature, or that 
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all animals are amphibious, or that all men can be nourished on the 
same food. To begin with, neither the elementals, nor the elementaries 
themselves, can be called “spirits” at all. It accords with reason to 
suppose that the grossest natures among them will sink to the lowest 
depths of the spiritual atmosphere—in other words, be found nearest 
to the earth. Inversely, the purest will be farthest away. In what, 
were we to coin a word, we should call the ‘“‘psychomatics” of Occult- 
ism, it is as unwarrantable to assume that either of these grades of 
ethereal beings can occupy the place, or subsist in the conditions, of 
the other, as it would be in hydraulics to expect that two liquids of 
different densities could exchange their markings on the scale of 
Beaume’s hydrometer. 

Gorres, describing a conversation he had with some Hindiis of the 
Malabar coast, reports that upon asking them whether they had ghosts 
among them, they replied: 

Yes, but we know them to be dad bhits (spirits, or rather, the “empty” ones, 
the ‘“shells’], . . . good ones can hardly ever appear at all. They are prin- 
cipally the spirits of swicides and murderers, or of those who die violent deaths. 
They constantly flutter about and appear as phantoms. Night-time is favourable 
to them, they seduce the feeble-minded and tempt others in a thousand different 
ways.! 

Porphyry presents to us some hideous facts whose verity is sub- 
stantiated in the experience of every student of magic. He writes: 

The sow/,? having even after death a certain affection for its body, an affinity 
proportioned to the violence with which their union was broken, we see many 
spirits hovering in despair about their earthly remains; we even see them eagerly 
seeking the putrid remains of other bodies, but above all freshly-spilled blood, 
which seems to impart to them for the moment some of the faculties of life.® 

Though spiritualists discredit them ever so much, these nature- 
spirits—as much as the ‘‘elementaries,” the ‘‘empty shells,” as the 
Hindus call them—are realities. If the gnomes, sylphs, salamanders, 
and undines of the Rosicrucians existed in their days, they must exist 
now. Bulwer Lytton’s “Dweller on the Threshold” is a modern con- 
ception, modelled on the ancient type of the Sulanuth of the Hebrews 
and Egyptians, which is mentioned in the Book of Jasher.4 

The Christians are very wrong to treat them indiscriminately, as 
“devils,” “imps of Satan,” and to give them like characteristic names. 


1 Gorres, Mystique, iii. 63. 

2 The ancients called the spirits of bad people ‘‘souls’’; the soul was the “‘larva’’ and ‘ lemure.’’ 
Good human spirits became “ gods.”’ 

3 Porphyry, De Sacrifictis. Chapter on the true Cultus. 

4 Chap. Ixxx. vv. 19, 20. ‘‘And when the Egyptians hid themselves on account of the swarm [one 


of the plagues alleged to have been brought on by Moses] . . . they locked their doors after 
them, and God ordered the Sulanuth . . . [a sea-monster, naively explains the translator, in a 
foot-note] which was then in the sea, to come up and gointo Egypt . . . andshe had long arms, 


ten cubits in length and she went upon the roofs and uncovered the rafting and cut them 
: and stretched forth her arm into the house and removed the lock and the bolt and opened the 
houses of Egypt . . . and the swarm of animals destroyed the Egyptians, and it grieved them 


exceedingly.” 
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The elementals are nothing of the kind, but simply creatures of ethereal 
matter, irresponsible, and neither good nor bad, unless influenced by a 
superior intelligence. It is very extraordinary to hear devout Catholics 
abuse and misrepresent the nature-spirits, when one of their greatest 
authorities, Clement the Alexandrian, has described these creatures as 
they really are. Clement, who perhaps had been a theurgist as well as 
a Neoplatonist, and thus argued upon good authority, remarks, that it 
is absurd to call them devils,’ for they are only znzferior angels, ‘‘the 
powers which inhabit elements, move the winds and distribute showers, 
and as such are agents and subject to God.”’? Origen, who before he 
became a Christian also belonged to the Platonic school, is of the same 
opinion. Porphyry, as we have seen, describes these daimons more 
carefully than any one else. 

The Secret Doctrine teaches that man, if he wins immortality, will 
remain for ever the sepfenary trinity that he is in life, and will continue 
so throughout all the spheres. The astral body, which in this life is 
covered by a gross physical envelope, becomes—when relieved of that 
covering by the process of corporeal death—in its turn the shell of 
another and more ethereal body. This begins developing from the 
moment of death, and becomes perfected when the astral body of the 
earthly form finally separates from it. This process, they say, is 
repeated at every new transition from sphere to sphere of life. But the 
immortal soul, the ‘silvery spark,” observed by Dr. Fenwick in 
Margrave’s brain (in Bulwer Lytton’s Strange Story), and not found by 
him in the animals, never changes, but remains indestructible ‘“‘by 
aught that shatters its tabernacle.” The descriptions by Porphyry and 
Iamblichus and others, of the spirits of animals, which inhabit the 
astral light, are corroborated by those of many of the most trustworthy 
and intelligent clairvoyants. Sometimes the animal forms are even 
made visible to every person present at a spiritual circle, by being 
materialized. In his People from the Other World, Colonel H. S. Olcott 
describes a materialized squirrel which followed a spirit-woman into the 
view of the spectators, disappeared and reappeared before their eyes 
several times, and finally followed the spirit into the cabinet. The facts 
given in modern spiritualistic literature are numerous and many of 
them are trustworthy. 

As to the human spirit, the notions of the older philosophers and 
medizeval Kabalists while differing in some particulars, agreed on the 
whole; so that the doctrine of one may be viewed as the doctrine of the 
other. The most substantial difference consisted in the location of the 
immortal or divine spirit of man. While the ancient Neoplatonists 
held that the Augoeides never descends hypostatically into the living 
man, but only more or less sheds its radiance on the inner man—the 
astral soul—the Kabalists of the middle ages maintained that the spirit, 


1 Strom., vi. 17, } 159. 2 Jbid., vi. 3, 330. 
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detaching itself from the ocean of light and spirit, entered into man’s 
soul, where it remained through life imprisoned in the astral capsule. 
This difference was the result of the belief of Christian Kabalists, more 
or less, in the dead letter of the allegory of the fall of man. The soul, 
they said, became, through the “‘fall of Adam,” contaminated with the 
world of matter, or Satan. Before it could appear with its enclosed 
divine spirit in the presence of the Eternal, it had to purify itself of 
the impurities of darkness. They compared— 


The spirit imprisoned within the soul to a drop of water enclosed within a cap- 
sule of gelatine and thrown in the ocean; so long as the capsule remains whole the 
drop of water remains isolated; break the envelope and the drop becomes a part of 
the ocean—its individual existence has ceased. So it is with the spirit. As long as 
it is enclosed in its plastic mediator, or soul, it has an individual existence. Destroy 
the capsule, a result which may occur from the agonies of withered conscience, 
crime, and moral disease, and the spirit returns back to its original abode. Its 


individuality is gone. 


On the other hand, the philosophers who explained the ‘fall into 
generation” in their own way, viewed spirit as something wholly distinct 
from the soul. They allowed its presence in the astral capsule only so 
far as the spiritual emanations or rays of the ‘“‘shining one” were con- 
cerned. Man and his spiritual soul or the monad—z.e., spirit and its 
vehicle—had to conquer their immortality by ascending toward the 
unity with which, if successful, they were finally linked, and into which 
they were absorbed, so to say. The individualization of man after 
death depended on the spirit, not on his astral or human soul—Manas 
and z/s vehicle Kama Ripa—and body. Although the word ‘“‘person- 
ality,” in the sense in which it is usually understood, is an absurdity, if 
applied literally to our immortal essence, still the latter is a distinct 
entity, immortal and eternal, fer se; and when (as in the case of 
criminals beyond redemption) the shining thread which links the spirit 
to the soul, from the moment of the birth of a child, is violently 
snapped, and the disembodied personal entity is left to share the fate of 
the lower animals, to gradually dissolve into ether, fall into the terrible 
state of Avichi, or disappear entirely in the eighth sphere and have its 
complete personality annihilated—even then the spirit remains a distinct 
being. It becomes a planetary spirit, an angel; for the gods of the 
Pagan or the archangels of the Christian, the direct emanations of the 
One Cause, notwithstanding the hazardous statement of Swedenborg, 
never were nor will they be men, on our planet, at least. 

This specialization has been in all ages the stumbling-block of 
metaphysicians. The whole esoterism of the Buddhistic philosophy is 
based on this mysterious teaching, understood by so few persons, and 
so totally misrepresented by many of the most learned scholars. Even 
metaphysicians are too inclined to confound the effect with the cause. 
A person may have won his immortal life, and remain the same zzmer 
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self he was on earth, throughout eternity; but this does not imply 
necessarily that he must either remain the Mr. Smith or Brown he was 
on earth, or lose his individuality. Therefore, the astral soul, z.e., the 
personality, like the terrestrial body and the lower portion of the human 
soul of man, may, in the dark hereafter, be absorbed into the cosmical 
ocean of sublimated elements, and cease to feel its personal indivi- 
duality, if it did not deserve to soar higher, and the divine spirit, or 
spiritual individuality, still remain an unchanged entity, though this 
terrestrial experience of his emanations may be totally obliterated at 
the instant of separation from the unworthy vehicle. 

If the “spirit,” or the divine portion of the soul, is preéxistent asa 
distinct being from all eternity, as Origen, Synesius, and other Christian 
fathers and philosophers taught, and if it is the same, and nothing 
more than the metaphysically-objective soul, how can it be otherwise 
than eternal? And what matters it in such a case, whether man leads 
an animal or a pure life, if, do what he may, he can never lose his 
personality. ‘This doctrine is as pernicious in its consequences as that 
of vicarious atonement. Had the latter dogma, in company with the 
false idea that we are all personally immortal, been demonstrated to the 
world in its true light, humanity would have been bettered by its propa- 
gation. Crime and sin would be avoided, not for fear of earthly punish- 
ment, or of a ridiculous hell, but for the sake of that which lies the 
most deeply rooted in our inner nature—the desire of a personal and 
distinct life in the hereafter, the positive assurance that we cannot win 
it unless we “‘take the kingdom of heaven by violence,” and the con- 
viction that neither human prayers nor the blood of another man will 
save us from personal destruction after death, unless we firmly link 
ourselves during our terrestrial life with our own immortal spirit—our 
only personal God. 

Pythagoras, Plato, Timzeus of Locris, and the whole Alexandrian 
School derived the soul from the universal World-Soul; and a portion 
of the latter was, according to their own teachings—ether; something 
of such a fine nature as to be perceived only by our inner sight. 
Therefore, it cannot be the essence of the Monas, or Cause,’ because 
the Anima Mundi is but the effect, the objective emanation of the 
former. Both the divine spiritual soul and the human soul are 
preéxistent. But, while the former exists as a distinct entity, an indi- 
vidualization, the soul (the vehicle of the former) exists only as pre- 
existing matter, an unscient portion of an intelligent whole. Both were 
originally formed from the Eternal Ocean of Light; but as the Theo- 
sophists expressed it, there is a visible as well as invisible spirit in 


1 As says Krishna—who is at the same time Purusha and Prakriti in its totality, and the seventh 
principle, the divine spirit in man—in the Bhagavad Gita; “Lam the Cause. Iam the production and 
dissolution of the whole of Nature. On me is all the Universe suspended as pearls upon a string.’’ 
(Ch. vii.) “Even though myself unborn, of changeless essence, and the Lord of all existence, yet in 
presiding over Nature (Prakriti) which is mine, Iam born but through my own Maya [the mystic 
power of Self-ideation, the Eternal Thought in the Eternal Mind].”’ (Ch. vi.) 
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fire. They made a difference between the Anima Bruta and the Anima 
Divina. Empedocles firmly believed all men and animals to possess 
two souls; and in Aristotle we find that he calls one the reasoning soul, 
Nous, and the other, the animal soul, Psuche. According to these 
philosophers, the reasoning soul comes from without the Universal 
Soul (z.e., from a source higher than the Universal Soul—in its cosmic 
sense; it is the Universal Spirit, the seventh principle of the Universe 
in its totality), and the other from w7zthin. This divine and superior 
region, in which they located the invisible and supreme deity, was con- 
sidered by them (by Aristotle himself, who was not an initiate) as a 
fifth element—whereas it is the seventh in the Esoteric Philosophy, or 
Mitlaprakriti—purely spiritual and divine, whereas the Anima Mundi 
proper was considered as composed of a fine, igneous, and ethereal 
nature spread throughout the Universe, in short—Ether.’ The Stoics, 
the greatest materialists of ancient days, excepted the Divine Principle 
and Divine Soul from any such a corporeal nature. Their modern 
commentators and admirers, greedily seizing the opportunity, built on 
this ground the supposition that the Stoics believed in neither God nor 
soul, the essence of matter. Most certainly Epicurus did not believe 
in God or soul as understood by either ancient or modern theists. But 
Epicurus, whose doctrine (militating directly against the agency of a 
Supreme Being and Gods, in the formation or government of the world) 
placed him far above the Stoics in atheism and materialism, neverthe- 
less taught that the soul is of a fine, tender essence formed from the 
smoothest, roundest, and finest atoms—which description still brings 
us to the same sublimated ether. He further believed in the Gods. 
Arnobius, Tertullian, Irenzeus, and Origen, notwithstanding their 
Christianity, believed, with the more modern Spinoza and Hobbes, that 
the soul was corporeal, though of a very fine nature—an anthropo- 
morphic and personal something, 7z.e., corporeal, finite and conditioned. 
Can it under such conditions become immortal? Can the mutable 
become the immutable? 

This doctrine of the possibility of losing one’s soul and, hence, 
individuality, militates with the ideal theories and progressive ideas of 
some spiritualists, though Swedenborg fully adopts it. They will never 
accept the kabalistic doctrine which teaches that it is only through 
observing the law of harmony that individual life hereafter can be 
obtained; and that the farther the inner and outer man deviate from 
this fount of harmony, whose source lies in our divine spirit, the more 
difficult it is to regain the ground. 

But while the spiritualists and other adherents of Christianity have 
little, if any, perception of this fact of the possible death and oblitera- 
tion of the human personality by the separation of the immortal part 


1 Ether is the AkAsha of the Hindfis. Akdsha is Prakriti, or the totality of the manifested 
Universe, while Purusha is the Universal Spirit, higher than the Universal Soul. 
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from the perishable, some Swedenborgians—those, at least, who 
follow the spirit of a philosophy, not merely the dead letter of a 
teaching—fully comprehend it. One of the most respected ministers 
of the New Church, the Rev. Chauncey Giles, D.D., of New York, 
recently elucidated the subject in a public discourse as follows. Phy- 
sical death, or the death of the body, was a provision of the divine 
economy for the benefit of man, a provision by means of which he 
attained the higher ends of his being. But there is another death 
which is the interruption of the divine order and the destruction of 
every human element in man’s nature, and every possibility of human 
happiness. This is the spiritual death, which takes place before the 
dissolution of the body. ‘‘There may be a vast development of man’s 
natural mind without that development being accompanied by a particle 
of the divine love, or of unselfish love of man.’ When one falls into 
a love of self and love of the world, with its pleasures, losing the 
divine love of God and of the neighbour, he falls from life to death. 
The higher principles which constitute the essential elements of his 
humanity perish, and he lives only on the natural plane of his faculties. 
Physically he exists, spiritually he is dead. To all that pertains to the 
higher and the only enduring phase of existence he is as much dead as 
his body becomes dead to all the activities, delights, and sensations of 
the world when the spirit has left it. This spiritual death results from 
disobedience of the laws of spiritual life, which is followed by the same 
penalty as the disobedience of the laws of the natural life. But the 
spiritually dead have still their delights; they have their intellectual 
endowments and power, and intense activities. All the animal delights 
are theirs, and to multitudes of men and women these constitute the 
highest ideal of human happiness. The tireless pursuit of riches, of 
the amusements and entertainments of social life; the cultivation of 
graces of manner, of taste in dress, of social preferment, of scientific 
distinction, intoxicate and enrapture these dead-alive; but, the eloquent 
preacher remarks, ‘‘these creatures, with all their graces, rich attire, 
and brilliant accomplishments, are dead in the eye of the Lord and the 
angels, and when measured by the only true and immutable standard 
have no more genuine life than skeletons whose flesh has turned to 
dust.” 

Although we do not believe in ‘“‘the Lord and the angels”—not, at 
any rate, in the sense given to these terms by Swedenborg and his 
followers, we nevertheless admire these feelings and fully agree with 
the reverend gentleman’s opinions. 

A high development of the intellectual faculties does not imply 
spiritual and true life. The presence in one of a highly developed 
human, intellectual soul (the fifth principle, or Manas), is quite com- 
patible with the}jabsence of Buddhi, or the spiritual soul. Unless the 
former evolves from and develops under the beneficent and vivifying 
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rays of the latter, it will remain for ever but a direct progeny of the 
terrestrial, lower principles, sterile in spiritual perceptions; a magnifi- 
cent, luxurious sepulchre, full of the dry bones of decaying matter 
within. Many of our greatest scientists are but animate corpses—they 
have no spiritual sight because their spirits have left them, or, rather, 
cannot reach them. So we might go through all ages, examine all 
occupations, weigh all human attainments, and investigate all forms of 
society, and we would find these sfzrztually dead everywhere. 

Although Aristotle himself, anticipating the modern physiologists, 
regarded the human mind as a material substance, and ridiculed the 
hylozoists, nevertheless he fully believed in the existence of a ‘“‘double” 
soul, or soul Aldus spirit, as one can see in his De Generat. et Corrupt. 
(Lib. ii). He laughed at Strabo for believing that any particles of 
matter, per se, could have life and intellect in themselves sufficient to 
fashion by degrees such a multiform world as ours.’ Aristotle is in- 
debted for the sublime morality of his Nichomachean Ethics to a 
’ thorough study of the Pythagorean Ethical Fragments; for the latter 
can be easily shown to have been the source at which he gathered ‘his 
ideas, though he might not have sworn “by him who the Tetraktys 
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found. But indeed our men of science know nothing certain about 
Aristotle. His philosophy is so abstruse that he constantly leaves his 
reader to supply by the imagination the missing links of his logical 
deductions. Moreover, we know that before his works ever reached 
our scholars, who delight in his seemingly atheistical arguments in 
support of his doctrine of fate, they passed through too many hands to 
have remained immaculate. From ‘Theophrastus, his legator, they 
passed to Neleus, whose heirs kept them mouldering in subterranean 
caves for nearly 150 years; after which, we learn that his manuscripts 
were copied and much augmented by Apellicon of Theos, who supplied 
such paragraphs as had become illegible, by conjectures of his own, 
probably many of these drawn from the depths of his inner conscious- 
ness. Our scholars of the nineteenth century might certainly profit 
well by Aristotle’s example, were they as anxious to imitate him practi- 
cally as they are to throw his inductive method and materialistic 
theories at the heads of the Platonists. We invite them to collect facts 
as carefully as he did, instead of denying those they know nothing 
about. ; 

What we have said here and elsewhere of the variety of “spirits” 
and other invisible beings evolved in the astral light, and what we now 
mean to say of mediums and the tendency of their mediumship, is not 
based upon conjecture, but upon actual experience and observation. 
There is scarcely one phase of mediumship, of either kind, that we 
have not seen exemplified during the past thirty-five years, in various 
countries. India, Tibet, Borneo, Siam, Egypt, Asia Minor, America 


1 De Fart.,i.t. 2 A Pythagorean oath. The Pythagoreans swore by their Master. 
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(North and South), and other parts of the world, have each displayed 
to us its peculiar phase of mediumistic phenomena and magical power. 
Our varied experience has fully corroborated the teachings of our 
Masters and of Zhe Secret Doctrine, and has taught us two important 
truths, viz., that for the exercise of ‘‘mediumship” personal purity and 
the exercise of a trained and indomitable will-power are indispensable; 
and that spiritualists can never assure themselves of the genuineness 
of mediumistic manifestations, unless they occur in the light and under 
such reasonable test conditions as would make an attempted fraud 
instantly noticed. 

For fear of being misunderstood, we would remark that while, as a 
rule, physical phenomena are produced by the nature-spirits, of their 
own motion and under the impulse of the elementaries, still genuine 
disembodied human spirits, may, under exceptional circumstances— 
such as the aspiration of a pure, loving heart, or under the influence of 
some intense thought or unsatisfied desire, at the moment of death— 
manifest their presence, either in dream, or vision, or even bring about 
their objective appearance—if very soon after physical death. Direct 
writing may be produced in the genuine handwriting of the “spirit,” 
the medium being influenced by a process unknown as much to him- 
self as to the modern spiritualists, we fear. But what we maintain and 
shall maintain to the last is, that no genuine human spirit can material- 
2zé, 2.€., Clothe his monad with an objective form. Even for the rest it 
must be a mighty attraction indeed to draw a pure, disembodied spirit 
from its radiant, Devachanic state—its home—into the foul atmosphere 
from which it escaped upon leaving its earthly body. 

When the possible nature of the manifesting intelligences, which 
science believes to be a “‘psychic force,” and spiritualists the identical 
“spirits of the dead,” is better known, then will academicians and be- 
lievers turn to the old philosophers for information. They may in their 
indomitable pride, that becomes so often stubbornness and arrogance, 
do as Dr. Charcot, of the Salpétriére of Paris, has done: deny for years 
the existence of Mesmerism and its phenomena, to accept and finally 
preach it in public lectures—only under the assumed name, Hypnotism. 

We have found in spiritualistic journals many instances where 
apparitions of departed pet dogs and other animals have been seen. 
Therefore, upon spiritualistic testimony, we must think that such animal 
‘“‘spirits” do appear although we reserve the right of concurring with 
the ancients that the forms are but tricks of the elementals. Notwith- 
standing every proof and probability the spiritualists will, neverthe- 
less, maintain that it is the ‘‘spirits” of the departed human beings 
that are at work even in the ‘‘materialization” of animals. We will 
now examine with their permission the fvo and con of the mooted 
question. Let us for a moment imagine an intelligent orang-outang 
or some African anthropoid ape disembodied, 7.e., deprived of its 
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physical and in possession of an astral, if not an immortal body. 
Once open the door of communication between the terrestrial and 
the spiritual world, what prevents the ape from producing physical 
phenomena such as he sees human spirits produce. And why may not 
these excel in cleverness and ingenuity many of those which have been 
witnessed in spiritualistic circles? Let spiritualists answer. The 
orang-outang of Borneo is little, if any, inferior to the savage man 
in intelligence. Mr. Wallace and other great naturalists give instances 
of its wonderful acuteness, although its brains are inferior in cubic 
capacity to the most undeveloped of savages. These apes lack but 
speech to be men of low grade. The sentinels placed by monkeys; 
the sleeping chambers selected and built by orang-outangs; their 
prevision of danger and calculations, which show more than instinct; 
their choice of leaders whom they obey; and the exercise of many of 
their faculties, certainly entitle them to a place at least on a level with 
many a flat-headed Australian. Says Mr. Wallace, ‘‘The mental 
requirements of savages, and the faculties actually exercised by them, 
are very little above those of the animals.” 

Now, people assume that there can be no apes in the other world, 
because apes have no “souls.” But apes have as much intelligence, it 
appears, as some men; why, then, should these men, in no way ~ 
superior to the apes, have immortal spirits, and the apes none? The 
materialists will answer that neither the one nor the other has a spirit, 
but that annihilation overtakes each at physical death. But the spiri- 
tual philosophers of all times have agreed that man occupies a step 
one degree higher than the animal, and is possessed of that something 
which it lacks, be he the most untutored of savages or the wisest of 
philosophers. The ancients, as we have seen, taught that while man 
is a septenary trinity of body, astral spirit, and immortal soul, the 
animal is but a duality—z.e., having but five instead of seven principles 
in him, a being having a physical body with its astral body and life- 
principle, and its animal soul and vehicle animating it. Scientists 
can distinguish no difference in the elements composing the bodies of 
men and brutes; and the Kabalists agree with them so far as to say 
that the astral bodies (or, as the physicists would call it, the ‘“‘life- 
principle’) of animals and men are zdentical in essence. Physical man 
is but the highest development of animal life. If, as the scientists tell 
us, even ¢hought is matter, and every sensation of pain or pleasure, 
every transient desire is accompanied by a disturbance of ether; and 
those bold speculators, the authors of the Unseen Universe believe that 
thought is conceived ‘“‘to affect the matter of another universe simul- 
taneously with this”; why, then, should not the gross, brutish thought 
of an orang-outang, or a dog, impressing itself on the ethereal waves 
of the astral light, as well as that of man, assure the animal a con- 
tinuity of life after death, or a ‘future state’’? 
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The Kabalists held, and now hold, that it is unphilosophical to 
admit that the astral body of man can survive corporeal death, and at 
the same time assert that the astral body of the ape is resolved into 
independent molecules. That which survives as an individuality after 
the death of the body is the astral soul, which Plato, in the 77meus and 
Gorgias, calls the mortal soul, for, according to the Hermetic doctrine, 
it throws off its more material particles at every progressive change 
into a higher sphere. 

Let us advance another step in our argument. If there is sucha 
thing as existence in the spiritual world after corporeal death, then it 
must occur in accordance with the law of evolution. It takes man 
from his place at the apex of the pyramid of matter, and lifts him into 
a sphere of existence where the same inexorable law follows him. And 
if it follows him, why not everything else in nature? Why not animals 
and plants, which have all a life-principle, and whose gross forms 
decay like his, when that life-principle leaves them? If his astral 
body becomes more ethereal upon attaining the other sphere, why not 
theirs?? 


Che Esotericism of Buddha's Ceaching. 
HE first thought that came to the Buddha after the grand 
consummation under the Bodhi-tree, was whether he should 
promulgate the doctrine which he had just discovered or keep it to 
himself. ‘‘ Difficult to comprehend is this subtle doctrine by those who 
are yet in the world,” he thought. Nevertheless the Pitaka Commen- 
taries all agree that he decided to reveal the Dhamma which he had 
discovered. 

The whole system of Buddha has a veil of esotericism, for it is 
distinctly laid down that many a time he declined to teach when there 
were in the assembly of his Bhikshus ‘‘contaminated” ones. The 
perfect Assembly—the veal Sangha—was and zs composed only of those 
Noble Ones who have reached the stage of psychic perfection by tread- 
ing the Noble Eightfold Path, the way to Adeptship which had not 
been revealed before by any Brahman, Sramana, Deva, Brahma or 
Mara. The legacy which Buddha bequeathed to all true aspirants 
to knowledge is the fruit of the tree of psychic science (see Samavina- 
phala Sutta). It is to enjoy this divine ambrosia in this life that 
Buddha preached a_life of holiness. The Uttari Manussa Dhamma— 
the divine psychic law—is the keystone of Buddha’s teachings. It is 
to realize this supernormal knowledge that the aspirant is admitted to 


1 The article here comes to an abrupt termination—whether it was ever finished or whether some 
of the MS. was lost, it is impossible to say.—Eps. 
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the school of Arhats, and the first initiation begins by his taking the 
pledges of an Upasampanna Bhikshu. The first four of these pledges 
are: 

1. Perfect holiness of the mind—leading an absolutely pure life, a 
life of complete chastity. 

2. Complete abstention from causing the least loss to another. 

3. Complete abstention from the deliberate destruction of a living 
entity. 

4. Absolute secrecy on one’s psychic powers. 

The violation of these four Rules brings on the student the last 
penalty of Buddha’s law—expulsion from the school of Adepts. Let 
the student of Buddhist psychology know that the beautiful super- 
structure of the Temple of Tathagata is built on the basis of Ethics 
and Psychic Science. The legitimate heirs of Buddha’s Law are those 
who have passed the Gotrabhijiana limit. He who by a life of purity, 
meditation and knowledge, crosses the stream of Srotdpatti is alone 
entitled to be called ‘‘son of Buddha,” and Buddha calls him “my 
youngest child.” 

The low arts which Buddha condemned are all enumerated in the 
Samannaphala Sutta, which he preached to King Ajata Satta of 
Magadha. ‘Occult Sciences,’ such as Palmistry, Phrenology, Mind 
Cure, Crystal-gazing, Astrology and Divination, compared with the 
higher branches of Psychic Science, such as real spiritual Thought- 
reading, Clairvoyance, Clairaudience, etc., are reckoned as vulgar, and 
to obtain a living by the exhibition of the low arts is condemned as 
‘unrighteous living.” 

To Ajata Satta, King of Magadha, Buddha taught that the imme- 
diate results of leading the life and training oneself according to the 
Rules of the Arhat school, were the acquisition of transcendental virtues, 
and that higher psychism which he called the Sacred Science of Iddhi. 
Once when the Arhat Pindolabh4aradvaja, to satisfy the idle curiosity of 
a leading citizen of Rajagaha, the capital of Magadha, performed the 
phenomenon of bringing down a sandal-wood begging bowl which had 
been placed at the top of a pole of great height in the presence of a 
vast multitude of citizens, Buddha rebuked Pindola and declared that 
henceforth no such thing should be performed before the public. 
Buddha said: 

Degrade not the Sacred Science of Iddhi by the exhibition of phenomena 
before an ignorant public. 

Again the Tathagata said: 

It is by a thorough comprehension of the mefaphysic of my system that its 
superiority to other systems is seen. Ethical comprehension [alone] is nothing 
(see Brahmajala Sutta). 

To appreciate the Buddha’s metaphysic, the study of the Adhi- 
dhamma is a sine gué non; for Buddha himself has declared that: 
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The doctrines of the Tathagata are profound, difficult to be perceived, hard to 
be comprehended, tranquillizing, excellent, not attainable by reason, subtle, and 
worthy of being known by the wise (see Brahmajala Sutta). 


Difficult it is for the Fatalist, the Materialist, or the Deist, to com- 
prehend the psycho-physical evolutionism of the Tathagata Buddha. 
To Vachchagotta, the wandering monk, Buddha said: 

Be not at a loss, Vachcha, and be not puzzled. This doctrine is hard to see, 
hard to understand, solemn, sublime, not resting on dialectic, subtle, and perceived 
only by the wise; it is hard for you to learn, who are of different views, different 
ideas of fitness, different choice, trained and taught in another school.! 

The great metaphysicians, Nagasena, Buddhaghosa, and others, 
have declared that the metaphysic of Buddha’s teachings is beyond the 
grasp of those who have not studied the Adhidhamma—and yet some 
Western Orientalists insist that there is no practical metaphysic or 


practical psychology in His teachings! 
H. DHAMMAPALA, 


Secretary of the Mahabodhi Society, and Buddhist Delegate 
to the Chicago Parliament of Religions. 
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| Science and the Esoteric Philosophp. 
THE Kocu Cure. 


HE following extract from an article by Mr. A. S. Eccles, M.B., 
in the Wational Review for August, entitled, ‘Fin de Siécle 
Medicine,” is an instructive example of the methods adopted by 
modern physiologists for the cure of their unfortunate patients. The 
blindness of mental vision produced by the worship of the gods Force 
and Matter is manifested in two ways: firstly, in attempting to destroy 
the disease by suppressing its most external effects—a course which 
could at best only result in temporary palliation; and, secondly, in the 
extreme coarseness and uncleanness of the methods employed. The 
extract is as follows: 

The active ingredient of tuberculin is the waste product or off-scouring of 
the tubercle bacillus, and the ingenious idea of its adaption to the cure of con- 
sumption resembled very closely the historical episode of the horrible Black Hole 
of Calcutta. The wretched prisoners were destroyed by the accumulation of their 
own exhalations in the confined space into which they were huddled by the vin- 
dicative ferocity of Surajah Dowlah; but the German Professor was more merciless. 

The prisoners of Calcutta were left to die by the poisons generated by their 
own respirations; the organisms infesting consumptive lungs were poisoned by the 
deliberate addition made to their own off-scourings of the waste products from the 
cultivated members of their own race, bred in captivity on purpose to supply 
sufficient material to render the situation of any vigorous bacillus untenable. 


1 Buddhism, by Coplestone, p. 225. 
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The tubercle bacillus, being compelled to quit its nest by the obnoxious addition to 
its midden-heap, sought for more pleasant surroundings, and, frustrating the hopes 
of the bacteriologist that it would be expectorated, roamed to other parts of the 
lung previously uninvaded. 

But even supposing the bacteria cou/d be poisoned and spat out 
in the desired way, would not the same cause which had allowed their 
presence in the first place also permit them to reéstablish themselves 
after the removal of the poisoned corpses of their predecessors? Or 
are we to infer that the poison was designed to remain permanently in 
the system, as a perpetual safeguard against the microbes? The latter 
alternative would resemble the life-long poisoning of vaccination, 
whereby the system is acclimatized to an evil influence which it 
naturally rejects; and individuals would be permitted to live whom 
the mercifully destructive hand of Nature would otherwise have 
purged from the earth. 


THE RELAPSE INTO WITCHCRAFT. 


In the same paper the writer confirms our views expressed in a 


recent number of this magazine that modern science is reviving the. 


practices of witchcraft—the very “superstition” which it professed to 
explode. Speaking of the methods by which, when an organ in the 
body becomes depleted through excess—e.g., the liver, through exces- 
sive eating—it is reinforced by the injection of a corresponding sub- 
stance taken from animals, he says that a Russian scientist has. 
discovered an extract which can be prepared from any part of an 
animal’s body, and which is preéminent in its power to expel effete 
matters from the organism. 

French advocates of these remedies have endeavoured to claim for them some 
vital properties, and the use of such suggestions has been regarded with eyes. 
askance by the majority of practitioners of medicine in this country, who are 
inclined to place them in the same category with certain remedies of mediaeval 
medicine-mongers savouring of the witches’ broth in Macbeth. 

‘Hye of newt and toe of frog, 
Wool of bat and tongue of dog, 
Adder’s fork and blind-worm’s sting, 
Lizard’s leg and owlet’s wing, 
For a charm of powerful trouble, 
Like a hell-broth boil and bubble.” 
THE FouR ELEMENTS. 

What did the ancients mean by the four elements, earth, air, fire, 
and water? Certainly not what is understood in modern science by 
those terms, as is urged more than once in Zhe Secret Doctrine. To 
attempt to define exactly what they did mean would not be wise, for 
it would involve the narrowing down of a conception far too vast and 
wide to be expressed in a few words. The four elements evidently 
represent a quaternary whose correspondences may be traced univer- 
sally, and which has its application to all planes of manifested being 
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from the highest to the lowest. Thus fire may be taken to represent 
the Creative God, the central sun; air, the force or rays radiating out 
.therefrom—the cosmic electricity or Fohat; water the ‘‘waters of 
space,” the great womb in which the world is generated; and earth 
that world itself, the son which is created in the matrix by the action 
of the fohatic force. Or, again, referring to the material world, fire 
will represent the Atom or Jiva, the spark of spirit in matter, contain- 
ing the potentiality both of activity and quality; air will represent the 
activities or motions or forces of the matter; water will represent the 
qualities; and earth that which gives substantiality or materiality to 
matter. In the system described in Nature's Finer Forces, the quality 
of fire is heat and energy, that of air movement, that of water coldness 
and smoothness, and that of earth rigidity. In the human body fire 
gives energy and heat, air gives nervous force and lightness, water 
gives bulk, and earth firmness. Subjectively speaking, fire or Tejas 
gives energy or anger, air activity, water calmness and receptivity, and 
earth fixedness or stability. Fire may also be referred to spirit, air to 
intellect, water to the psychic or astral man, and earth to the physical. 
But those who devote much time to the study of such correspondences 
will soon learn to attach to the names of these four elements meanings 
which they cannot successfully clothe with words, so that they will not 
be disturbed by the fact that different writers on the subject express 
themselves differently. The poverty of a Western tongue, as far as its 
incapacity to express compound ideas like these is concerned, is very 
apparent. By what word, for instance, can we possibly denote the 
quality of the Tejas Tattva, when it means hot, red, astringent, angry, 
etc., according to the particular sense or faculty which it affects? The 
correspondences of these four elements are exceedingly numerous and 
suggestive, and much may be learnt by studying them; but no student 
should attempt to impose his own conceptions of them upon other 
students, as no two persons see the same side of the subject. How 
unpalatable a hard-and-fast system of correspondences is, when it has 
_been worked out according to the idiosyncrasies of one man, is well 
known to those who have tried to wade through such a slough; hence 
remarks of this sort should be purely of the nature of hints and 
suggestions, which each student of correspondences can fill out along 
his own lines. The truth cannot be grasped by the intellect, but by 
comparing many different and apparently discordant views, it may be 
sensed by a higher power—the intuition. 
THE ADEPTS AND MODERN SCIENCE. 

Most cordially do we welcome the article under this title by W. Q. 
Judge in the August Path. He makes it very clear that the teachers 
of the Esoteric Philosophy have no conceivable motive for reconciling 
their teachings with the confused and often puerile speculations of 
science. He says: 
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Modern science is a bugbear for many a good Theosophist, causing him to hide 
his real opinions for fear they should conflict with science. But the latter is an 
unstable quantity, always shifting its ground, although never devoid of an over- 
bearing assurance, even when it takes back what it has previously asserted. The 
views of scientific men have frequently been brought forward as a strong objection 
to the possibility of the existence of Adepts, Masters, Mahatmas, perfected men 
who have a complete knowledge of all that modern science is endeavouring to 
discover. Many trembling members of the Society, who do not doubt the Masters 
and their powers, would fain have those beings make their peace with science, so 
that the views of nature and man put forward by the Mahatmas might coincide 
with the ideas of modern investigators. 


The most that can be said is that, if modern science had for its 
aim the benefit of humanity, the Adepts might overlook some of its 
shortcomings and try to use it as an instrument for the furthering of 
their noble purpose; but as science has no such aim, the Adepts have 
no concern with it further than to point out its inconsistencies and 
inadequacy, and to weaken its influence over the Western mind. 

Bearing in mind the fact that science, through its denial of higher 
planes of perception, is founded on wrong premisses, it is obviously 
foolish to try and introduce scientific terminology into discussions on 
the Esoteric Philosophy, and to speak of a fourth dimension of space, 
the atoms of the astral body, vibrations of thought, and so on, unless 


the words ‘‘space,” ‘‘atom,” and ‘‘vibration” are used in special senses 
peculiar to the Esoteric Philosophy, and convey definite meanings to 
the mind of the person using them. In treating of planes beyond the 
physical, scientific terminology becomes useless, as it is based on a 
denial of these planes; and when the author of Zhe Secret Doctrine 
speaks of ‘‘atoms,” etc., apart from science, she means something quite 
different from what science means by those words, and would not use 
them at all were better ones to hand. The only way to gain clear 
knowledge as to worlds of which science does not speak, and which it 
denies, is to blot out science and its terminology from the mind 
altogether, and start anew. 

The first point which occultism makes against modern science is 
that it has no connection with the interests of man’s psychic and 
spiritual progress, and does not make for the increased happiness of 
the race. As a Master has said, the reason why Adepts do not much 
concern themselves with modern science is that they find it does not 
inculcate moral perfection as a first principle, and therefore has no 
claim to associate with a Brotherhood whose only object is to help on 
the spiritual progress of the race. But this is not the only objection 
to modern science. If it were so it would leave scientists at liberty to 
reply: ‘“‘Granted that our province does not include questions concern- 
ing the higher side of man’s nature and the deeper problems of the 
universe, and that it is confined to the study of nature as presented to 
the five external senses; yet at all events we may claim exact know- 
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ledge within the limits of that province.’ But occultism will not con- 
cede to science even thus much. For, believing that all parts of the 
universe are interdependent, both those called material and recognized 
by the scientist, and those called immaterial and unknown to science, 
occultism refuses to allow that investigators who deny the one can 
gain a true knowledge of the other. In other words, the rejection of 
planes of existence beyond the physical, hopelessly cripples scientists 
in their study of the physical plane itself. A blind man is not only 
shut off from all the world that lies beyond the reach of his other 
senses, but even his knowledge of the world that lies w7/hin the reach 
of those other senses is obstructed. A man who denies the existence 
of clairvoyance, not only shuts out the astral world, but cuts off a 
great part of the physical too. Thus, if a body of investigators decide 
to neglect the only true science—the science of self-knowledge—and 
make a speciality of physical nature, they cannot even do thus much if 
they ignore the existence of other departments of nature. Instances 
of this fact are so numerous that no one need be at a loss for an 
example. How often do we find scientists trying to deal with the 
ideal world, that lies beyond the reach of their senses and their instru- 
ments, in terms of the five-sense consciousness itself! Speaking of 
empty space, atoms and molecules, ether, and the ike—none of which 
things are objects of perception at all, but simply vague imaginings— 
as if they were governed by the laws of the five-sense world! Endowing 
space with the three linear dimensions that characterize that concept of 
physical matter which we derive from the codperation of our senses of 
sight and touch, and giving to atoms, which cannot be perceived, those 
properties peculiar to objects of perception ! 

The great mistake made by scientists is that when they leave the 
region of sense-perception and enter that of speculation, they attempt to 
carry the laws and conditions of the former into the latter; their denial 
of the subjective part of man’s nature blinding them to the fact that 
matter as they see it is an outcome of the five-sense consciousness, and 
that consequently the properties of matter, so soon as they cease to be 
perceived, cease to exist. A physicist should either refrain from talking 
about atoms and space until he is able to perceive them with his senses, or 
else he should admit that, being purely ideal, they come under different. 
laws and cannot be spoken of in terms of our five-sense consciousness. 
Otherwise he will be entangled in a network of absurdities such as 
have been exposed and derided by Edward Carpenter, Stallo, Butlerof, 
and others. It is true that much success has been achieved in the field 
of invention in modern science, but it is at least open to doubt whether 
this success was achieved in consequence of, independently of, or in 
spite of, the theorizing; or whether it was achieved by /ractical men 
who /ried things for themselves and left the theorizers to explain how 
they were done afterwards. |e ad Be 
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Here and Chere among the Huddhist Temples 
of Ceplon. 
T is seldom that a European gets an opportunity of visiting the 
beautiful and historical temples of Ceylon, which in the time of 
native sovereigns were the seats of learning and abodes of sanctity. 
Even among the natives there are only a few who have visited these 
sacred places. 

During the last vacation of the Sangamitta Girls’ School it was 
arranged for some of us to visit the interior of Ceylon for a few days to 
interest the people in the villages about the institution, and collect sub- 
scriptions for the Sangamitta Building Fund, and three ladies and a 
gentleman started on the mission soon after the school broke up for the 
holidays. Our first halting plaee was Kandy or Maha Nuera (the great 
city), the ancient capital of Lanka. 

In Kandy we have a Buddhist boys’ and a girls’ school, and a 
branch of the T. S. The well-known “Tooth Temple” is the most 
interesting here. It is called the Dalada Maligawa, or the ‘“ Palace of 
the Tooth Relic.” The temple is situated between the beautiful, calm 
and placid lake and the palace of the ancient kings, which is now the 
residence of the Government agent of Kandy. In the close vicinity of 
the temple are the Asgiriya and Malwatte Vihares, the Oxford and 
Cambridge of old Lanka, where learning was encouraged and fostered, 
and whence thousands of erudite monks “‘learned in the law” went out 
to preach the sublime philosophy of the Buddha. 

The temple is called the ‘‘Tooth Temple,” because, in A.D. 310, 
the right canine tooth of Gautama is said to have been brought over 
from Dantapura to Lanka, when it was enshrined in this temple in the 
ancient chief city of Ceylon. The shrine of the relic is made in the 
shape of a cupola or dagoba, and it is placed in a strong iron room in 
the uppermost story of the temple. The shrine is of gold, and is inlaid 
with precious stones of great value. The shrine-room is well guarded 
and always locked, save that the doors are left open twice a day for 
devotees to make their offerings of sweet scented flowers and thus 
honour the name of their Great Master. At the appointed hours of 
worship the drummers beat their drums or ‘‘tom-toms” to call the 
worshippers of the city together, and after their ablutions in the 
temple yard tank, they march up solemnly to the altar of the shrine 
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to light a candle or offer a lotus—a work of love, homage and respect 
to the Teacher. 

From Kandy we proceeded four miles inland to a pretty village, 
where the residents wanted me to found a Girls’ School. We went 
there by cart and ‘‘pulled up” on the bridge which spans the pretty 
winding river—the Mahawili Ganga—shaded by bamboo groves. The 
villagers, both men and women, mustered in strong force, and I 
addressed them on women’s education and the necessity of educating 
their girls. Steps were then taken to opena Girls’ School in the village. 
The mode suggested for raising the necessary funds was by the distribu- 
tion of earthen pots to each household, and it was expected that one 
handful of rice would be put every day into each pot. As soon as the 
pots were filled, they were to be collected, the rice sold, and the money 
realized for the Girls’ School. This was the only feasible method to 
help the work, for the people are miserably poor (with very few excep- 
tions), and money for the purpose is almost out of the question. 

We returned to Kandy the same day, and set out to Matale the fol- 
lowing morning, where we were most cordially greeted by Mr. Stephen 
de Silva, a Theosophist. 

Our first two days were devoted to visiting the Buddhist families 
and interesting them about the Sangamitta Building Fund. This im- 
portant mission being over, we decided to visit the temples in the 
neighbourhood of Matale. 

The first we visited was in a little village close to our station. We 
reached the place in about half an hour’s ride in a single bullock cart. 
Leaving our conveyance on one side of the village road under a huge 
spreading Bo-tree (ficus religiosa) at the foot of a mountain, we pro- 
ceeded to ascend its summit where the temple was. The road is craggy 
and the ascent steep and difficult. It reminded me of the witch’s 
staircase in the Harz Mountains in Germany. Steps cut out of the 
rock and boulders of solidly fixed stone helped usin the ascent. After 
more than half an hour’s climb we were met by a monk coming to 
greet us. We were now in the courtyard of the temple. The sur- 
rounding scenery from here was magnificent. The lovely valley below 
with its green mass of thick foliage, the feathery palms, waving fronds, 
and the beautiful paddy fields, cultivated on terraces, with the mud-hut 
of the villager standing here and there, were almost enchanting scenes. 
The rosy tinted sky with the sunset behind the majestic mountains was 
lovely beyond description. The air was still and was laden with sweet 
perfume from the flowers on the mountain-top. We gathered a few, 
and wended our way to the temple, led by the monk. It was, com- 
paratively speaking, a small temple, hewn out of a slab of rock. There 
was the image of the Buddha eighteen feet long, artistically chiselled 
out of rock, with an altar before it loaded with flowers. This statue 
was in a reclining position, while there was another representing 
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the state of meditation, in a sitting position with both legs crossed. 
Both images had a beautiful expression in their faces. The ceiling 
of this rock-temple was artistically painted. There was an air of 
solemnity all round, and after paying our respects to the memory of 
the great Master by placing flowers on the altar, we returned home 
delighted with our first visit to the rock-temple. Our appetite being 
whetted to see more of these sanctuaries of yore, Mr. and Mrs. de Silva, 
our genial host and his wife, drew up a short programme of a tour 
among the temples for the last few days of our stay at Matale, and 
arrangements were accordingly made to start early in the morning of 
the following day to the Alu Vihare, a temple of great renown in the 
annals of the Buddhistic history of Ceylon. It is built on the crest of 
a hill, from where huge rocks rise skywards. Ascending many stone 
steps we come to a courtyard, beautifully shaded with ‘‘temple trees,” 
the fragrance of whose flowers has a remarkable sweetness. Adjoining 
the courtyard is the vihare, or the shrine room, where an eighteen feet 
long statue of a reclining Buddha, with statues of “guardian angels” 
are artistically carved out of the rock. The rock ceiling above is 
painted with Buddhist historical scenes and allegorical representations. 
Adjoining the vihare are the ruins of the ancient monastery. There 
still exists here, underneath a huge rock, the site where Buddhaghosa, 
the great commentator, compiled and wrote his well-known commen- 
taries on Buddhist Philosophy. Opposite his study is a high rock, 
where, after his studies and work, the sage retired to engage in con- 
templative meditation. No better place for spiritual devotion could be 
imagined. The exact spot where Buddhaghosa practised Dhyana is 
still visited by devotees. We could not, however, get any accurate 
information regarding the date of the founding of the temple. The 
priest resident there said he ¢hought it was about 300 B.c. However, 
the Alu Vihare was once the abode of five hundred Arahats, and the 
magnificent ruins of this ancient pile bear witness to its glorious state 
at one time. It is still said that there lies hid somewhere here, among 
the ruins, a secret library of rare literary wealth, but no clue to its 
situation could be obtained. Buddhaghosa and the other Arahats, who 
made the Alu Vihare their abode, must have had a library for their 
Chelas. 

Now we come to the Dambulla Rock-Temple—or the Temple of 
Temples in all Ceylon. In historical value and point of grandeur this 
temple is acknowledged to be the highest in merit. That all Buddhist 
sovereigns who held sway in Lanké took much interest in the temple 
is proved by the fact that several thousand acres of land surround- 
ing it have been made over by the Crown for the entire use of this 
place of worship. Dambulla is situated right in the heart of Ceylon, 
and the closest station to it is Anuradhapura, the ancient seat of the 
reigning monarchs of Ceylon, now the ‘City of Ruins.’ Antiquarian 
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researches now being made by an archeological commissioner testify 
to the wealth and grandeur of the ancient city and the glory of the 
Dharma of Gautama. 

Our journey to the temple from Matale was made in a van drawn 
by a pair of small humped bulls. These vans are called ‘double 
bullock carts,” and are mostly used for transport purposes, but occa- 
sionally also for long journeys. The tent, or rather the roof, of this 
cart is made in a semicircular shape, with two openings at the ends of 
the body of the cart, and it is all covered up with cadjan (matted cocoa- 
nut leaf). The driver sits on the pole of the cart and seldom takes 
hold of the ‘‘ribbons.” The docile bulls, which travel at a snail’s pace, 
are guided with the touch of a stick, and by means of words which the 
animals seem somehow to understand. 

We were welcomed by Mr. Dullewe, Adigar, the chief of all the 
native chiefs in Ceylon, who happened to be at Dambulla at the time. 
He is the descendant of an ancient royal family, and much interested 
in Theosophy and in the work of the movement. 

We were the guests of the Adigar, and he very kindly took us 
round the temple, which is built in one of the caves of a huge rock. 
Ascending a gently rising rock, which covers a large area of the 
ground, we reach the temple-yard, and a flight of stone steps lands us 
at the temple gates. 

On ceremonial days this ascent is usually made by crowds of 
pilgrims who march on solemnly, step by step, chanting verses, recit- 
ing the praises or beatitudes of the Buddha. 

The temple is divided into five vihares, and each of them is in a cave 
of the Dambulla Gala or rock. The first one we entered is the largest, 
in dimensions about 200 feet by seventy-five. Along its sides are placed 
fifty-three images, each about twelve feet high, of the Lord Buddha, 
in sedent and cross-legged posture, representing him in a state of 
meditation. These images were executed at the expense of noblemen’s 
families in the days of yore, and there still exists the family image of 
the Dullewe whose only representative now is our kind friend the 
Adigar. In the middle court of this vihare is a large basin placed to 
receive the water which drips from the roof of the rock cave. There 
is no visible sign of a crevice, and it is strange to see how the water 
drips down constantly from the same spot. 

The other four vihares are built in the adjoining caves, and are 
smaller in size than the first. Of these the largest has also about fifty 
images of the Buddha, either in sedent or reclining positions. One of 
the reclining statues is eighteen cubits long, and the head-rest, which 
is beautifully chiselled out of rock, was said to have been inlaid with 
gold buttons. During the Kandyan rebellion most of the jewels and 
treasures of the temple were lost. 

There was, of course, that usual complement of a Buddhist temple 
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—the Bo-tree—growing most luxuriantly on a spur of the rock. It is 
a curious fact that there still exists a class of men whose special duties 
are to tend trees. None but one of that class can prune, cut, or remove 
a leaf of the temple Bo-tree. We desired to possess a few leaves of 
the tree, and at the command of the chief one of the “tree-men” 
stepped forward, and, with joined palms, as a mark of reverential 
respect to the tree, approached and picked seven leaves for us. 

The Dambulla temple was founded by King Walagam Bahu, who 
was informed of the existence of the cave by a Veddah! named Raka. 

These temples and vihares are the visible traces left of the glory 
and grandeur of Buddhist sovereigns, who spared neither pains, 
trouble, nor wealth to establish seats of learning, and found suitable 
habitations for the Sangha—an order whose spiritual development was 
much above that of its members of the present time. 

Before concluding this, I cannot help mentioning a most remark- 
able instance of adding insult to injury, displayed by some Europeans 
here, which came under my notice. To make the journey of a royal 
personage of Kurope ‘‘enjoyable,” an elephant hunt was arranged. To 
make the journey ‘“‘more enjoyable” to the prince, a bungalow was 
built on top of the beautiful rock-temple in Dambulla described above 
—so venerated by the Buddhists. Here the prince and his companions 
were to breakfast before the hunt. How revolting is the idea that a 
party of sportsmen should breakfast on the top of a Buddhist temple 
roof; that Buddhists should have to build this bungalow; that Buddh- 
ists had to partake in the hunt of these noble beasts and help kill them 
—Buddhists who are taught not even to kill an insect! 

MARIE Musaius HIGGINS. 
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SFakirvs E Have Met. 
IS name was Nanga Baba (whatever other name he may have 


possessed had long since drifted into oblivion), and he lived on 
the top of a mud mound on the Manjha—riverain land—of the sacred 


1 The Veddahs were the aborigines of Ceylon. They lived in the forests and spoke a language of 
their own, and their means of existence was the chase. The peculiar anatomical structure of these 
men of the woods is a study in itself for the savant. ‘The real Veddah is now extinct. There are a 
few descendants of him still living in the jungles, very much more developed than his ancestral 
parents, but they live in hamlets in the forests and avoid communication with the outside world. 

2 The following is interesting as giving the general Anglo-Indian opinion on ‘‘Fakirs’”’ and 
“Yogis,’’ as they are found in the India of to-day. There are thousands of idlers, vagrants, and 
charlatans, who arrogate to themselves these once most honourable titles; the real Yogis have almost 
ceased to exist, and are utterly unknown to Anglo-India. But even so, not all the modern “Fakirs”’ 
and “Yogis’’ are charlatans. In fact, from a conversation with Captain Ozzard, we gleaned that 
Nanga Baba was in some respects a genuine Hatha Yogi, who, in spite of his almost starvation fare, 
still kept in most excellent health and vigour, and was famous for the ‘home truths’’ he spoke to 
his visitors. But the British Government cares for none of these things, so Nanga Baba was classed 
as a turbulent vagrant, and the dignity of British Rule maintained in an appropriately British way, 
as the sequel will show.—Eps. 
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Sarju, within rifle shot of the Cantonment of Fyzabad. I call it Fyza- 
bad, but our Aryan brother pronounces the word “ Paijabad,” and it is 
renowned throughout India as the one place now left in the province 
of Oudh and the N. W. P. where you can obtain real Pirbeah ‘“‘bearers”’ 
aniceesy Ceo am 

In the days when the great Mutiny was still fresh in the memories 
of men and before the country had quite settled down again, Nanga 
Baba—a Brahman who had adopted the Brahmacharya, or perhaps the 
Sannyasa, mode of life—wandered to the banks of the Sarjti near 
Fyzabad and lay down, ‘clothed in air’—Anglicé, stark naked—on the 
sand on the right bank of the river. I could never find out where he 
had originally come from, but probably it was from the shrines of 
Ajudhia, which are only four miles away, and which are among the 
most sacred of the Hindt places of pilgrimage throughout Hindostan. 

However, it matters very little whence he came; there he sat him- 
self down on the sandy bed of the river, and stayed. At first, naturally, 
he attracted no attention whatever, the British Government and the 
great Talukdars of Oudh had weightier matters to consider in those 
days than the wanderings of a Hindti ascetic—and the R4ja of Ajudhia, 
to whom the land belonged, and still belongs, thought nothing of the 
matter; after all it was only a sand-bank which the next flood of the 
sacred stream would sweep away like chaff from the threshing floor, 
and Nanga Baba was harming nobody. 

But, lo and behold, the next flood did not wash the sand away, nor 
the next, nor any succeeding one, but the Gogra (Sarjtt) obligingly 
altered his course, and the sand-bank not only became alluvial soil, but 
fertile land producing scrub and valuable jungle grasses. In the mean- 
time my friend, if he will allow me to call him so, had not been idle; 
many worshippers had flocked to his humble resting-place from the 
surrounding villages to listen to the words of wisdom—culled from the 
ancient Shastras, and weighted by the lore of many a saintly Master— 
which fell at long intervals from his lips; and from each one he de- 
manded, not meat and drink, as he lived on milk principally, but merely 
a small basket of common earth. This was nota large order, certainly, 
but the result was very large indeed, because, as basket succeeded 
basket during a long course of years, a structure resembling a small 
fortress gradually arose, and began to be a land-mark for miles round. 
During the cold weather Nanga Baba, finding, no doubt, a vesture 
composed of air only somewhat chilly, was in the habit of lighting a 
large beacon-fire and lying near it all night. He told me, after I had 
become officially acquainted with him, that this was solely and simply 
to guide vessels navigating the river at night, and that he did not feel 
the changes of temperature personally. The beacon was certainly a 
great assistance to the, busy trafic on the shallow, broad, but winding 
and treacherous stream, during the dry season; but I imagine the 
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original idea of a fire at night arose from the material needs of the 
Guru himself, or his numerous ‘“‘ Chelas.” 

But, in these degenerate days in India, gentlemen clothed in air 
who make forts dominating a British Cantonment and reside on land 
having a pecuniary value, soon come into conflict with the prosaic 
British officials, civil and military; and this is how my acquaintance- 
ship with Nanga Baba came about. When I was Cantonment magi- 
strate of Fyzabad in 1888 a great scheme was on foot (on account of 
the yearly increasing difficulty in obtaining grass for the cavalry and 
artillery horses) to institute grass-farms in every station in Bengal 
where mounted troops are located; the old rough-and-ready method of 
supply, in which the ‘‘grass-cutters” of each corps descended each 
morning, like a flight of locusts, on the nearest fields and grubbed up 
all the grass they could find by the roots, had long been condemned, 
by Government and public opinion, as a relic of barbarism; it led to 
continual conflicts between the villagers and the “grass-cutters,” and 
was clearly and unmistakably theft of movable property within the 
meaning of the Indian Penal Code. The system was based on the 
long recognized right of the Sirkar to demand fodder for its horses and 
firewood for its men, free of cost;.and in the old days when jungle was 
plentiful and grass and wood practically valueless, there was no great 
hardship in the custom; probably, even now—so powerful is ‘“‘dustoor” 
in Hindostan—no objection would ever be raised by the ryots to the 
removal of grass alone, though it has now a definite value near large 
towns, but the thieves grubbed for it all over the land, and, under the 
cloak of the order of the Sirkar, did an immense amount of other 
damage to the crops. It is the curse of India that native Government 
servants (I am referring principally to “menial” servants) receive 
exactly the same low rates of pay that they did one hundred years ago, 
when food was about three times as cheap as it is now, and consequently 
have to supplement their scanty wage by illegal perquisites. I am not 
sure that even a considerable rise in pay all round (impossible with the 
present financial condition of India) would make any difference; the 
habit is so entirely Oriental that no increase of salary (within reason- 
able limits) would eradicate the long established custom of the country. 

For some years previously the native cavalry at Fyzabad, and also 
the battery of field artillery, had rented tracts of grass land in the 
Manjha from the Maharaja of Ajudhia all round the castle of my 
friend, Nanga Baba, and disputes had sometimes taken place between 
him and the “grass-cutters,” but it was not till the Government scheme 
of grass farms was initiated in 1888 that he became an object of interest 
to the Cantonment authorities. 

We very quickly decided that there was no room for a grass farm 
anywhere within the existing boundaries of cantonments, but suggested 
that the Government of India (Military Department) should extend 
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the western boundary of the station by the purchase of the land then 
leased, as a private arrangement, at a nominal rent from the Zemindar 
(Pertab Narain Sing of Ajudhia) by the native cavalry. 

I, as secretary of the Grass Committee, was directed to make the 
necessary plans of the ground affected by our proposal, and to consult 
with the district authorities and the Zemindar as regarded all details 
necessary to submit for the consideration of the Commander-in-Chief 
and the Military Department of the Government of India. 

The very first day of my enquiry I saw that the gentleman Of the 
airy raiment intended to show fight for his supposed rights, but as my 
commanding officer had decided, after careful consideration of the 
whole question, that we would not interfere with Nanga Baba if he 
undertook not to increase the height of his castle, and to consent to a 
circular line being drawn all round the mound with a radius of about 
one hundred yards from his flag-staff in the centre of the citadel, I 
thought I could easily get him to agree to these very lenient conditions. 
I soon found out my mistake; riding out one fresh November morning 
in 1889—a year and more had elapsed since the first meeting of the 
local standing Grass Committee—I found that Nanga Baba and his 
stalwart young disciples had attacked my ‘‘chuprassies,” and absolutely 
declined to even argue the question; this was a little too good a joke, 
but my party were all Hindtis, as it happened, and were in mortal 
terror of the curse of the rebel fakir, so I had to beard him in his den 
alone. I sent one of my superstitious followers to call my police sub- 
inspector (who was a smart Bengali and cared not a straw for threats 
or curses from any one except his official superiors), and one or two 
Mahomedans whom I knew I could trust in a row, and then proceeded 
to interview my friend. He himself was sulking on the top of his 
castle, but on my declaring who I was condescended to give me an 
audience. ‘This was the first time I had set eyes on the famous ascetic, 
and I looked at him with some curiosity. He was a man apparently of 
about forty years old, strongly built and well made (the clothing of air 
seemingly fitting him to perfection), with rather a pleasant expression; 
it gave one’s old-fashioned ideas of propriety something of a shock to 
see women, young and old, offering the stark naked saint milk and 
fruit, and sitting timidly down near him until he deigned to lift his 
holy eyes. I was not, however, in a very amiable mood—it comes as 
something of a “let down” to an Anglo-Indian magistrate to be 
bearded by a naked fakir—and sitting down on the platform near him 
I rapidly delivered my ultimatum. I told him that the Brigadier Sahib 
had treated him with great consideration, and that he was behaving 
very foolishly in allowing, or instigating, his followers to dispute the 
matter. I also told him—and this was the first time he lifted his eyes 
—that Ajudhia had declared to me, and to the Brigadier, and to the 
district magistrate, that Nanga Baba had no rights whatever over the 
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land; that he was merely an illegal squatter, and out he would have to 
go if he did not givein. I then got up, and told him I would give him 
twenty-four hours to think the matter over, and advised him not to 
resist the order of the great Sirkar. He waved his hand without 
speaking, and I strode away with all the dignity I could retain when 
walking down a steep slope of rather loose earth. I spoke a little more 
strongly to the ‘‘Chelas” at the foot of the mound, who held my stirrup 
while I mounted, my ‘‘syce” having apparently disappeared through 
fright, and they promised to behave themselves in future. 

The Colonel, as kind-hearted a man as ever stepped, and with 
thirty-five years’ experience of India, was naturally furious when he 
found his very liberal offer treated with contempt—as the district 
authority had offered to eject the trespasser if necessary by due course 
of law, and would undoubtedly have been supported in this by the 
Local Government—and when the twenty-four hours had elapsed, and 
Nanga Baba was still contumacious, swore he would blow his fortress 
up at the very first opportunity. I had several interviews with my 
friend after this, and studied him rather closely as an interesting 
example of a still powerful religious system; our elaborate plans for 
the establishment of a Grass Farm were rejected on the score of 
expense, so Nanga Baba, who had never abated one jot or tittle of his 
claim to the whole Manjha, was no longer anything to me except an 
interesting study. The Brigadier Sahib however, had not forgotten 
his promise, and at the next field firing for the garrison, in February 
or March, 1890, selected Nanga Baba’s mound as the position to attack. 
I was rather amused to receive one day an official order informing me, 
as magistrate of the sub-division, ‘‘that the annual field firing of the 
troops in garrison would take place on the Manjha west of Canton- 
ments,” and directing me ‘‘to,warn the inhabitants and to make such 
police arrangements for the safety of the public as the Cantonment magi- 
strate may deem necessary.” I accordingly went over to Nanga Baba 
again, taking some policemen with me; I was graciously received, but 
when I told this obstinate individual that he would have to remove from 
his airy abode for a few hours on the morrow,{I was to my utter astonish- 
ment met with a flat refusal; nothing would induce my friend to agree 
to anything of the sort, and he evidently suspected a trap. I explained 
to the obstinate fakir that he was only required to remove for his own 
safety and merely for a few hours, but I might as well have spared my 
breath as he relapsed into dignified silence. I then ordered the police 
to remove him by main force in the morning, if he was still there at 
daylight, and told my sub-inspector to see the order carried out person- 
ally. The next morning he was still placidly sitting on the top of his 
fort, though his ‘‘Chelas” had all left; and I could not help a sneaking 
admiration for this indomitable old fellow. I got the furious Brigadier 
to delay the ‘“‘commence fire” for a few minutes, and galloped over to 
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give Nanga Baba a last chance for life. I found my policemen just 
going to run him off by main force, and appealed to the fakir to save 
his self-respect—for the Mahomedans were delighted at the job—by 
giving in. In a dignified way he consented to oblige me by removing 
a few paces down the reverse slope of his fort, and, as I knew the 
artillery were not using shot or shell, there he was quite safe from 
rifle fire. I told him that by not taking cover he still ran some risk, 
but he said the bullet was not yet cast that could hurt him, or words to 
that effect, and so I called off the police and left him. The troops 
entered into the attack con amore; the flag-staff was a capital mark to 
aim at, and for the next two hours a perfect hurricane of bullets 
descended on the mound. I do not quite recollect whether the flag- 
staff was cut through, but I think it was; anyhow the fort was cut up 
in the most workman-like manner, and Nanga Baba was furious, for 
the first time in his life. He received a much-needed lesson to show 
him that he could not flout British commanding officers in the way he 
thought he could, and recognized that his position was not so impreg- 
nable as he had imagined. 

He still, so far as I know, flourishes, and lights his beacon-fires as 
of yore, but he now complies with reasonable requests and is more 
amenable toargument. Long may he sit in naked dignity and expound 
the Shastras to his humble satellites! Nanga Baba, fare thee well. 

Het. O2ZARp, Captain [S.C 


A Rosicrucian Adept. 
A LETTER, 

Communicated by the Most Serene Prince Frederick, 
Duke of Holsatia and Sleswick, 
CONCERNING AN ADEPT, 

And Relates Things Strange and Unheard of. 


M* FRIEND,—You have desired of me an account of the Life and 
Death, Inheritance and Heirs of my Master, B. J., of happy 
memory. I return you this answer in Lavine, as yours to me was, 
though I be not exactly skilled in it. 

He was by Nation a /ew, by Religion a Christian, for he believed 
in Christ, the Saviour, and openly made profession of the same: He 
was a man of great Honesty, and gave great Alms in secret: He lived 
chastly a Batchelor, and took me when I was about twenty years of 


1 The above is taken from a rare book, by John Frederick Houpreght, called Aurtfontina 
Chymica, a collection of fourteen short treatises concerning the “First Matter of Philosophers.” 
London, 12°, printed for Wm. Cooper, 1680.—F. I. GARDNER. 
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age, out of the House where orphans are maintained by the Publick, 
and caused me to be instructed in the Latine, French and /talian tongues; 
to which I afterwards by use added the /ew7sh or Hebrew. He made me 
of use so far as I was capable, in his Laboratory, for he had great skill 
in Physick, and cured most desperate diseases. When I was twenty- 
five years of age, he called me into his Parlour, and made me swear to 
him that I would never marry without his consent and knowledge, 
which I promised, and have religiously kept. 

When I was thirty years of age, on a morning he sends for me into 
his parlour, and said very lovingly to me, ‘‘My son, I perceive that the 
Balsom of my life, by reason of extreme old age coming on (for he was 
eighty-eight years of age), is well nigh wasted, and that consequently 
my death is at the door; wherefore I have writ my last will and testa- 
ment for the use and benefit of my brother's sons, and of you, and have 
laid it upon the table of my closet, whither neither you nor any mortal 
ever entered; for you durst not so much as knock at the door during 
the hours set apart for my devotion.” Having said this he went to the 
double door of his closet, and daubed over the joynings thereof with a 
certain transparent and crystalline matter, which he wrought with his 
fingers till it became soft and yielding like Wax, and imprinted his 
golden seal upon it; the said Matter was immediately hardened by the 
cold air, so that without defacing the Seal, the door could no way be 
opened. 

Then he took the Keys of the Closet, and shut them up in a small 
Cabinet, and sealed the same as before with the said crystalline matter, 
and delivered the said Cabinet, after he had sealed it, into my hands, 
and charged me to deliver the same to none but his Brother’s Sons, 
Mr. Jesse Abrah and Solomon Joelha, who at that time lived in Sw¢tzer- 
land, the eldest of them being a Batchelor. 

After this he returned with me into the Parlour, and in my presence 
dropped the Golden Seal he had made use of, into a Glass of clear 
Water, in which the said Seal was immediately dissolved, like Ice in 
Hot Water, a white Powder settling to the bottom, and the Liquor was 
tinged with the pale Red of a Provence Rose. Then he closed the said 
Glass Vial, with the above mentioned transparent Matter, and charged 
me to deliver the said Vial, together with the keys, to Mr. Jesse. 

This being done, he repeated upon his bended knees some of 
David’s Psalms in Hebrew, and betook himself to his Couch, where he 
was used to sleep after dinner, and commanded me to bring him a Glass 
of Malaga, which now and then he sparingly made use of. As soon as 
he had drank off his Wine, he bid me come to him, and leaning his 
head upon my shoulders, he fell into a quiet sleep, and after half-an- 
hour’s time fetched a very deep sigh, and so yielded his Soul to God, to 
my great astonishment. 

Upon this, I, accordingly to my promise, writ into Sw7tzerland to 
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give notice of his death to his Nephews, and to my great wonder, the 
very day after my blessed Master died, I received a Letter from Mr. 
Jesse, wherein he enquired whether my Master were dead or alive, as if 
he had known everything that had passed; as indeed he did, by means 
of a certain Instrument, of which hereafter I shall make mention. 

A little after his Nephews came, to whom I gave an account of 
what had passed, all which Mr. /esse heard with a smile, but the other 
Brother not without astonishment and wonder. I gave him the keys, 
together with the Glass in which was the aforesaid Golden Solution; 
but they refused to meddle with anything that day, being tired with 
their Journey; but on the morrow, after I had carefully shut all the 
doors of the house, and none but they and I being present, Mr. /esse 
took the Glass Vial and broke it over a china Dish which might receive 
the enclosed Liquor, and took some of the said Liquor and put it upon 
the transparent matter, with which the Cabinet was sealed; and imme- 
diately the matter which before was hard as Crystal, was resolved into 
a thickish Water; so he opened the Cabinet, and took thence the keys 
of the Closet. 

Then we came to the door of the Closet, where Mr. Jesse having 
seen the Seal, he wetted it as formerly with the forementioned Liquor, 
which immediately gave way; and so he opened the said double door, 
but shut it again, and falling down upon his knees, prayed, as we also 
did, then we entered and shut the doors upon us. Here I saw great 
Miracles. 

In the midst of the Closet stood a Table, whose Frame was of 
Ebony; the Table itself was round, and of the same Wood, but covered 
with plates of beaten Gold; before the Table was placed a low Foot- 
stool for to kneel upon; in the midst of the Table stood an Instrument 
of astrange and wonderful contrivance, the lower part of it, or Pedestal, 
was of pure Gold, the middle Part was of most transparent Crystal, in 
which was enclosed an incombustible and perpetually shining Fire; the 
upper part of it was likewise of pure gold, made in the form of a small 
Cup or Vial. 

Just above this Instrument hung down a chain of Gold to which 
was fastened an artificial crystal, of an oval form, filled with the afore- 
said perpetual Fire. 

On the right side of the Table we took notice of a Golden Box, 
and upon the same a little Spoon; this Box contained a Balsom of a 
Scarlet colour. : 

On the left side we saw a little desk of massive Gold, upon which 
was laid a Book containing twelve leaves of pure beaten Gold, being 
tractable and flexible as Paper; in the midst of the leaves were several 
characters engraved, as likewise in the Corners of the said leaves, but 
thejspaces between the Center and Corners of the leaves were filled with 
Holy Prayers. 
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Under the Desk we found the last Will of my deceased Master; 
whilst we were in the closet, Mr. /esse knelt down, leaning upon the 
desk, and with most humble devotion repeated some of the fore- 
mentioned Pravers, and then with the little spoon took up a small 
quantity of the aforesaid Balsom, and put it into the top of the Instru- 
ment which was in the midst of the Table, and instantly a most grace- 
ful fume ascended, which with its most pleasant odour did most 
sensibly refresh us; but that which to me seemed miraculous was, that 
the said Fume ascending, caused the perpetual Fire enclosed in the 
hanging Crystal, to flash and blaze terribly, like some great Star or 
Lightning. 

After this Mr. /esse read the Will, wherein he bequeathed to Mr. 
Jesse all his Instruments and Books of Wisdom, and the rest of his 
goods to be equally divided between him and his Brother; besides he 
left me a Legacy of 6,000 Golden Ducatoons, as an acknowledgment of 
my fidelity. 

And accordingly first enquiry was made for the Instruments and 
Books of Wisdom; of those that were on and about the Table I have 
spoken already; in the right side of the closet stood a chest of Ebony, 
whose inside was all covered with plates of beaten Gold, and contained 
twelve characters engraved upon them. 

From thence we went to view a large chest, containing twelve 
Looking-Glasses not made of glass, but of a certain wonderful unknown 
matter; the centers of the said Looking-Glasses were filled with wonder- 
ful characters, the Brims of them were inclosed in pure Gold, and 
between the said Brims and center they were polished, Looking-glasses 
receiving all opposite Images. 

After this we opened a very large chest, or case, in which we found 
a most capacious Looking-glass, which Mr. /esse told us was Solomon’s 
Looking-glass, and the Miracle of the whole World, in which the 
characterisms of the whole Universe were united. 

We saw also in a Box of Ebony, a Globe made of a wonderful 
matter; Mr. /esse told us, that in the said Globe was shut up the Fire 
and Soul of the World, and that therefore the said Globe of itself per- 
formed all its motions, in an exact Harmony and agreement with those 
of the Universe. 

Upon this Box forementioned stood another which contained an 
Instrument? resembling a Clock Dial, but instead of the Figures of the 
12 hours, the Letters of the Alphabet were placed around this, with a 
Hand, or Index, turning and pointing at them. Mr. /esse told us, that 
this instrument would move of itself, upon the motion of a correspond- 
ing and Sympathetic Instrument which he had at home, and that by 
means of this Instrument, my happy Master had signified to him his 
approaching Death; and that after this signification, finding that his 


1 See this Instrument described in a Book called Avs Notoria printed in Latine or English, p. 136. 
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Instrument remained without Motion, he concluded my Master was 
dead. 

Last of all we came to the Books of Wisdom, which he opened not: 
near the said Books was placed a Box of Gold, full of a most ponderous 
Powder of a deep Scarlet Colour, which Mr. /esse smiling took and 
put up. 

Near to the Closet where we were, was another Closet adjoyning, 
which we entered into, and there found four large chests full of small 
Ingots of most pure Gold, out of which they gave me my Legacy of 
6,000 Golden Ducatoons in a double proportion. But Mr. /esse refused 
to take for himself any of the said Gold; for he said that those things 
which were afore bequeathed to him, did fully content him, for he was 
skilled in my Master’s Art, and therefore ordered his part of the Gold 
to be bestowed upon several poor Virgins, of kin to them, to make up 
their portions. I myself married one of these, and had with her a good 
portion out of the said Gold; she embraced the Christian Religion, and 
is yet alive. 

Mr. /esse packed up all his things, and carried them home with him 
into Szw7tzerland, though since that he hath chosen a quiet and well- 
tempered place in the Hast /ndies, from whence he wrote to me last 
year, offering me to adopt my eldest Son, whom I have accordingly sent 
to him. 

During the time we were in the Closet, I saw strange Miracles 
effected by the Motions of the said Instruments of Wisdom, which I 
neither can nor dare set down in writing. Thus much, my intimate 
Friend, I was willing you should know, more I cannot add. Farewell. 


Fs “ | pen DA 

Harma and Astrologn. 

(The following is based on a lecture delivered by Pandit Chandi Prasada Shastri, 
of the Lidhiana Lodge.) 


Rishi Bhrigus Theory of Astrology based on the Law of Karma. 


1. EVERYONE forms his nature according to his past Karma. Here 
nature means the sum total of personality, z.e., every atom or molecule 
of which the Sthtla Sharira is composed. Every thought that harbours 
in the mind, and every passion that influences the life, nay, the life- 
breath itself, all and everything that we have and which we can call 
our own in this life or in any particular incarnation, is the result of our 
past Karma. 

From the most loathsome, awe-inspiring, and rotten specimen of 
humanity—the very sight of which, much less the contact, inspires the 
mind with either hatred, fear, or pity—up to the fine, handsome, 
stalwart, and majestic sons of God, whose appearance is pleasure itself 
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and whose presence is heaven on earth, influencing the mind with the 
varied sentiments of love, respect, compassion and virtue—every form 
of clay is the handiwork of Karma. As with the Physical Body, with 
which goes the Linga Sharira, so also with the Prana-kamic and 
Kama-manasic principles of the human being. From the most un- 
natural, degenerate, filthy, and diabolical thoughts that corrode the 
mind of a monster in human form, bent upon committing the most 
fearful and heinous crimes, up to the purest, the most sublime and 
virtuous sentiments that are cherished in the innermost sanctuary of 
the human temple, and adorn the sacred hearts of the lovers of 
humanity ever ready to sacrifice their all for the preservation of the 
Harmony of Nature—every form and duration of breath, every im- 
pulse or emotion of passion, and every flash of thought and action 
of mind, is shaped according to the causes we have started in our past 
years. We like to do something, and we do it because we like it; thus 
we repeat the act till it becomes our habit. Then it becomes quite in- 
dependent of us, and do it we must, because we cannot do without it. 
Once it is formed into a habit it becomes second to nature'in ¢his life, 
but it becomes nature itself in the /z/e fo come, and hence it is said that 
we are our own makers just as we choose to make ourselves both 
within and without. 

Rishi Bhrigu goes on to tell us that everyone forms his nature 
according to his past Karma, and similarly according to his Karma he 
comes under the influence of the planets. The planets simply indicate 
the nature of his past Karmas. In short, we should call the planets 
only the index of our Karma (our suffering good or bad by virtue of 
our past acts), and not rulers of our destiny, as people who believe in 
Astrology blindly hold. We are ourselves the rulers of our own 
destiny, and not the planets nor the heavenly bodies that hang over 
our heads in the fathomless space of Akasha. This mistaken idea in 
respect to Astrology has rendered the science unpopular in the eyes of 
those who are ignorant of its nature. 

2. Now, of the seven planets, five are considered most important in 
connection with the formation of the physical man, as is the case also 
with the Tattvas, for the Tattvas are seven in number and not five; but 
out of these seven, the five are mostly known, as they are comparatively 
more gross than the other two. Similarly out of the seven planets five 
are more gross (Sthtla), z.¢., have a more direct connection with the 
human body, and therefore they are spoken of more commonly than 
the others. 

Thus the whole manifested universe is made of five elements, and 
each element or Tattva forms a part of each portion of the creation. 
Consequently the five Tattvas are the presiding gods or rulers of each 
portion or part of the creation. But as these five planets correspond 
with the five Tattvas of which the whole universe is made, therefore, 
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in other words, the five planets may be said to be as the presiding 
gods, controlling, as it were, each part or portion of the manifested 
universe. 

Now we shall see that of the seven planets, Budha or Mercury has 
relation with Earth; Shukra, or Venus, with Water; Mangala, or Mars, 
with Fire; Shani, or Saturn, with Air; and Vrihaspati, or Jupiter, with 
Ak4sha, or the “Sky.” 

Now, the rule is that he who does any Karma with, by, or in rela- 
tion to any particular Tattva, brings himself into contact and establishes 
his connection with the presiding god or ruler of that Tattva; or, in 
other words, comes under the influence of the planet which rules that 
Tattva. This is irrespective of the question whether the Karma is 
good or bad, and whether the result that he suffers in his subsequent 
incarnation is accordingly either good or bad. This means to say that 
aman is at liberty to perform his Karma—good or bad—by means of 
any particular element. For instance, a man may burn another’s 
house and property with fire, but he may equally save the life of 
another by light. By doing this Karma the man has brought himself 
under the influence of Mars. If he has committed some bad act with 
fire, as in the first case, then he will suffer a bad result under the 
influence of Mars; but if his Karma was a good one, then the same 
Mars will cause him to enjoy a good result. 

The Law of Nature, or Karma, is universally just, wise and im- 
partial, and therefore it is not possible to suppose that when one does 
Karma with one element, or Tattva, he should suffer the result—good 
or bad—by or through another element. For instance, if a man 
vitiates the healthy air by some poisonous substance and thereby kills 
hundreds and thousands of lives that live in the air, then in his subse- 
quent incarnation, whenever he suffers the result of his past Karma, 
he is sure to suffer from the hands of Saturn, who is the ruler of air; 
or, in other words, Saturn will indicate or point out the nature of his 
past Karma, when he suffers from any of the diseases which have 
connection with air, as lung-disease, etc. 

There are details mentioned in the Shastras regarding alinost each 
and every sort of Karma. For instance, good Karma with fire brings 
a man under the influence of ‘“‘good” Mars, and he gets a good-looking 
appearance, possesses extraordinary energy for doing good to humanity, 
and becomes a man of a very powerful mind. It is for this reason that 
the exoteric religious ceremonies according to the Vedas were daily 
performed with sacred fire by the Brahmans. This was done with the 
view of getting enormous mental power and energy in subsequent in- 
carnations to enable a man to work off his Karma and win his way to 
Nirvana, for the ‘kingdom of heaven is taken by violence,” and never 
obtained by begging. Energy, or Mars, or Arjuna (energy personified), 
is the chief means to carry us through all the vicissitudes of several 
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lives, teaching us experience step by step, and at last making us perfect 
beings fit for the gate of the Great and Eternal Bliss. It was for this 
reason that Havana, and other kinds of ceremonies before the sacred 
fire, were so religiously performed by the Aryan people of India. 

However, it is evident from what has been stated above, that 
“«g00d” Mars, or ‘‘bad” Mars, as used in calculating a man’s horoscope 
according to Astrology, are simply other names for good Karma and 
bad Karma in the case of Mars, and so with the rest of the planets. 

Thus, by the science of Astrology, the universal “retributive” Law 
of Karma, so wise, just, and at the same time “retributive,” pays back 
the man’s deeds, with interest and compound interest, in almost exactly 
the same manner and way, and under the same circumstance, and time, 
and through the same instrument and process by which the cause or 
Karma was originally started by the father of the Karma in his past in- 
carnation, and is now suffered by him as the chz/d of his Karma in 
subsequent incarnations. 

3. Every Karma has the Karta or doer; the Karma or the act of 
doing; the cause or Karana, and effect or the Kariya. For instance, in 
the Karma of biting, teeth are the doer; biting is the act; that which 
made the man or animal bite is the cause; and the pain, or wound, 
or mark, etc., is the effect. 

All this goes to prove that if a Karma is done by a particular part 
of the body in a past birth, that particular part of the body is affected 
or influenced, whether for good or bad, in a subsequent incarnation, by 
similar causes, producing similar results. The nominative, or doer; 
the objective; the verb, or the doing; the cause, and, finally, the effect 
—all join together by the force of karmic law to work off the past, and, 
if possible, generate for the future, by the law of action and reaction. 

4. As above, so below. The individual body is the epitome of the 
universal body. The universal body, or the Viraj, is divided into 
twelve parts; similarly the individual body has correspondingly twelve 
divisions. There are also twelve signs of the zodiac, or what is called 
in Astrology, Rashi-chakra. Each sign or Rashi corresponds with a 
particular part of the body—either universal or individual. Thus there 
are twelve parts of the manifested universe, twelve parts of the human 
body, and twelve signs of the zodiac. These parts and signs are as 


follows: 

Part of the Body. Corresponding Signs of the Zodiac. 
1. Head. Aries (Mesha). ’ 
2, Wace Taurus (Vrisha). 
3. Throat. ; Gemini (Mithuna). 
4. Heart. Cancer (Karkat). 
5. Stomach. Leo (Simha). 
6. Loins. Virgo (Kany4). 
7. Below the loins. Libra (Tula). 
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Part of the Body. Corresponding Signs of the Zodiac. 


8. Between the pudendum ) 


and the anus \ Scorpio (Vrischika). 


g. Thigh. Sagittarius (Dhanu). 
10. Knee. Capricornus (Makara). 
11. Calf of the leg. Aquarius (Kumbha). 
12 eet, Pisces (Mina). 


The above are the twelve signs of the zodiac that mark the twelve 
corresponding stages in the karmic evolution of the universe, and also 
designate the twelve parts of the human body on which the result of 
karmic action works. For instance, in order to ascertain the karmic 
result in any particular part of the human body, the body itself is 
divided into smaller parts, these parts are called in Sanskrit Kala. 
The body is divided into twenty-one thousand six hundred parts. 
The fractions or Kalas are ascertained by the mathematical process 
of calculation called in Sanskrit Saradnsha-vibhaga. 

In this way by astrological calculation, by the position of the planets 
in a man’s horoscope at the time of his birth, it can be ascertained, 
firstly, of what nature is his past Karma, and secondly, what part of his 
body is influenced or affected by that Karma—this, whether good or bad. 
How this is done, a fair idea can be formed from the following rule. 

5. Every Graha or planet is obliged to pass through each Rashi 
or sign of zodiac, and it is by this means that the locality of Karma 
in the human body can be ascertained. The planet indicates the nature 
of the Karma, or in other words the kind of Tattva by, through, or 
with which a Karma was done; and the Rashi (sign of zodiac) shows 
the part of the body where the Karma was done. Consequently the 
two together, z.e., the planet and the sign of zodiac, are able to com- 
plete the information. For instance, if a man, in his past incarnation 
had struck another on the head and shed his blood, then by the karmic 
law of retribution he will have to undergo similar suffering in his next 
or subsequent incarnation to that of his victim in the past. Thus 
if he receives a wound on the head by someone striking him, he 
has worked off his past Karma. This can be ascertained from his 
horoscope if the planet Mars (blood) is found to be in Aries, which 
represents the head in the human system. If the man had struck his 
victim, say when the latter’s age was only five, then in the incarnation 
in which he is to suffer this result, the planet Mars will come to Aries 
exactly at his fifth year. This is the way that the whole process of 
karmic law proceeds, acting consistently throughout, and it is only by 
the science of Astrology that its course can be indicated or marked 
down, for the knowledge of human beings. 

6. Everyone does Karma according to the three Gunas (qualities or 
powers), viz., Sattva, Rajas, and Tamas. The planets are also divided 


into three Gunas, viz.: 
5 
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(a) Sun, Moon, and Jupiter, are the indicators of Sattva Guna 
Karma. 

(6) Mercury and Venus are the indicators of Rajo Guna Karma. 

(c) Mars and Saturn are the indicators of Tamo Guna Karma. 

It should always be borne in mind that no Karma can be either of 
purely Sattva Guna, Rajo Guna, or Tamo Guna, but must be the 
admixture of all three. It is called Sattva Guna Karma when that 
Guna predominates over the other two, similarly it is termed Rajo 
Guna when the Rajas element predominates over the Sattva and 
Tamas, and so also it is called Tamo Guna Karma when the element of 
Tamas in the Karma surpasses the other two Gunas, Sattva and Rajas. 
As probably there are ‘‘blinds” in the exoteric distribution of planets 
as indicators of the different Gunas, students of the Esoteric Philosophy 
should be on their guard. For instance, why is the Moon made to 
indicate Sattva, Mercury Rajas, and Mars Tamas? But the Moon is 
the abode of the Pitris who obeyed the Law and evolved men out of 
their own ‘‘shadows,” Mercury is the door of manifestation, and Mars 
only produces desires towards possession and condition. 

7. There are twelve places, rooms, or houses, in the astrological 
circle, or Kundali, of a horoscope. Each planet dwelling in each place 
shows the kind or state of Karma of that particular place, which the 
man did in his previous birth; the places are as follows: 

The st house is the place of the body. 


Sos Sor Clan os wealth. 

Sse td ae brother. 

‘SAC eae eS mother. 

“Set eee ee child, Mantram and Buddhi. 

Sa (Ot mes ss maternal uncle, enemy, and 
disease. 

7 si gambling and wife. 

5 caee SS {rae mane e death, transportation, misery,ete. 

pie) afl ce ss reputation, Guru, Jidnam, in- 
telligence and Dharma. 

OG ixewn = a trade, employment, rank, work, 
and father. 

$6.70 EE $s profit. 

pe expenditure. 


These are the twelve places in the Kundali. The Rashis are also 
twelve in number. Each planet passes through each Rashi and every 
house of the Kundali. It is better to explain here the difference be- 
tween the Rashi and Griha, or house, in the Kundali. Rdashi is the 
division of time, it is called Kalansha in Sanskrit, whereas Griha, or 
house, is the division of Purusha, z.e¢., the Viraj, hence the two together 
make up the division of Kala Purusha. It is said that each planet passes 
through every Rashi, and each house, or Griha, of the Kundali, but the 
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Rashis being twelve, and Grihas being twelve in number, each planet by 
its move in the Rashi-chakra, makes, in relation to Kala and Purusha, 
or Rashi and Griha, 12 x 12, or 144 in one move in the Rashi-chakra, 
this is called one Chara, or move of a planet; but there are nine 
planets, therefore the sum total of their moves round the Rashi-chakra 
is 1,289,945,088. 

The number which each planet produces in one move, 7.¢., 144, Shows 
the kinds of Karma to which it (z.¢., the planet) becomes a witness, there- 
fore all the nine planets bear witness to the sum total of all the Karmas, 
the number of which, as enumerated above, is 1,289,945, 088. This, in 
other words, means that the number of the kinds of Karma under one 
planet—both as regards time and place—cannot exceed 144, and that 
under all the planets (which make up more than a man’s lifetime) it 
can under no circumstance exceed 1,289,945,088; this is why he goes 
to different Yonis, or births, such as Deva, Kinnara, Gandharva, Pashu, 
Rakshasa, etc. But the total kinds of Karma which a man has, as 
a human being, 7z.¢., so long as he is incarnated as a human being, are 
eighty-four lakhs only. Some of these Karmas are also performed by 
the Ego in the Deva Loka which is the Devachan of Theosophical 
literature. 

Ludhiana. Rar B. K. LAHERI. 


= 


Gurus and Chelas. 


HE importance of the subject taken up by Bro. Sturdy in the 
August number of LUCIFER may well serve as excuse for a 
return to it, though from a somewhat different standpoint. It should 
be the advantage of a Theosophical magazine that different opinions 
can be put forward therein with perfect friendliness and courtesy, so 
that readers may have the advantage of seeing different sides of a 
subject, and may thus be enabled to form a more intelligent judgment 
than can be reached by seeing but one set of dogmatic assertions. 
The printing of an article with which the editor disagrees naturally 
implies the right of reply thereto, and the free air of frank discussion 
is, I think, healthier than the close atmosphere of unchallenged state- 
ment. 

Bro. Sturdy very properly states in the beginning of his article 
that there is no one system adopted by all groups of teachers and 
disciples; and this is a point of some importance, for in the West 
people are apt to imagine that all Occult schools stand on the same 
basis and employ the same methods. This is not so. In India there 
are many Occult schools, and the methods employed are as various as 
the teachers. Students, eager to acquire knowledge and seeking libera- 
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tion from the cycle of rebirths, go to one or to another, and very 
probably may guide themselves in their choosing by some such process 
of questioning as that described by Bro. Sturdy; there is no question 
here of spiritual insight; it is a careful process of ratiocination. The 
keynote is struck in the sentence: 

If we take vast precautions in the entrusting of our mere pelf, how much more 
should a man discern and proceed warily where so great a matter as the guidance 
of his very life is concerned. 

But the kind of precautions we take in selecting a trustee, or in 
choosing a tutor for our son, have nought in common—and here comes 
the fundamental difference between Bro. Sturdy and the large class 
both in the East and West whose views I am endeavouring to repre- 
sent—with the finding of the Guru by the Chela and the recognition 
by the latter of a velationship that already exists. If Chelaship means 
nothing more than the finding of an intellectually advanced man, 
whose abilities and acquirements you carefully investigate, in order 
that he may train -you intellectually and help you as a European 
professor helps his students, then I grant that the method proposed is 
quite in keeping with the object; it is supremely rational and cautious, 
every precaution is taken on both sides, the teacher scrutinizes the 
pupil, the pupil scrutinizes the teacher, and if the result be mutually 
satisfactory the relation is entered into. The bond is on the plane of 
intellect; the lower consciousness is the sole arbiter; and in this world 
of illusion every precaution must be taken against deception on either 
side. 

But is this what is meant by the words Guru and Chela? Is the 
most sacred and sublime of all human relationships nothing more than 
an intellectual bond, entered into with questions that appear to make 
the initial stage one of mutual suspicion, to be slowly removed by 
prolonged knowledge of each other in the physical life? Not.so have 
I been taught, little as I know of these high matters, and the process 
described by Bro. Sturdy is the complete reversal of all that I have 
heard as to the methods of the school to which I was introduced by 
H. P. B. For in that school the relationship between Guru and Chela 
is a spiritual one, long before it descends to the plane of the intellect, 
and the tie has grown so close and strong ere the lower consciousness 
knows anything about it that when, at last, that lower consciousness 
begins to realize it, all questionings become a laughable impossibility. 
It is not a question of men wandering 

Through cities, and in wild places, hunting for a Guru to guide and instruct 
them. 

The Guru and the Chela have been long working on the spiritual 
plane of consciousness, the Guru directing, guiding, helping, the 
Chela striving, learning, joyously submissive. On that plane no places 
are known; the body of the Chela may be in any land. On that plane 
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no arguments are needed; as the spiritual vision strengthens the Chela 
sees. He could as soon question his Guru’s knowledge, unselfishness, 
purity, as he could question the light of the sun; his life on the spiri- 
tual plane is one of intense devotion to his Guru, to him the represen- 
tative of spiritual law, of compassion, of divinity. For many a long 
year his training may proceed, and no gleam of what is passing may have 
reached the lower consciousness; meanwhile he is living in that lower 
consciousness a pure, restrained, devoted life, aspiring ever towards his 
(to it) unknown Guru Whom one day he hopes to find. Then dimly he 
begins to sense, in his moments of highest meditation, a Presence lofty 
and serene, strong and calm, just and compassionate. This dim sensing 
of something above him quickens his aspirations and stimulates his 
efforts. The lower consciousness, long purified, begins to respond 
more swiftly to the impulses of the higher; the veil grows thinner 
between the lower and the higher, and the dim sensing passes into 
imperfect sight and hearing. More and more the spiritual conscious- 
ness penetrates the intellectual, but it comes as master, not as servant, 
to command, not to submit itself to investigation. And it permeates 
the lower mind with its own knowledge, fills it with the certainties of 
its own experience, floods it with the radiance of its own light. There- 
fore, what the lower mind needs most to fit it for the reception of its 
spiritual guest is devotion, the longing to rise, the passion to yield itself 
in perfectest surrender. This done, it has done its part; it has opened 
all the windows and the light streams in. Where in all this linked 
growth comes in the place for questionings of the Guru, “Has he 
knowledge, will he use it unselfishly, can I trust him?” The Chela 
may doubt himself, but never his Guru; he may foolishly despair of 
himself, but never of his Lord. 

“But, then, you make nothing of the intellect,” I hear one say; 
“vou open the door to ignorance, to delusion, to superstition.” The 
intellectual has its place in the Chela’s life, but the intellect may 
no more aspire to rule the spirit nor to lay down laws for its develop- 
ment, than the body may aspire to rule the intellect. Let the Chela 
study intellectually that he may be able to serve in the outer world, 
spreading the truths of Theosophy, removing mental perplexities, 
solving intellectual problems, scattering the darkness of ignorance. 
There let him be strong for intellectual conflict, a warrior for the soul’s 
emancipation, strenuous, clear, virile, insistent. But when he enters 
the inner sanctuary and seeks the light of spirit, he puts off his intel- 
lectual armour, he lays aside his weapons, he clothes himself in trust 
and devotion, he becomes in gentleness and submission as a little 
child. Thus have the Wise Ones taught in every century; thus have 
Their servants learned in every age; and thus I, though but the lowest 
of Their servants in the outermost court of the Gentiles, thus I, with 
ignorance-dimmed eyes, have seen. ANNIE BESANT. 
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Che Religion of the RHimdus. 

Ee may be the last flickering light of a lamp about to be extinguished, 

it may be the first faint light of a new dawn, whatever may be the 
case, the most ancient religion of the holy land of Aryavarta is again 
showing signs of life, is again engaging the attention of the Hindtis in 
India. The religion of the Moslems forced many, that of the Christians 
persuaded some, while scepticism and materialism influenced not a few 
to become non-Hindti. Yet the Hindtis stand to this day followers of 
the most ancient of all the religions still existing. The civilization and 
the national life of the Hindts are so interwoven with their religion 
that no effort for reform, social or moral, can be of any avail, unless 
sanction can be obtained for it in the Shastras. With a civilization 
dating far earlier than the historic ages, with a metaphysic yet too 
difficult for even the most metaphysical mind of the West to under- 
stand thoroughly, with commentators and propounders whose intellec- 
tual grasp and masterly treatment of problems of life far transcend 
those of the pigmy philosophers of modern times, the teachings of the 
Hindt Shastras stand as monuments of the triumph of the intellect 
over the ravages of time. Not before the ‘‘educated”’ Hindtis of the 
present day had thoroughly examined the many different systems of 
Western philosophy, not before they had discovered that these systems 
fail to satisfy the hunger of the soul, not before they had commenced 
to study the Gita, could they find the superiority of their own religion 
over those of others. That superiority consists mainly in the fact that 
Hindtism contains the fundamental doctrines of all the existing 
religious systems of this world. The Faith of Islam, the Self-sacrifice 
of Jesus, the Compassion of Buddha, the Monotheism of the Jews, are 
all to be found in the Shastras. 

The Hindt religion may be said to consist mainly of three parts, 
or rather of three aspects. The first part is the Religion of Shakti or 
Tantra Marga, the second is the Religion of Love or Bhakti Marga, and 
the third is the Religion of Wisdom or Jaana Marga. Tantra Marga or 
practical occultism leads to the acquisition of Yoga power, the Bhakti 
Marga culminates in complete self-sacrifice for the spiritual good of 
humanity, while Joana Marga leads the Upasaka to Advaita Jnanam 
when one sees nothing but the One Reality or Paramarthika Satyam, in 
comparison with which every phenomenon in nature is but reflected 
truth, Pratibhasika Satyam, and hence M4y4 or Illusion. 
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These three Paths are, to a certain extent, dependent on one 
another. When degenerated the Tantra M4rga leads to black magic, 
Bhakti Marga to fanaticism, and Jiana Marga to a senseless jumble of 
words. 

In no other religion perhaps is to be found so full and detailed a 
description of the after-death states of different classes of human 
beings, from the most virtuous to the most depraved, and I believe no 
other religion has hitherto kept pace with the recent psychic dis- 
coveries on the one hand, and the secret doctrines on the other. ‘The 
difficulty for the student is that he must not only search for the truth 
in the Upanishads, the Vedanta Darshana and the Puranas, with a 
patient and unprejudiced mind, but that he must be ever on his guard 
to discriminate wisely among the many allegories and “blinds.” 

The objects of life are four: the first is Dharma, or the Eternal 
Law; the second, subordinate to the first, is Artha, or worldly pros- 
perity; the third, subordinate to the other two, is Kama, or desire; the 
fourth stands alone, transcending the above three, it is called Moksha, 
or liberation from this wheel of birth and death. For what object? 
In order to become a Deva would say a Tantrika; for serving the 
Spirit or Bhagvan' would say a Bhakta; for realizing that you are 
yourself Atma, or free spirit, says the Jnani. Shakti (Virya) is for the 
strong and dauntless, Bhakti is for the weak and erring, while Jaanam 
is for those who have no attachment for things of this world—who have 
successfully practised Vairaga (dispassion or non-attachment). An 
Upasaka should choose the path that is best suited to him, but he can- 
not neglect the other two without danger to himself. 

The principal Yoga of the Tantra M4rga is concentration; that 
of the Bhakti Marga is Prapti (perceiving or sensing the Upasya 
Deva, the God within, in one’s Hrit Pundarika, or the Lotus of the 
Heart), while that of Jnana Marga is too difficult to understand or 
realize. 

No spiritual progress, say the Shastras, is possible without one’s 
own efforts, and no good Guru can be of any help to the Chela unless 
his mind becomes like the Cup of Gold of the Legend, for only such 
Cups can escape bursting when the fresh Milk of the Lioness is poured 
into them. 

All, therefore, except the young of the Lioness should trans- 
mute their minds of base metal into Cups of Gold. But how? By 
Burning. 

K. P. MUKHERJI. 


Barakar. 


1 Serving Humanity is but a phase of serving Bhagvan. 
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The Sevenfold Nature of Man. 


HE most important element in the teaching of the Esoteric Philo- 
ill sophy with regard to the Nature of Man is that the True Self is 
not the body which we see, but that it?is a Divine Spirit, temporarily 
wearing a garment of flesh, and that its ultimate destiny after passing 
through the experience of many lives on earth is to become fully con- 
scious of its real nature, and by that means to triumph over sin and 
suffering and free itself from the bondage of material things. 

A fuller statement of the teaching is, that man, like everything 
else in the universe, and like the universe itself, is sevenfold, having 
seven principles or aspects, the four lower of which form the mortal 
part of man, which only lasts for one earth life, and the three higher 
form the immortal part, which reincarnates from age to age, taking to 
itself a new body for each new birth. 

The four lower principles are: 

1. The physical body, t.e., flesh, blood, bones, etc., the part of man 
that can be perceived by the senses. 

2. The astral body or double, the model or form from which the 
physical body is built; it is composed of matter too subtle to be per- 
ceived by the senses. 


3. Vitality, the life-principle, that which codrdinates the body into 


an organism—the energy that builds up the body. 

4. The animal soul, the passions and emotions, the principle of 
personal feeling and desire. 

The three higher principles are: 

5. Zhe mind, the faculty of direct mental perception, of intuitive 
knowledge. 

6. The spiritual soul, the vehicle of (7), through which it acts on 
the lower principles. 

7. The spirit, that part of man’s nature where he is, whether he is 
aware of it or not, in permanent union with the Universal Life. 

The division into seven is found to be more useful for purposes of 
study than any other division. Some of the ancient philosophers made 
a division into three—body, soul, and spirit—meaning that we have 
(1) a visible body, (2) an invisible soul which is mortal, (3) a spirit 
which is immortal. 

Both divisions have elements of truth in them, and they do not 
contradict one another any more than the fact that there are three 
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primary colours contradicts the fact that there are seven colours in the 
rainbow. And just as although there are three primary colours and 
seven colours in the rainbow still there is only one ray of light, so 
although we have three chief aspects and seven principles, yet the 
nature of man is a unity, every part of it has its ultimate origin in the 
Universal Life. 

The four lower principles are fully developed, the fifth only par- 
tially so, and the sixth and seventh only to a small extent. Persons 
readily admit the existence of the first, third and fourth principles, and 
if they have studied hypnotic or spiritualistic phenomena they know 
the existence of the astral body. 

The existence of the three higher principles cannot be definitely 
known except by means of the inner consciousness. 

The assertion made by theosophic writers that these principles 
exist is not a reason why we should believe in their existence, but it is 
a reason why we should investigate the matter for ourselves. 

In Theosophy we call the four lower principles the personality, 
and we say that it is not the personality but the mind which is the 
True Self of man, because the mind in the course of its long pilgrim- 
age, takes to itself many personalities through which to manifest and 
to gain experience of earth life. 

During life on earth the mind is dual in its nature. There is the 
higher mind—the faculty of intuition, the genius of the poet, the inner 
sight of the prophet and the seer; and there is the lower mind—the 
faculty of inductive reasoning, of argument. The mission of the 
lower mind is to train and guide the emotional nature, and receive in 
its turn light from its parent, the higher mind. It is thus the link 
between the personal self, and the immortal Ego, and the means by 
which knowledge from our spiritual nature can be transmitted to our 
brain consciousness. It is the faculty which differentiates man from 
the animals, and the seat of free will in man, for it may choose either to 
listen to the Voice of Conscience, of Spiritual Intuition, or to be deaf 
to these higher promptings, and become a slave to the wishes of the 
personal self. The condition of progress is that man should use the 
reasoning faculty as a stepping-stone to higher things, and should 
steadily refuse to use it as a means for personal gratification. 

The God within is waiting to speak to every man, but his voice 
cannot be heard by the lower self until that self has learned to reign 
supreme over its own selfish desires and passions, and to desire the 
good of others equally with its own. This is not a question of senti- 
ment, it is a scientific fact, for there is spiritual science as well as 
physical science, and the same changeless laws are at work in the world 
spiritual as in the world physical. 

The sixth and seventh principles are universal in their nature and 
belong to all Egos alike. They form the Higher Self which is common 
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to all. It is not possible for us to form any conception of their real 
nature, much less to give a description of them in words. But as it is 
the work of mankind in the immediate future to raise its consciousness 
to the higher mental plane, so in the distant ages when this shall have 
been accomplished, mankind will be ready to strive upwards to the 
plane of the Higher Self. 

This far distant time is spoken of in the Stanzas of Zhe Secret 
Doctrine as the ‘‘Day Be With Us, when Thou shalt rebecome Myself 
and Others, Thyself and I.” It is the time when mankind will realize 
fully the meaning of Universal Brotherhood, which is now but dimly 
perceived by us. And though that time is yet far distant, and many 
lives must be lived by us in partial blindness, yet still we may look 
forward to it as the destiny of the race, which it and we shall surely 
reach. 

“So when this corruptible shall have put on incorruption, and this 
mortal shall have put on immortality, then shall be brought to pass the 
saying which is written, Death is swallowed up in Victory.” 

SARAH CORBETT. 


Notes and Queries. 


NDER this heading we propose to insert monthly notes and 
questions that may help students in their work, references to 
quotations bearing on Theosophical doctrines, and other matters 

of interest. Readers would much help us if they would send us 
passages they meet with in their own studies, copying the passage and 
giving exact reference—nanie of book, volume, page, and date of edition. 
All useful references will be classified, and entered up in a book under 
their several heads, and a mass of matter useful to students will be thus 
accumulated. Questions will be numbered, and the number must be 
given in sending an answer. 


ANSWERS. 


A. 2.—The second paragraph of this answer in our last issue has 
suffered much through illegible handwriting. It should read as fol- 
lows: “‘Mitindlicher Ausspruch aus dem Jahre, 1804. Vergl. Frau von 
Wolzogen, Schillers Leben. Quoted in Dr. Moritz Zille’s Gedanken- 
Schatz aus Schillers Werken, Leipzig, 1869, p. 535.” 


A. 5.—The terms ‘‘sexless” and ‘‘a-sexual” are not, as far as I am 
aware, clearly defined in 7he Secret Doctrine. Whether or not there are 
examples of this distinction on the physical plane I am unable to say. 
I have always understood that the distinction is rather astral than 
physical.—G. R. S. M. 


os 
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Correspondence. 
A CRITICISM AND AN ANSWER. 


32, AMPTHILL SQUARE, 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W., 
Sept. 24th, 1893. 

MapAm,—The quotation in your article ‘“Theosophy and Chris- 
tianity” (LUCIFER, p. 590) is from my J/iad of the East (p. 149), and 
does of occur in the literal version of the Ramayana. The Lliad of the 
Last, published for me by Messrs. Macmillan in 1871, did not profess 
to be a /itera/ translation of the old Indian story; it is a paraphrase 
treating these Indian legends as Chas. Kingsley treats the old Greek 
stories, in Zhe Heroes, and the book is, therefore, not one to quote from 
in the way you have employed, without mention of the author, whilst 
reproducing her words, as those of “a Hindu in agony” (1). 

As a matter of fact, the words I have put in Rama’s mouth, when 
after Sita’s loss he is told by his brother, as Job was told by his wife, 
“to curse God and die,” seem to me to express the religious temper of 
Indian Philosophy. That philosophy, derived from belief that the 
mind in man is one with the Divine Mind, makes the law of right con- 
duct the true law of human nature; and this fundamental doctrine 
entirely contradicts Theosophy’s assumption of a ‘‘Primzeval Revela- 
tion,” as the source of all knowledge of virtue and truth; and as the 
common origin of all religions (2). 

The common origin of natural religions is in the conscience and 
intellect of man. 

The common origin: of supernatural religions, Theosophy, Chris- 
tianity and the rest, is in some alleged Reve/ation claiming higher 
authority than the moral sense, greater wisdom than the intellect can 
attain to, and, hence, setting up Priests, Adepts, or Mahatmas, as the 
case may be, to impose dogmatic beliefs upon the inferior ‘“‘herd”’ (3). 

As you are pleased in the same number of LUCIFER, when you 
quote from my book, to accuse me of “‘scandalous falsehood,” because 
I allege that Theosophists describe the human race, outside of their 
little circle, as the ‘“‘herd” (4), let me give some few quotations to sub- 
stantiate imy assertion; many others, of course, could easily enough be 
found. Let us take Mr. Sinnett to begin with. In his Occult World, 
p- 19, you have the “profane herd,” also ‘‘the common people”’; p. 130, 
the ‘“Boeotian herd”’; p. 21, the ‘stolid multitude,” etc. In Lsoferic 
Buddhism you have the “profane herd,” p. xv; “swine,” p. xvi, etc. 

Then let us take Madame Blavatsky. Her favourite term for man- 
kind at large is the ‘‘profane.” See Secret Doctrine, Xxx, XXXi, XXXviil, 
SOV, OLO, OFT, Ele. (5) 
Iam, Madam, yours faithfully, 

FREDERIKA (RICHARDSON) MACDONALD. 


(1) As stated in the footnote (p. 590), the passage was quoted from 
Conway’s Sacred Anthology, pp. 349, 341, where there is nothing to 
show that the speech was merely an academical exercise. Thanks are 
due to Mrs. Macdonald for pointing this out, and blame, if any, attaches 
to the compiler of Zhe Sacred Anthology. 

(2) The “Primzeval Revelation” is a “revelation” from the “Man 
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within” to the outer man, and therefore there is no contradiction. 
There can be no “revelation” outside oneself, in the accepted orthodox 
sense; this is the fundamental distinction between the ‘‘ mystical” and 
‘‘historical”’ view of religion. 

(3) According to the Ksoteric Philosophy the moral sense is part 
and parcel of this ‘‘revelation.” The moral sense and conscience are 
often higher authorities than the intellect. We must leave the imposi- 
tion of ‘‘dogmatic beliefs” concerning the Adepts to Mrs. Macdonald, 
for surely her assumptions have no basis in “ fact.” 

(4) It will be as well to keep the original statément of Mrs. Mac- 
donald in mind. According to 7he Daily Chronicle, Mrs. Macdonald is 
reported to have said: 

But had the opinions that were the peculiar and private property of Theo- 
sophists any special tendency to strengthen in those who held them, this sentiment 
of the universal brotherhood of man? If so, it was a singular fact that these 
sentiments expressed themselves in an zzvariable tendency on the part of Theo- 
sophists to speak of the great mass of their fellow-creatures as the ‘‘herd,” “vulgar 
herd,” ‘crawling multitude,” ‘““benighted crowd,” ‘‘swine,’’ who must be expected 
to behave badly if pearls were offered to them. ‘These were the pet terms with a@// 
Theosophists when they had occasion to speak of the human race, outside the 
small inner circle of the Mahatmas and their worshippers. 


On this Annie Besant remarked: 


Where Mrs. Macdonald found these statements, if she found them, I do not 
know, but I am one of the ‘‘all Theosophists,”’ and I may safely put forward my 
writings in evidence of the falsehood of this charge. 


(5) Let us now refer to the passages given by Mrs. Macdonald in 
justification of her sweeping statement. 

Occult World, p. 119: 

No such words are to be found on this page; the reference is 
incorrect. - 

LLide DP ai2o: 

It seems to me that the time has come for letting the commonplace scoffers 
realize plainly that in the estimation of their more enlightened contemporaries 
they do indeed seem a Bceotian herd, in which the better educated and the lesser 
educated—the orthodox savant and the city clerk—differ merely in degree and not 
in kind. 

The question is as to the meaning of the phrase ‘their more 
enlightened contemporaries.” This seems to refer to the class of 
people described in the last paragraph of p. 129, which runs as follows: 


A great number of intelligent people in these days are shaking themselves free 
at once from the fetters of materialism forged by modern science and the entangled 
superstition of ecclesiastics, resolved that the Church herself, with all her mum- 
meries, shall fail to make them irreligious; that science itself, with all its conceit, 
shall not blind them to the possibilities of Nature. 


This is surely not a small class of minds, and may even include 
Mrs. Macdonald herself. Contexts are always useful. 
Loita... Pe Zits 


If the Brothers were to employ themselves on the large, rough business of 
hacking away at the incredulity of a stolid multitude, at the acrimonious incredulity 
of the materialistic phalanx, at the terrified and indignant incredulity of the 
orthodox religious world, it is conceivable that they might—propfer vitam vivendi 
perdere causas—suffer the occult science itself to decay for the sake of persuading 
mankind that it did really exist. 


Esoteric Buddhism (seventh ed.), p. xv: 


One explanation of this feeling, however, may be readily seen to spring from 
the extreme sacredness that has always been attached by their ancient guardians to 
the inner vital truths of Nature. Hitherto this sacredness has always prescribed 
their absolute concealment from the profane herd. 


Lbid., p. xvi: 
They [the ‘earlier and more regular representatives” of the teachings] will 


appeal sadly to the wisdom of the time-honoured rule which, in the old symbolical 
way, forbade the initiates from casting pearls before swine. 
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The contexts, we see, throw an entirely different light on the 
isolated words which Mrs. Macdonald has selected. The particularly 
offensive terms, “vulgar herd,” ‘‘crawling multitude,” ‘‘benighted 
crowd,” are still unaccounted for by her, and the designation “swine” 
is traced to an allegorical expression of Jesus, so that if Mr. Sinnett is 
to be condemned he will be condemned in good company. 

Of the six references given by Mrs. Macdonald to Zhe Secret 
Doctrine, presumably from the first volume, though there is nothing to 
indicate the fact, the first two are incorrect, and the word ‘‘profane”’ is 
not to be found on the two pages cited. It is, however, quite true that 
Madame Blavatsky in her writings continually used the terms “ini- 
tiated” and ‘‘profane’’—and it is difficult to imagine what other words 
she could possibly have employed in treating of the subjects she wrote 
upon. All but the “initiated” are the ‘‘profane’—the members of the 
T.S. being, almost without exception, included in the latter category. 

It is to be regretted that Mrs. Macdonald should have made such 
sweeping assertions on so slender evidence, and should have let her 
prejudice bring a general indictment against a large body of honourable 
men and women. Mrs. Macdonald has tacitly abandoned her universal 
proposition, ‘“‘All Theosophists,” etc., and has substituted for it, ““Some 
Theosophists [ two, to be accurate] use some of the expressions I accuse 
all ‘Theosophists of zzvariadly using.’ In support of this modified 
accusation Mrs. Macdonald has not only invariably omitted the contexts 
of the passages she quotes and so appealed to prejudice solely, but in 
eleven references has made three errors. This is a small matter, but it 
is indicative of the nature of the rest of Mrs. Macdonald’s criticisms. 

G. R.. Sos 


Aediewws. 


THE ESOTERIC PHILOSOPHY AND GENESIS." 


THE success achieved by the forerunner of this pamphlet well 
justifies the appearance of a sequel on Cosmogenesis and Anthropo- 
genesis as allegorized in the book of Geneszs. It is written, the author 
tells us, as much for the sceptical as for the orthodox, both of which 
parties have missed the true significance of the 47zd/e, a book which 

Contains in its esoteric teachings the deepest and most significant truths 
respecting our human nature, its origin and destiny; truths which are to be found 
in the wisdom of all ages, of all great teachers; because they are derived from the 
Ancient Wisdom Religion or Secret Doctrine, which in all ages has been held in 
trust by the Initiated, by the elder brothers of the race. 

In the opening pages the author emphasizes once again the change- 
fulness of doctrine and the oneness of that Wisdom-Religion which 
underlies all exoteric systems; the fallacy of introducing finite notions 
of space and time, good and evil, into the world of the infinite; the 
folly of imagining an extra-cosmic God. He then explains the sym- 
bology of Cosmogenesis found in the beginning of Zhe Secret Doctrine, 
the circle, the point in the circle, the cross in the circle, etc., showing 
how the second Logos is symbolized by a triangle and the third by a 
square, the three and the four making the septenary, which has its 
correspondence in the seven principles of man. The doctrine of the 
trinity next receives attention, and it is shown to exist in other systems 
besides the Christian; in the last it is much distorted, there being no 


1 The Esoteric Basts of Christianity, or Theosophy and Christian Doctrine, Part II. Genesis, by 
Wm. Kingsland. London: Theosophical Publishing Society. Price 4d. 1893. 
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female principle, the Son being put in the second place, and the Holy 
Ghost, which is merely a permutation of the Father, in the third. 
The female creative principle becomes degraded into an earthly 
Virgin. The author then speaks of the evolution of Man, of Rounds 
and Races, of Individualitv and Personality, and other topics familiar 
to students of Zhe Secret Doctrine, With reference to the distinction 
between Jehovah and the Father of the Mew Testament, he says: 

It was a fatal day when the Church Fathers “fathered” the Jewish Jehovah 
upon Christendom. For Jehovah—the Tetragrammaton IH VH—was only a mystery 
name, concealing the real Deity, the Absolute. . ... The God of the ‘Old 
Testament who ‘repents, and hates, and curses, and tempts men to their own 
destruction, never was and never could be the ‘‘Father” of the Christ. 

The pamphlet will be as useful to members of the Theosophical 
Society and students of Zhe Secret Doctrine as to outsiders, for it stands 
to reason that so abstruse a subject as Cosmogenesis cannot be put into 
the form of a popular tract that can be understood without further 
study; but there is no doubt that, as said in the preface, it will serve to 
draw attention to the key which Theosophy affords and to stimulate 
deeper study of the subject. Hr 


DEATH A DELUSION:* 


THE object of this little book is to establish the persistence of life 
beyond the bounds and barriers of the Seen; and the evidence adduced 
is mainly drawn from the author’s personal investigations of Spiri- 
tualistic phenomena. But Mr.. Page Hopps prefers not to be called a 
‘‘Spiritualist” because “this label 1s somewhat limiting,” and though 
he expresses his indebtedness to the Spiritualistic movement—* which 
has set a fine example of courage, patience and pure love of truth”’— 
he thinks that ‘the field of enquiry is being enlarged, and that many 
new roads are leading to the promised land.” 

Generally speaking the impression derived from a perusal of this 
book is that it is the production of a frank and thoroughly honest 
investigator, and of one, moreover, who is thoroughly convinced of the 
insufficiency of the materialistic position. As to the Theosophical 
explanation of the phenomena of the séance room, the author reserves 
his opinion. ‘Mrs. Besant,” he says, ‘“‘takes us into deeper waters. 
She insists upon it that phenomena, such as I have described, are pro- 
duced by the ‘denizens of Kama Loka,’ or, in plain English, by lingering 
spirits on a low earthly plane. I neither afhrm nor deny. I have no 
theory. I only know that if what I have seen and heard came from the 
‘denizens of Kama Loka,’ some of them must be very interesting and 
clever people.” To which we are content to remark, that notwithstand- 
ing all the mass of Spiritualistic revelations now on hand, these ‘‘clever 
and interesting people” have failed to give us any vea/ information 
touching the conditions which obtain after death, and that as far as 
they are concerned, our knowledge of what waits us beyond the grave 
is as hopelessly indefinite and chaotic as ever. 


M. U. M. 
THE HYMNS OF THE SAMAVEDA2? 


THIS is a very welcome publication, and we have great pleasure in 
bringing it to the notice of our readers. The preface is short, the notes 
unwearisome, the translation acceptable, and the price moderate. For 
the general reader, if general readers of the Sdmaveda are to be found, 
it is more attractive than the previous versions, of which there have 
been three: Stevenson’s free version of Sayana’s paraphrase, edited by 


1 “With an Account of some Personal Experiences on the Borderland between Sense and Soul,’” 
by John Page Hopps. London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co, Price 1s. 1891 

2 Translated with a popular commentary, by Ralf T. H. Griffith, formesy Principal of Benares 
College. Benares: E. J. Lazarus and Co. Price 7s. 6d. 1893. 
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Wilson, 1842; Benfey’s metrical translation, 1848; Pandit Satyavrata 
Samashrami’s edition in the Azbliotheca Indica, 1874-1878. But as the 
whole of the efficacy of the SAmaveda is in the chanting, and as not a 
word is breathed of this, we are as far from understanding it as ever. 

“Om! Adoration to the SA€maveda, to Shri Ganesha adoration! 
Om!” 


THE NIGHT OF THE GODS: 


TuIs is a book of most laborious research, evidently the work of 
a painstaking and precise scholar. It is an undertaking that some- 
what resembles Gerald Massey’s four volumes, Book of the Beginnings 
and Natural Genesis, only it is brought quite up to date, and while 
predecessors in this line of research, which presses into its service 
mythologies of all times and climes, are, as a rule, scarcely reliable 
authorities, owing to slovenly and second-hand quotations, Mr. O’Neil 
goes almost invariably to the original sources, and takes for his 
authorities the best scholars and specialists, faithfully referring his 
readers to chapter and verse with a fidelity that is admirable. The 
volume before us is a storehouse of facts, somewhat chaotically 
arranged, it is true, but precisely reproducing its sources of informa- 
tion, so that the pages are plentifully besprinkled with all manner of 
languages, ancient and modern, hieroglyphs, Chinese and Japanese 
logograms, etc. Judging by what we can verify, Mr. O’Neil shows a 
first hand acquaintance with the majority of these languages, and he 
is not a mere copyist. 

The volume, therefore, contains much information that can be 
used by the theosophical scholar and student of Zhe Secret Doctrine, for 
many of the subjects treated of are to be found in the last-named work, 
but the bricks will be used in the T. S. to construct a building vastly 
differing from the modern edifice which Mr. O’ Neil tries to erect. 

The Night of the Gods is essentially a product of the times, a work 
of the head entirely and not of the heart. Mr. O’Neil is hard on the 
solar mythologists, but propounds a speculative theory that is as mate- 
rialistic as that now somewhat moribund, let us hope, ‘universal 
solvent,’ which has so suited the taste of heartless rationalism. Mr. 
O’Neil states the object of his enquiry as follows (p. 6): 

It is here maintained that the everlasting, stupendous, unfailing rotation of the 
Heavens round the Earth—which was an ever and everywhere present overpower 
ing universe-fact—must, from the earliest times when human intelligence had 
grown-up to the notice of it, have exercised an enormous and fascinating and 
abiding influence upon the observant and reflective, upon the devout portion of 
mankind; and must have supplied the supreme initial origin of the greater Cosmic 
Myths which concern themselves with the genesis and mechanism of the Universe. 

This is the speculation that is going to supplant the sun myth 
hypothesis. The physical fact of the apparent rotation of the heavens is 
the cause of the mighty myths and legends of Antiquity; mankind has 
fooled itself by building its most stupendous imaginings upon no surer 
foundation of fact than this materialillusion! No word of the soul, no 
hint of the spiritual nature of man—hypothesis worthy of the latter 
end of the nineteenth century ! 

Mr. O’Neil has simply traced a number of myths down to a symbol, 
a type, the point in the circle with the primal idea of rotation, and 
because he finds the heavenly phenomena built on this type, thinks 
they are a type themselves, and so the soul of man, the real type within, 
escapes his sight, and he chases a shadow, industriously enough be it 
said, but turns his back on the reality. 

Mr. O’Neil’s labours in the cause of his ‘“‘axis” hobby remind one 


1 “ An Inquiry into Cosmic and Cosmogonic Mythology, and Symbolism,” by John O’Neil. Vol. I. 
London: Bernard Quaritch. 8vo, pp. 581. Price zos. 1893. 
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forcibly of Inman’s depraved hypothesis, which fashioned itself in his 
mind into the following fantastic syllogism: all straight lines are male, 
all curved lines female; nature and all therein is made of straight and 
curved lines; therefore, the whole workings of nature, the whole of 
mythology, the whole of religious forms and ritual, art and architecture, 
are phallic! We salute the patient industry of the solar mythologists, 
phallicists and axial rotationists, and bid a long farewell to their soul- 
killing theories. 


Cheosoplical Activities. 
THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 


INCIDENTS OF THE CONGRESS. 


As Chairman of the Committee on Organization it was my privi- 
lege to take an activé part in the preliminary arrangements of the 
recent great Theosophical Congress in Chicago. Naturally there came 
under my observation many incidents connected with the details of 
organization which are not generally known, but which may be of 
interest to the members of the Society everywhere, and will thus bear 
repeating in the pages of LUCIFER. 

The idea of obtaining representation in the World’s Congress was 
first suggested by Mr. Judge in a letter addressed to me in September, 
1892. It was a mere hint, comprised in a single sentence, as it were, 
carelessly thrown into a lengthy business communication, and was in 
the form of a question, as follows: ‘‘Why can’t we be represented in 
the World’s Fair?” Acting upon this suggestion I immediately sought 
an audience with Mr. Charles C. Bonney, President of the World’s 
Congress Auxiliary. That gentleman received me courteously, but was 
evidently in extreme darkness regarding the Theosophical Society, its 
objects and its general standing. He confessed that he had been over- 
whelmed with applications from almost every known sect and cult 
throughout the world, and on the whole his aspect was not very en- 
couraging. I called upon him two or three times at intervals of several _ 
weeks after that, armed each time with letters from prominent people, 
who happened to be friends of mine, as I recognized that the mechanism 
of the World’s Fair was largely political, and knowing that in politics 
there is nothing like “‘influence.” All this only seemed to dispose the 
President of the Auxiliary more favourably towards me personally, but 
bore little fruit so far as the really important part of the business was 
concerned; namely, the procuring of a definite assignment for the 
Theosophical Society. Meanwhile Mr. Judge had forwarded a state- 
ment of the Society’s condition and aims, which I enclosed to Mr. 
Bonney, together with a formal application signed by myself as Presi- 
dént of the Chicago Branch. Imagine my chagrin when a little later 
I received a letter from Mr. Bonney stating that our application had 
been received and referred to the Psychic Committee, of which Dr. 
Elliot Coues was Chairman. After some consideration I resolved to 
see Mr. Bonney personally and lay the whole story before him. It 
was fortunate that I did so, as he immediately agreed with me that our 
reference to the Psychic Committee was inappropriate, and directed 
his secretary to recall the application, which had already been for- 
warded to Dr. Coues in Washington. Needless to say, the original 
application was never returned. 

But this difficulty having been overcome, a greater lay in our path. 
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It was the question of where we could be placed, and upon this per- 
plexing problem no little time and energy were expended. Finally 
Mr. Bonney concluded that we belonged to the Committee on Moral 
and Social Reform, and so assigned us. There was also a thorn in this 
particular rose, as the Chairman of this Committee was Mrs. J. M. 
Flower, who by an “inscrutable interposition of Divine Providence’’—as 
the strictly orthodox word it—happened to be Dr. C.’s sister. However, I 
determined to go on with it just the same, and postponed further action 
until the arrival of Annie Besant, who was then on a lecturing tour in 
this country. She arrived in Chicago on Dec. 1oth, and on the rth 
we together called upon Mr. Bonney at his office. I well remember 
that meeting. A solemn conclave of ladies was assembled there to 
meet Mrs. Besant. Mrs. Flower, as Chairman of the Committee on 
Moral and Social Reform, was present, along with a sanctimonious 
college professor, who enjoyed the felicity of being also a member of 
the same Committee. These two professed the greatest kindness, but 
felt compelled to gently admonish Mrs. Besant that really their Com- 
mittee was not the appropriate one for our Society. Subsequent events 
showed that they were right. It would have been a huge mistake to 
have gone into their committee. At the close of our session we were no 
nearer securing representation than we had been three months before. 

But the worst was yet to happen. To this meeting came the Rev. 
Augusta Chapin, Chairman of the Woman’s Branch of the Religions’ 
Committee. She seemed captivated with Mrs. Besant, and made an 
appointment to come to my house on the following day (Sunday), 
when we could talk the matter over and settle the details. She came 
at the appointed time, and readily agreed to bring our matter before the 
Religions’ Committee. Her words were so confident, and she occupied 
such an important position, that I felt our fortunes were made, so to 
speak. Mrs. Besant went away feeling very much encouraged. I waited 
a fortnight, and not hearing anything, dropped a line to the Rev. Miss 
Chapin. She replied that she had not yet had time to take up the matter, 
but would soon do so. A couple of weeks later I wrote her again. 
This seemed to provoke her a little, and her answer was to the effect 
that the Committee could not decide where to locate us in the Congress. 
I then began to have disagreeable doubts about Miss Chapin’s cham- 
pionship of Theosophy. Some more correspondence, equally fruitless, 
ensued, and the winter gradually dragged itself along without anything 
being accomplished. I went south in March, returning early in April, 
and immediately wrote to Miss Chapin. That lady replied, stating that 
it was not her place to act as advocate of the T. S. before the Com- 
mittee, and that if we wanted anything done we must make a formal 
application in writing. Upon reading that communication I felt a cord 
break somewhere in my organism, and I confess that I was ‘‘mad.” I 
replied that a formal application could hardly be necessary, as such 
application had been filed six months previously, and that it was at her 
own suggestion that I had left the matter in her hands. 

I immediately went back to President Bonney and resumed nego- 
tiations where they had been broken off some months previously by 
my arrangement with the Rev. Miss Chapin. He seemed anxious to 
help us, but could not find an appropriate place for us in any of the 
Congresses so far contemplated. He thought very strongly of putting 
us into a Congress along with the Ethical Society, but that scheme was 
finally abandoned, as well as a similar plan to lump us in with the 
American Philosophical Society. Just about this time I parted company 
for ever from the Rev. Miss Chapin, who wrote that as I had taken the 
liberty of consulting someone beside herself in reference to a represen- 
tation of the Theosophical Society, she would decline to do anything 
further in our behalf. 
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Thus after six months of toil absolutely nothing was the result. 
We were now at the ninth of April. The Annual Convention of the 
American Section T.S. was soon to be held in New York. If that 
Convention should pass before anything could be accomplished, it 
would be a hopeless task to undertake any general organized movement 
for a representation of the Society in the World’s Fair. The strangest 
of events thereupon happened. Just four days before the Convention 
met I received a message from President Bonney asking me to call. I 
went, and found everything had changed ‘as in the twinkling of an eye? 
He took my breath away “by informing me that the Religions’ Com- 
niittee had unanimously agreed to grant the T. 5. a separate Congress 
of its own, to take place during the. great Parliament of Religions, and 
that I had been appointed Chairman of the Committee of Organization. 

This was much more than we had expected or even hoped for. All 
previous negotiations had been upon the basis that we were to join in 
with some other societies in a general congress; and now we were all 
at once assigned to a Congress of our own, with facilities and opportu- 
nities equal. to those enjoyed by any of the great religious denomina- 
tions. And I have never yet been able to find out by what secret or 
powerful influence it was brought about. Only I will say that it was a 
remarkable coincidence that this sudden and favourable change in our 
affairs occurred exactly at the right moment. On the following day I 
was provided with letters from Pres. Bonney and Dr. Barrows, Chair- 
man of Religions’ Committee, armed with which I at once went to New 
York and laid the matter before the Convention, just in time to awaken 
general interest among Theosophists and to secure their necessary co- 
operation. Bro. Judge carried the news to the European Convention 
a little later, and went actively to work upon the programme. To his 
untiring zeal at and from this stage of the proceedings was due much 
of the enormous success which attended the Sessions of the Congress. 

Upon my return to Chicago in the latter part of August, after my 
summer trip, I called upon Mr. Bonney in order to consult him in 
regard to some details of the approaching Congress. Upon seeing me 
he at once exclaimed: 

“Don’t say a word, Mr. Wright. I know what you have come to 
say. We are all very sorry for the circumstance, and I have taken the 
speakers to task for their discourtesy towards your Society.” 

I had no idea to what incident he was alluding, and was compelled 
to ask for an explanation. It seems that the Psychic Researchers had 
just been holding a Congress, and two of the speakers had assailed the 
Theosophical Society. The matter was so utterly insignificant that I 
had not even heard of it until Mr. Bonney thus called my attention to 
it. I assured him that the principal stock in trade of the Psychical 
Research Society consisted of abuse of the T. S., and that it would be 
cruel to deprive them of their principal topic on such an occasion, 
especially as all such attacks failed to injure us. But I quote the inci- 
dent in this place to illustrate the very friendly attitude of the managers 
of the World’s Congress Auxiliary towards our Society. From the day 
when our assignment to a Congress was made they never failed to show 
us the utmost kindness and consideration. 

Early in the season I had applied to these gentlemen for the use of 
one of the large halls in the Art Palace, in order that Annie Besant 
might give a public address on Theosophy outside of the regular Con- 
gress. As there were only two of these halls, namely, the Hall of 
Washington and the Hall of Columbus, and as the programme of the 
Religions’ Committee was already well filled, it became a matter of 
some difficulty to secure either hall for a special meeting. Finally, Dr. 
Barrows succeeded in assigning us the Hall of Washington for the 
evening of Sept. 2oth. As our Congress was to be held on the 15th 
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and 16th, and as Mrs. Besant was billed to lecture in Toronto on the 
2oth, this arrangement was by no means satisfactory. I called upon 
Mr. Bonney a few days before the Congress to remonstrate against this 
assignment. He was sorry, but evidently could do nothing to help us, 
and suggested that Mrs. Besant postpone her engagement in Toronto. 
While we were discussing the matter a letter was brought in, which 
Mr. Bonney opened and read. Immediately his countenance lightened, 
and, turning to me, he exclaimed: 

‘*By a miracle, by a most remarkable coincidence, your desire can 
be fulfilled. I hold in my hand a message from the Archbishop of 
Zante, Greece, who begs to relinquish his assignment for Saturday 
evening, September 16th. This is the very date of your Congress. Go 
at once to Mr. Young, the secretary, and engage the Hall of Washing- 
ton for a general presentation of Theosophy to the Parliament of 
Religions on that evening.” 

Needless to say, I went. Thus everything shaped itself for us as if 
by magic, although we none of us dreamed even then of the enormous 
success that was to crown our efforts. The Theosophical Congress had 
been assigned to Hall VIII on the main floor of the Art Palace—one 
of the smaller rooms capable of holding about 500 people. Mr. Bonney 
and his confréres were a little dubious about our ability to fill it, 
although for my part I assured him there would be no difficulty in that 
direction. On the morning of Friday, September 15th, our Committee 
members and their volunteer assistants were on hand early. Soon the 
people began coming in. An hour before the time for opening the 
hall was well filled. Hundreds of additional chairs were brought in. 
As to o’clock approached the crowd grew into a dense mass, and the 
situation became alarming. Fortunately in the adjoining Hall VII the 
Lutheran Congress was just in session. This hall had a capacity of 
1,500, and upon learning our dilemma, the Lutheran brethren, who were 
not very numerous themselves, kindly offered to withdraw in our favour 
to a smaller room. When the announcement was made, there was a 
scramble for seats, and in five minutes Hall VII was packed. Our 
audiences grew greater each subsequent session. On Saturday after- 
noon, in addition to our regular session—so crowded that hundreds 
were standing—we organized and carried on overflow meetings in two 
adjacent halls. The orthodox ministers in attendance at the Parliament 
were astounded. Saturday afternoon the managers of the Parliament 
in recognition of the splendid success of our Congress, tendered us the 
use of the Hall of Washington for an additional public meeting to be 
held Sunday evening. Now the Hall of Washington holds 4,000 people, 
yet that Saturday night we saw our original 300 swell to 3,oc0oo—a 
magnificent audience. The Sunday night extra meeting was not well 
advertised, and we expected to witness a falling off in attendance. 
What was our amazement when on that memorable evening we saw 
every seat in that vast audience room occupied, and hundreds of people 
standing in the aisles and along the walls. 

A most remarkable incident then happened. It seems that in 
giving us the Hall of Washington the managers of the Parliament had 
actually turned out the great Presbyterian Church, whose Congress was 
advertised to take place there at that time. Our meeting had already 
commenced and Brother Judge was in the midst of a powerful address, 
when there came upon the platform the Rev. Dr. Barrows, Chairman of 
the Religions’ Department, and he himself a Presbyterian minister. 
Approaching me, he said in an undertone that it was necessary for him 
to make an announcement to the audience immediately. I forthwith 
interrupted Brother Judge in the middle of a sentence—he says, in the 
middle of a word—and requested that Dr. Barrows be allowed to speak. 
The latter stepped to the front of the platform and said that some con- 
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fusion had arisen, owing to the changing of halls, and that although 
the Presbyterian Congress had convened in Hall VII there was no 
audience, and it was surmised that the Presbyterians had by mistake 
come to the Theosophical meeting. In justice to the speakers, who had 
come many hundreds of miles to address the Congress, he requested all 
the Presbyterians in the audience to rise and pass out into Hall VII. 
Brother Judge courteously waited for the audience to disperse. 
Sitting as I did on the platform, I had an excellent view of the door. 
Not a single person in that vast audience made a move to depart. On 
the other hand, taking advantage of the brief interim, about fifty more 
people who had been waiting at the door, filed in and squeezed their 
way through the crowds that lined the rear of the hall. Could any- 
thing have been more impressive? No comment was necessary. The 
audience recognized the situation at once, and a smile passed over the 
broad sea of upturned faces. But the threatened storm of applause 
was promptly averted by Brother Judge, who calmly resumed his dis- 
course at the place where he had been interrupted. 
Gro. E. WRIGHT. 


INDIAN SECTION. 


The President-Founder has appointed Mr. R. Anantakrishna 
Shastri Pandit of the Adyar Library vice Mr. Desikacharya retired. 

Henceforth until further notice all remittances on account of the 
Treasurer of the T. S. should be made payable to the order of Colonel 
eS OlCOtt 

At Calcutta a Sanskrit Girls’ School has been opened, and the work 
of the Veda Samiti and Tattvavidyalaya, established with a view to 
promoting the study of the Vedas and Darshanas and to give religious 
instruction to boys, is in fuli activity. 

W. R. Old has visited the Madanapalle Branch and S. V. Edge the 
Nellore Branch. 

We hear that Prince Harisinghji proposes to join the President- 
Founder, the Countess Wachtmeister and Annie Besant, in the latter’s 
lecturing tour. 


EUROPEAN SECTION. 


Blavatsky Lodge-—The new syllabus for the next three months has 
just been issued and is as follows: October 5th, Religion in India, Prof. 
G. N. Chakravarti; 12th, Zhe Path of Spiritual Progress, Annie Besant; 
1gth, 7he Vision of Odin, Bertram Keightley; 26th, Zhe Gospel of Theosophy, 
A.J. Faulding; November 2nd, 7he Action of the Lives, Dr. A. Keightley; 
gth, Gnostic Christianity, G. R. S. Mead; 16th, Zhe Rosicrucians, their 
Religion, Ethics and Policy, Dr. W. Wynn Westcott; 23rd, What Proof 
have We? Mrs. Keightley; 30th, Isabel Cooper-Oakley; December 7th, 
The Problem of Pessimism, Bertram Keightley; 14th, JVorse Gods, R. 
Machell; 21st, AZvacles, EK. T. Hargrove; 28th, Zhe Birth of the Christ, 
G. R. S. Mead. 

The Saturday syllabus having finished, the Lodge is now engaged 
on the study of W. Q. Judge’s Ocean of Theosophy. 

LAURA M. CoopER, fon. Sec. 


Bow Lodge.—During the last month the following lectures have 
been given to audiences varying from eighteen to twenty-four people: 
The First Object of the T. S., Gordon Rowe; Reincarnation, C. H. 
Collings; Some Prominent Tenets of Theosophy, Arthur Slee; What is 
Truth? Harry Banbery. These have in every instance been followed 
by long and animated discussion. The syllabus for October to De- 
cember session has been issued and is as follows: Oct. 1st, Address by 
the President; 8th, The Masters of Wisdom, E. Adams; 15th, Pre-natal 
Existence, E. E. Burgess; 22nd, Alchemy, Allan Bennett; 29th, Deszve, 
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Anna M. Stabler; Nov. 5th, Occultism, H. T. Edge, B.A.; 12th, (i) An- 
cient Civilizations ; 19th, (11) Ancient Civilizations, Harry Banbery; 26th, 
Am I my Brother's Keeper? Joseph Whitmore; Dec. 3rd, Matter, C. H. 
Collings; roth, 7he Earth from the Occult Standpoint, Thomas Green; 
17th, Prometheus Bound, Gordon Rowe; 24th, A General Talk; 31st, 
The Bhagavad Gita, EK. Adams. 

On Sept. 3rd the Lodge had the pleasure of listening to Miss 
Stabler, the founder of the New York “Harlem Lodge,” who spoke 
some words of greeting. 

Karma has been very good to us the last month, and we acknow- 
ledge gratefully these gifts: a year’s subscription to Borderland, from 
E. T. S.; some 1,200 leaflets and fifty back numbers of LucIFER, etc., 
from “A Friend”; the Bhagavad Gita, from Miss Stabler; ten shillings 
towards expenses from Mrs. J. C. Keightley, and various donations, 
amounting to about fifteen shillings, from members and visitors. 

A useful step has been taken by our Treasurer, Harry Banbery, 
who has succeeded in getting Zhe Hast London Observer to insert three 
consecutive articles expository of Theosophy, the first of which has 
already appeared. They are signed by the writer’s initials and issued 
from the ‘‘ Bow Lodge of the Theosophical Society.” 

At the last moment I have to record the first meeting of the new 
session, at which—apart from an address from our President on the 
responsibility and duties of Lodge work—it was decided to form a class 
in connection with the Lodge for the consecutive study of The Key to 
Theosophy; the class starts with seven members, and meets at eight 
o'clock every Tuesday evening at H. Banbery’s room in Balliol House, 
Toynbee Hall, E. Further, our indefatigable Treasurer introduced a 
scheme of visiting and helping the ‘‘casuals”’ at a local casual ward 
and workhouse infirmary, which bids fair to be another success. The 
idea is, to get into personal contact with the men, and especially with — 
those who happen to be in such a condition from no real fault of their 
own, and to assist them as best possible, by finding work, providing 
clothes, and—in the case especially of the infirmary people—by dis- 
tributing readable literature. Uphill and thankless work, judged 
superficially; educative, both to the helper and to the helped, in reality. 
At this meeting thirty-one persons were present, some of whom have 
promised to take an active part in the visiting work. Any Theosophists 
desiring to learn further particulars or to help by donations of clothes, 
books, money, ete., or who can supply work, will please communicate 
with Harry Banbery, Balliol House, Toynbee Hall, HE. 

Gorpon Rowe, See. 


Adelphi Lodge-—The following syllabus of lectures has been 
arranged for the autumn quarter: Oct. 2nd, Alchemy, Sapere Aude; 
gth, Zhe Law of Justice, E. Adams; 16th, Mevico and Peru, J. M. Pryse; 
23rd, Occultism Past and Present, P. W. Bullock; 30th, The Action of the 
“Lives,” Dr. A. Keightley; Nov. 6th, 7he Meaning of Pain, Bertram 
Keightley, M.A.; 13th, Gnostic Christianity, G. R. S. Mead, B.A.; 2oth, 
Astrology, Allan Bennett; 27th, Science of the Soul, H. T. Edge, B.A. ; 
Dec. 4th, Paracelsus, S.G. P. Coryn; 11th, Spiritual Evolution, Bertram 
Keightley, M.A.; 18th, Woman in Ancient India, J. M. Watkins. 

The first of this series was listened to by a large and attentive 
audience, the lecturer showing that Alchemy was very widespread, 
and its esoteric meaning of the highest import to students of Occultism. 
Mr. Macgregor Mathers made some very interesting remarks on the 
qualifications necessary for a successful alchemist. 
FRANK HILtzs, Sec. 


Manchester City Lodge-—Our Lodge meetings have been held 
regularly during the month, with an attendance of about eighteen. 
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On Sept. 26th we had an interesting paper on Ancient Egypt, from 
Mr. Price, of the Manchester and Salford Lodge, and on Oct. 3rd a 
pleasant visit from Mr. Duncan, of Liverpool, who read a paper on The 
Brotherhood of Humanity; Realization o/ the Ideal. During the winter, 
open Lodge meetings will be held fortnightly on Thursdays at the 
Memorial Hall, and on the alternate Thursdays meetings for members 
only at 9, Albert Square. SARAH CORBETT, Sec. 


The Liverpool Lodge of the T. S. commenced its Winter Session by 
a Conversazione, at which numerous members and friends were present. 
Some of the members brought objects of interest with which to enter- 
tain the visitors, while others engaged in explaining to them the 
different aims the T. S. has in view. The proceedings were further 
varied by the President and others speaking a few words as to the 
benefit they had derived from joining the Society and from coming 
into contact with its members. 

On Thursday, Sept. 14th, a paper was read by Bro. Jevons on 
Atlantis; Sept. 21st, Bro. Dorrity read a paper on Zhe Conflict between 
Religious Thought and True Brotherhood; and the following week the 
paper was entitled, Avowledge of the Power working behind Us, prepared 
and read by Bro. Mellis. All of these papers gave rise to considerable 
discussion. 

On Sept. 25th the Lodge was favoured with a visit from Bertram 
Keightley, of London, who read a paper on Devotion—its Meaning and 
Importance. GUSTAVE E. SIGLEY, Asst. Sec. 

Birmingham Lodge-—On Sunday evening, Sept. 17th, a conversa- 
tional meeting was held, to discuss questions held over from previous 
meeting. 

The questions were: 1. “Does Karma exhaust itself?” 2. “Js 
progress due to conscious effort, or will the same power which has 
carried us so far along the path of evolution carry us on to the end?” 
3. ‘What is the Karma of a man who does evil, thinking he is doing 
what is right?” 

The meeting was well attended, and the discussion animated. It 
is thought an occasional meeting of this kind will do much to promote 
enquiry and further the interests of the Lodge. 

On the following Sunday, Sept. 24th, Bernard Old read an excellent 
paper on A /omic Lives. There was a full attendance, and the appreciation 
of the Lodge was marked. Throughout, the paper was lucid and to the 
point and the quotations most apt. SYDNEY H. OLD, Sec. 


Middlesbrough Lodge-—September has been a red letter month. 
First we had Bro. Duncan, of Liverpool, who gave us a stirring address 
on The Brotherhood of Man—a fitting conclusion to the series of papers 
with which we have been endeavouring to help the Lodge. Then on 
the 24th, Mrs. Marshall, of Harrow, met a party of ladies, and a very 
pleasant afternoon was spent in ‘‘question and answer work,” which 
has resulted in seven ladies applying for Associateship. It is now 
probable that we shall secure a room which will be open every day of 
the week as a reading room and place of gathering. 

BAKER Hupson, See. 


Lslington Centre-—A Centre, which there is every reason to believe 
will shortly be sufficiently strong to apply for its charter as a Lodge, 
has been formed at Islington. Previous to its formation some half- 
dozen or so Theosophical students had met weekly to read and discuss 
Mrs. Besant’s Manuals, the study of which it is for the present intended 
to continue. A grounding in the main tenets of the Esoteric Philo- 
sophy will thus be obtained which should be of material assistance in 
the work of more active propaganda later on. 5 

The meetings of the Centre, to which visitors are heartily invited, 
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are held at the Wellington Hall, Almedia Street, Upper Street, Isling- 
ton, on Wednesday evenings, commencing at 8.30. 
Subject at present under attention, ‘“‘ Reincarnation.” 


J. J. Lewis, Sec. 


Norwich Centre-—We have recently hired a good sized room in a 
central position, and are holding weekly meetings on Friday evenings; 
every other week the public are invited to attend, papers are read, and dis- 
cussion follows. The intermediate Fridays are being devoted to the study 
of The Key to Theosophy. Bro. H.T. Edge was with us for a few days, and 
on September rst lectured in our room on 7heosophy and the Theosophical 
Society; there was a fair attendance, and since then we have had a larger 
number of enquirers at our meetings. SELBY GREEN, Sec. 


Sweden.—On Sunday, August 27th, at twelve o’clock, the Gothen- 
burg Centre of the Swedish T. S. held an extra meeting in consequence 
of the presence in the city of the Countess Wachtmeister and her son 
Count Axel Wachtmeister, under the presidency of Mr. Hjalmar 
Setterberg, chairman of the Gothenburg Centre, who welcomed the 
guests from London and other members present, in a short eloquent 
address. The discussion that followed took chiefly into consideration 
the best way of spreading the knowledge of Theosophy among the 
people, the Countess giving much valuable information about the pro- 
ceedings in England and elsewhere. The meeting closed with a few 
words by the Countess, in which she expressed the importance of 
earnest work in a spirit of love and harmony which she hoped would 
prevail among the members of the Society; the Countess further 
expressed a deep conviction that our good cause will meet with a bright 
future in Sweden. 

The more serious part of the meeting was followed by a vegetarian 
dinner at the residence of one of the members, who had kindly invited 
allpresent. On the following day the Countess departed for Stockholm, 
accompanied, part of the way, by some of the members of the Society 
and other friends whom she had won during her summer sojourn at a 
watering place near Gothenburg. The few who had occasion to enjoy 
her personal instruction in Theosophy and hear her relate the interest- 
ing recollections from the time she lived with H. P. B. will never forget 
the impulse given by her, and hope to prove this in sincere efforts to 
work for the progress of themselves and fellow-men. B.. W. 


Stockholm.—Countess Wachtmeister left Gottskar on August 26th, 
after having enjoyed a time of relative rest and quiet there, and having 
sown the seeds of Theosophy in many minds, leaving grateful hearts to 
remember her. The Countess’ stay at Gothenburg was very short. 
Half-a-dozen Theosophists spent a delightful day in her company in 
the country house of a lady Theosophist, and she left on Monday, 28th, 
with the steamer for Sddertelje, taking the route of the Gotha-kanal, 
several friends accompanying her. In Sodertelje the Countess spent 
a few days, visiting friends in the country before coming to Stockholin. 
Countess and Count Axel Wachtmeister arrived here on September 4th. 
On Sunday, September soth, the Swedish T. S. had its first private 
meeting, where the President greeted our guests, expressing feelings of 
admiration and gratitude in receiving them amongst'us. A part of 
the Stanza I of Zhe Secret Doctrine was read and discussed, and the 
Countess spoke interestingly on this difficult subject. After this Count 
Wachtmeister gave an interesting account of his travels in India. As 
to the progress of Theosophy in Sweden it has of late been very 
encouraging. Two new Centres have been organized, thanks to the 
endeavour of two of our members, Miss E. Bergman, and Mr. T. Algren. 
‘The first in Norway, Christiania, with nine members, all, curiously 
enough, Spiritualists, Mr. Elfwing however, belonging to the Swedish 
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T. S. as president; and the second in Orebro. We hope soon to hear of 
two still younger Centres, where we have many Theosophists, namely 
in Sundswall and Gefle. Denmark ought to follow the example of 
Norway as soon as possible. Sweden having thus more than seven 
Centres, and when the Centres are converted into chartered Lodges 
being competent to build a Scandinavian Sub-Section, we hope that 
this event will soon take place. A pleasant conversazione was held on 
September r4th, where our members had the opportunity of making the 
acquaintance of Countess and Count Wachtmeister. The Countess was 
asked many questions on Theosophy, and especially on H. P. B., and 
answered them all in very good Swedish, to the great delight of the 
assembly. A Ge 


Ffolland.—Through illness among the working staff at the Dutch 
Headquarters, the meetings had to be interrupted for a few weeks; but 
were resumed with great success and attended by new members. The 
number of visitors at meetings with introduction is increasing at such 
a pace that room and air will have to be provided, and a greater local 
must be found. 

In some towns there are groups of persons interested who have 
not yet joined the Society, but are meeting regularly in order to study 
together Theosophical literature. Among the enquirers are many young 
people, who are doing active propaganda among their acquaintances. 
A rather lively polemic in one or two papers aids also in bringing Theo- 
sophy to the attention of the public, while books and pamphlets are 
distributed as widely as our means allow. 

Lectures have been asked for and will be given in some places. 

HaDEON:. 27 es 
AUSTRALASIA. 


AUSTRALIA. 


Melbourne, August 28th, 1893.—The arrangements are now nearly 
completed for the commencement here of a monthly Theosophical 
magazine. It is to be started on January ist next year. We have 
not yet decided on a name, but there is plenty of time before us in 
which to consider that and other minor details. The Upddhi of Sydney 
is to be incorporated with the new periodical. Mr. Willan’s valuable 
work on that brave little pioneer of Australian Theosophical literature 
has tobe warmly acknowledged. The Ufadhi never rose to the superior 
dignity of print, but as a manuscript magazine it has done excellent 
service, and has paved the way for a more pretentious journal which the 
impetus given to the movement by Mrs. Cooper-Oakley’s visit has almost 
necessitated. A sub-committee of the League will manage everything, 
and Mr. Besant-Scott will be editor. 

We are going to have a really artistic frontispiece for the magazine, 
designed by Mr. Sinclair of the Maybank Lodge, who designed and 
executed the beautiful certificate of credentials from the Australasian 
colonies for our delegate, Mrs. Cooper-Oakley, to take with her to the 
Chicago Conference. Mr. Sinclair is at present engaged in designing 
a series of mythological symbols—the materials for which were chiefly 
collected at the British Museum—his intention being to present them 
to the League when he has completed the task. The Mexican symbols 
are already finished. This work will form a valuable help to those who 
are studying the religions of various nations. 

Some of our members are doing some really practical Theosophical 
work—trying to put into their every-day lives that first principle of our 
Society which to so many is only a far-off visionary Utopia. What is 
being done is this. The unemployed, who, unfortunately, are numerous 
in Melbourne just now, some four months ago started an organization 
among themselves for feeding those who were really starving. A com- 
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mittee was formed of the working men, a room taken in the city, and 
canvassers appointed to collect funds and enquire intocases. Owing to 
disagreement amongst the committee this organization collapsed, and 
would have died out altogether had not a mutual friend, a lawyer, 
applied to some of our members to come to the rescue. Accordingly 
a committee was immediately formed, and the whole thing just as it 
stood was taken over—room, funds, food, list of cases, and all. Food 
and clothes are now being distributed twice a week, sufficient rations 
being given to last until the next distribution. The greatest number 
of applications has been seventy, averaging five members in each 
family. This help in food and clothes will, we hope, be only temporary, 
our ultimate aim being to get the people on to the land, and so put 
them in the way of earning their own living. We may be able to get a 
grant of land from Government, under the new Village Communities 
Act, and so form a Village Settlement. So long as those who are out of 
employment crowd to ‘the towns, so long will the distress increase. 
One great source of the distress in Victoria is the overcrowding of the 
cities, and the difficulty of getting on to the land, the best of which has 
been ‘‘grabbed” by rich squatters. The Paterson Government is, how- 
ever, doing something to remedy the evil. Once we can get the people 
away and set them to work in the country, where there is so much to be 
done, and such splendid opportunities for all in developing the bound- 
less resources of this new untried territory, we may hope to get rid of 
the poverty and misery and of the incentive to crime which is their 
almost inevitable outcome. 

Our Sunday lectures are proving a great success. Our last speaker 
was Mr. James Smith of the 47gus, who gave a most interesting paper 
on The Plurality of Existences, to a crowded audience. Mr. Smith is 
not a Theosophist, but he is a well-known and influential Spiritualist, 
and has believed in reincarnation for years. The room was packed, 
some visitors having to stand, and the interest taken in the question 
was evinced by the number of enquiries at the close of the lecture. 
Mr. Smith spoke of the belief in reincarnation having been held from 
time imimemorial, quoting from the Azd/e, and from various philosophers 
and scientists to show how this belief touches all shades of thought. 

The previous Sunday about 100 people gathered to hear Mr. Leader’s 
paper on Post-Mortem States, which provoked a good discussion. 

Another interesting paper was from Mr. Besant- Scott, on Zhe Theo- 
sophic View of the “Bible.” ‘This took a novel view of some aspects of 
the #ib/e, and occasioned much enquiry and discussion. 

} The Maybank Branch is now studying Annie Besant’s new Theo- 
sophical Manual, Death—and After? An excellent paper was given by 
Mr. Mirams on 7emperance and Theosophy, in which he dealt with the 
danger of passing on the drink germs (or entities?) from one person to 
another. There was a large attendance to hear Mr. Pickett’s paper on 
Annie Besant: her Lifeand Works. His information was chiefly gathered 
from the Autobiographical Sketches and as many of the Sunday Suns 
as have reached us at present. 

The Melbourne Branch has discontinued 7he Secret Doctrine classes 
for a time, and has taken up the study of 7he Key to Theosophy instead. 
Original papers are read on alternate weeks, and are afterwards discussed. 

“The Debating Club continues to flourish, and a new syllabus will 
shortly be drawn up. 

One of our members was much amused the other day when he was 
about half a mile out of town, to see people walking along studying a 
small tract. It looked different to the ordinary religious tract, and the 
shape seemed familiar. On investigation it turned out to be one of the 
Theosophical tracts which were being distributed at a busy street 
corner by a zealous member. It was curious to see quite a long line of 
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people, one after the other, all reading copies of this tract. The usual 
fate of the ordinary religious tract is to light a pipe or be thrown in the 
gutter, but this one evidently gave the recipients something that 
impell led them to read and think. 

Mrs. Pickett writes from Adelaide that the Debating Club they have 
now formed there is very successful and attracts many outsiders. Four 
new embers have joined during the past month, and there are a large 
number of enquirers. 

A lecture on Theosophy and Jewish Philosophy, by a Jewish Rabbi, 
called forth a number of replies in the daily papers which kindly opened 
their columns for the purpose. So they are working hard in Adelaide 
and doing their best to solve the question put forward to-night in our 
Debating Club, ‘‘What are the Best Means of Propagating Theosophy?” 

MABEL BESANT-SCOTT. 

Sydney, August 28th, 1893.—Mrs. Cooper-Oakley left Sydney for San 
Francisco by the Alameda, on August 7th, carrying with her all our good 
wishes, emphasized phy sically i in many cases by bouquets of flowers. 

The last week finished up a royal month’s work, concluding with 
three public lectures within six days to large audiences, besides the 
steady drain on vital energy of visitors almost all day long, for the 
reception hours were not confined to between 2 and 6 p.m. during the 
last week, but seriously encroached upon the morning hours as well. 

The last three public lectures were given on Sunday, July 30th, 
and the Wednesday and Thursday following, on Sunday, by special 
request of the Unitarian Church Committee. The lecture was a pheno- 
menal success, the chureh being literally packed, and a small crowd 
outside unable to gain admission remaining at the door till the lecture 
was over. On Wednesday Mrs. Cooper-Oakley gave her farewell 
lecture on Zheosophy, and at its close thanked the Sydney public for 
the kind and cordial reception she had received. 

, On Thursday Mrs. Cooper-Oakley lectured on Woman’s Suffrage at 
the New Masonic Hall, at the request of the president, Lady Windeyer. 
This lecture was not so well attended as those given on Theosophical 
subjects; it was, however, very interesting, and the question of woman’s 
suffrage was most ably dealt with by the lecturer. 

The week concluded with a Secret Doctrine class, League meeting, 
and an inaugural meeting held at Stanmore for the purpose of forming 
a Branch of the T.S. in that suburb. Even the last Sunday was 
occupied by visits from members and enquirers. What the result will 
be of all the good Mrs. Cooper-Oakley has done in arousing the public 
attention, time alone will unfold. ‘That she has aroused public interest 
throughout the whole of the city there is no possibility of doubt, and 
that is in itself a great work. It is difficult for our brethren to realize 
the Antipodean position and the importance to us of the visit of an 
older member of the T. S. In other parts of the world the visits of 
older members are a matter of every day occurrence, but here in 
Australia, since Colonel Olcott left, no prominent or well-known 
member has visited us in person. We have had to tumble along as 
well as we could by ourselves, and our experience has had to be gained 
in a rough school. This may, in some way, explain the enthusiasm we 
feel for our late visitor, and our gratitude to those who sent her to us. 

The League is laying out its plans and has already started active 
work by holding public lectures every Sunday evening at the Odd- 
fellows’ Temple. The president, Mr. T. H. Martyn, opened the series 
with a lecture entitled Down through the Ages. Yesterday the Rev. 
E. H. Gulliver lectured on 7he Two Paths. The attendance is small at 
present, but when the lectures are generally known we hope they will 
attract a regular attendance. A Debating Club has also been started at 
the rooms, 19, Hunter Street, and has held two debates up to the 
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present, and intends to meet everv fortnight. Mrs. Minchen has now 
completed her plans for a Secret Doctrine class and is ready to enroll 
members. The S. T. S. Branch held a most successful general meeting 
on the 9th. The expenses incurred during the last quarter were put 
before the members in an admirably lucid and business-like way by the 
Treasurer, Mr. C. H. Starkey, who is, by the way, a chartered ac- 
countant. The total amount expended by the Branch during the last 
month was £25 in excess of the normal income. This amount was 
subscribed in the room by the members present. An additional amount 
of £4 5s. was contributed by the Reading Group members, making a 
total of about £30, which all unanimously agreed had been expended 
in a most economical and useful way. The City Branch (S. T. S.) is 
now settling down to steady work, and meets as usual every Wednesday 
evening. T. W. WILLANS, 
Sec. Theos. League, N.S. W. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


Dunedin Lodge-—With that slowness which differentiates a healthy 
and natural growth from the forced and feeble product of ‘‘revivals,” 
camp meetings and other paroxysms of cerebral excitement, Theosophy 
may be said to be making headway in Dunedin. Based upon the 
bed-rock of truth, furnished with and enlightened by carefully verified 
records, from unreasonable dogma on the one hand, and materialism 
on the other, men will turn with relief and heartfelt thanksgiving to 
that Wisdom Religion whence, in the last analysis, came all creeds—to 
which, if they die not by the way, all creeds will return. We have met 
with many difficulties here, and much adverse criticism, having been 
denounced from both press and pulpit. Profiting by the experience of 
their brethren in Auckland, who violently attacked Theosophy and 
were badly worsted in the conflict, the local clergy of standing have for 
the most part left us severely alone, the pulpit attacks coming from one 
or two of the smaller sects. One reverend gentleman, however—and 
he is one of the most able men here—is delivering a course of lectures 
against us; for which we were on the point of forwarding him a formal 
vote of thanks. The rev. gentleman having apparently taken the 
trouble to read up on the subject, we consider that his lectures—not- 
withstanding some misconceptions—have done Theosophy in Dunedin 
great service, a result which was probably not intended by our reverend 
friend. But methods of attack differ with the personality attacking. 
Thus, a Wesleyan clergyman loudly declaimed in a crowded railway 
carriage against Theosophy in general and H. P. B. in particular. For 
the sake of our departed friend, one of our members—who had been 
compelled, most unwillingly, to listen to the rev. gentleman’s slanders 
—wrote demanding an apology, but received a reply the reverse of 
charitable. Another gentleman, after refusing to let us a room on 
some pretext, privately told one of our members that he ‘‘didn’t believe 
in this table-rapping business.” He didn’t pretend to be a religious 
man; but the shocking atheism of Theosophy was more than he could 
countenance. ‘No God, you know, and that sort of thing.’ Without 
doubt, the greatest of the many foes with which Theosophy has to 
contend is ignorance, and a very large part of our work out here for 
the present must consist in the removal of absurd misconceptions con- 
cerning us and our mission. We held a meeting in the Coffee Palace 
on the evening of August 7th, at which the President (Mr. Farquhar) 
described the objects tor which the Society was founded, traced the 
history of our own little Branch, and gave some account of the leading 
principles of Theosophy. Several names of intending members were 
handed in at the conclusion of the meeting, and there 1s every prospect 
of good and lasting work being done here. A. W. MAurRAIS, Sec. 
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THE PALE (iVew York (C7, 05S.A.). 

Vol. VIII, No. 6:—Dr. J. A. Anderson’s 
“‘Astral Bodies and Voyages” (this is not 
intended personally we beg to remark) 
will be helpful to many students who are 
anxious to clear up their ideas on this 
difficult subject. Mr. Sinnett’s rather 
long article on ‘Esoteric Teaching”’ 
follows next, and as it appeared in a 
former number of LUCIFER we are bound 
to quote at length from W. Q. Judge’s 
very complete reply, entitled, “How to 
Square the Teachings.” Especially note 
the following in connection with recent 
correspondence in our columns, as well 
as in regard to Mr. Sinnett’s own views: 
“The fact—not denied by Mr. Sinnett or 
that the letters from the 
Masters from which the matter for Fso- 
leric Buddhism was taken came in the 
main through H. P. B., for although it 
is true she ‘showed surprise’ to Mr. 
Sinnett on seeing certain things commu- 
nicated to him in letters from Masters, 
the surprise was not at teachings which 
were new to her, but surprise that they 
were divulged at all, for she knew the 
teaching, inasmuch as she taught it under 
pledge as far back as from 1875 to 1875 in 
America.” Further, “I know as surely 
as I know any fact that the same teachers 
were giving her in 1887 and 1888, as 
before, information for that book (7ve 
Secret Doctrine), in black upon white, 
and I am certain they dictated the cor- 
rections given in Zhe Secret Doctrine 
upon the points now before us. Evi- 
dence, eye-sight, and tradition confirm 
it, for in 1876 to 1878 I was given by her 
the same theories and the clue to the 
misunderstanding which a desire for con- 
sistency as to mere words has now 
aroused.” The ‘squaring’ itself must 
be read as a whole, for extracts will but 
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spoil the future reading. Miss Hillard’s 
few words ‘On the Functions of a Door- 
mat” bring out with simple vividness 
that “it is not what is done, but the 
spirit in which the least thing is done 
that counts.” ‘‘Faces of Friends” gives 
us a familiar portrait of our old and 
valued colleague, Dr. Arch. Keightley, 
now with us at Headquarters. W. Q. 
Judge answers a correspondent’s ques- 
tion as to whether ‘‘members of the 
T. S. are required to become flabby in 
character upon entering the Society”; 
this idea having been given rise to by 
some criticisms of N. D. K.’s in another 
magazine. ‘The Case of India,” by “A 
Shakta Grihastha of Bengal,” should be 
read by all who love and would help 
India. A question as to the heart and 
plexuses is next answered by W. Q. J. 
and others, and ‘Literary Notes,” ‘‘Mirror 
of the Movement,” and ‘‘Theosophy at 
the World’s Fair’? conclude an interest- 
ing number. 


THEOSOPHICAL SIFTINGS (Londoz). 


Vol. VI, No. t0o:—G. R. S. Mead’s. 
“Notes on Nirvana” are reprinted from 
LUCIFER, and may prove useful to those 
who meet with declarations from oppo- 
nents that Nirvana means the annihila- 
tion of the ‘‘Subject,” and are perhaps 
not able to refute the idea. 


THE THEOSOPHICAL FORUM 
(New York City, U.S.A.). 

No. 51:—This number deals with help: 
given by Masters; also with “Sympathy,” 
the nature and attributes of the Deva- 
chanic entity, “soulless men,”’ spiritual- 
istic manifestations, Kama Loka, and, 
lastly, with that much-debated subject, 
“unmerited suffering.” The editor seems. 
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to overlook the fact that cause and effect 
are not separate but one, and that conse- 
quently what affects the w7/Aiz must have 
originally sprung from within, to react 
at some future period on the centre from 
which the impulse started. 


THE PRASNOTTARA (Madras). 

Vol. Ili, No. 32:—A far more interest- 
ing and useful number than the preced- 
ing issue. J. C. D. gives a most sensible 
answer to a question as to the powers of 
“black magicians’; much is said on 
dreams and their recollection, and the 
answers Clearly show how far more care- 
fully these things have been studied in 
ancient India than by Western psycholo- 
gists of to-day. Hinda Chromopathy, a 
Hatha Yogic method of projecting the 
astral body, the Siikshma Sharira, and 
the sexlessness of the Ego are all well 
dealt with. 


THE VAHAN (London). 


Vol. III, No. 3:—The reviewer has to 
apologize to the editor of the Vahan for 
his negligence in omitting to notice the 
September issue. It was hardly the 
reviewer's fault, however, as the Véhan’s 
office-boy was aggravatingly late in send- 
ingitin. Wesuggest dismissal. The Vahan 
“Editor's Lower Quaternary” half be- 
wails the terrible karmic effect of its last 
month’s appeal for more records of ac- 
tivity. Records have swarmed in from 
the four—if not seven—directions of 
space, and we find notices galore of 
“Van” propaganda, Bro. Kingsland’s 
lectures, the Countess Wachtmeister’s 
work in Sweden—until the poor “En- 
quirer” is forced into a back seat and 
has to content himself with two rather 
starved looking pages of not very inter- 
esting matter. 


THE BUDDHIST (Colombo). 


Vol. V, Nos. 29-32:—The transliteration 
and translation of various Pali texts would 
form a welcome addition to the pages of 
The Buddhist, and we are glad to notice 
that preliminary attempts are being made 
in this direction. Something better than 
“The Story of the Fish-King” might 
have been easily selected, however, and 
the Satipatthana Sutta, or Sermon on the 

‘Four Earnest Meditations, in a later 
number, was a much wiser choice. The 
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following, from the Dathavansa, is note- 
worthy in view of the fact that learned 
Western pandits still affirm Buddhism to 
bethe least mysticalof religions: “Buddha 
passed seven days in meditation, at the 
root of the tree Muchalinda, seated in a 
temple made of the coils of the Mucha- 
linda, with flowers scattered over it.” 
Let such explain its dead-letter meaning! 
The “History of Sumedha.” translated 
from Aneyyarthadipaniya, is well worth 
reading, and the following line of argu- 
ment is distinctly typical of Buddhistic 
reasoning: ‘‘Inthis world there is pleasure 
which makes aman happy, as its opposite 
sorrow which makes a man painful; so 
where there is a place of continued birth, 
there must also be a place where there is 
no birth, or a place which annihilates 
birth. And, again, there isin this world 
the heat of the sun, the heat of fire, and 
other unbearable heat, as also its opposite 
cold, which annihilates it, so where there 
is the natural fire of lust, fire of envy, 
fire of ignorance, there must also be its 
opposite Nirvana, the annihilation of 
these fives, free from birth and decay.” 


THEOSOPHIA (Amsterdam). 


Vol. II, No. 17:—An article by “Afra” 
commences this number, and is well 
followed by the continuation of transla- 
tions previously noticed, some notes on 
Devachan by ‘Amo,’ H. de N.’s able 
tréatise on ‘The Influence of Sound and 
Colour,’”? and the translation of Olive 
Schreiner’s ‘‘ From a far off World.” 


SOPHIA (Madrid). 


Vol. I, No. 9:—A well-balanced and 
useful number, commencing with trans- 
lations of Mrs. Besant’s Rencarnation, 
and H. P. Blavatsky’s ‘“‘ Thoughts on the 
Elementals.”” ‘“ Quien Siembra Recoge,”’ 
from the English, follows next, and a full 
record of ‘Theosophical Activities” forms 
a fitting ending to not the least of them. 


THE IRISH THEOSOPHIST (Dublin). 


Vol. 1, No. 12:—‘“‘Theosophy in Plain 
Language” will make a very useful series 
when completed. It is continued in this 
number. ‘A Tragedy in the Temple” 
might well be taken as literally true, and 
should be read in connection with 
H. P. B.’s “Thoughts on the Elemen- 
tals’; ‘“‘The Element Language” is 
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brought to an end—we hope to be further 
elaborated in the future, whilst “The 
First Step” is really fine. Listen and 
judge: all who would find the “ ‘small 
old path that stretches far away’ . . . 
life after life if needs be, unceasingly, un- 
complainingly, with no thought of aban- 
doning the self-imposed task, we must 
press on if we would conquer; we must 
be willing to lose ourselves to find our- 
selves; to sacrifice self to self impersonal; 
to give up happiness and instead thereof 
find blessedness, and the freedom from 
self which is freedom to serve humanity. 
This alone matters, not whether 
we achieve, but whether we attempt to- 
day. Anywhere, any time, with 
one determined effort we can free our- 
selves, at least partially. And what we 
need is determination, courage, will, and 
a conviction that the path lies just where 
it always did; ‘that it is well to tread it 
now; that the gates of gold exist, and 
that our hands can lift the latch.’”’ 
LOTUS BLUTHEN (Leipzig). 

Vol. I, No. 12 contains Part II of Charles 
Johnston’s recent translation of the 
Katha Upanishad, a continuation of the 
extracts from the Book of Dzyan, con- 
clusion of Annie Besant’s Seven Prin- 
ciples, “‘ Reincarnation,” by Annie Besant, 
and a bright little legend as to the origin 
of butterflies in Ireland. A priest be- 
comes so skilled in logic as to be able to 
disprove the existence of a soul, and im- 
bues the whole population with his 
scepticism. When the time comes for 
him to die, he suddenly becomes aware 
that he has a soul, but is told that he can 
save it only by finding a true believer by 
whose grace he may profit. But every- 
body flings back his materialistic sophistry 
in his face, and at last he finds a child 
who believes in asouland saves him. On 
his death a butterfly flies forth from his 
heart, and gives the lie to all his previous 
teachings by proving the soul. In 
‘‘Briefkasten’’ are answers to correspon- 
dents on various topics. 


THE THEOSOPHICAL THINKER 
(Bellary, Madras). 

Vol. I, Nos. 24-38:—The articles in 
these numbers are of unusual interest. 
“Mudgala Arya Satakam,” “Fact and 
No Superstition,” ‘The Trinity,” “An- 
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cient Wisdom and Modern Science,” 
“The Science of Numerals,’ and the 
continuation of “Death in Kashi,” are 
all good, whilst the special supplement 
containing articles on ‘Materialism: 
Ancient and Modern,” and “Mudgala’s 
Advice to Mind” does the greatest credit 
to our enterprising Bellary brethren. It 
is pointed out in ‘‘News and Notes” that 
our objection to endowing Parabrahman 
with attributes, as doneina contemporary, 
was perfectly valid, for, ‘‘Parabrahman is 
said to be Nirguna, and as such it cannot 
be called Sachchidananda. Parabrahman 
is Anhirvachaniyain (indescribable), and 
consequently, we believe that any epithet 
such as Sachchidananda, or any other, 
would be a misstatement.” 


SPHINX (raunschweig). 


Vol. XVII, No. 92:—The October num- 
ber contains the usual illustrations which. 
though highly commendable from the 
artistic point of view, are out of place in 
a theosophical magazine; “Letters from 
Chicago”; ‘‘Abnegation and Liberation 
of the Will”; ‘Simon Magus” (con- 
tinued); ‘The Psycho-Magnetic Power,” 
by du Prel, etc.; and concludes with in- 
teresting notes on occasional topics. 


THE PACIFIC THEOSOPHIST 
(San Francisco, U.S.A.). 


Vol. IV, No. 2:—The excellence of the 
first number is fully maintained in the 
one before us. If the present standard is 
kept up, we venture to prophesy almost 
as wide acirculation for The Pacific Theo- 
sophist outside of, as within, the American 
Section. Dr. J. A. Anderson’s series on 
Reincarnation” is well continued; W. 
Q. Judge’s ‘Aphorisms on Karma,’ are 
reprinted; the editor writes wisely and 
temperately on ‘‘The Masters as Ideals” 
—rightly affirming that if ‘one has dis- 
covered evidences of the existence of 
exalted Beings, either from philosophical 
necessity, or from personal contact, his 
declaration of such fact is not only his 
right and privilege, but his duty to his 
fellow-men, and, especially, to his fellow- 
students, and no position, nor lack of 
position, in the Society, can bar him from 
this right, ormake hisutterances dogmas.” 
Another of Jasper Niemand’s invaluable 
“Letters to a Student” is given, and 
should be read and weighed by all stu- 
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dents. These are gleanings: ‘Pure devo- 
tion if persistent will always bring know- 
ledge in time.” ‘We have brought about 
our own present ignorance and helpless- 
ness, but we can still sow seeds of patience 
and of right thought, and it is only by 
accepting whatever comes as best for us 
at that time that we can progress in the 
least.”” ‘‘We have to learn not to accept 
our mind as judge and umpire, but to 
look aloft to intuitive faith. Mind sug- 
gests all these doubts and fears. We want 
silence then with the cry ‘all’s well.’” 
Then comes this oft-repeated and as often 
forgotten assurance: ‘All your efforts and 
your aspirations are known, are registered 
and must prevail, and our unseen com- 
rades are ever near us with hearts full of 
sympathy and courage.” 


THE NEW CALIFORNIAN 
(Los Angeles, Calif., U.S.A.). 

Vol. III, No. 3:—The editor deals with 
the subject of friendship in her ‘“ Key- 
notes,” and whilst agreeing in some 
things with what is there put forward it 
is as well to remember that sooner or 
later we must be prepared to remain 
friendless if necessary. ‘‘Idealism,”’ 
“Spiritual Powersand Prophecy,” ‘‘Num- 
bers and their Relations” are all good 
reading, whilst ‘‘Another Remembrance” 
deals with some incidents in a former in- 
carnation principally connected with a 
lady-savage of many attractions. 


JOURNAL OF THE MAHA BODHI 
SOCIETY (Calcutta). 


Vol. II, No. 4:—‘“ Pretaloka, and Reli- 
gious Service for the Manes of the Dead” 
is the only original article in this num- 
ber; it is much concerned with the 
*‘Sacred Tree,”’ which, as usual, is treated 
from the materialistic standpoint and not 
apparently thought of as in man himself. 
Some interesting notes on ‘Initiation 
in the Order of Tantrik Buddhist Monks 
of Nepal,” throwing a very favourable 
light on their teachings, with comments 
on the Siamese question and general cor- 
respondence, make up a somewhat unin- 
teresting issue. 

THE THEOSOPHIC GLEANER 
(Bombay). 


Vol. III, No. 1:—We heartily congratu- 
late the Blavatsky Lodge, Bombay, on the 
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improved title and appearance of its old 
organ, Pauses. Much lies in names, and 
we think the one here chosen is a decided 
improvement on its forerunner. “Vispa 
Huimiata,’* by N. F. Bilimoria, is capital on 
the importance of right thought; ‘‘Eso- 
teric Buddhism,” “The Land of Dreams,” 
“Men and Deeds,” ‘Reason and Reli- 
gion,” “Theosophy in a few Words,” 
etc., are reprints from various sources, 
and together with ‘‘Vegetarianism,” by 
“Z.,” make up an excellent first number. 
We would suggest that ‘his “Z.”’ chooses 
some other zom de plume; few would 
confuse him with the “Z.”’ known to us 
through the columns of the Path, but 
nevertheless it is best not to select some 
already well known signature when writ- 
ing anonymously. 


THE MOSLEM WORLD (New York). 


Vol. I, No. 5:—Contains some vigorous 
defence of Islamisin and some rather un- 
wise attacks on Christianity. If The 
Moslem World is bent upon carrying the 
war into its enemy’s camp, criticisms of 
doctrine, based upon sound reason, would 
be far more to the point than personali- 
ties. ‘“‘Startling revelations” are promised 
from Prof. Saville, who is said to have 
discovered important early American 
manuscripts: ‘‘Prof. Saville speaks 
guardedly of the precious manuscripts 


and of the revelations which they 
promise. The time has not come to 
make public any of the contents. But 


the work has progressed far enough to 
show that discoveries are pending which 
will startle the world. The long lost 
story of ancient America is soon to be 
told.”” We sincerely hope so; but have 
no great expectations. The following 
from Sad Hekayat is worth remembering: 
“They do not say a word in jest from 
which a clever man does not take a 
lesson. And if they read one hundred 
chapters of philosophy before an ignorant 
man, it is merely sport in his ears.” 

We have also received the September 
issue of Aook-Noles, containing many 
reviews and notices of considerable in- 
terest; numbers 31-34 of the Sanmdarga 
Bodhini (Telugu)—that plucky effort of 
our hard-working Bellary brethren, and 
the advance guard, we hope, of many 
another vernacular Theosophical weekly; 
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also the August number of Zhe Gul 
Afshin, which wisely reprints W. Q. 
Judge’s article on “‘ Meditation, Concen- 


tration, Will,’ from Zhe Lrish Theo- 
Sophist; Nos. 9, 10, of the Adhydtina 
Malé, giving some carefully selected 


translations for its many Gujerati readers; 
and Paper 35 of the American Department 
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of Branch Work, that may help students 
to notice the apparently trivial things in 
life as well as its more prominent inci- 
dents. It is called ““A Dream and its In- 
terpretation.”’ 

Thanks are also due for Nos. 1-4 of a 
Mexican paper, 4/ Justructor. 
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But, friends, 
Truth is within ourselves; it takes no rise 
From outward things, whate’er you may believe: 
There is an inmost centre in us all, 
Where truth abides in fulness; and around 
Wall upon wall, the gross flesh hems it in, 
This perfect, clear perception—which is truth; 
A baffling and perverting carnal mesh 


Blinds it, and makes all error; and, ‘‘/o know” 
Rather consists in opening out a way 

Whence the imprisoned splendour may escape, 
Than in effecting entry for a light 


Supposed to be without. 


R. BROWNING’S Paracelsus, Part I. 


The H. P. B. PRESS, Printers to the Theosophical Society, 42, Henry St., Regent’s Park, London, N.W. 
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The Theosophical Society is in no way responsible for any opinions, in signed or 
unsigned articles, that appear in this Magazine. Nor does the Editor 
necessarily agree with the opinions expressed in signed articles. 


On the CQatch-Cotver. 


OuR Po.micy. 


S time goes on and the Theosophical movement comes more and 
more into public prominence, attacks on it multiply from every 
side. As its teachings are difficult to assail successfully, many of the 
attacks consist of personal charges levelled against the leaders, both 
dead and alive—as the world counts life and death—and some of the 
younger and weaker members are eager that answers should be made 
to the varied accusations. Now speaking for this magazine and for the 
policy of its editors and their co-workers, we say that we are ready to 
defend our principles but we have not time to be continually rebutting 
personal attacks. There is work to do more serious than this petty 
warfare, and we prefer to answer slanders by work rather than by 

words, ANNIE BESANT. 

G. R. S. MEAD. 

* - % 
IN PRAISE OF THE EAST. 


In his inaugural address as President of the Birmingham and Mid- 
land Institute (reported in 7he Birmingham Daily Post of October 11th) 
Sir Edwin Arnold, speaking on ‘‘Aspects of Life,” pronounced a veri- 
table panegyric on the spiritual convictions of the Orient. Treating 
of “the mysteries of life and death” the author of 7he Light of Asia 
is reported to have said: 

“As to this aspect of the question, Asia—from which you have 
derived all your past religious ideas, and from which you have many 
more to learn—is far in advance of our West. St. Paul’s great declara- 
tion, ‘the things seen are temporal; the things not seen are eternal’ 
—accepted timidly here by the pious, but regarded as a mere phrase by 
materialists—is in India a common-place of daily certainty. Nobody 
there doubts the continuity of life, any more than he doubts that the 
setting sun will rise again, the same orb, to-morrow. The popular 
reason why Hindti widows do not re-marry is because the loss of a 
betrothed or wedded husband is looked upon as the fatal expiation for 
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some extreme offence in a previous existence, to be borne with patient 
continence in this one; on which condition the family of the deceased 
husband will faithfully maintain the widow, as still belonging to the 
dead man, and to be surely retinited with him. This was the basis of 
the heroic though tragical custom of ‘Sati,’ or widow-burning, one of 
the grandest defiances ever flung by human faith and love at the face 
of the doctrine of annihilation. The respect for the animal world, 
general in Hindti and Buddhist societies, is founded, with the tenet of 
transmigration, on the same fixed belief in the endurance and evolving 
advance of every individual being. No spot is empty of life to the 
Indian mind. India would never, indeed, have invented the locomotive 
or the Gatling gun; but her poorest peasants, by inheritance from pro- 
found philosophies, and by the religious atmosphere of their land, 
stand at a point of view far beyond the laboured subtleties of a Priestley 
or a Hegel. And if they could be familiar, as you are, with the 
splendid achievements and vast researches of modern science, they 
would not, any the more, abandon their fixed faith in the Unseen and 
the Unknown. Rather would they think it odd that Western savants 
should teach the law of the conservation of forces only to abandon it 
when the highest and most elaborated of all forces come into question. 
I do not presume to say that Asia is wiser than Europe or than our 
illustrious agnostic professors, but certainly her children live more 
happily and die more easily. Since it is not the eye which sees or the 
ear that hears, but the self behind those instruments, they believe in 
that self, and discount by peace its assured perpetuity. Masters of 
metaphysics, they sweep the puzzle of Being aside with one decisive 
maxim—‘ Never can the thought know the thinker.’ Of that which 
daunts and troubles us, the boundless mystery of the universe, their 
quiet genius has made a daily delight, congenial to the limited powers 
but illimitable desires of the ever-ascending soul. They have perceived, 
without seeking to explain, the two supreme celestial laws that govern 
the Cosmos—Dharma, which is Love; and Karma, which is Justice. 
By light of these they have partly discerned how, under an immutable 
and sometimes seemingly pitiless Equity, all things will advance from 
good to better, and from better to best, until it be time for a new 
and higher order. ‘Ahinsa,’ therefore, ‘the doing no injury,’ is their 
central commandment, as it was that of Christ in the ‘Golden Rule,’ 
and as it is the last word of Hafiz in his Persian verse. They await death, 
not as some of us do, like complaining prisoners under a tyrannical 
sentence without appeal, attending with gloomy courage the last day in 
this condemned cell, the flesh, but rather like glad children of a great 
mother, whose will is sweet and good, whose ways are wise, and who 
must lull them to the kind brief sleep of death by-and-by, in order that 


_they may wake ready for happier life in the new sunshine of another 
and a larger daylight.” 
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It would be ungenerous to question whether this enthusiastic de- 
scription represents the actual state of affairs; and if the East of to-day 
falls short of so grand an ideal let it be the duty of those who are Theo- 
sophists there to strain every nerve to make the ideal a reality, lest the 
praise of the Mlechchha shall have been given in vain. 


* 
% % 
THE SPIRIT OF THE INQUISITION. 


Mr. W. T. Stead in his second issue of Border/and, writes with 
justifiable indignation against the indiscriminate prosecution that is 
levelled against practisers of palmistry, astrology, etc. 

“T have no objection,” he says, “to rogues being prosecuted, 
whether they are palmists, bank directors, clergymen, or members of 
Parliament, but I dislike these police-made offences. . . . No doubt 
many palmists make mistakes, so do many clergymen, and many doctors, 
and many, many magistrates, but that is not a reason for treating the 
whole fraternity as rogues and vagabonds.” 

That there are many rogues who are rightfully punished we all 
shall agree, but to make the mere fact of practising these psychic “arts” 
a crime, is a danger that threatens to increase with the materialism of 
the age. None more than theosophical writers have written more 
forcibly against the misuse of psychic faculties, the selling of their use 
for money, and the employment of them for mean and unworthy ends. 
But for an incredulous legislature to prosecute, fine and tax, astro- 
logers, palmists, mediums, etc., is sheer tyranny, and a direct infringe- 
ment of the rights of individual liberty. As Mr. Stead says: 

“In the United States of America some of the State legislatures 
have gone perilously far in the direction of legislation which is reli- 
gious prosecution pure and undisguised. In Ohio, for instance, spiri- 
tualist mediums are fined £60 a year, under the title of an annual 
licence, while clairvoyants and seers are fined £40 per annum. Itisa 
good thing that this sort of legislation was not in vogue in Old Testa- 
ment times, for it is to be feared that many of the Hebrew clairvoyants 
and seers would not have been able to find the requisite £40 per 
annum. If they had ventured to exercise their sacred gifts without a 
licence they would have been liable to pay a fine—not exceeding £200. 
The States of New York, Illinois, and Connecticut have also passed 
laws which infringe religious liberty.” 

On the question of receiving money, however, for instruction in 
Occultism or the Occult Arts, many members of our Society feel very 
strongly indeed; so much so, that the last Convention of the American 
Section T. S., finding that a number of people in the U.S.A.—nearly 
all, fortunately, outside the membership of the T. S.—were professing 
to “teach Theosophy” for money payments, passed the following 
resolutions: 
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“ Whereas, the growth and reputation of the Theosophical move- 
ment have caused persons in various parts of the country to advertise 
themselves as teachers of Theosophy, and to offer, as such, tuition in 
Occultism and Occult arts for a money consideration; and 

“‘ Whereas, the Founder and leaders of the said movement and of 
the Theosophical Society have uniformly declared that genuine instruc- 
tion in Occult study can neither be given nor received upon condition 
of pay, such instruction being possible only to the spiritually qualified, 
and never imparted for gain: 

“ Therefore Resolved, that this Convention hereby declares its dis- 
approval and condemnation of any persons who, being members of the 
Theosophical Society, claim or offer to teach knowledge of Occultism, 
the Occult Arts, or of any Occult practice, or the means for performing 
any phenomena, or to give training or teaching in any Occult or 
psychical development, for payment to be made to such asserted 
teacher for such teachings. 

“ Resolved, that any member of the Theosophical Society offending 
against the spirit of the foregoing Resolution thereby proves his or 
her unfitness for membership, and is to be justly regarded as not in 
conformity with the nature, spirit, and teachings of true Theosophy.” 

Many and forcible, too, are the warnings against the terrible 
dangers of the indiscriminate practice of hypnotism or mesmerism 
by the morally unfit, but there can be no Theosophist who will not 
protest with all his force against the inquisitorial and Draconian bill 
that was introduced in the Senate of the United States, on Dec. 22nd, 
1892—a bill ‘‘to prohibit electro-magnetizing, mesmerizing, or hypno- 
tizing human beings, or affecting one person through another, by 
electricity, and to declare the same to be a crime against the law of 
nations, and to define its punishment.” 

The draft of the bill lies before us, with ‘“‘a syllabus and list of 
authorities exposing mysticism” (?) appended, and shows throughout 
from beginning to end the hand and heart of the most narrow-minded 
bigotry and the spirit of the inquisition. It is put forward in the name 
of Christianity—save the mark—and is in every line a blasphemy 
against the spirit of the compassionate Master depicted in the gospel 
traditions. Section five runs as follows: 

“That the punishment for the violation of sections one, two, or 
three of this act shall be death, and for the violation of section four 
the offender shall be punished by a fine not less than five thousand 
dollars, and not more than twenty thousand dollars, and by imprison- 
ment during his natural life, or for a term of years not less than two.” 


He 


* 
A ZOROASTRIAN TREASURE. 
The Times of India, of Oct. 2nd, tells the tale of a most precious 
Yasna MS., said to be written at Cambay in A.D. 1328, which has for 
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long been lying neglected among a heap of books in the possession of 
some illiterate Dastur or other. The writer of the notice also touches 
incidentally on the great influence which Zoroastrianism had on the 
Hebrew religion. The concluding paragraphs run as follows: 

“The Yasna MS. suggests the probability of discovering many a 
rare, if not unique, treasure of sacred lore among the heaps of ancient 
books now remaining unappreciated in the possession of illiterate 
Parsee priestly families. Dr. Mills came to know of this MS., and 
succeeded in getting it as a gift for the Bodleian from the Dastur. The 
University, at Dr. Mills’ suggestion, undertook to reproduce it in fac- 
simile for the use of scholars in all parts of the world, and who may 
now work upon this unique MS. at their leisure in their own homes. 
This, so far as we know, is the first facsimile of any ancient Zoroastrian 
MS. published, and its publication should incite the modern Parsees to 
follow in the wake of Oxford and reproduce some of their valuable 
manuscripts for the use of scholars at a distance. Dr. Mills’ labours on 
the Gathas, which form a part of the Yasna, have already borne rich 
fruit in Oxford, as may be seen from Canon Cheyne’s recently published 
Bampton lectures. This great Hebraist and Old Testament critic has 
succeeded in proving the very great influence of Zoroastrianism, and 
especially of the Gathas, on the Hebrew religion as embodied in the 
book of Psalms. So great was it that ‘had it not come into contact 
with Zoroastrianism, Israel,’ says Professor Cheyne, ‘would, historically 
speaking, have struggled in vain to satisfy its religious aspirations!’ 
He therefore appeals to advanced theological students to follow with 
more interest the progress of Zoroastrian studies, and thinks that their 
interest will be rewarded by fresh insight, not only into the meaning of 
the Psalter, but also into that of the Pauline and the Johannine 


writings.” 


THE ANTIQUITY OF THE GAME OF CHESS. 

In the Index of /szs Unverled the student will find the statement 
“Chess played in Egypt and India 5,000 years ago,” with reference to 
vol. i. p. 544, where we read as follows: 

“On the walls of the palace of Amenoph II at Thebes, the king is 
represented as playing chess with the queen. This monarch reigned 
long before the Trojan war. In India the game is known to have been 
played 5,000 years ago.” 

This is now confirmed by a recent ‘‘remarkable discovery in Egypt,” 
as the Pall Mall Gazette styles it in its issue of Oct. 21st. The remark- 
able discovery is as follows: 

‘“‘Chess-players, with a turn for the history of their strategic amuse- 
ment, will be interested to learn that all the hypotheses as to the origin 
of the game have suddenly been ‘mated’ by a recent extraordinary 
discovery in Egypt. It was generally assumed until now that the 
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ancient Indians had invented chess; that it was introduced from India 
to Persia in the sixth century; and that by the Arabs, and in con- 
sequence of the Crusades, it spread from East to West. It is true the 
Chinese—who invented many things in times long gone by which had 
afterwards to be reinvented in Hurope—assert that they can trace chess 
in their own country to about two hundred years before our era. Now, 
there can certainly be no doubt that in the character of the figures at 
present used, and in some of the words connected with the game—such 
an Indian, Persian, and Arabic 


as ‘schach’ (Shah) and maft, or ‘mate’ 
influence is traceable. 

“But here comes news of the latest excavations on the pyramid 
field of Sakkara, which have brought to light a wall-painting, on which 
a high official is represented as playing chess with a partner at the time 
of the government of King Teta, who belonged to the sixth dynasty. 
Professor Lepsius formerly assigned the reign of that monarch to about 
the year 2,700 B.C. Professor Brugsch, correcting this chronology, puts 
it back to still greater antiquity, namely to the year 3,300 B.c. So that 
chess would have been known in the once mysterious land of Mizraim 
something like 5,200 years ago!” 

* bs * 
ANCIENT EGYPTIAN IDEAS ON Gop. 

In the Journal of ‘‘L/Alliance Scientifique,” under the presidency 
of M. Léon de Rosny (Nos. 89 and go), there is a remarkable article by 
EK. Amélineau, Egyptologist and Coptic scholar, which demands notice. 
M. Amélineau among much else of interest translates some strophes of 
a wondrously beautiful hymn of Thebes to Amon-RA4. It combines 
the ideas of Pantheism and Monotheism in a striking manner, but is 
easily comprehended by those who have grasped the idea of the Demi- 
urgic or Creative Logos, or World-Soul. Thus then it runs when 
Englished from the French. 

‘‘Hail to Thee, author of all forms, 

One, who art single, yet whose arms are manifold, 

Who watchest over men when they sleep, 

And who seekest for the good of all creatures, 


% God Amon, who upholdest all things. 


‘Hail to Thee from all creatures, 
Acclamation to Thee in every region, 
Up to the height of heaven, as far as the earth extends, 
[Aye], to the depths of the sea. 
The Gods, bowed before Thy majesty, 
Exalt the souls of Him who hath emanated them; 
Rejoicing in the station of Him who is their Father, 
They say to Thee: Come in peace, O Father of the fathers of all 
the gods, 
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Who hast stretched out the sky and trodden out the earth, 
Author of [all] things, producer of beings, 

Highest prince, chief of the gods, 

We adore the minds which Thou hast placed within us, 
For Thou hast energized in us and made all, 

{ Therefore] we give Thee acclaim for Thou dwellest in us. 


“Hail to Thee, O Sun, lord of truth, 
Mysterious { dweller] in the shrine, master of the gods; 
Kephra in his barque; 
If Thou sendest forth Thy word, the gods exist; 
Thou art Toom the father of mortals. 
*Tis Thou who hast fixed their way of life, who hast made their 
existence, 
*Tis Thou who dividest the nations the one from the other, 
*Tis Thou who hearest the prayer of the oppressed. 
Thy heart goes out to him who cries to Thee; 
Thou freest the fearful from him who is too bold, 
And Thou judgest the mighty with the stricken. 
Lord of the source of blessing, His word is food: 
The Nile has come, led on by His love, 
Lord of the palm, tall with love. 
He is come to give food to mortals. 
He bestows motion upon everything: ° 
Brooding in the primordial abyss 
He brought forth the charms of the light, 
Therefore the gods rejoice at His beauty, 
And their hearts live when they see Him.” 


The Mahapuga. 

HE curious results of my examination of the cycle known as the 
Mahayuga, or 4,320,000 years, are briefly these. The cycle in 
question is taken from the Szrya Siddhanta, which was translated into 
English during the last century by a missionary, and quoted by Varaha 
Mihira in his Brihat Samhita, for all which particulars, see 7heosophist, 
November, 1888, pp. 98, 100. In Mr. Walter Old’s little book, What zs 
Theosophy ? p. 28, he speaks of the cycle of the Mahayuga as being the 
least common multiple of the periods of the planets, Saturn, Jupiter, 

Mars, Venus, Mercury, and the Moon. 
It struck me as being worth while to examine this statement; and 
I did so in regard to the planets, but omitted the Moon, as she would 
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come in anvhow. At the outset, I recollected that our astronomers, 
from Ptolemy ( 7etrabiblos, Book I, p. 8, of Ashmand’s translation) and 
ending with Mr. R. A. Proctor, were of opinion that such a cycle of the 
planets could not be computed by any means; and indeed, with the Indian, 
Greek, Arabic, and European tables extant up to the middle of the 
present century, it could not be done; nor have I anywhere found that 
it was possible in any case, though La Place tried to do it. But with 
the accurate planetary tables of Leverrier, which were finished in 1877, 
it is possible to test the truth of this great cycle; though its true length 
is not exactly given. (See Zhe Secret Doctrine, vol. i. p. 168, regarding 
all such numbers.) By this I mean, that though we could not set out 
to determine in what length of time the planets would form such a 
cycle, yet when its length is approximately given, as in the Szrya 
Siddhanta, we can now say whether the planets do come to such a 
conjtinction or not, in the time stated, or somewhere near it. 

In brief, I found that in 4,319,936°8663 Julian years, the planets and 
the Sun have the following mean geocentric motion : 


Saturn = 313°2"! Venus = 337°4 
Jupiter = 331°9° Mercury = 337°1 
Mars = 343°7° Sun = 339°2° 


I would, however, point out that the motion of Jupiter and Saturn, 
according to my own tables, should be a little faster than Leverrier 
makes them—in which case they will be each in the 339th degree; so 
that the whole would be comprised in a space of stx and a half degrees 
only. By this I mean, that if the planets had been, at any given epoch, 
found to be all in the vernal equinox in conjunction with the Sun, they 
would, in 4,319,936 years and a fraction, be found again in conjunction, 
but in the sign Pisces. This is quite in accordance with the Surya 
Siddhanta. 

But now comes in the strangest part of this curious calculation. 
In /szs Unveiled, Madame Blavatsky maintains that the ancient Rishis 
knew of the existence of the two planets Uranus and Neptune; both of 
which were unknown to our Western scientists previous to 1784. Well, 
if that were so, it struck me that they ought to be found in the grand 
conjunction of the Mahayuga along with the others. So I tried them 
by Leverrier’s elements. Judge of the satisfaction with which I looked 
upon the whole, when I found their motion in,4,319,936°8 years was 

Uranus = 339°0° Nepitinege—s242iz. 
—that is, they were quite as close to the centre of the great conjunction 


as any of the others. 
SAMUEL STUART, F.T.S. 


1 We have faithfully ‘‘followed copy,” but are tempted to suspect that Saturn’s motion should be 


331°2°.—ED. 
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Conbiction and Dogmatism. 


EVER was there an age more prone to confusion of thought than 
our own. In the rush and hurry of our “progressive civiliza- 
tion’? men seem to have no time to.think clearly, and they heap to- 
gether incongruous thoughts and label them hastily, and then work on 
as though the labelling had been done after conscientious analysis. 
This superficial and mischievous habit has shown itself very clearly 
among the members of the Theosophical Society, some of whom are 
unable to distinguish between the holding of convictions and the desire 
to dogmatize as to the convictions that should be held by others. And 
by a quaint but not uncommon turn of fate, the very people who pro- 
claim most loudly their detestation and fear of dogma are those who 
most dogmatically seek to impose their own vagueness of thought upon 
others as a thing necessary to salvation. ‘‘Whosoever will be saved, it 
is above all things necessary that he hold no belief with conviction and 
that he speak no belief with definiteness.” So runs the modern version 
of the Athanasian Creed, and alack! I am among those doomed to 
perish everlastingly, for I not only have convictions and do not scruple 
to declare them, but I also hold the yet more damnable heresy of think- 
ing that a life which is to be a force for good must believe firmly and 
speak clearly. 

A “conviction” is a proposition held clearly and definitely in the 
mind, anything of the truth of which we feel sure. On such certainties 
we build our conduct, we mould our lives. By such certainties men’s 
characters are formed. It is such certainties, and not all the drifting 
mass of thoughts that pass through our minds, that make us what we 
are. They are the anchors of the soul. Persons who have no cer- 
tainties are swayed by every gust of feeling, changed in conduct by 
every passing phase of thought, swept hither and thither by every 
streamlet of opinion. Hence the enormous importance of right beliefs, 
for error in belief will inevitably bear fruit in error of conduct, and the 
usefulness of our lives be marred by intellectual mistake and spiritual 
blindness. 

So also we see that all real science is built on certainties. Only 
when a fact is definitely established and its reality becomes a convic- 
tion, can it be of value to the world. A man of science, expounding 


1 This article was originally written for the Path, but as a contribution to the discussion now 


going on it has been forwarded also to the 7heosophist, and is printed here. 
2 
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scientific truths to the people, does not say, ‘‘It may be so, think as 
you like”: he says, “It is so; disregard it at your peril.” All that still 
awaits verification in the realm of may-be can serve as hypothesis, as 
speculation, as perhaps interesting and stimulating material for thought, 
but it offers no sure basis for the guidance of men’s lives. 

What is a dogma? In one sense of the word it is nothing more 
than a formulated statement, a clean-cut, definite presentment of a fact. 
It is a teaching put forward by knowledge, not a hypothesis but a 
certainty. In this sense every science consists of a set of dogmas 
fringed round by hypotheses, and the advanced or elementary stage 
reached by the science depends on the proportion which its dogmas 
bear to its hypotheses. . 

But the word ‘‘dogma” has come to bear an evil connotation, and 
has come to mean in the popular mind an assertion which is forced on 
others, instead of the clear presentation of a truth. And in this sense 
dogma is bad, a barrier to true knowledge and a hindrance to progress. 
If truth is to fructify in the mind, the mind must welcome it, assimilate 
it, become one with it. A truth, however true, which is authoritatively 
forced upon the mind unprepared for it, and which remains alien amid 
its surroundings, such a truth is not only useless but is a positive source 
of danger. It cramps and fetters mental action, it produces bewilder- 
ment and confusion; instead of educating it dwarfs, and it beats back 
mental capacity instead of drawing it forth. Such a dogma cannot be 
a conviction, it can only be an assertion, and its reiteration only in- 
creases its benumbing force. No man has a right to enforce his convic- 
tion on another, to demand assent to his statements, submission to his 
certainties. True to his own convictions he may be, hold to them, live 
by them, die for them: but force them on others—No. Not though 
they be the truest of truths, the most certain of certainties. 

And here, as it seems to me, comes in the rule of right conduct. 
When a man has found a truth, or thinks he has found one, which 
is calculated to be of service to mankind, he should speak it out. With- 
out such speech no intellectual progress is possible, and, historically, 
all pioneers of thought have taken this course, and by clear and un- 
hesitating affirmation of what they know to be true they have helped 
mankind to make a forward step. Men are struck by the clear asser- 
tion; it may awaken in them some response; they feel stimulated; they 
enquire, they investigate, they become convinced. But while the 
pioneer should thus speak out, he should not endeavour to coerce 
others into acceptance of his truth. Let him speak it out clearly; 
whether others accept it or not should matter not to him. He is, for 
the nonce, the mouth through which Truth speaks, and his mission is 
fulfilled in the speaking. Let him tell forth the truth, let him show its 
bearing on life, the consequences of its acceptance or rejection. Having 
thus done, his duty is discharged, and the word should be left to go on 
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its way, to be freely accepted or freely rejected by each who comes in 
contact with it. 

But, it is sometimes argued, if a truth be not capable of general 
demonstration, it should not be publicly stated. Why not? No truths, 
save the most elementary, can be demonstrated to every one. Each 
science has its abstruser verities that can only be demonstrated to those 
proficient in it, but none the less may it state these verities, assert them 
on the authority of the masters in science, state that the demonstration 
is beyond the reach of all save advanced students, and leave them to be 
accepted by the unlearned as reasonable hypotheses, congruous with 
accepted truths, or—if the unlearned so prefer—to be cast aside as un- 
verifiable. The discovery and the assertion of discovered truth are not 
to be held back to suit the meagre efforts and capacities of the in- 
different and the slothful; they have their right of rejection; let that 
suffice them. 

The application of all this as regards members of the Theosophical 
Society is clear. We have no right to lay down dogmas to which we 
demand assent, be it explicit or implicit; we have no right to treat as 
less worthy members than ourselves any of our brothers who disagree 
from our views and who reject our statements. But we have the right 
to clearly and definitely utter our convictions, whether or not they are 
capable of demonstration to every one on whose ears they may fall. 
The demonstration is attainable by all who choose to devote energy, 
time, endeavour, to gather the necessary capacities and knowledge: 
those who do not so choose—and surely such are within their right— 
have no claim to make their lack of capacity and knowledge the measure 
of our assertion. 

And let it be clearly understood that there are truths the demon- 
stration of which must be directed to the spirit and not to the intellect, 
and that the evolution of spiritual faculties is as rigorously necessary 
for their comprehension as the evolution of intellectual faculties is 
necessary to the comprehension of intellectual truths. Every one 
admits that the demonstration of a difficult philosophical proposition 
cannot be appreciated by an untrained mind, and that intellectual 
capacity must be educed ere such a demonstration can be understood. 
It is equally true that the demonstration of a spiritual truth cannot be 
effectively made to anyone in whom the spiritual faculties have not been 
educed and trained. That there is hesitation in accepting this fact, 
that there is a general claim of ability to appreciate evidences addressed 
to the spiritual faculties whereas all men admit that training is necessary 
for the intellectual, is part of that scepticism as to the reality of the 
spiritual life which is characteristic of our generation. If the spiritual 
life be a reality, then there must be conditions for its evolution, and 
until those conditions are fulfilled, the life will not manifest. To take 
but one illustration: the existence of the Masters can be proven to the 
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spiritual faculties, and their existence as Masters cannot be proven on 
the physical and intellectual planes. On the physical plane the exis- 
tence of certain men with certain powers could be shown; on the intel- 
lectual plane, their possession of certain knowledge: but the Master is 
a spiritual life, the spirit triumphant, and only to the eyes of the spirit 
can He,as such, be shown. Let those who have been happy enough to 
catch but one glimpse of Him keep that memory ever, and be willing 
at fit times to bear reverent witness to Him. But what can avail words 
on this high theme? The eyes of devotion alone can pierce the dark- 
ness, but verily the dawn shall come and we shall see. 
ANNIE BESANT. 


Theosophy Historically Conswdered as AQnder- 
(ping all Religions and Sacred Scriptures. 
[A Paper read before the Parliament of Religions, 1893. ] 


O history of either philosophies or religions would be complete or 
intelligent that lost sight of the mystic element—that super- 
sensuous realm from which all unseen causes emanate, that ideal 
world, the existence of which the thinking, reasoning mind perceives, 
but which man has never yet realized in the outer life of the world. 
Neither do we find such histories as exist ignoring this mystic realm. 
On the contrary, they all treat of it, and either, like Enfield, frankly 
confess their inability to understand the subject, or entirely misappre- 
hending the doctrines represent them as foolish or fraudulent. In 
The Gnostics and their Remains, the learned author makes the following 
remark: 

The Christian writers who have treated upon the origin and nature of these doc- 
trines were (Origen excepted) ignorant ecclesiastics, who could discern nothing in 
any religion beyond its outside forms, which they construed in the worst possible 
sense, even seeking for the most unfavourable interpretation of which such outward 
appearance was susceptible. 

If this shall seem a severe criticism of these critics, a very little 
examination of the works under question will convince any candid 
reader that it is but the simple truth. It follows, therefore, that these 
doctrines have very rarely had a fair hearing, and that to the present 
day they are entirely misunderstood because so continually misrepre- 
sented. The real doctrines have seldom been heard of in modern 
times. Beliefs that are as old as human thought, and which number 
among their adherents more than half the human race, possess a 
novelty to the average reader that is strange indeed, and for the reason 
above stated. 
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They have been distorted out of all resemblance to their true 
intent and meaning. The time has come in the progress of modern 
thought, when these old truths are being re-stated, and they will have a 
candid hearing. To accomplish this result constitutes one object of 
the Theosophical Society. 

There is a certain body of doctrines designated as Theosophy, and 
while these doctrines embody many truths, designated by many names, 
known to all history, and underlying all great religions and philo- 
sophies, they concern also the very foundations of all real science, and 
all true knowledge, no less than the basis of ethics. 

It would be difficult to trace these doctrines in detail through the 
religious and philosophical history of man since the beginning of the 
Christian era, for two reasons: first, on account of the misapprehen- 
sion and consequent misrepresentation already referred to; and, second, 
for the reason that they have been held sacred and secret, requiring a 
key for their interpretation. The reasons for this secrecy need not 
here be entered into, for no one at all conversant with the subject will 
deny the fact. The author of 7he Gnostics and their Remains, to whom 
I am indebted for many valuable suggestions, says: 

Secret Societies, especially that one of which the maxim was, as Clemens tells 
us, the truly wise one, “Learn to know all, but keep thyself unknown,” erect no 
monuments to attract the public attention; they deal in symbols to be privately 
circulated, or else they embody their tenets in mystic drawings like the Ophite 
Diagramma, and in papyri, long since committed to the flames. 

Now, in view of these facts, viz., the misrepresentations derived by 
the ignorant from the outer form and symbols on the one hand, and con- 
cealment by the initiated on the other, it may very naturally be asked, 
How can anyone in modern times, or since the decline of the Mysteries 
in Greece and elsewhere, determine what these doctrines really are? 
Certain it is that mere curiosity or idle and ignorant speculation can 
never discern them. To such as these they are for ever a sealed book. 
But just as all great religions have had their inspired teachers, their 
seers and prophets, so has the Secret Doctrine had its wise interpreters 
in all ages. What music was to the intuitive genius of a Beethoven or 
a Mozart, and what it became under their interpretation—a revelation 
of beauty and harmony—such has the Secret Science ever been to 
those who know, and such their revelations to ‘“‘the listening ear and 
the faithful breast.” 

In order to be able to trace these doctrines, in outline at least, 
through the ages, one must first know what they are. 

The Secret Doctrine establishes three fundamental propositions: 

(az) An Omnipresent, Eternal, Boundless, and Immutable Principle on which all 
speculation is impossible, since it transcends the power of human conception and 
could only be dwarfed by any human expression or similitude.1 


1 Of. cit., i. 14, et seqg. 
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This fundamental idea must be grasped and followed through 
varied forms of expression and under many names, and no other 
proposition can be entertained that is inconsistent with it. The second 
postulate is: 

(0) The Eternity of the Universe iz toto, as a boundless plane; periodically 
“‘the playground of numberless Universes incessantly manifesting and disappear- 
ing,” called the ‘Manifesting Stars” and the “Sparks of Eternity.’ The appear- 
ance and disappearance of worlds is like a regular tidal ebb of flux and reflux. 

Herein is postulated the Law of Cycles, alike applicable to atoms 
or suns, to individual man as to solar systems. The third postulate is: 

(c) The fundamental identity of all Souls with the Universal Over-Soul, the 
latter being itself an aspect of the Unknown Root; and the obligatory pilgrimage 
for every Soul—a spark of the former—through the Cycle of Incarnation (or Neces- 
sity) in accordance with Cyclic and Karmic Law, during the whole term. 

From these three fundamental propositions the entire philosophy 
unfolds or emanates, just as Cosmos issues from the One Eternal Prin- 
ciple. Iam not aware that the doctrines thus clearly formulated can 
anywhere be found outside the writings of H. P. Blavatsky. The 
philosophy of evolution thus set forth furnishes a key by which the 
mysterious chambers and secret crypts of antiquity may be opened and 
explored. 

The pivotal doctrine of the Esoteric philosophy admits no privileges or special 
gifts to man, save those won by his own Ego through personal effort and merit, 
throughout a long series of metempsychoses and reincarnations. 

Bearing these fundamental ideas in mind, we may briefly consider 
a few among the almost innumerable number of their representatives 
and embodiments during the past twenty-six centuries. 

It is a familiar saying that all our great religions and philosophies 
have come from the far East. If this be true in a general sense, it is 
true in a special sense regarding the Secret Wisdom. King says that: 

So long as philosophy was cultivated in Greece, India was ever regarded as the 
ultimate and pure source of true wisdom. 

Pherecydes, the first preceptor of Pythagoras, is said by Josephus 
to have derived his doctrines from the Egyptians, and his illustrious 
pupil and the founder of the Italic School of Philosophy, went also to 
Egypt to complete his studies. Neither of these philosophers is 
known to have committed his doctrines to writing. Egypt was at 
that time the seat of learning, with colleges at Heliopolis, Thebes, 
Memphis, etc. 

Iamblichus relates that Pythagoras, after spending twenty-two 
years in the schools of Egypt, went to the far East to converse with the 
Persian and Chaldean Magi, and with the Indian Gymnosophists. 
The real source of the learning of Pythagoras being thus clearly 
defined, the doctrines he taught but confirm their source. In a form 
more or less veiled by symbol and allegory he taught the Secret Doctrine. 
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Following Pythagoras came Buddha, the great Indian reformer of 
Brahmanism, whose entire life and doctrines were but an expression of 
the traditions and philosophy of the old Wisdom-Religion. The 
Socratic doctrine as expounded by Plato constituted the very soul of 
the Greek philosophy, and the influence of the Porch and the Academy 
not only constituted the glory of Greece and later of Alexandria, and 
largely influenced the early Christian philosophy, but influence the 
world to-day, as they have entered into the thought of all great thinkers 
and writers for the past twenty-five hundred years. Plato was an 
Initiate, and the core of his philosophy is the three postulates already 
quoted. 

The Essenes, whom Philo Judzus and Josephus describe as existing 
in Palestine at the time of Christ, King declares to have been ‘“‘ Buddh- 
ist monks in every particular,’ as proved by the Edicts of Ashoka. 
The word Essenes or Hessenes, is derived from the Arabic hessan—pure. 
One has only to read the accounts given by Philo and Josephus to learn 
the identity of the doctrines of the Essenes with those of Jesus, bearing 
in mind that both the Essenes and Christ speak of a Secret Doctrine 
not to be revealed to the multitude. 

Some twenty years ago De Quincy in a popular essay took the 
position that: 

Unless it can be shown that the Essenes were the early Cliristians it must be 
conceded that there was no need of a revelation through Christ, as his teachings 
were all anticipated by the Essenes. 

The Essenes were sworn not to speak of their doctrine except 
among themselves, and they were sworn also not to write of it, except 
in allegory and symbolism. This is expressly stated by Philo; and upon 
this and other statements, Eusebius, as late as the fourth century, gives 
the opinion that the Gospels and Epistles of the New Testament were 
the secret books of the Essenes. In proof of this Eusebius cites the 
exercises, festivals, and rules in vogue among the Essenes as recorded 
by Philo, and declares them to be the same as practised by the Chris- 
tians of his own day. Eusebius was anxious to show that the Essenes 
were the early Christians, when the fact is, that the Christians were the 
later Essenes, added to their number ‘from without,” in other words, 
the “uninitiated,” who possessed a portion of the secret wisdom, or 
Gnosis, revealed to them by Jesus, preserved by the sages of the Jewish 
people before the time of Christ, and derived originally from the Hessan 
or pure Buddhist monks. Buddha originated these doctrines no more 
than did Jesus, for we find them taught by Plato, Pythagoras and 
Zoroaster, if we but follow the key for their interpretation. 

Of the many schools that flourished during the first three centuries 
of the Christian era, there are two of paramount importance to our 
present study. These were the school of the Gnostics and that of the 
Theosophists founded by Ammonius Saccas. ‘It is a noticeable fact 
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that neither Zoroaster, Buddha, Orpheus, Pythagoras, Confucius, Socrates 
nor Ammonius Saccas, committed anything to writing.” Whatever we 
now possess of their teachings has been derived from their disciples or 
from their contemporaries. For the best record of the Gnostic teach- 
ings we are indebted to the Church Fathers, through their attempts to 
refute and destroy them. King declares himself most indebted to Zhe 
Refutation of all Heresies, a work composed by Hippolytus, Bishop of 
Ostia, who was himself put to death A.p. 222. Irenzeus and Origen, 
with the same purpose in view, contributed largely to the same result. 

The Gnostic teachings seem first to have been promulgated by Simon 
Magus, then by Meander and by Basilides at Alexandria, who died 
about A.D. 138 and was followed by Valentinus, who was born of Jewish 
parents at Alexandria and who was styled the ‘‘profoundest doctor” of 
them all. 

The fundamental doctrines held in common by all the chiefs of the Gnésis was 
that the visible creation was not the work of the Supreme Deity, but of the 
Demiurgos, a simple emanation, and several degrees removed from the Godhead. 

This doctrine of emanations may be traced in the earlier teachings 
to which we have referred. It was derived jointly from the Zendavesta 
and the Kabalah, and was thus of Chaldzeo-Persian and Indo-Egyptian 
origin. It was taught in the Mysteries of Initiation, and was then, as it 
is now, a Theosophical doctrine. 

The Magi and the Kabalists were Initiates and Theosophists, and 
the Gnostics taught the same philosophy. The seven-fold form in 
which all emanations proceed, the seven planes in nature and the seven 
principles in man, were more immediately derived from the Kabalah, 
of Chaldzo-Persian origin, under the form of Angels, Principalities 
and Powers, the same as the Gods of the earlier Greek writers, the 
“Creators” and “Builders” of Zhe Secret Doctrine. This septenary 
teaching was especially pronounced with the Ophite sect, a branch of 
the Gnostic school. Against this doctrine of emanations, the Church 
Fathers waged a continual warfare, and the so-called heresies of the 
early Church arose through these discussions, and the attempt to 
establish the doctrine of a personal God, and the bitter disputes con- 
cerning the nature of Christ; and though many a Church Father was 
tinctured with Gnosticism, they were over-ruled or destroyed by the 
more ignorant priests with the rabble at their backs, resulting in giving 
to the Christian world a personal, male Deity and vicarious atonement 
in place of the more beneficent and philosophical doctrine. Antiquity 
shows no worse type than the Jewish Jehovah, and no worse confusion 
than the theological disputes regarding the Docetic Gnosis. 

The school of Theosophists founded by Ammonius Saccas arose 
about the middle of the third century. - His followers, Porphyry, 
Plotinus, Proclus, Iamblichus and many others, were styled Neo- 
platonists. 
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Their motive aimed, it is true, at a revival of the philosophy of 
Plato, but Ammonius undertook to bring order out of chaos, agreement 
out of fierce controversy, and so to bring about the reign of Universal 
Brotherhood, among all classes. He undertook to show that the 
fundamental doctrines were the same among many sects. Among the 
Gnostics the severest penalty for those who refused to listen or to 
believe was want of knowledge and subjugation to Matter, and with 
Ammonius and his followers, ignorance was considered a misfortune, 
and disbelief no crime. Both Gnostics and Theosophists taught Re- 
incarnation and Karma, as did, in one form or another, nearly all 
philosophies and religions of antiquity. Indeed, even a superficial 
examination of the history of Gnosticism and Neoplatonism will show, 
provided it be intelligently made and without prejudice, that the move- 
ment inaugurated in 1875 by H. P. Blavatsky, was almost identical with 
that undertaken more than fifteen centuries ago by Ammonius Saccas. 
The teachings are substantially the same, and the motives identical. 
Here then is a direct line of descent. From Pythagoras to Plato, with 
the teachings of Buddha laying more stress on ethics than on philo- 
sophy, and so as a reformer founding a new religion on that already 
growing corrupt; thence through the Essenes and the Alexandrian 
Therapeutee, in the time of Christ, Jesus taught the same doctrine and 
instituted the same reform in Judaism as had Buddha in Brahmanism. 
The Gnostics and Theosophists kept alive the old philosophy of the 
Vedas, the Zendavesta, the Kabalah and the Egyptian Secret Wisdom 
—always Theosophy—the Secret Doctrine, till the sublime philosophy 
received a check under Constantine, and with the Mohammedan con- 
quest and the burning of the Alexandrian Library, the dark ages began. 

Divine philosophy was compelled to yield to brute force and ecclesi- 
astical supremacy. These same theosophical doctrines found a home 
in Arabia with the Alchemists of the Middle Ages, and for centuries 
were known to the Western world through the alchemical nomenclature. 
They may also be traced in the songs of the Troubadours and Minne- 
singers, as these wandering minstrels roamed over Europe in the 
Middle Ages. Ljike the Beatrice of Dante, the ‘“‘Lady-Love” of the 
Troubadour was often the ‘Divine Sophia,” while in many a legend 
and fairy tale, like “Colin Clout” and the ‘‘Redbook of Appin,” was 
the same secret disguised. 

Roger Bacon in the thirteenth century and Paracelsus in the 
fourteenth stand as Theosophists and Initiates in the Secret Doctrine. 
Time will not permit points in comparison, nor even the naming of all 
authors or writings that bear direct testimony to the theosophical ° 
doctrines. The Society of Rosicrucians, originating, it is supposed, in 
the fourteenth century, might be classed as Platonic, Gnostic, Theo- 
sophic, Kabalistic, Masonic or Alchemic, for the simple reason that it 
embodied, philosophized upon, and yet concealed, the Secret Doctrine. 
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The philosophical systems of Newton, Descartes, Leibnitz, and 
Spinoza, all embody postulates and principles found in the Secret 
Doctrine, and can on this basis be reconciled with each other. ‘There 
would be little difficulty in establishing Sir Isaac Newton’s indebted- 
ness to the writings of the “Teutonic Theosopher,” Jakob Bohmen, by 
both historical and philosophical evidence, as Andreas Freher and 
William Law were contemporaries of Newton, and for the further 
reason that copious translations from the writings of Bohmen were 
found among Newton’s posthumous papers. No principle embodied 
in the philosophy of Newton is absent from the writings of BOhmen. 
What Newton did was to give to these philosophical principles a 
scientific expression and a mathematical formulary, so as to fit in with 
the advancing scientific thought of the age. Newton’s first law, that 
attraction and repulsion are equal and opposite, is but a mathematical 
formulation of the old Hindt doctrine of the “pairs of opposites,” or 
the dualism of nature as taught in the Kabalah, and in all the Mysteries. 

Tracing these doctrines in the oldest religions, whether in the 
Vedas, the’ Egyptian, Chaldean or earlier Greek Mysteries, or in the 
Kabalah, and comparing them with the secret teachings of the Essenes, 
the Gnostics, the Alexandrian Theosophists, the Rosicrucians, and the 
Medizeval Alchemists, we find not only general agreement and sub- 
stantial harmony, but far more consistency than among scientists from 
the days of Newton in regard to the estimated heat of the sun; or 
between theories of the present day regarding the constitution of 
matter, or the nature of the atom. If modern science can be called 
exact, these older doctrines cannot be called fanciful. There is con- 
tained in these old teachings a science more exact and profound than 
is yet known to modern times, for the ancient Initiated were not only 
the most subtle metaphysicians, and the most correct reasoners, they 
were in the truest sense Philosophers. 

The three postulates of the Secret Doctrine are to be found in all 
these old philosophies. They have been compared and annotated 
through H. P. Blavatsky and the authors of her Secret Doctrine. Such 
comparison will show that revelation and inspiration are not the ex- 
clusive possession of any one religion, least of all do they belong 
exclusively to the youngest of these religions, the Christian. It can be 
demonstrated that every religion has an underlying esoteric basis, and 
that basis is the Secret Doctrine. 

If the history, rituals, and glyphics of Free Masonry be examined 
with such knowledge of the Kabalah as is furnished by Mr. J. Ralston 
Skinner, not a shadow of doubt can remain as to its origin and signifi- 
cance. Its ancient land-marks are but the outer form, the dead letter, 
of the most ancient initiation into the Mysteries of Occult Theosophy. 
More than one Masonic writer, like Dr. Oliver and Dr. Mackey, trace 
Masonry to the Secret Society of the Essenes, and the most common 
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traditions of Masonry claim Zoroaster and Pythagoras as ancient 
Masters in the craft. 

The entire philosophy and rituals of Masonry cluster round the 
legend of Hiram Abif, the ‘‘widow’s son,” who lost his life in the 
defence of his integrity. The Mystery of Christ, who, like Krishna 
before him, was the “son of a virgin,” deals with the same Secret 
Wisdom. The “son of the widow,” and the ‘son of the virgin,” are 
alike fatherless. This is the Great Secret, the Mystery of the Ages. 
One and all, from beginning to end, these mysteries—old and for ever 
new—conceal the knowledge of the nature of the soul and its journey 
through matter. The Essenes held this secret under oath of perpetual 
concealment, as did every ancient Mystery. Jesus partially revealed it 
to the Gentiles, and therefore the Jews, who knew the secret, conspired 
with the rabble to put him to death, in conformity with the prescribed 
‘ penalty; Socrates before the time of Jesus, and Paul afterwards, suffered 
the same penalty. All three may have been rather self-taught than 
formally initiated. Those who then possessed the secret through the 
process of initiation had in each case abused their power, and prosti- 
tuted their knowledge, and yet they refused either to reform or to 
permit any outer revelation. Neither Ancient nor Modern Mysteries, 
nor Secret Societies have, or ever had, anything to conceal from ‘‘him 
who knows” the mystery of the human soul; its origin, nature, journey 
through matter and return to Paradise, or absorption in Nirvana. 

The self-taught mystic who derives his knowledge through his own 
spiritual intuitions, or by subjective illumination, without a knowledge 
of the philosophy of the Secret Doctrine, is usually a religious enthusiast, 
oradreamer. He may even found areligion ora school, but he can never 
become a real Initiator. He may possess the “Doctrine of the Heart,” 
and perform apparent “miracles,” but is not likely to become an adept 
over all the occult forces of nature. The perfection of man requires the 
complete at-one-mentof body, soul, and spirit, or universal consciousness, 
with perfect knowledge, and hence the power to use for the highest good. 

John Reuchlin, the head of the ‘“‘Humanists,” the preceptor of 
Luther, called also the ‘‘Father of the Reformation,” was a profound 
Kabalist, and undertook to reform the abuses of his times on theo- 
sophical lines. He resisted successfully the raid of the Dominican 
nonks and other bitter assailants, but failed to engraft the wise and 
pure theosophical doctrines on the gross ignorance of his times. A 
glimpse of these doctrines under theological dress may be found in an 
anonymous little volume called, Theologia Germanica, supposed to have 
been written by a member of a sect called the “Friends of God.’ This 
book was a great favourite with Luther, as was Reuchlin himself, as 
shown in Luther’s letters. The abuses of superstition gave place to 
the dogma of faith, and knowledge and light derived through Theo- 
sophy fell to the rear. The age was too materialistic, the ignorance too 
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gross and dense. The Protestant Reformation might otherwise have 
been a very different affair indeed. 

A single conclusion remains to be drawn. So far as outer records 
go, or inner meaning has been revealed, this old philosophy, this 
ancient science, this Wisdom-Religion, was as perfect and as well 
known in the days of Pythagoras as at any later period. Plato added 
nothing to it. He but transmitted, or concealed, that which he had 
been taught in the mysteries of Initiation. 

The conclusion is obvious. *This Secret Wisdom dates back to the 
building of the Pyramids and is embodied in the Vedanta of old India; 
and not only were the most ancient sages and Rishis Initiates, but the 
true wisdom has been preserved and transmitted from age to age; and 
the Masters spoken of by H. P. Blavatsky, the real authors and in- 
> ‘The evidence 
may be found along the lines I have so imperfectly sketched, and is 
confirmed for all but the ignorant and the scornful in H. P. Blavatsky’s 
great work. To the student who is really in search of the truth, the 
evidence is convincing and overwhelming in favour of the existence of 
a core of truth, represented in numberless forms, and running through 
the countless ages, preserved and transmitted by genuine Initiates, and 
this core of truth is Theosophy. 


spirers of her Secret Doctrine, exist to-day as ‘‘ Mahatméas.’ 


Theosophy has, therefore, a history and a literature but little 
known and seldom even suspected in these later times. No discovery 
of modern science, no well-defined and well-authenticated principle of 
modern philosophy, exists to-day that was unknown to the genuine 
Initiate of old. The ‘Great Secret” was never fully revealed except 
as a matter of experience of the soul. One must understand this fact, 
and its bearing upon the process of obtaining real knowledge, in order 
to be able to follow understandingly even the outer text, or those 
general principles embodied in the language of symbolism. The 
deeper mysteries are incapable of other expression as they pertain to 
the soul’s experience. Initiation is, therefore, in the truest sense an 
evolution. The Great Secret is taught theoretically and philosophically, 
and put in practical demonstration by the neophyte under guidance of 
his instructors. This is the meaning of the travesty among Masons 
on “Practical” and ‘‘Symbolical” or ‘‘ Theoretical Masonry.” 

Language is, therefore, inadequate to convey these deeper secrets 
to the ignorant. Symbolism conceals them from the profane and 
records them for the knowing. Concealment may be considered 
necessary where revelation is impossible except through long training 
and experience. To conceal, and record in symbols, are therefore 
synonymous. Herein lies the key of the Secret Doctrine, and the 
esoteric basis of all true religions. To experience is to know, the 
foundation of all wisdom. The Secret Doctrine and the Wisdom- 
Religion are therefore the same, viz., Theosophy. J, D. Buck. 
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Che Hattle of Salamis. 


N the third day of the month of Tishrin, or as you moderns term 
it October, four hundred and eighty years before the birth of 
Christ, I watched that great sea battle of Salamis; first at my post asa 
soldier in the Sidonian contingent of the fleet of Persia, where I saw 
only as much of the engagement as a fighter can see while in the midst 
of battle, and afterwards when liberated from my body and duty by the 
order of King Xerxes, as I stood beside him along with the vast host 
slain on that and other days, and watched, as he was doing, the down- 
fall of his hopes. 

We had lost heavily before this day by the resistless force of tem- 
pests, and at Artemisium, yet still possessed over a thousand ships, 
whereas the enemy had only a little over three hundred, while as for 
our armies on shore, they were more numerous than the leaves of the 
trees; therefore, as we locked the Spartans, Athenians, and Corinthians 
inside the narrow straits, it seemed as if they must be already captured, 
and would be demolished as had been those Spartans at Thermopyle 
who so vainly attempted to oppose the advance of our myriads—for it is 
only a question of time when hosts pour themselves against units, a 
question of time and lives, and King Xerxes had these at his command 
to throw away as he thought fit. 

As one of these units, the battle had but little interest to me at 
first, the trireme in which I served as archer had escaped the rocks of 
Mount Pelion, and the rush of the Athenians at Artemisium, and might 
also come out of this engagement, for we were placed near the mouth 
of the strait leading to the Bay of EHleusis, protected by the Cyprian 
ships that occupied the space between us and the Greeks, while along 
the narrow straits lay the Cilician, Pamphylian, Ionian and Persian 
fleets, as closely p cked as they could lie together—too closely packed, 
as the sequel proy :d. 

To our left stood the main army of Persia on the shores of AYgaleos 
stretching from where we lay to the back of the cliff whereon the throne 
of Xerxes was planted; here he could overlook the strait and issue his 
directions, while his scribes wrote down the actions and courage or 
cowardice of those beneath this lofty perch. 

For two hours after daybreak we were shrouded in mist, so that we 
could not see each other; then as one trireme after another loomed out 
of this lifting veil in all their beauty of gilding and carved work, I 
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think no fairer sight ever greeted the eyes of man—sail beyond sail 
broke out of the silvery curtain, those nearest in all shades of ruddi- 
ness merging to purple, with the oars at their sides glistening like 
grasshoppers’ legs, until the whole space round us seemed to be crowded 
with great transparent wings all outspread and ready to fly. 

While I was still looking upon this wondrous sight of radiant 
colouring, the Athenian trumpets sounded, followed by the splashing 
of many oars and the loud war-song as their small and sharp-beaked 
triremes rushed upon us; and then the battle began, and with it con- 
fusion, for we were so bulky and so dense that we could neither turn 
about nor advance, but broke our oars against the oars of the other 
ships, as we tried to move out of the way of these sharp advancing 
prows. 

Onward they rushed upon us as we lay like helpless logs before 
them, breaking great holes in the sides of those triremes which they 
struck, and sinking them quickly with all on board, so that even before 
the morning mists had completely rolled away, I saw ten vessels heel 
over and go to the bottom. Like vast purple spectres they looked 
between the time of their appearance and their vanishing beneath the 
waves, and all the while we could do nothing except watch and wait 
for our own turn to come. 

Not a breath of air stirred the upper space, and upon each cross- 
pole hung the brown sails limply, while the din of instruments joining 
with the shrieks of the wounded and the savage pzean of the fighters 
made a turmoil that was hideous to us who were now compelled to 
wait. 

All along the line the battle was raging furiously, while these little 
Greek ships darted about doing deadly damage, yet keeping clear of 
the spearmen and archers. We poured our arrows into their midst so 
thickly that the sky was darkened in parts with them, but we could 
not get near to them, while they did with us as they would, for by 
this time many of our best ships had become entangled and could not 
be separated, but drifted along with the tide, while those on board 
could only curse the stupidity of our commanders and our own mis- 
fortunes. 

I saw many strange sights that morning. Some of our own allies 
running down the triremes of their friends in their blind panic and 
wantonly leaving them to perish, that is, those who had room to use 
their oars. Yet we did not tamely submit to be slaughtered, for although 
it was only for our master we were there, and surrounded by allies who 
were out of sympathy with each other, we tried to do our duty to 
Xerxes and defend ourselves. 

But fate was against us on this campaign, or rather our enemies ; 
had the past heroes of Greece helping them in their holy cause, for by 
midday the trireme in which I was, with some others, had been forced 
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out of the engagement and driven ashore near to the cliff of AYgaleos, 
where the Persian tyrant was watching our mishap. After this our 
share in the fight was over. 

What excuses our captains made I know not, nor cared about after 
our doom had been met. Nine hundred and fifty of us were con- 
demned and promptly beheaded by the soldiers, who took us prisoners. 
And then I rose from my gory and headless corpse, and took my place 
with the others beside that haughty king, who had so foolishly robbed 
himself of our services, and made us, with a swish of the sword, free 
men and able to judge himcalmly. I had knelt to receive my sentence, 
the disgraced slave of a remorseless and cowardly tyrant, and rose up 
in a moment of time, at liberty and with nothing more than calm 
curiosity to see the termination of the fight—all the shame of our 
disgrace, all the dread of our defeat, all the fever of battle had left me, 
for I had become a spectator instead of an actor in the drama. 

And this is what I saw. A wretched anger-driven slave, decked 
out with gaudy trappings, writhing upon a golden throne, and a vast 
army of serfs trembling before his mad and impotent fury, and round 
him and them myriads of calm and dignified souls looking on, as I was 
now able to do, with wonder at the weak fury and the abject fear which 
that folly produced. 

Xerxes was no longer Xerxes the mighty master of men, but a 
thing too contemptible to look upon with any other feeling than com- 
passion, for he seemed a miserable object, who had been dragged 
through a shamble, and left on that throne all dank and dripping with 
blood and mire, so that even the meanest of his slaves appeared a king 
beside him, for the fury which now swayed him had less dignity about 
it than the fear that moved the others—they, at least, were so far clean, 
whereas he was unutterably loathsome and foul to look upon. 

It was easy to distinguish the men still in the body from those that 
had been liberated, by the abjectness or eagerness of the mortals and 
the calmness and air of freedom which the immortals wore as they 
stood beside their comrades and waited for their release. Over a third 
of this vast army guarding the throne which that bedraggled object 
occupied had left their bodies on the road from Persia. Yet a passion- 
less curiosity made them still march along with the army as spectators 
only, and, like those others, I had left my arms and armour behind me 
on the sea-shore where my body lay. 

These spirit legions were getting fresh recruits every second of 
time that passed, while the king writhed and fumed upon his gore- 
stained throne. They came from the strait in ship-crews, as the 
triremes and smaller vessels went down, yet on no face of these new 
arrivals did I mark any other expression saving the interest of spectators 
ataplay. What they may have endured at their drowning had left no 
traces upon them, indeed I could remember nothing myself of that 
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moment except the kneeling down to receive the sword of the heads- 
man and the springing up again free and active, so that personally I 
had as little inclination to reproach him for this order of release as 
I had to honour him for his previous fancied superiority, now that I 
could see him as he really was. 

Still the battle was raging furiously beneath us, and each eye was 
turned to watch that interesting sight. Everywhere the Greeks were 
gaining the victory, and I could now see the cause of their success; 
for while with the Persians, who were the invaders, each man that fell 
was a man irrevocably lost to the king, who had claimed and chained 
their bodies, every patriot Greek who fell sprang up more powerful to 
help his fellow patriots. 

The air was swarming with these war-like spirits, they were 
struggling on the decks of the Persian triremes, paralyzing the arms of 
the fighters, blinding the eyes of the steersmen and guiding them so 
that they ran foul of each other, locking the masts and cross-poles 
together so that they were rendered useless, whispering panic thoughts 
into their hearts and filling the hearts of their own comrades with 
courage and judgment, while we stood without a thrill of sympathy 
by the side of this pitiful tyrant watching for the end that we saw 
coming. 

The Spartans who fell at Thermopyle and the men of Artemisium 
were there also and many more beside; heroes from Marathon and older 
battles, they came to help their countrymen, fired with the love of their 
country—that imperishable love which had filled their souls at the hour 
of liberation and still chained them to their native land; and a mighty 
unity of purpose made them act as one man, so that the air was palpi- . 
tating with the fire and force of patriotism, before which the spirits of 
the hirelings and serfs of Persia grew faint and helpless. 

Our army, the horsemen, charioteers and infantry were like locusts 
as they filled the land, and our ships a wondrous multitude as they 
occupied the straits, but they dwindled into insignificance before those 
mighty myriads of air heroes who crowded space until there was no 
spot free from them; and as their lightning strokes fell, the men 
staggered and looked about them wildly, leaving their hearts exposed to 
the swords and arrows of the mortal Greeks whom these immortals led 
on to the assault. 

Many times I saw them cover a Persian trireme from the deck to 
the mast-head, clinging to the ropes like vultures, until the Greek 
prows struck against it, and then by the force of their united wills 
dragging it to the bottom before another blow could be struck, while 
Xerxes raved like a madman as he watched his ships go down and the 
Greeks rush on to another. 

It was a woesome sight to see the broken pieces of those vessels 
strew the waves; as for the corpses we cared little about them, for the 
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men themselves joined us almost at once, but the ships which had been 
our pride, as Phcenicians, were destroyed utterly. 

All through that afternoon the battle continued at different points 
until nearly two hundred of our ships had been sunk, and now as the 
sun began to set, the wind rose and drove the vessels still more hope- 
lessly together until they were clustered as closely as if within a har- 
bour, then the Greeks rowing back from our fleet as a lion does before 
the last spring, drew in their oars and quickly set their light sails. 

Over by the west the sun hung a ball of crimson surrounded by pur- 
ple films, while on high clustered masses of ruddy gold trailing away to 
blue, green, and flushings of red and white, andin the dusk of cloud and 
cliff shadow, wallowed the Persian fleet, the crews striving with all their 
might to cut themselves free and make use of that night breeze for flight. 

Then I saw the two hundred and sixty Greek triremes dash forward 
with their sails swelling, the foam curling about their prows and leaving 
a boil of white behind, and with them those myriads of spirits. 

Down they rushed upon the Persian ships that had also started 
moving, but slowly, for they could not get the wind by reason of their 
closeness; then came the wild mingling of shouts and shrieks as the 
vessels struck and heeled over, and next a vast crowd of spirits joined 
us from the ocean and the island of Psyttaleia, while the sun went 
down, and after it floated the spirit army of conquering heroes. 

HuME NISBET. 


Ebsen's Gdlorks in the Hight of Cheosophy. 
[A Paper read before the Blavatsky Lodge, T. S.] 

EFORE entering on the direct matter of my paper, as the subject 
lies somewhat out of the usual lines of lectures and papers we 

are in the habit of discussing at these Lodge meetings, I should like to 
say one or two words in explanation of the reasons which have led me 
to believe that Ibsen’s works are not unworthy of the attention of 
those who are interested in the spread of Theosophic teachings. One 
fact, at any rate, seems obvious, and that is, the more varied the mode 
of presentment of any truth the larger is the number of people whose 
hearts will be reached by that truth; and so long as the truths are 
assimilated, the form in which the teachings are presented matters 
little or not at all, and we as Theosophists ought, I think, to welcome 
any author in whose works we can find enshrined any of what to us 
are vital truths. Especially does this seem to me to be the case at 
this particular and fateful epoch, for such indeed it must be con- 
sidered by those amongst us who accept as true the hints as to the 
working of the cyclic laws which have been given out by the Founders 
of the Theosophical Society. For if we are indeed even now ap- 
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proaching the close of one of the minor cycles and within the space 
of a few short years be entering on a new one, then it is of the 
utmost importance for the welfare of the Society and the work it has 
been organized to carry out that all the factors which may assist to pave 
the way for the fuller Theosophic teachings should be recognized, 
encouraged, and understood by the members of the Society. My 
endeavour in this paper will be to suggest to you that in the works of 
Henrik Ibsen may be found precisely that to which I have alluded. 
Now Iam not going to waste my time and yours in describing Henrik 
Ibsen’s personality, nor in describing his life, nor what sort of a hat he 
wears, nor what he prefers for dinner; are not these things written in 
the records of the interviewers, where any who may be interested in 
these matters may find details enough and to spare? Nor shall I even 
refer to the order in which the dramas were written, facts which are 
easily accessible to whoever chooses to enquire; far less shall I attempt 
to play the 70/e of dramatic or literary critic; but being persuaded that 
in what Theosophic teaching the works contain lies our chief interest, 
I shall merely endeavour to suggest a few leading thoughts of that 
nature which I find recurring frequently in Ibsen’s published works. 

No one can, I think, study Ibsen’s works without being impressed 
with the immense importance and value that he attaches to will-power, 
and the practically unlimited powers which are wielded, for good or ill, 
by the man of dauntless and undivided will. Thisidea forms, as it were, 
the basis of many of the plays; it is touched on in Rosmersholm, it is 
the main motif in The Lady from the Sea, and is elaborated in the last 
play published, 7he Master Builder; in fact, allusions to it are found in 
nearly all the plays. 

In the play of Rosmersholm it is by means of this undividedness 
and concentration of will-power that Rebecca West acquires ascendency 
over and dominates Rosmer, a man altogether lacking in himself this 
quality of steadfastness of will. Before the play begins, Rebecca West, 
for reasons of her own, determines to gain supremacy over Rosmer. 
Her sympathies are deeply involved with the people in their struggle 
for democracy which is then going on, and partly because in Rosmer 
she finds a man of education and ability, just the man in fact who is 
needed to take a lead on the side of the people, if only coupled with 
ability he possessed determination, which she sees he entirely lacks, 
Rebecca West determines to dominate him, and with her immense will- 


power, in which power she has absolute confidence, supply to Rosmer — 


what is lacking in his character to make him useful to the cause. 

So she places this one object before her and concentrates her will 
upon its attainment, unmoved by pity for the sorrow of his weak and 
jealous wife, unshaken by remorse when that wife ends her life by 
suicide; by force of will she gains her end and Rosmer cuts himself loose 
from all his past and declares for the people and their cause. But mark 
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how the moment Rebecca’s will ceases to be absolutely concentrated, 
she loses faith in her own powers, and with the loss of confidence the 
power leaves her. This occurs when Rebecca suddenly discovers that 
all unrecognized within her has grown up a feeling of passionate love 
for Rosmer, then from that moment she is no longer master of her fate 
and his, and all her patient building of years lies in ruins around her. 
’ These are the words in which Rebecca when all is nearly over makes 
confession: 

When I came to Rosmersholm first I believe I could have accomplished any- 
thing, anything in the world at that time. For I had still my undaunted, free- 
born will. I knew no scruples; I stood in awe of no human relation. But then 
began what has broken down my will, and cowed me so pitiably for my whole life. 

ROSMER.—What began? Speak so that I can understand you. 

REBECCA.—It came over me—this wild uncontrollable desire, oh, Rosmer!— 

desire foryou . . . I thought then that it should be called love. Yes, I 
thought it was love. But it was not. It was what I said. 

Keeping this same idea of wz// in mind and glancing at the play 
called 7he Lady from the Sea, we find stress laid on the absolute neces- 
sity of the will being unfettered for real exercise of free choice. Ellida 
Wangel, wife of Dr. Wangel, had previous to her marriage, while living 
at her island home up in the North, chanced to meet a stranger who 
from the first moment of their meeting obtained complete mastery 
over her mind; though she is in deadly terror of him she is nevertheless 
compelled by him to promise to marry him and come to him whenever 
he claims her; he goes away to sea; Ellida hears of the loss of the ship 
with all hands; believing herself free she marries Dr. Wangel, but 
continues to be haunted by the thought that the stranger may return. 
She tells her husband the whole story and of her haunting dread, and 
also tells him that, such was the stranger’s power over her, were he 
to return from the dead, at his bidding she would be compelled to 
leave her home and follow him. Finally the stranger does return, 
meets Ellida walking with her husband and claims her. Wangel 
reminds Ellida of her marriage vows, of the fact that she is bound to 
him and must not leave him. Then Ellida implores her husband if he 
values her happiness or his own, to set her free from all these fetters, as, 
unless she is free, she cannot choose, and must simply obey the stronger 
will, that of the stranger, and go to him as he demands. Her husband, 
seeing their only safety lies in complying, sets her free and relinquishes 
all claims over her. That moment she feels a new woman, feels a new 
power springing up within her, and with the weapon of unfettered will 
meets her former lover upon equal terms, no longer a mere puppet, a 
creature of his will, and casting his influence off her, bids him begone. 
The stranger says: , 

I see. There is something here stronger than my will. 


ELLiIpA.—Your will has not a shadow of power over me any longer. Tome you 
are as one dead. . . . Ino longer dread you. And I am no longer drawn to you. 
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Turning now to Zhe Master Builder, in it we find Hilda Wangel, a 
girl of intense vitality, firm and unshaken will, with complete con- 
fidence in her power of controlling her destiny by the aid of that will 
and realizing all of what she may determine to accomplish, absolutely 
unhampered in the exercise of that power by any of the tenderer 
qualities of human nature, and entirely oblivious of the shackles of 
conventionalities. Halvard Solness, the successful master builder, has 
met Hilda Wangel once some years before the play opens. He has 
built a church with an exceedingly high spire, and goes to the town 
where the church is, to be present at the ceremony marking the com- 
pletion of the building of hanging a wreath on the topmost pinnacle. 
This is to be done by one of the workmen as Solness himself turns 
giddy on a height, and consequently never attempts to do it; however, 
among those who have assembled to view the ceremony, is Hilda 
Wangel, then a school girl. Assoon as she sees the master builder the 
determination seizes her that he and he alone shall be the one to mount to 
that giddy height; she craves for the excitement of watching him climb 
higher and higher, step by step, and as he climbs she will in thought 
climb with him, by her strength he shall accomplish it, and then they 
two shall stand high above the world right up there in the free air of 
heaven. Solness, all unconscious even of Hilda’s existence, suddenly 
feels impelled that day to do what he has never done before, and climbs 
and hangs the wreath for the first and only time in his career. Some 
years pass, and Hilda comes to stay with Solness and his wife whose 
home life is sad and dreary. Solness all his life has had one object 
and desire, namely for success, and in achieving that success he has 
been compelled to sacrifice all who cross his path and even his home 
life. He is haunted by the recollection of all the suffering he has 
caused in his progress to wealth and power, but realizes that having 
once set out on his course, no turning aside, even to the bitter end, is 
possible for him, without endangering his whole life-work. Solness, 
at the time of Hilda’s visit, is beginning to feel that the power within 
him that hitherto has carried him on the crest of the wave of success 
is gradually deserting him, and he is beginning to feel uncertain of 
himself. As soon as Hilda arrives he at once recognizes that in her 
lies the very strength he needs, the very help that he has been calling 
for. Among other things Solness has just completed the building of a 
new house for himself, a house with a high tower above it. Hilda is 
all excitement to see him again stand high above the world. Mrs. 
Solness, to whom she mentions her desire, beseeches her not to per- 
suade him to do what to her means death to him, as she knows he has 
not the head to do it. In spite of Mrs. Solness’s entreaties, Hilda 
remains unmoved, but towards the close has a talk with Mrs. Solness 
alone, when the wife tells her all the troubles which have fallen upon 
her life. Fora moment Hilda is touched and falters, and then knows 
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that her power has left her. Later on, she forgets this incident, and, 
carried away again by her craving for the “thrilling,” at the last 
moment insists on Solness going up. He obeys her, and the group on 
the terrace watch him mount, but her power has been shaken, and 
though he reaches the top and hangs the wreath, as he comes down he 
turns giddy and falls, the last words in the play being Hilda Wangel’s 
exclamation in spell-bound triumph, “But he mounted right to the top, 
and I heard harps in the air’—and carried away with excitement cries 
wildly, ‘‘JZy Master Builder, zy Master Builder!” 

And what about all this talk of building and houses and towers? 
Is it only an affair of bricks and mortar? And of Solness himself; are 
we merely to regard him, as one critic astutely remarked, as a jerry 
builder who suffers from a sense of giddiness on high places? Well, 
there is the symbol, and each may read what he can into it, but I 
cannot help thinking that one may find other and nobler ideas suggested 
by this exoteric phraseology. Time forbids my setting forth at length 
what these ideas are, except that they may be read in terms of Life and 
Ideal. Before leaving 7he Master Builder, however, it is interesting to 
note the hint which Ibsen gives as to how this intense concentration of 
will has the power to compel results, the modus operandi, so to speak, 
exemplified, for instance, in the following dialogue between Solness 
and Hilda from Act II. 


SoLNESs.—Don’t you agree with me, Hilda, that there exists a special, chosen 
people, who have been endowed with the power and faculty of desiring a thing, 
craving for a thing, willing a thing, so persistently and so inexorably—that at last 
it has to happen? Don’t you believe that? 

Hiipa.—If that is so we shall see, one of these days, whether I am one of the 


chosen. 
SOLNESS.—It’s not oneself alone that can do such great things. Ohno; the 


“helpers and the servers” they must do their part too, if it’s to be of any good. 
But they never come of themselves—one has to call upon them very persistently, 
inwardly, you understand. 

H11,pAa.—What are the helpers and servers? 


Solness gives no answer, but surely what Ibsen intends to express 
by “helpers and servers” cannot be other than the elemental forces of 
Nature, which can, for good or for evil, be compelled to the service of 
the man or woman of iron will and dauntless courage. Then again in 
another scene Solness asks Hilda why she suddenly came uninvited. 
Hilda replies: 


It was this something within me that drove and spurred me here—and allured 
and attracted me, too. 

SOLNESS (eagerly).—There we have it! There we have it, Hilda! There’s a 
troll in you, too, asin me. For it’s the troll in one, you see—it’s ¢ha/ that calls to 
the powers outside us, and then you must give in—whether you will or no. 

Otway CUFFE. 


(To be continued.) 
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Mars aud the Earth. 


HE apparent contradiction between the teaching of the Masters 
as put forward by their direct messenger, H. P. Blavatsky, and as 
understood by Mr. Sinnett, is capable of very easy explanation. The 
solution turns on the words ‘‘Solar System.” If that term be held to 
denote the solar system known to Western Science, the sentence given 
by Mr. Sinnett is meaningless; but reference to the series of letters 
from which the isolated passage respecting Mars is quoted at once 
shows the meaning attached to the “Solar System” in the correspond- 
ence. I naturally turned to the letters themselves—copies of which I 
have—to solve the puzzle, and I found that Master K. H. used the term 
in a special and quite definite sense. 

He explains three kinds of Manvantaras, Pralayas, etc.—universal, 
solar and minor. A minor Manvantara is composed of seven Rounds, 
z.e., the circuit seven times of a Planetary Chain of seven Globes. To 
such a Chain our Earth belongs. A solar Period consists of seven of such 
sevenfold Rounds, z.¢., forty-nine; seven such Planetary Chains com- 
pose a “Solar System”; in three of such Chains our Earth, Mars and 
Mercury, form the D Globe. Globe D of the Mars Chain and Globe D 
of the Mercury Chain are visible to us, because those Chains are 
sufficiently near our own in evolution, one behind us, one ahead of us, 
for their matter to affect our senses, while the remaining. four Chains 
are too far away in evolution to have enough in common with us for 
visibility. Mars and Mercury bear a special relation to our Earth in the 
whole evolution of the Solar System, though not part of the Earth 
Chain. The other four Planetary Chains belonging to our Solar System 
are too far behind us or in front of us for even their Globes D to be 
seen. 

Other planets belonging to the solar system of Science as arranged 
in the West do not belong to the Solar System of the Esoteric Philo- 
sophy, and it is the ignoring of this which has led to the confusion. A 
Western reader naturally gives the term his own sense, not knowing 
that in the teachings it was used in quite a different one. And so, once 
‘more, we find the Masters’ doctrines self-consistent. 

ANNIE BESANT. 
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N the “Rede” Lecture for 1872 the late Professor Freeman, dealing 
with what he concisely calls the ‘‘Unity of History,” advances as 
his main proposition that of no period of history worthy of the name, 
of no part of the record of man’s political being, can the student of 
history afford to know nothing. He thinks that each man’s taste and 
opportunities must of necessity lead him to the choice of a special 
period and place for study—one preferring an earlier, another a later 
time; one choosing the East, another the West. But while thoroughly 
mastering the branch of his own choice he must and ought at least to 
know enough of other branches to have a clear and abiding conception 
of their relation to his own and to each other. History being a cognate 
whole, all its parts are necessarily interdependent, and however dis- 
connected and disjointed those parts may appear each is an indis- 
pensable counterpart of every other. Adopting this point of view, 
therefore, the history of Egypt, foster-mother of old Greece and later 
Rome, although to outward seeming separated from us by a great gulf, 
merits our attention not alone for its intrinsic charm, but for the reason 
that it has in the evolution of the centuries since she laid down her 
glory in the dust exercised upon our own development an influence, 
not, perhaps, to be nicely estimated now, but undoubted nevertheless. 
Of the long ages back in that dim past, during which Egyptian 
civilization as we first knew it was evolved, we have no reminder—if 
we except the archzeological researches into the pre-historic phase— 
other than fugitive tradition or uncertain myth. She springs upon us 
out of the Shadowland almost fully grown, like Minerva from the head 
of Jove. Legend even reaches out its hand but blindly into her remote 
antiquity, bringing us stories of Osiris or of Ra, and all the thousand 
fables of the time of the Regal Gods. Standing at the dawn of history, 
alone and stately, the dumb relics of her ancient grandeur awe while 
they charm us; and as we piece together the fragments of her story, 
the beauty of the mosaic grows more strongly on us, blent with some- 
thing of reverence fora race who wrote indelibly, when time was young, 
the history of a civilization which need not blush at ours. 

We say this despite Buckle’s caustic reminder that, ‘“‘a reverence 
for antiquity is repugnant to every axiom of reason.” For while 
deprecating as strongly as he can indiscriminate and extravagant gloat- 
ing over that which is old, because of its age alone, we may claim it as 
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a right—and to some extent a duty—to revere (treating reverence as a 
deep respect) in all ages that which in essence is good and worthy and 
ennobling. 

It is a natural and perhaps pardonable weakness for each age to 
discount the knowledge and work of its predecessors, to regard the 
present not only as exhibiting the very acme of civilization and intel- 
lectuality, but as being in some sort wholly its own creation. Forgetful 
of the extent to which we as heirs of the ages have unconsciously 
entered into and enjoyed their labours, and how the fabric of our civili- 
zation has been builded upon foundations laid in some long-forgotten 
age, it becomes at times the fashion to scoff at the men of old time. 
Yet to-day we claim as ours discoveries and inventions which were old 
before Greece existed as a nation, and forgotten before our era began. 
For the progress of the world has not been uninterruptedly onward 
and upward. Rather has it moved in cycles with darkness and igno- 
rance intermittent, or like a tide ebbing and flowing on time’s shore, 
creeping upward very slowly and with many a backward sough and 
sweep. 

Though the successful study of Egyptian lore is of yesterday, its 
pursuit has been characterized by such zest that the student to-day is 
almost embarrassed with the mass of information he finds ready to his 
hand, and every year witnesses considerable and valuable additions. 
It is therefore not an easy matter shortly to present a subject of this 
dimension in fair perspective and adequately mass the light and shade 
of it. Yet a bird’s-eye view may not be without advantage to the 
general reader who, given the broad foundations, may be able for him- 
self to fill in the sectional details. The archzeology, architecture and 
arts, hieroglyphs, religion and mythology, customs and social life—upon 
each of these phases volumes have been written: it is our present inten- 
tion to attempt a cursory glance at the whole. 

Geographically Egypt is a comparatively insignificant strip extend- 
ing on either side of the Nile from North to South some 700 or 800 
miles, and varying from one to eight miles broad. ‘“‘Kgypt is the gift 
of the river,” they truly wrote on their monuments 4,000 years ago, for 
the Nile makes of Egypt the richest and most productive country in 
the whole world, while without its fertilizing inundation their land 
must inevitably and rapidly become assimilated to the desert around it. 
Little wonder then that this mysterious river—still mysterious, doomed 
for ever to share the mystery which shrouds the land to which it 
ministers—should become the theme of their endless panegyric, and 
from early time be worshipped as a god. The question whence came 
the Egyptians into the Nile valley is one which has afforded the 
Ethnologist unending material for speculation. It is undoubted that 
a civilized race occupied this fertile spot for vast ages before the earliest 
existing monuments were reared. Pits sunk in the alluvial deposit 
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have in numerous instances resulted in the discovery of human remains 
and handiwork at a depth of over seventy feet from the surface, and 
assuming a regular ratio of deposit of the silt—about five inches per 
century—in the pre-historic as in the historic period, we have at once 
an approximation to 20,000 years as representing the ascertained exist- 
ence of the older race. Whether the Egyptian race known to us in 
history is descended from this pre-historic race has not yet been deter- 
mined. All investigations, however, appear to point to Asia as the 
original home of this wonderful people. Renouf expresses the view 
that the farther back the Ethnologist travels the nearer does the 
Egyptian type approach that of the Indo-European, and exhibit all the 
main characteristics of the great Aryan family, which, it is widely con- 
ceded, had its original habitat in Central and Southern Asia. Between 
the early art and mythology also of Egypt and Western Hindfistan 
there are in general and in detail many points of striking similarity. 
The resemblance in their minor superstitious symbols must be more 
than accidental, while their earliest known habits and traditional forms 
of worship are correlated in a manner scarcely accounted for by coin- 
cidence with those of the Babylonians and Assyrians. ‘‘Itis,’ says Dr. 
Russell, ‘“‘the most reasonable probability that the stream of knowledge 
accompanied the progress of commerce along the banks of the great 
rivers which flow into the Persian Gulf and then along the coast of 
Arabia, to the shores of the Red Sea, whence by the passes or lateral 
defiles which connect the river of Egypt with the sea the colonists 
found their way into Nubia and Abyssinia.” 

Prior to the invention of letters, mankind was in its infancy, and of 
that period we know little, and that little imperfectly. Of the litera- 
ture of Egypt we have neither abundant nor various examples. Unlike 
Greece, the written records remaining are not those of regular history, 
nor is there left to us a poetic legacy of splendid heroics. But in their 
hieroglyphs sculptured on the obelisks, or in the temples and the tombs, 
we possess ‘“‘the original expedient of the primitive annalist,” marking 
the path which led to the invention of the first alphabet of which the 
world has knowledge. Man learns to draw and paint before he learns 
to write. The savage in the stone age etched upon his flint flakes 
highly creditable pictures of the mammoth and the reindeer with which 
he was in obvious association. And thus the evolution of all human com- 
munication other than lingual appears to have had its origin in picture- 
writing. Of the successive steps by which this development took place 
the monuments of Egypt supply a history, which for completeness has 
no parallel even in the Mexican or Chinese forms. Perhaps upon the 
solution of no other problem has the scholarly ingenuity of man been 
expended more profusely than upon the decipherment of this picture- 
writing of ancient Egypt. The monographs on this subject alone are as 
numerous and as extensive in quantity as they are conflicting in theory. 
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The Greeks must have had a fair, not to say intimate acquaintance with 
the curious phenomena of Egyptian script, though from the time of the 
foundation of the early Christian Churches their knowledge of it appears 
to have died out—possibly because the Church, regarding it as a relic of 
the old pagan faith (which the name “‘sacred sculpture” would appear to 
indicate), frowned upon it and gave in its place a new alphabet of Greek 
characters. Certainly at the time of Clement of Alexandria, A.D. 211, 
the language was, like old Marley, ‘“‘dead as a door nail,” for Clement 
wrote a thesis upon it for the students at the Alexandrian College. 


One of the Hermetic books professed to give a key to the characters; ° 


but it is held to be palpably the work of an empiric and of little value. 
After the fall of the Eastern Empires all knowledge of the subject dis- 
appeared, and not until the beginning of the present century was any 
solution of the enigma proposed which had any sounder basis than 
vague conjecture, or the vainest imaginings of a wretched guess-work. 
It is at the same time to the credit of some of the ablest scholars in 
post-medizval times, though they attained little or no success, that they 
never wearied in a conscientious endeavour to arrive ata solution of the 
riddle. But what the clerkly learning of the ages could not fathom, 
accident helped to solve. In 1799 M. Boussard, who accompanied the 
French Expedition to Egypt as an Archeeologist, discovered near 
Rosetta, a small town on the coast near Alexandria, a slab of black 
basalt—which is now inthe British Museum, and known as the Rosetta 
Stone—bearing a trigrammatical inscription, one in hieroglyph or sacred 
writing, a second in demotic, otherwise known as enchorial or verna- 
cular, and athirdin Greek. Half the hieroglyphical part was destroyed, 
but enough remained to give that “point on which to stand” for which 
Archimedes contended. Various attempts at solution were made by the 
savants of Europe with more or less success, but not until 1818, when 
Champollion the younger entered on the path of discovery, was real pro- 
gress made. After much careful work he conjectured that the hiero- 
glyphs in certain cartouches or rings, which occurred in each inscrip- 
tion, were purely: alphabetical and not syllabic, which latter had been 
the basis of all previous investigations. It had been previously sug- 
gested by Dr. Young that these cartouches contained proper names, and 
with these theories in view Champollion endeavoured to trace in the 
broken hieroglyph the names of Alexander and Ptolemy which he found 
repeated several times in the Greek, and then to collate both with the 
name of Cleopatra which was thought to be sculptured on an obelisk 
at Phila. The result shortly was that he spelt out the signs success- 
fully, and in addition to having obtained fifteen phonetic hieroglyphs 
he found himself in possession of a method which, after eight years of 
indefatigable and wonderful work, revealed the whole system of the 
language (which he showed to be an archaic form of ‘“Coptic”), and 
enabled him permanently to record no less than 864 hieroglyphs in 
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addition to writing a voluminous grammar. Since then this work has 
been comparatively easy, and with this key, aided by the light of com- 
parative philology, the present age penetrates the gloom of centuries 
and unseals the closed lips of the dead. Man’s primary effort to 
record written symbols for spoken sounds was thus proved to be as 
natural as we should expect it to be. They spelt out their first numbers 
in animals, and trees, and houses, and portions of the human frame 
and astronomical signs, and, as a rule, they made up their first words of 
such of these as by their initial letters combined in natural sequence 
gave the word required. To illustrate it simply they associated each 
letter with its significant symbol, as we to-day teach our babes to lisp 
their alphabet; A was an archer, B was a butcher, C was a cat, and 
so on. And upon that principle, if they had written English, Egypt 
might have spelt the word ‘‘cab” by writing in that order a cat, an 
archer, a butcher. But they did more than this. They wrought deftly 
into their words alternative signs of different letters to give them as it 
were an under-current of strength. To give an instance. In writing 
the name of a king if the letter “‘L,” occurred in it—as in Ptolemy— 
there were several signs which could have been used, but in this eon- 
nection the lion (labu) appears to be invariably applied as in some sort 
indicative of power. So “A” could alternatively be written by Akhoom 
or Ake, the one an eagle, the other a reed, and it will readily be under- 
stood how, when necessary, the use of one or the other would serve to 
give a kind of secret or esoteric significance in addition to the mere 
surface meaning; the eagle being used as indicative of swiftness or 
keenness of vision, the reed of weakness. But from the first there had 
been intermingled with the pure phonetics other forms which, in a 
single sign, stood for an idea, so that collected they became a kind of 
rebus. These to the Egyptologist of to-day are known as ideographs. 
Among the simplest forms, for example, a circle arbitrarily represented 
the sun and a crescent the moon, a pen and palette signified writing, and 
a plough hoeing or digging. At other times the symbols are as indirect 
and often as remote as fanciful, as when an ostrich feather represents 
justice, because all the feathers were said to be equal. Ora palm branch 
signifies a year because the tree was supposed to produce only twelve 
branches annually. Indeed they were not above playing upon words 
by way of a pun, as if one should express the adjective ‘‘dear” by the 
figure of a stag. It will therefore be readily understood that apart from 
and in addition to the decipherment of simple letters, a vast amount of 
labour has been and is still entailed upon a student of hieroglyphs 
before it is possible to venture safely upon generalization. But once 
Chamipollion’s work was completed—and he did not live long enough to 
see his grammar published—an impetus was given to the study of 
Egyptology which has accomplished marvellous results. The investi- 
gations and publications of the Society of Biblical Archeology, the 
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Egyptian Exploration Committee, and the other public and private ex- 
plorations undertaken since then, have laid bare to our gaze much of 
the lives and habits, customs, and history of this strange people over a 
period of at least 5,000 years. 

It must not be assumed, of course, that prior to Champollion the 
whole period of Egyptian history was blank. Among the classics we 
possessed accounts of travels in Egypt by Herodotus and Diodorus 
Siculus—fragments of a history compiled by Manetho, a priest of 
Sebennytus, at the request of Ptolemy Philadelphus towards the end of 
the third century B.c., and the essay on Isis and Osiris embodied by 
Plutarch in his A/ora/s. But almost the whole of these works were 
regarded until this century either as pure myth or as the work of some 
ancient ‘‘Mtnchausen.” The main difficulty, of course, was that of 
Biblical chronology, upon which the canon was deemed to have been 
closed. It was seen that, if before Manetho, Egypt had known a suc- 
cession of some 370 high priests at Heliopolis; or, if the startling 
history of Euterpe’s civilization as gained by Herodotus from the tra- 
ditions current when he travelled there nearly 500 years B.C. were true; 
or assuming that the striking similarity of rites and festivals observed 
in the Osirian mysteries to those of the new Christianity were admitted, 
then some inconvenient readjustment of boundaries would be necessary. 
As a consequence the later Church resorted to the not uncommon 
expedient of jeering at these historical fragments as mythical or untrue, 
and ended by alleging that they were an er post facto imitation of 
Christianity. But with the ability to read the monuments and decipher 
the papyri came a change, and then for the first time was Egyptian 
history soberly written. Her monarchical history was found to begin 
with Menes, who is placed at the head of that long roll of dynasties, 
the last of which closed in darkness and ignominy four centuries B.C. 
This represents a period roughly of over 7,000 years from our own 
time, and though some authorities are disposed to place the limit 
farther back still, so far as the weight of evidence extends a higher 
date than this cannot safely be postulated for the Azsforic period. 

As will be readily imagined, it is not practicable within limited 
space to treat the history chronologically, because of the comparatively 
immense period to be covered. It may suffice to say that the whole 
term of ancient Egyptian history is broadly divided into three stages, 
usually known as the Old, Middle, and New Empires. The first of 
these covers about 2,000 years, and marks the time which saw the rise 
of the pyramids and the majority of the great architectural works, and 
witnessed thej development of a high degree of perfection in literature 
and the fine arts, scarcely surpassed at any subsequent period. During 
the whole of these early dynasties the seat of the Government was at 
Memphis, and so complete are the relics of these early kings that, as 
one historian suggests, we know far more of the life of Memphis then, 
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than of London under the Saxons, or Paris under the descendants of 
Clovis. 

The Middle period saw the decline of this civilization consequent 
on internal strife, and, except that we have occasional peeps at a dual 
monarchy and the record of the Hyksos or Shepherd Kings, there are 
few remains until the twelfth dynasty, when the light of their glory 
again burned up brightly and left its permanent record in most of the 
statues, obelisks, and temples. Thus another twelve and a half cen- 
turies passed, followed by a second interregnum, during which were 
evolved the conditions which gave rise to the New and latest period, 
extending onward for eighteen centuries longer, and bequeathing an 
uninterrupted succession of historic records, the certainty and details 
of which modern researches have rendered undoubted. 

Endeavouring to take at a complete sweep the whole of these long 
periods, nothing strikes the observer as more wonderful than the 
magnitude of the public works of her primitive people. ‘Their con- 
ceptions,” says Champollion, “are those of men 300 feet high.” It 
requires an effort of the imagination to-day to harmonize the thought 
of the magnificence she knew when Thebes was built with the present 
desolations of Karnac or the ruins of Luxor. In her architecture lies 
her chief glory; and as with all the nations of antiquity, almost the 
total sum of our knowledge of her history and conditions is related 
directly to the degree of permanence of the material with which she 
built. Egypt without her monuments were as silent of her story as 
one of her own mummies. With them all the private life of her people, 
their households, arrangements, amusements and occupations, their 
arts, customs, and character as a nation are written or painted upon, or 
sculptured in imperishable granite. And the story is like Mr. Snagsby’s 
effort for poor Jo—‘‘writ large.” 

The ruins of Memphis even in the middle ages were said to extend 
‘half a day’s journey in every direction’’; there is now left hardly a 
trace of it. ‘“‘The palace temple of Karnac,’” says Ferguson in his 
fTistory of Architecture, ‘is perhaps the noblest effort of architectural 
magnificence ever produced by the hand of man. The area of its 
covered building alone encloses a space twice the size of that occupied 
by St. Peter's at Rome; but beside this there are other and smaller 
temples forming part of a great whole, connected by pylons and with 
avenues of sphinxes extending for miles.” No people of ancient or 
modern times has, in the view of Champollion ‘conceived the art of 
architecture on a scale so sublime, so grandiose as it existed in the 
Egypt of old; and the imagination of to-day even with all our vaunted 
advance, arrests itself and falls powerless at the foot of the 140 columns 
of the hypostyle of Karnac! In one of its halls the cathedral of Notre 
Dame might stand and not touch the ceiling, but be considered as an 
ornament in the centre of the hall.” 
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Of their domestic architecture little or nothing remains, for, built 
of crude brick, the houses speedily gave way to the touch of time’s 
finger. But these greater works, which the ages since can do little but 
imitate, remain unto this day in pyramid, obelisk, temple, sphinx, and 
colossus, telling a story of the patient and continuous persistence of 
long generations from which we might profitably learn a lesson. Of 
the pyramids there are some sixty or seventy in Egypt, chiefly in the 
great necropolis in the neighbourhood of Memphis. Some are nearly 
perfect, some more or less in ruins, but most of them retaining their 
ancient shape. This pyramidal form is not altogether peculiar to Egypt. 
There are at the present day pyramids in various parts of India 
(particularly at Benares and on the banks of the Indus and Ganges), 
where they are pointed out as the remains of ancient Buddhist temples. 
Pyramids of truncated form too were discovered by the Spaniards in 
Mexico, and Stevens describes several met with during his archzeo- 
logical researches in Chiapas and Yucatan. But none of them exhibit 
even in minor degree the grandeur and wealth of architectural detail 
of the Nilotic remains. The great pyramid of Ghizeh, attributed to 
Kheops or Khufu, whose sarcophagus was found in it, and dating in the 
general view from about 3,000 B.C., is in respect of its mass perhaps 
the most prodigious of all human constructions. Standing about 254 
yards square, its weight is estimated at seven millions of tons. It is 
traditionally reported to have occupied 100,000 men twenty years in 
construction, in addition to ten years occupied in preparing the cause- 
way along which the hewn stones were to be drawn from the quarries. 
These stones are in many cases thirty feet long, and almost always of a 
size with which modern builders scarcely ever venture to deal. The 
internal work, so far as it has been possible to examine it, attests a care 
and finish which leaves little to be desired. ‘‘The Queen’s chamber,” a 
horizontal gallery 110 feet long, right in the heart of the pyramid, is 
wholly composed of polished blocks of granite, squared and fitted 
together with the greatest care. A series of low chambers designed to 
relieve the pressure from above display according to the highest archi- 
tectural authorities ‘‘an extraordinary amount of knowledge.” Such 
is the precision of the work that since the day when the workmen 
cemented the blocks in their places, no settlement of the superincum- 
bent mass can be detected even to an appreciable fraction of an inch, 
and we can fully understand Mr. Ferguson’s declaration ‘that nothing 
more perfect mechanically has ever been erected since that time.” Mr. 
Flinders Petrie in his recently published Zex Years Digging in Egypt, 
says that the laying out of the base of this pyramid is ‘‘a triumph of 
skill.’ After most carefully testing its triangulation with the finest 
theodolite known to us, he declares that “its errors both in length and 
in angles could be covered by placing one’s thumb on them.” 

The enquiry naturally arises why were the pyramids built and what 
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was the object in view in pouring out in their construction countless 
treasure and untold lives. The generally accepted theory is that they 
were intended merely as the final resting places of the kings. That 
this was so is true, that it was their primary end may be equally granted, 
but another view—not altogether without authority—is that in rearing his 


pyramid the Egyptian had the omnipotent spirit of his religion mingled 


with his more earthly ambition. This religion, to which later reference 
is made, was an involved, grandly mysterious theology, full of esoteric 
emblems and dreamy imaginings. It was, during the greater part of 
the period which saw the rise of the pyramids, z.e., the Early and Middle 
period of the ancient monarchies, a form of disk or sun worship. 
They saw in the sun the source and fountain of all light and life and 
heat, and worshipped it. As with the Arabs of to-day and the Hebrews 
of old, the glowing heavens or starry sky were with them subjects of 
constant contemplation, and from them they weaved their myths and 
later developed their astronomy. The relation of sun-worship to fire- 
worship is almost that of practical identity, the fire being but an earthly 
and tangible emblem of the great solar fire. And their eternal spirit, 
Phthah—from which every created thing had grown—was symbolized 
by a pure ethereal fire which burns for ever and whose radiance is 
far above that of planets. Now among the Parsis, Sikhs and other 
Eastern nations whose religion was an undoubted fire-worship, the fire- 
tower in precise pyramid form constantly recurs. That the pyramid in 
Egypt was more than tomb appears to be evidenced by the fact that the 
ordinary catacombs were in construction plain vaulted chambers hewn 
out of the solid rock, ample, bv 1o0t more than ample, for all purposes 
of interment; but in some of the pyramids are unused chambers 
finished in polished granite, while pierced through the thickness of the 
mass of the Great Pyramid is a sort of telescopic tube which pointed 
formerly to the North Star, and from the position of which to-day 
astronomers have verified the exact variation since then in the preces- 
sion of the equinoxes and the inclination of the earth in its orbit. 

Partly tomb, partly temple, partly observatory, partly emblem, we 
may fairly conceive the pyramid have to been—emblem, because on the 
phallic side of all the older religions the triangular form has undoubted 
relation to the female element in nature, as the obelisk or upright is 
emblematical of the male. 

Did time permit it would be interesting to consider the engineering 
works of Menes and his successors of similar Cyclopean proportions, 
such as the raising of a huge embankment for diversion of the course 
of the Nile from one side of the valley to the other, or the construction 
of Lake Meoris—perhaps the greatest artificial reservoir the world has 
known, devised to store up the flood water of the river against drought: 
but no more than a passing reference to them is possible. It may not 
be without interest however to note a question often propounded and 
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still unsettled, viz., whether or not in that long past age the Egyptians 
possessed in the construction of these giant works any great mechanical 
power which has been lost in the lapse of the centuries? There is 
nothing beyond mere speculation to support such a theory. No single 
trace either tangible or suggested by their drawings remains to warrant 
it. Their tools and the way in which they quarried and transported 
their huge blocks of stone we know; but of the manner—most laborious 
of all—in which they piled up the masses, we know nothing. It has 
been plausibly suggested that if so important an art as the manufacture 
of glass which they and the Greeks and Romans after them understood 
and practised could be absolutely forgotten and only re-discovered by us 
within comparatively modern times, why not their mechanics? But 
there is the difference that of the one we now have a clear evidence in 
many directions, of the other, after nearly a century of close investiga- 
tion, not a jot. Herodotus touches upon the traditions extant in his day 
as to the means by which the stones were raised into position upon 
piers of wood, but this unfortunately does not help us much. 

The literature of Egypt, as I have before had occasion to state, is 
contained upon the monuments in the form of hieroglyphic inscription 
and upon the papyri usually found interred with their dead. The 
monumental records are of two kinds: (@) the lists of dynasties as 
exhibited best in the tablet of Abydos, and (4) semi-religious inscrip- 
tions to the glorification of the reigning monarchs by whose order they 
were usually erected, as disclosed by the obelisks and the various steles 
found upon the temple walls. As may be readily imagined, their 
principal use has been in settling disputed points as to the dynastic 
history, and to them we are almost exclusively indebted for what we 
know of the chronology. Beyond this they have little literary value, 
recording as they do the mighty prowess or god-like qualities of their 
founders. 

How, to wit, Queen Hatasu records on her two obelisks at Thebes 
that they are ‘‘of hard granite each of a single stone without any join- 
ing, covered on the top with pure gold taken from the chief of the 
nations, so that Upper and Lower Egypt are bathed in their splendour” ; 
or the introduction to an inscription on the sarcophagus of King 
Nektherhebi in the British Museum which declares him ‘that person 
of the great god of the West”; or again the estimate of himself held by 
the second Rameses: 

O perfect God very terrible, 

The strong lion, mighty Lord, 

The strangler of hostile lands. 
Fallen are the Tehemsu to thy blade, 


Killed lie the Phut under thy sandals, 
Immortal as the sun. 


The manuscripts however partake more of the nature of ordinary 
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literature, but we are unable to generalize very widely with regard to 
them, owing in part to the perishable medium on which they were 
written, but mainly to the ruthless and almost fiendish destruction of 
the Egyptian libraries at the hands of religious bigotry. Diodorus 
Siculus records the deposit of 20,000 volumes (some of which were 
from their remote antiquity ascribed to Thoth or Hermes) in the tomb 
of Osmandias alone. Manetho mentions valuable treatises on astro- 
nomy, astrology and medicine, by one of the kings, whilst the historical 
books were, judging by the indirect references made to them in such of 
the papyrus rolls as we possess, of incalculable value and almost endless 
extent. Written in cursive hieroglyph, 7.e., the demotic style already 
referred to, the Greeks were evidently familiar with them, and doubtless 
drew upon them for much of their material. It has even been suggested 
that the //iad of Homer owes something to these erudite productions, 
though this would appear to have little warranty. It is quite true how- 
ever that after the founding of Alexandria, no Greek could be regarded 
as learned in the wisdom of the ancients until he had sojourned on the 
banks of the Nile and dipped into the mysteries which shrouded them. 
But with few exceptions, all, all these books are gone, and what we 
possess were snatched from the burning by accident or violence, or 
have been found in the recently opened tombs. For this vast accumu- 
lation of mental wealth, embodied in more than half a million books 
collected during thirty long centuries and lodged in the museum there, 
was by order of a Christian bishop destroyed or dispersed, while the 
Serapion in which it was contained was torn to the ground. Two and 
a half centuries later the relics of this world-wide library went at the 
bidding of the Saracen Khalif to kindle the bath fires of Alexandria. 
Of a surety, among the gross acts of vandalism the world has ever 
known, this was one of the grossest; for who shall say what scientific 
knowledge or old world philosophy was not contained in these books? 
Among the few remaining to us in the Museums of Turin, Berlin, Paris, 
and the Boulaq and British Museums, we have parts of the ritual of the 
dead (one of the Hermetic books) in (according to Lepsius) about 165 
chapters, sundry calendars and miscellaneous poems which are full of 
the spirit of their religion. For religion in some form or another was, 
according to Renouf, dominant in every relation of their lives. The 
great medical papyrus at Turin, translated by Ebers, shows that their 
prescriptions even were subordinated to prayers and religious observ- 
ances to ensure their success. Bias bs 
(To be concluded.) 
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I wILL, draw nigh into the Central Shrine 

Where stands the God of Light, 

And the Blaze of Fire called Imperishable. 
ABSCHYLUS, Choéphor@, 1040, seqq. 
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Entuition. 


Head-knowledge is our own, and can polish only the outside; heart-knowledge 
is the Spirit’s work, and makes all glorious within.—ADAms. 


F the many familiar terms that are heard from the lips of Theo- 

sophical students perhaps the greatest favourite is the word 
would be able to 
state off-hand what we mean by the term. Like many another cloak of 


“intuition.” And yet few of us—I question if any 


a grand idea, it is used and abused too freely. It is frequently used 
where impression, or impulse, or instinct, would be more appropriate, 
and oft-times employed—alas!—as an excuse for slipshod modes of 
thought and emotional impulses that spring from nothing more worthy 
than a chaotic nature. Those who suffer from this malady should 
remember the questions of McCosh: 


Have we the privilege when we wish to adhere to a favourite opinion, to declare 
that we see it to be true intuitively, and thus at once get rid of all objections, and 
of the necessity for even instituting an examination? When hard pressed or de- 
feated in argument may we resort, as it suits us, to an original principle which we 
assume without evidence, and declare to be beyond the reach of refutation?! 


Yet, while remembering these questions of the philosopher, we 
should, at the same time, be chary of accepting the “tests” he would 
apply to determining ‘“‘what convictions are and what convictions are 
not entitled to be regarded as intuitive,” for they are based on what 
appears to me to be an inadequate view of the nature of man—a view 
which begs the whole question and reduces man and all his grand 
potentialities to the level of ordinary five-sense experience. 

Presumably it is this misuse of the term that has led to the un- 
generous extreme of sneering at the idea of the ‘“‘development of the 
intuitions”; as well sneer at the ideal of the Christ because of the 
crude conceptions of ignorant sectarianism that prates continually of 
the ‘‘blood of the lamb.” 

Far be it from me to presume that Iam competent to decide on so 
difficult a question as the problem raised in the title of this article. I 
can only put forward a few ideas in the hope that they may be of 
service to those who may have thought less on the subject than myself. 
Nor do I propose to heap up a mass of “authority” and reproduce a 
host of contradictory opinions, for with Cowper I believe: 


1 Jntuttions of the Mind, p. 31. 
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Knowledge and wisdom, far from being one, 
Have ofttimes no connection. Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men, 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own; 
Knowledge, a rude unprofitable mass, 

The mere materials with which wisdom builds, 
Till smoothed and squared, and fitted into place, 
Does but encumber what it seems t’ enrich. 
Knowledge is proud that he has learn’d so much, 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more. 


And indeed, to me at least, nowhere is the truth of this more 
greatly evidenced than in turning to the opinions on this subject of 
the generality of those modern Western philosophers who are in 
greatest favour to-day. A long list of distinguished names indeed, 
designations of men of wonderfully great brain-power, into competition 
with whom zz their own province it would be wildly presumptuous to 
enter. Seeing, however, that in obedience to the dictatorship of the 
spirit of the age they have narrowed their province down to a part only 
of man, and have shut their eyes to his real spiritual nature, we can 
only marvel that they have done so much with so little, and sadly 
imagine what such splendid intellects might have done had they taken 
into consideration the full scope and possibilities of the human soul. 

It may be interesting at the outset to record a general view of the 
orthodox philosophical meaning of the term in the West. Here is one 
that may serve our purpose. 


INTUITION (from zztueor, to behold).—Immediate knowledge in contrast with 
mediate, direct perceiving or beholding. German, Anschauung, Vorstellung—the 
presentation of the object, so that it is directly seen. It applies (1) to the presenta- 
tion of the senses, sensuous experience is intuition, supplying ‘‘the manifold of 
sense,’’ the lower intuitions; (2) to the presentation of the reason as the source of 
primary truth, presenting truths self-evident, necessary and universal—the higher 
intuitions supplying the first principles of knowledge. These two classes of in- 
tuitions are at the opposite extremes, the one supplying the data coming through 
the sensory; the other, the first principles coming from the nature of intelligence 
itself. In the midst is the whole work of discursive thought, which arranges, 
classifies, generalizes, and systematizes. The higher intuitions are @ priori, but 
a priori is a term of much wider range, including the forms of the understanding, 
which are the condition of mediate knowledge.! 


That the problem of intuition cannot be divorced from the theory 
of innate ideas will readily be believed by those who hold to the doc- 
trine of reincarnation. Round this theory of innate ideas a bitter war 
has raged, Locke especially distinguishing himself as the most uncom- 
promising opponent of the theory. The weakness of his case, how- 
ever, is clearly seen in the following fantastically materialistic argument: 


1 Vocabulary of Philosophy, by William Fleming, D.D., formerly Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Glasgow; Fourth Edition, revised and largely reconstructed by Henry Calderwood, 
LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, 1887; pp. 227, 228. 
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The most effective perhaps of Locke’s arguments against the doctrine is his 
challenge to the advocates of innate principles to produce them, and show what 
and how many they are. Did men find such innate propositions stamped on their 
minds, nothing could be more easy than this. ‘‘There could be no more doubt,” 
says Locke, ‘‘about their number than there is about the number of our fingers. 
*Tis enough to make one suspect that the supposition of such innate principles is 
but an opinion taken up at random; since those who talk so confidently of them 
are so sparing to tell us which they are.’’! 


These and such other arguments of Locke have been rightly charac- 
terized by Mansel as “little better than quibbles on the word zuznate,”? 
so that it is pleasant to turn from them to the doctrine of Leibnitz, who 
in this asin much else teaches a theory more in consonance with the 
Esoteric Philosophy, right reason and experience. 


I do not maintain that innate ideas are inscribed in the mind in such wise that 
we can read them there, as it were, ad aperturam libri, on first opening the book, 
just as the edict of the preetor could be read upon his a/bum, without pains and 
without research; but only that one can discover them there by dint of attention, 
occasions for which are furnished by the senses. I have compared the mind rather 
to a block of marble, which has veins marked out in it, than toa block which is 
homogeneous and pure throughout, corresponding to the tabula rasa of Locke and 
his followers. In the latter case, the truths would be in us only as a statue of 
Hercules is in any block which is large enough to contain it, the marble being 
indifferent to receive this shape or any other. But if there were veins in the stone 
which gave the outline of this statue rather than of any other figure, then it might 
be said that Hercules was in some sense innate in the marble, though the chisel 
was necessary to find him there by cutting off the superfluities. Hence to the 
well-known adage of Aristotle, Vihil est in intellectu quod non fuit prius in sensu, T 
have added this qualification, 2zs7 ttellectus ipse.* 


Take the ‘‘Hercules” as the “‘true man” within, the reincarnating 
Ego, and the ‘‘chiselling”’ process to be the purification of the lower 
nature, and a true theory of the intuition is not far to seek. 

In this war of opinion in Western philosophy I naturally lean more 
to the views of those great thinkers who have followed the Platonic 
tradition, and they are fortunately many in number and great in reputa- 
tion. As Porter says: 


It has been extensively taught and believed that these original ideas and first 
truths are discerned by direct insight or intuition, independently of their relation 
to the phenomena of sense and spirit [?]. The power to behold them is conceived 
as a special sense for the true, the original, and the infinite; as a divine Reason 
which acts by inspiration, and is permitted to gaze directly upon that which is 
eternally true and divine. The less the soul has to do with the objects of sense 
the better—the more it is withdrawn from these the more penetrating and clear 
will be its insight into the ideas which alone are permanent and divine. Such are 
the representations of Plato, Plotinus, etc., among the ancients. Similar language 
has been employed by many in modern times who have called themselves Platonists. 


1 Fowler, Locke, p. 130. 

2 Metaphysics, p. 272. 

8 “There is nothing in the intellect which was not previously in the senses, except the intellect 
itself-’—A Dictionary of Philosophy, by J. Radford Thomson, M.A., Professor of Philosophy in New 
College, London; Second Edition, 1892, p. 103. 
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Platonizing theologiaus have freely availed themselves of this phraseology, and 
have seemed to sanction the views which this language signifies. Thus the Plato- 
nizing and Cartesian divines of the seventeenth century, as Henry More, John Smith 
of Cambridge, Ralph Cudworth, and multitudes of others freely express themselves. 
Philosophers who Platonize in thought or language have adopted similar phrase- 
ology; some have even pressed these doctrines to the most literal interpretation. 
Malebranche, Schelling, Coleridge, Cousin, and others have allowed themiselves to 
use such language, and have given sanction to such views more or less clearly con- 
ceived and expressed. Those who combine with philosophic acuteness the power 
of vivid imagination and of eloquent exposition, not infrequently meet the diffi- 
culties which attend the analysis and explanation of the foundations of knowledge, 
by these half-poetic and half-philosophical representations.! 


And this is simply because the ‘‘foundations of knowledge”’ lie 
beyond any ‘‘analysis” or ‘‘explanation” of the brain intellect. We 
have indeed lighted on sorry days if “‘intellectualism” is to be the sole 
arbiter of the ‘“‘theory of knowledge’’; and I for my part prefer the 
practice of real knowledge of man and his destinies by means of a 
right use of that intuition, which, I believe, is the sole way of arriving 
at higher verities. 

Let us next take a brief glance at one of the Eastern views of 
intuition. Perhaps nowhere shall we find it more beautifully treated 
of than in that most admired of all Smritis, known as 7he Bhagavad 
Gita. Here, too, we find that there are higher and lower intuitions, for 
thus runs the classification: 


Hear now, O conqueror of [spiritual] wealth, the threefold division of intuition 
(Buddhi) and will (Dhriti), according to the powers [of Nature] (Gunas), [which 
shall be] fully and distinctly declared [to thee]. 

That [form of] intuition which understands activity and cessation, what ought 
to be done and what should not be done, danger and [what is] not dangerous, 
bondage and freedom (Moksha)—that, O son of Pritha, is essential [or pure] 
(Sattvika). 

That [form of] intuition by which a man knows right and wrong, what ought 
to be and what should not be done, yet not as they [really] should be [understood] 
(A-yathavat)—that, O son of Pritha, is passional (Rajasi). 

That [form of] intuition which, swathed in darkness, thinks wrong is right, 
and [views] all things as upside down—that, son of Pritha, is dark (Tamasi).? 


Later on we will recur to these forms of intuition and see what 
light can be thrown upon the matter; meantime let us turn over the 
pages of the Gi/d together and find what more is said on the subject. 
As with the Platonists so with the Vedantists, it is in the regions of 
external sensation that lies lurking the dread enemy of true intuition. 
For 


In the man who dwells on sense-objects a clinging to them arises, with this 
arise lusts, from lust (Ka4ma) wrath’ (Krodha) springs up. 


1 Human Intellect, p. 499. 

2 Op. cit., xviii. 29-32. 

8 Wrath in the sense of heat and impetuosity. Compare: ‘They are in the very wrath of love, 
and they will together; clubs cannot part them.’’—Shakspeare, As You Like It, v. 2, 44. 
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From wrath comes infatuation, from infatuation confusion of memory, from 
confusion of memory destruction of intuition, and from this destruction of the 
intuition a man is lost.! 


The same idea is further elaborated in the following passage: 


Impelled by what, O Varshneya, does man commit sin, against his will, too, 
and, as it were, constrained by force? 

*Tis lust (Kama), ’tis wrath, born of the passion-power (Rajoguna), the great 
devourer, great defiler—know this to be [our] foe here below. 

As fire is veiled in smoke, and a mirror in rust, as a babe by the womb, so is 
that [wisdom] (Jiana) enveloped by this [lust] (Kama). 

[Aye;] wisdom is veiled by this, the eternal foe of the wise—the body of desire 
(Kama-Rtipa),? O son of Kunti, a flame insatiable. 

The senses (Indriyani), mind (Manas), and intuition (Buddhi) are said to be its 
site; by these it [Kama] bewilders the lord of the body, casting a veil over wisdom. 

Wherefore, O chief of the sons of Bharata, restrain thy senses from the very 
first, and cast off this sinful thing which destroys both wisdom and discrimination.* 

They say the senses are great, the mind is greater than the senses, and intuition 
greater than mind, but this [Kama] is greater than the intuition. 

Thus knowing that which is greater than the intuition, having strengthened 
thy self by thy Self, O long-armed one, slay this intractable foe, the body of desire.4 


Such a man is possessed of true intuition, for 


He [indeed] is possessed of [true] intuition [Buddhiman] among men, he per- 
forms all things with [true] devotion who sees inaction in action and action in 
inaction.® 


And so, too, 


He [indeed] is best who is of balanced intuition (Sama-buddhi) to lovers and 
friends, to enemies and them that are indifferent and them who take part on both 
sides, to the hateful and to kinsfolk, yea, to both the good and the evil.® 

Different from such a one are they who are without true intuition. 
For not only are they deluded in other respects but even as to the true 
nature of Deity, which they think of as limited, personal and manifest- 
able to their dull perceptions. 

They [indeed] are without [right] intuition (A-buddhayah) who think that I the 
Unmanifestable am capable of manifestation, for they know not My imperishable 
and transcendent higher nature.? 

For it is the true intuition of the spiritual nature of the Logos, the 
Higher Self of humanity, which is the end of the Sacred Science. 
And thus the Initiator declares it to be in the following Shloka: 

Thus this most secret doctrine has been declared by Me, O sinless one. Should 


aman know this, he would become possessed of [true] intuition (Buddhiman), and 
would act as he should act.® 


1 Jbid., ii. 62, 63. 

2 The “principle”? which ‘‘changes form at will.’”’ 
8 Both spiritual and worldly knowledge. 

4 Jbtd., iii. 36-43. 

5 Tbid., iv. 18. 

6 Jbid., vi. 9. 

7 bid., vii. 24. 

8 Jéid., xv. 20. 
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To reach this desirable end a man must tread the path of Buddhi- 
yoga, or intuitive union with the Higher Self, when he will free himself 
from the bonds of ceremonialism in religion, for 


When thou art united with this intuition (Buddhi), [then] thou wilt cast off the 
bonds of rites.} 

For rites are far inferior to union of the intuition [with the Higher Self] (Buddhi- 
yoga), O conqueror of [spiritual] wealth. Seek then thy refuge in [true] intuition; 
pitiable are they whose motive lies in the fruit [of works].? 


Therefore 


Dedicating in thought all actions to Me [the Higher Self], devoted to Me, 
taking thy refuge in [true] intuitive union (Buddhiyoga), ever fix thy thoughts on 
Me.’ 


For thus it is that a man experiences 


That boundless blessedness which transcends all sense, and which the intuition 
(Buddhi) [alone] can know; abiding in which he wavers not from truth.4 

[So] let him step by step gain peace, grasping the intuition with the [spiritual] 
will.® 


For 
Those whose intuition rests on It (Tad-Buddhayah), whose very Self IT is, who 
are stayed therein, whose final goal It is, they journey whence there is no return 
{to evil], having their sins destroyed by wisdom.® 

And this is so because right intuition is a power of the Self, the 
Logos. 

I am the eternal seed of all creatures. I am the intuition of them who possess 
intuition.7 

Right intuition is indeed the highest innate property (Bhava)* given 
by the Logos, that is to say pertaining to the higher nature of man. 

To those constantly devoted, who worship with [the worship of] love, [to them] 
I give that union by means of the intuition (Buddhiyoga), whereby they come to 
Me.? 

For even though a man may not attain in one life, still in the next 
he will take birth in the family of those devoted to the Sacred Science, 
and 

There he resumes again [the habit of] intuitive Yoga (Buddhi-samyoga) which 
was his in his former body, and thus he strives again for perfection.” 

So much for Western and Eastern views. I leave my readers to 
decide which are the more worthy. 


1 Jbid., ii. 39. 

2 Jbid., ii. 49. 

8 Jbid., xviii. 57. 
4 Jbid., vi. 21. 

5 Ibid., vi. 25. 

6 [bid., v. 16. 

1 Ibid., vii. 10. 

8 fbtd., x. 4, 5. 

9 Jbid., x. 10. 

10 Jbid., vi. 43. 
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Summoning up to memory our theosophical literature and review- 
ing it, I cannot but think that the term intuition has been employed 
almost exclusively to denote the higher form of intuition, and not to 
signify physical sense impressions. Nay, it has been frequently used 
to denote that direct vision of spiritual things which the seers of the 
Eleusinian Mysteries called Epopteia and the initiates of other schools 
by various synonymous expressions. 

I do not, however, propose to dogmatize or to list down the intui- 
tion into a ‘‘scientific” category, content that man does possess so 
marvellous an instrument of knowledge, and to put it to practical use 
before theorizing. 

If, however, we bear in mind the septenary constitution of man, the 
seven veils which shroud the Self, it will be seen that we have a number 
of ‘‘surfaces,”’ so to speak, from most gross to most subtle, which can 
receive impressions. Now the Gi/d teaches us that in every depart- 
ment of Nature the three powers or modes (Gunas) work, and that 
that power alone which is pure (Sattva) provides the condition of 
truth, harmony, fitness, and wisdom. Thus on every plane, on every 
“surface,” impressions come, but those alone that are pure, pertain to 
true intuition. There is no high, no low, in nature or in man, in reality. 
In itself no “principle” is vile. But what is to be understood is that 
the seven “principles” must be harmonized and adjusted one with the 
other, they must be in balance, otherwise the higher impressions, the 
true intuitions, cannot register on the lowersurfaces. This is the secret 
of the ‘‘music of the spheres” of Pythagoras and the Stoics, the seven 
notes of Zhe Voice of the Silence and the rest. All the “principles” 
must be tuned one to another, they must not be all equal, but each 
must be at its proper tension. Strain one too much, and the ‘‘seven- 
stringed lyre” of Apollo will give forth but broken harmonies. Thus 
if a man uses his brain mind too much, he puts his true nature out of 
tune; if he indulges his desires, he produces but a discordant note, and 
so on. 

Above all must he be pure, the garments of the soul must be washed 
white. The eye of truth will not be deceived because the outer ves- 
ture is spotless while the inner vestures are befouled and stained with 
filth. 

There is a beautiful legend of Persia (I believe) which explains 
this better than can much philosophizing, and runs as follows. 

Once upon a time an angel and a young man were passing through 
the streets of an Eastern city. As they journeyed onward they came 
upon a poor beggar man covered with leprous sores and clad in filthy 
rags, who craved from them an alms. The young man gathered his 
garments around him and stepped to the other, side of the road in fear 
of the deadly disease, but the angel drew nigh the beggar and gave 
him alms and spoke to him words of love and comfort. 
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Shortly after, as the two journeyed on together, there came tripping 
towards them a beautiful courtesan in the first years of womanhood, 
smiling and gaily giving them good day with coquettish glances; and 
the young man’s heart went out to her, but the angel gathering his 
robes about him passed by on the other side. 

The beggar was pure within, the woman was a moral leper. 

But difficult and hedged round with many dangers is this path of 
self-purification; the greater the strain put upon the inner nature the 
more it is ‘“‘developed,” the more a man comes face to face with his 
past, be that past good or bad. The more he perseveres, the louder 
challenge he issues to his deeds in past births, which lie imbedded as 
seeds in his inner nature, and which would never have come to life in 
this birth, had he been content to live the ordinary external life of 
mortals. Then it is that these inner impressions sweep over him and 
in his ignorance he takes as higher intuitions what are only the deep- 
seated forces of past action. Happy for him if they are good, for most 
often they are evil. Many fail just because of this; the old currents 
are so strong and deep flowing that no reason from without can affect 
them, and the deluded mortal works out his “‘intuition” to the bitter 
end. Such tragedies are not infrequent in the Theosophical Society; 
may we all be on our guard to avoid the danger. 

But in speaking of such high matters, let us not forget the day of 
small things. Intuitions are not necessarily brought to waking con- 
sciousness in overpowering rushes. A word, a look, a gesture, are 
sufficient indications, and if properly caught are the points of contact 
whereby a whole stream of intelligence can pass into our possession, 
for Buddhi is “mirrored in the tiniest atoms” as well as in the highest 
‘principles.’ ; \ 

It is wise to notice all such indications, and to draw our deductions 
at the time, checking them carefully by further experience. Little by 
little a man will thus learn to trust his intuition. But of one thing be 
sure, that if the motive is not pure, and the heart warm for others, if 
honour is not dear, and compassion burning brightly in the inner 
chamber, the impressions will all be registered upside down. Friends 
will be hated, the dishonourable loved. Like seeks like in Nature, and 
no true intuition will come to the impure and evil. 

Let us each then be pure and compassionate and wise, and so at 
last we shall be able to look back upon our life as of 

One in whom persuasion and belief 


Has ripened into faith, and faith become 
A passionate intuition!— 


- of peace and harmony and truth. 
G. R. S. MEAD. 


1 Wordsworth, Zhe Excursion, BK. vi. 
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Science and the Esoteric Philosophy. 
DR. BURDON-SANDERSON ON BIOLOGY. 


HAT there are hopeful signs that the public is beginning to free 
itself from the enthralment of modern science is proved by the 
decreasing interest, and increasing tendency to scoff, with which the 
annual picnics of our savan/s are regarded. The problems of to-day are 
getting too serious to allow of much time, except play-time, being 
spent on learned trivialities and fatuities such as issue from the Cult of 
the Exact. So at least the Dazly Chronicle seems to think, for in a leader 
of the date September 21st, it says: 


The results of the Nottingham meeting, viewed as a contribution to the sum of 
human knowledge and utility, are rather disappointing. We cannot count the presi- 
dential address, though an admirable exposition of past achievements in the field of 
biological research, as very suggestive or hopeful for the immediate future, at any 
rate. Weare still travelling in a circle in our search to answer the great riddle of 
life. Anthropology has little that is fresh to reveal about our remotest ancestors. 
Some slight accession of evidence in favour of the theory of a copper age as the 
immediate successor of the neolithic, was supplied from Egyptian sources. Geo- 
logical science seems to be turning round on its physicist expositors in a redctionary 
mood, leaving the age of the earth question in magnificent doubt, and wanting even 
a safe working theory for calculation. 


The author of the presidential address himself, Dr. Burdon- 
Sanderson, upholds a more hopeful theory of the aims and efforts of 
the British Association; for, according to the report in the Dazly 
Chronicle for September 14th, his opening words were as follows: 


We are assembled this evening as representatives of the sciences—men and 
women who seek to advance knowledge by scientific methods. The common 
ground on which we stand is that of belief in the paramount value of the end for 
which we are striving, of its inherent power to make men wiser, happier, and better; 
and our common purpose is to strengthen and encourage one another in our efforts 
for its attainment. We have come to learn what progress has been made in depart- 
ments of knowledge which lie outside of our own special scientific interests and 
occupations, to widen our views, and to correct whatever misconceptions may have 
arisen from the necessity which limits each of us to his own field of study; and, 
above all, we are here for the purpose of bringing our divided energies into effectual 
and combined action. 


The chief points wherein I would dissent from the views laid down 
in this paragraph are: (1) that real knowledge can be advanced by 
scientific methods; (2) that men can be made truly wiser, happier, or 
better thereby; (3) that the various departments of science can be 
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effectually combined; and I am prepared to support all of these con- 
tentions with ample proof, drawn largely from the records of science 
itself. 

The President’s address was chiefly a sésumé of the history of the 
science of Biology, which, however commendable as a historical essay, 
is not calculated to increase one’s reliance on the learned professors of 
that science. It seems that, early in the century, a fresh group of 
qualities was detached from Nature, to be studied under a new name— 
“Biology.” Not that there was anything new in the phenomena to be 
studied, but because scientists had chosen to frame in their minds 
an abstraction called ‘life,’ intended to denote a certain arbitrarily- 
selected group of functions belonging to matter, which abstraction they 
proposed to study by itself in isolation from other functions of Nature. 
It will be noticed that, in thus defining the nature of ‘life’ at the out- 
set, they begged the very question they were in search of, viz., ““What 
is life?” Here we find scientists, who profess to study only objective 
realities, inventing a new science for the study of—a mere abstraction ; 
a circumstance which goes to support the criticism that, of all meta- 
physical systems, there is none more metaphysical than science itself. 

Iam glad to see that even the President of the British Association 
has to acknowledge the existence of a noumenon behind phenomena, 
and to confess that “we think of the visible structure only in connection 
with the invisible process.” 

The following is a capital instance of the way in which scientists 
arbitrarily divide the phenomena of Nature into little sections, each of 
which forms the object of investigation for a particular department of 
science: 

From the short summary of the connection between different parts of our 
science you will see that biology naturally falls into three divisions, and these are 
even more sharply distinguished by their methods than by their subjects; namely, 
Physiology, of which the methods are entirely experimental; Morphology, the 
science which deals with the forms and structure of plants and animals, and of 
which it may be said that the body is anatomy, the soul, development; and, finally, 
CEcology, which uses all the knowledge it can obtain from the other two, but chiefly 
rests on the exploration of the endless varied phenomena of animal and plant life 
as they manifest themselves under natural conditions. 

WHO SHALL DECIDE WHEN Docrors DISAGREE? 

In the Nineteenth Century for October Prof. Prestwich has a paper 
on “The Position of Geology,” in which he shows that there is the 
greatest discordance among scientific authorities as to the length of 
time required for the deposition of sedimentary strata, the erosion of 
rocks, and the upheaval of mountain chains. There are two opposed 
schools of speculation, viz., the uniformitarians and the physicists. 
The former hold that the changes in the earth’s surface recorded in the 
- strata took place always at the same rate, so that the length of time 
taken in their operation can be deduced, by a simple sum in proportion, 
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from the actual observed rate of deposition in the present day. This 
theory is founded upon the assumption that the two or three thousand 
years over which our observations extend have been long enough to 
enable us to experience every variety of change—an assumption which 
is in conflict with the statements of the same geologists with regard to 
the period elapsing between two successive upheavals in earlier times. 
Moreover, through the supposed contemporaneity of man with certain 
extinct mammals of the Quaternary period, it throws back the origin of 
man too far to suit the deductions of some anthropologists from other 
data. Opposed to the uniformitarians are the physicists, who have 
theories as to the thickness of the earth’s crust, which they say has in 
recent times been far too great (800 to 2,500 miles) to allow of the same 
changes taking place recently as took place in remoter times; which 
theories, being fatal to all chance of inferring past rates of alteration 
from present, of course contravene the uniformity doctrine, and place 
man’s origin at a much later epoch. 

Another inconsistency prevails over the Glacial period. Investiga- 
tions as to the changing position of the earth in its orbit have shown 
that there might have been a period of intense cold, lasting from 
250,000 to 80,000 years ago, and causing the phenomena of glaciation 
over a large part of the earth’s surface; and though this theory is 
shown not to agree with geological facts both here and in America, 
belief in it still prevatils. 

What wonder that, in view of all this, Prof. Prestwich says in 
conclusion: 

It would be an unfortunate day for any science to have free discussion and 
enquiry barred by assumed postulates, and not by the ordinary rules of evidence as 
established by the facts, however divergent the conclusions to which those facts lead, 
may be from the prevailing belief. In any case it must be remembered that no 
hypothesis can be true which does not satisfy the conditions both of the geological 
phenomena and of the physical laws. 

Having thus seen how, by the confession of a prominent geologist, 
scientists are at loggerheads as to all these great questions, no one need 
be surprised if occultists demur on being requested to make their 
teachings bow down before modern science. Possibly the author of 
The Secret Doctrine may have teachings more self-consistent and 
reasonable than those of the geologists. 


ANALYSIS OF PART III, VoLumeE I, oF‘ THE SECRET DOCTRINE.” 


I. In this section the author explains her reasons for writing an 
Addendum on modern science, and says that certain objections made 
by advocates of science to the teachings in the earlier chapters, on the 
ground that science was not sufficiently respected therein, rendered it 
necessary for her to state her position. This position, put shortly, is 
that science forfeits all claim to consideration by its failure to live up 
to its own declared standard as defined by Prof. Huxley. It fails to 
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draw its inferences from accurate premisses and to base its generaliza- 
tions on a purely inductive foundation, wandering away into the region 
of vague theories. To quote Madame Blavatsky’s words: 

So far as Science remains what in the words of Prof. Huxley it is, viz., ‘or- 
ganized common sense’’; so far as its inferences are drawn from accurate premisses 
—its generalizations resting on a purely inductive basis—every Theosophist and 
Occultist welcomes respectfully and with due admiration its contributions to the 
domain of cosmological law. There can be no possible conflict between the teach- 
ings of occult and so-called exact Science, where the conclusions of the latter are 
grounded on a substratum of unassailable fact. It is only when its more ardent 
exponents, over-stepping the limits of observed phenomena in order to penetrate 
into the arcana of Being, attempt to wrench the formation of Kosmos and its diving 
Forces from Spirit, and attribute all to blind Matter, that the Occultists claim the 
right to dispute and call in question their theories. Science cannot, owing to the 
very nature of things, unveil the mystery of the universe around us. Science can, 
it is true, collect, classify, and generalize upon phenomena; but the Occultist, 
arguing from admitted metaphysical data, declares that the daring explorer, who 
would probe the inmost secrets of Nature, must transcend the narrow limitations 
of sense, and transfer his consciousness into the region of noumena and the sphere 
of primal causes. Yo effect this, he must develop faculties which are absolutely 
dormant-—save in a few rare and exceptional cases—in the constitution of the off- 
shoots of our present Fifth Root-Race in Europe and America. He can in no other 
conceivable manner collect the facts on which to base his speculations. 


Science can reach the truth inductively, only if the premisses from 
which its inferences are drawn are correct. These premisses are the 
observed facts of nature; and they are zof correct, because a correct 
observation cannot be made with only the five physical senses. But 
perhaps there are no other means of observation beyond these five 
senses; very well, but if that is so, science has no right (according to 
its own rules) to speculate about an “‘eether” and other things which 
cannot be observed by any of the five senses. 

Madame Blavatsky then declares the impossibility of satisfying 
both truth and science, enforces the necessity for enquiring into the 
credentials of science before submitting to its authority, sketches out 
her proposed task and forestalls some objections. Sir Humphrey Davy 
is quoted as revolting against the materialism of the physiological 
school in his day; he says: 

I heard with disgust, in the dissecting-rooms, the plan of the Physiologist, of 
the gradual secretion of matter, and its becoming endued with irritability, ripening 


into sensibility, and acquiring such organs as were necessary, by its own inherent 
forces, and at last rising into intellectual existence. 


Physicists and astronomers are regarded as far more illogical in 
their materialistic views than even physiologists. They regard light 
for instance as a ‘mode of motion” which is ‘‘a property of matter.” 
Occultists perceive the noumenon behind physical light, the light of 
Spirit which occupies the attention of the mystic to the exclusion of its 
merely sensory counterpart, 
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II. This section opens with the question, put by occultism to science, 
“Ts light a body or is it not?’’—but the answer is not discussed till the 
next section, the present section being occupied with showing that, to 
scientists, even the units in terms of which they reason, are unknown. 


To know what is light, and whether it is an actual substance or a mere undula- 
tion of the ‘‘ethereal medium,” Science has first to learn what are in reality Matter, 
Atom, Ether, Force. Now, the truth is, that zt knows nothing of any of these, and 
admits it. It has not even agreed what to believe in, as dozens of hypotheses 
emanating from various and eminent Scientists on the same subject, are antago- 
nistic to each other and often self-contradictory. 


As Stallo says in Concepts of Modern Physics (p. xii, Introd. to the 
and Edit.): 


The atom cannot be a cube or oblate spheroid for physical, and a sphere for 
chemical purposes. . . . The universal ether cannot be soft and mobile to 
please the chemist, and rigid-elastic to satisfy the physicist; it cannot be continuous 
at the command of Sir William Thomson and discontinuous on the suggestion of 
Cauchy or Fresnel. 


And as G. A. Hirn, in the forty-third volume of the J/émoires de 
l’ Académie Royale de Belgique, says: 

One perceives that the atom of the chemist, the atom of the physicist, that of 
the metaphysician, and that of the mathematician . . . have absolutely nothing 
in common but the name! The inevitable result is the existing subdivision of our 
sciences, each of which, in its own little pigeon-hole, constructs an atom which 
satisfies the requirements of the phenomena it studies, without troubling itself in 
the least about the requirements proper to the phenomena of the neighbouring 
pigeon-hole. . . . There is no agreement even in one and the same science as 
to the properties of the atom. Each constructs an atom to suit his own fancy, in 
order to explain some special phenomenon with which he is particularly concerned. 


is hud BY 


Cheosophy and Cheosophists. 


The synthesis of Science, Religion, and Philosophy.—H. P. BLAVATSKY. 

The highest summit of thought which the human mind has reached.—F. Max 
MULLER. 

VER since the founding of the Theosophical Society in 1875, its 

members have been working unceasingly, unselfishly, and gra- 

tuitously in all parts of the world to impress this great fact upon their 
fellow men: that there is a transcendent and unifying knowledge 
possible for every man; that this knowledge is to be found in the oldest 
records available; that it has never been without its representatives or 
Initiates, even in the darkest centuries of this present Kali Yuga; and 
‘that to-day these Initiates have spoken with no uncertain sound to all 
who have the power to hear. 

To those who have heard and understood the message of Theo- 
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sophy, there comes a great peace, a great repose, which is in itself a 
mighty power. It is not the repose of inaction. The call to action is 
stronger than ever, the battle is fiercer, and the toil more arduous. 
But it is no longer a battle in the dark; it is no longer a battle for sedf. 
It is no longer a battle fought in the arena of party interests or religious 
‘shibboleths, when human effort and human blood, that should go for 
the salvation of the race, is wasted and spilt for a party cry or a dead 
formula. 

Men are beginning to realize that the Theosophical Society is a 
power in the world; they are beginning to pause and wonder that our 
movement, which they thought they had satisfactorily exterminated 
and buried on several different occasions, is more alive than ever. 
They are beginning to realize that there must be a power and a strength 
somewhere in our teachings which, somehow, they have missed. They 
thought that we were taking the field like themselves, with our own 
party cry and our own individual interests; that we were only one 
more sect, one more discordant voice added to the confusion of tongues. 
If that had been so we might well have succumbed to attacks from 
without, and treachery within. But there is a power and a strength in 
our Society which, perhaps, none of us fully realize as yet, or know 
how to utilize properly. There is a power and a strength in our 
teachings which does not belong to others, simply because we can 
welcome in Theosophy the best that has ever been said or taught in all 
ages, because we have given our allegiance to “‘the synthesis of science, 
religion, and philosophy,” while others are fighting for a portion only, 
and setting each of these against the others. That is the intellectual 
strength of our position, but itis as nothing to the moral and occult 
power which we can wield if we are true to the simple ideal of brother- 
hood which is the first object of our Society, and round which all else 
revolves. It is notin the “eye doctrine,” but in the ‘“‘heart doctrine,” 
that our real strength lies. 

We have lived down many prejudices, but we have more yet to 
conquer; and were it not that there are many whom we would like to 
see in our ranks, men of wide culture and deep sympathies, who are 
teaching our principles, and even our specific doctrines, but are de- 
barred from recognizing our work through these prejudices and mis- 
conceptions, we might almost say that it is best for us that we should 
have these prejudices to contend with. We grow by opposition; it is 
our stimulus to work. And fortunately we shall always get it; we do 
not expect anything else from a certain portion of the community. 
But there are others from whom we are entitled to receive recognition, 
and whom we must try to win to our side. For we sadly need their 
help; not for ourselves, but because the world needs such a Brother- 
hood as we are trying to establish, because the world needs a com- 
munity of its best and noblest, needs a practical Brotherhood strong 
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for the salvation of the race, strong to resist that intense individualism, 
competition, and “survival of the fittest,’ by which the strongest 
thrive upon the necessities of the weakest, and thrust their fellows 
down into the lowest depths of human misery and degradation. 

Let us glance for a moment at these two aspects of our work, the 
intellectual, and the practical or moral. Looking at the literature of 
the day, outside of that for which we are immediately responsible, we 
see men of eminence in religion, science, and philosophy, putting 
forward teachings which are identical with our own; yet not merely is 
there no acknowledgment on their part, but some of them have done 
their best elsewhere to depreciate and ridicule our work. One might 
quote whole passages from some authors which contain the very marrow 
and essence of that which we are trying to teach, of that which has 
been put forward over and over again in our own literature. 

Now I think we must claim much of this as the result of our work, 
even though we get no credit or acknowledgment. We are influencing 
the thought of the age; men are compelled to listen to us; and though 
prejudice or pride prevents them from acknowledging their indebted- 
ness, the seed has taken root in their minds. I trust there are none in 
our ranks who would estimate their own work, or that of the Society, 
by the number of acknowledged adherents or F.T.S.’s. We must never 
descend to the level of proselytizing for converts. Our business is to 
make Theosophy a living power in the world, and the Society a practi- 
cal Brotherhood; while, as for mere numbers they are often an element 
of weakness, not of strength. 

The world is sick of creeds and doctrines that bear no fruit. 
Millions and millions are spent in making converts, that should be 
spent in combating hunger, and poverty, and vice, and the tyranny 
and slavery that exist in our ‘‘civilized” community. Why is the 
Christian Church with its enormous wealth and far-reaching influence, 
powerless to combat the degradation of our great cities? We think the 
answer must be always because doctrine and belief have been put before 
Brotherhood. Ever and always the effort is wasted and the strength 
spent in combating an imaginary devil from whose power our souls 
must be saved, in making men Jde/zeve the right (?) thing in order that 
they may get into heaven when they die. And all the time the devil 
laughs, because in trying to do this they have made the earth ten times 
a hell, not merely through what is left undone, but through what they .- 
have done, and through what they would do to-day, were it not that 
their power is gone, and the walls of the church are “tottering” to 
ruin. 

That is the great lesson we have to learn from history, from the 
state of the church at the present day. At the recent Church Congress 
at Birmingham, one voice at least was raised to sound this same note of 
warning; but for the rest it was nothing but the old cry of doctrine 
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and belief, of religion against science, and science against religion, and 
no unity possible because one section could not accept this, and another 
section could not accept that. 

Our Theosophical Society has begun well in spite of many mistakes 
and blunders. So far we are unsectarian. We do not care what may 
be the creed or opinions of our individual members. One contributes 
to our literature as a Christian, another as a Buddhist, while a third 
perhaps declines to label himself at all. So far,so good. But we must 
have something to offer that can thus attract to our ranks men of such 
diversified religions or opinions. Each and all of these must have 
recognized something in our teachings which is independent of external 
forms, something which can adapt and mould itself to these forms, 
or rather some inner principle round which these forms have moulded 
themselves, and which when once it is perceived apart from the form, 
can be recognized in its other manifestations, as well as in the form 
with which each one is most familiar. 

Now that inner principle is Zheosophy; not modern Theosophy, 
nor ancient Theosophy, not anything that is contained in any one of 
our books, nor in all of them, nor in any book the world has ever 
known. All these are attempts under varying conditions to give ex- 
pression in human language to Theo-Sophia—Divine Wisdom. 

Theosophy must necessarily be ‘“‘the synthesis of science, religion, 
and philosophy.” Not of course of modern science, nor of one par- 
ticular religion, nor of any special system of philosophy, but of what 
is true in all these; for if there be anything true in any of these, it 
cannot be opposed to the one ¢vuth. But people do not understand that 
when we speak of Theosophy we mean this ove truth; of which it is 
only possible for the best and wisest to give but a faint conception to 
the world at large. They are so accustomed to the dogmatic assertion 
of truth in some particular form, that they utterly fail to understand 
that we are zo/ another sect, competing with them for converts. 

But it should be understood that we as Theosophists are something 
more than merely tolerant. There is a vast difference between one 
who is merely tolerant, believing all the time that his own religion is 
the only true one, and the man who has recognized the one truth in all 
religions. I may prefer some particular form of religion such as the 
Christian through habit and association; but Theosophy has done 
something more for me than making me recognize in Christianity a 
truth and a power which I never realized before. Through Theosophy 
I have understood and accepted Christianity, where previously I had 
set it aside as a hopeless jumble of superstition. But I no longer place 
Christianity in conflict or contrast with other religions. I am not 
merely tolerant to a Buddhist because I think it a small matter what a 
man believes, so far as mere belief is concerned, but I am something 


more than tolerant, I recognize the Buddhist as a man and a brother, 
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not asa “heathen” to be converted, because through Theosophy I have 
also come to know and to love his religion as well as my own. 

That is the power of Brotherhood which I recognize in Theosophy, 
a power which cannot fail to break down the barriers of religion which 
separate man from man. There must necessarily be an intellectual 
presentation of our teachings, we must of necessity have doctrines, but 
there is a constant danger of isolating these doctrines, of making them 
important in themselves, and not as means to the realization of a 
practical Brotherhood. More than that, we are bound to oppose the 
teachings of others where that teaching militates against that Brother- 
hood. Weare bound to oppose all that narrows and stunts and limits 
the spiritual forces and nature of man. And we shall always find 
opponents in those who would thus limit it, whether it be the mate- 
rialistic scientist on the one hand, or the equally materialistic dogmatic 
religionist on the other. 

We all know what a vast amount of prejudice there is against Theo- 
sophy and Theosophists, due entirely to misconceptions with regard 
to our work and our ideals. Setting aside wilful misrepresentations, 
and opposition due to prejudice arising from personal or party interests, 
there is a vast amount of misunderstanding concerning our principles 
which we ought to and must break down. 

It is perhaps inevitable that so far we should be judged merely by 
our doctrines; but those doctrines must bear their fruit in our lives; and 
as we become better known in our own circles and in the world, we 
shall be judged more by our lives than by our doctrines. There isa 
tremendous responsibility resting on each one calling himself a Theo- 
sophist. Perhaps few of us realize to what extent we may make or mar 
that practical Brotherhood which it is our aim and mission to establish. 
But we can all do something towards breaking down the popular 
prejudices, and so far as the mere doctrinal side of Theosophy is con- 
cerned it appears at the present time most necessary that we should 
break down the idea that a Theosophist. is one who goes in for occult 
phenomena, and astral bodies, and ‘‘all that sort of thing, don’t you 
know.” It is probable that at the present time we are judged more by 
the contents of one or two of our earlier books than by our later efforts. 
The movement received a certain “occult” stamp in its early inception, 
and however necessary it was, and is now, for us to present the occult 
side, one cannot but wish that a good deal that has appeared in our 
literature had never been put there. 

The unreasoning public has a wholesale way of attributing a belief 
in all that has ever appeared in any Theosophical work, and much more 
besides, to everyone calling himself a Theosophist. But I think we 
may live this down, if each one in his own circle will promptly repudiate 
the idea that he is bound by anyone else’s opinions. Among ourselves 
this is well understood, and we must make the world understand it as 
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well. I may or may not believe in astral bodies, in planetary chains, or 
in seven principles. I refuse to be called a Theosophist because of 
these. There are certain things which I do believe in, and which I do 
not hesitate to affirm; but I do not label others as Theosophists because 
they also accept what I accept. This absolute freedom of thought is 
difficult to impress upon a community so accustomed to sectarian 
differences; and in so far as the great majority are sectarians if anything 
at all, they will in nowise accept our principles. 

We need to recognize clearly on what points we must affirm, what 
it is that is vital and essential to our movement, and what is merely 
incidental and plastic. And if we recognize this ourselves, and con- 
sistently and persistently keep before our eyes “the ideal of human 
progression and perfection which the Secret Science (Gupta Vidya) 
depicts”; putting forward all doctrine or exposition merely as aids to 
the attainment of this perfection, and not striving for supremacy or 
authority, we shall soon bring about the measure of freedom and 
enlightenment for which so many are calling, but which finds no 
possibility of expression in any other organization than that of the 
Theosophical Society. For let us understand, and let us make others 
understand, that the realization of a practical brotherhood through the 
Theosophical Society is only bringing down on to the exoteric plane 
that which already exists. The whole raison a’ étre of the Theosophical 
Society is the actual existence of the Occult Brotherhood, to whom all 
may aspire, but which so few are fitted to enter. The best and noblest 
of the race have not passed away beyond the reach of their fellows, 
beyond the power of aiding the world in its great need. But if men 
will turn away, the help cannot be given. 

It is the province of Theosophy on the intellectual side to give to 
the world of those stores of knowledge and wisdom which are not the 
mere records or teachings of dead philosophers or sages, not mere 
speculations culled from fragments of ancient books, but the know- 
ledge and wisdom of living Masters. And on the moral and practical 
side Theosophy leads us, through a clear apprehension of these teach- 
ings, to endeavour to realize in our own lives the ideal of human 
perfection, and to form on the exoteric plane a practical Brotherhood 
that may serve as a fitting instrument for the Masters, through which 
they may accomplish that which would otherwise be impossible, for the 


salvation of the whole race. 
W. KINGSLAND. 


Hatha Apanishad. 
’ SECOND PART. 
1 


HE Self-Being pierced the senses outward; hence one looks out- 
ward, not within himself. A wise man, seeking immortality, 
looked towards the Self with reverted sight. 

Fools seek after outward desires; they come to the net of wide- 
spread death. But the wise, beholding immortality, seek not for the 
enduring among unenduring things. 

By that Self which perceives form, taste, smell, sounds, contacts, 
and embraces; by this also he discerns, for what else is there? ‘This is 
that Self. 

The wise man grieves not, meditating on the great lord, the Self; 
by which he perceives both waking and dreaming life. 

He who perceives the Self as the enjoyer, in the midst of life, and 
as lord of what has been and what shall be, he indeed is not led astray. 

That which was born formerly from the waters, the first-born of 
brooding spirit [the first Logos] standing hid in secret, who was made 
visible through the elements; 

And the great mother, full of divinity [the second Logos], who is 
born of life, standing hid in secret, who was made manifest by the 
elements; are the same as that Self. 

The fire hidden in the fire-sticks—like a germ of generation, well 
concealed—that fire is day by day to be praised by men who wake, with 
the oblation; this fire is that Self. 

Whence the sun rises, and whither he goes to setting; that all the 
gods rest on, nor does any go beyond it. 

What is here, that is there; what is there, that also is here. He 
goes from death to death who sees a difference between them. 

This is to be received by the mind, that there is no difference. 
From death to death he goes, who sees a difference. 

The spirit of the measure of a finger stands in the midst, in the 
Self; lord of what has been, and what shall be. As to this, one is not 
led astray. ‘This is that Self. 

The spirit of the measure of a finger is like a light without ‘smoke ; 
lord of what has been and what shall be, the same to-day and to- 
morrow. This is that Self. 

As water rained on broken ground runs away among the moun- 
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tains; so he who beholds many duties runs hither and thither after 
them. 

As pure water poured in pure remains the same, so is the Self of 
the discerning sage, O Gautama. 


1g 


Dwelling in the eleven-doored city [the body] of the unborn seer 
of truth, he grieves not; and, freed, he is set free. He is that Self. 

The Swan [the Self] is the essence of the bright [sun ], the essence 
of fire, and air, the essence of priest and altar, the essence of the guest, 
and of motion. 

He is the essence of man, the essence of the best, the essence of 
fire and ether; those born of the water, of heaven, of the air, of the 
mountains, are that true great one. 

He leads upward the life-breath, and casts back the downward 
breath. All the bright powers bow to the dwarf [the Self] seated in 
their midst. 

When this lord of the body, standing within the body departs; 
when he is liberated from the body, what is left? He is that Self. 

No mortal lives by the life-breath, nor by the downward breath. 
But by another they live, in whom these two rest. 

This secret immemorial Eternal, I shall declare to thee; and how 
the Self is, on attaining death, O Gautama. 

Some come to the womb, for the embodying of that lord of the 
body. Others reach the resting place, according to deeds, according to 
law. 

The spirit that wakes in those that dream; moulding desire after 
desire; is that bright one, that eternal; that they call the immortal one. 
In this all the worlds rest, nor does any go beyond it. This is that 
Self. 

As fire, being one, on entering the world, is assimilated to form 
after form; so the inner Self of all being is assimilated to form after 
form, and yet remains outside them. 

As the sun, the eye of all the world, is not smeared by visible outer 
stains; so the inner Self of all being is not smirched by the sorrow of 
the world, but remains outside it. 

The one ruler, the inner Self of all being, who makes one form 
manifold; the wise who behold him within themselves, theirs is happi- 
ness, and not others’. 

The durable among undurables; the soul of souls, who though one, 
disposes the desires of many; the wise who behold him within them- 
selves, theirs is everlasting peace, and not others’, 

This is that, they think, the unindicable supreme joy. How then 
may I know, whether this shines or borrows its light? No sun shines 
there, nor the moon and stars; nor lightnings, nor fire like this. All 
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verily shines after that shining. From the shining of that [Self] all 
this borrows light. 


CCL 


Rooted above, with branches below, is thisimmemorial Tree. It is 
that bright one, that Eternal; it is called the immortal. In it all the 
worlds rest; nor does any go beyond it. It is that Self. 

All that the universe is, moves in life, emanated from it. It is 
the great fear, the upraised thunderbolt. They who have seen it, 
become immortal. 

Through fear of this, fire burns; through fear of this, the sun 
glows; through fear of it, Indra and Vayu; and Death runs, as fifth. 

If one has not been able to understand it here, before the body’s 
decay, he builds for reémbodiment in the manifested worlds. 

As in a mirror, this [Eternal] is seen in the Self; as in a dream, it 
is seen in the world of the fathers; as in the waters around, it is seen 
in the world of sylphs; as the light and the shadow, it is seen in the 
world of the Eternal. 

The wise man, considering that the outward life of the senses, and 
of external things, has its rising and setting, grieves not for it. 

Mind is higher than the senses; the real [ Buddhi] is higher than 
mind; than this real, the great Self is higher; and than the great, the 
unmanifested is higher. 

Than the unmanifested, the spirit is higher, the essential and form- 
less one; knowing which a being is released, and goes to immortality. 

The form of this does not stand visible, nor does anyone behold it 
with the eye. By the heart, the soul, the mind, it is grasped; and those 
who know it become immortal. 

When the five perceptions and mind are steadied; and when the 
soul [ Buddhi] is undisturbed, this, they say, is the highest way. 

This they think to be Union [Yoga], the firm holding of the 
senses. Unperturbed is this Union, free from ebb and flow. 

Nor by speech, nor by mind can it be obtained; nor by sight. It 
is obtained by him who can affirm ‘‘it is”; how else could it be gained? 

It is to be gained by affirming ‘it is”; and by understanding its 
true nature. Of him who obtains it by affirming ‘“‘it is,” the under- 
standing finds rest. 

When all desires that dwell in his heart are let go, the mortal 
becomes immortal, and reaches the Eternal. 

When all the knots of his heart are untied, the oral becomes 
immortal. This is the teaching. 

A hundred and one are the heart’s channels; of these one passes 
to the crown. Going up by this, he comes to the immortal. The 
others lead hither and thither. 

The spirit of the measure of a finger, the inner Self ever dwells in 
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the hearts of men. Let him detach this spirit from the body, firmly, 
like the pith from a reed. 

Let him know that this is the bright one, the immortal. Let him 
know it is the bright one, the immortal. 

Nachiketas thus having received the knowledge declared by Death, 
and the whole law of Union, became a passionless dweller in the Eternal, 
and deathless; and so may another who perceives the Self. 

(Thus the Katha Upanishad is ended.) Ca: 


ee 


Che Ekhwan-as-Safa, or Hrethren of Puritp. 


“ 


; HE properties whereby man reigns ascendant over the brute 

creation, are varied knowledge and perceptions of the Divine 
nature, which we have described in fifty-one works; and the aim in 
this treatise has been to illustrate . . . the realities of knowledge 
and true perceptions of the Divine Being, in order that by observing 
these the thoughtless and negligent might entertain the desire to 
acquire perfection.”—Fxtract from one of the works of the [khwan-as- 


Safa. 


The time which witnessed the downfall of the great dynasty of the 
‘Omaiyides under the mighty blows of Ibrahim—great-grandson of 
‘Abbas, the uncle of Arabia’s Prophet—and of his brother, surnamed 
As Suffa, the ‘‘Shedder of Blood,” coincides with the commencement 
of the most brilliant era in the intellectual history of the Arabs. 

When the black banners of ‘Abbas rose victorious—and merciless 
—over the snow-white standards, then crimson with blood, of the Benu 
‘Omaiyya, when MerwéAn II, the de juve Khalifa (7.e., successor of the 
Prophet), vainly fled to Egypt to escape the relentless knives of the 
hirelings of the successful ‘“‘successor,” and at last received the keen- 
edged blessing and peace of the Prophet’s representative in A.D. 750, 
that period dawned which rendered the ‘‘Sons of the Desert” as famous 
amongst the nations of the earth for their lofty intellectual achieve- 
ments, as they had been renowned for their surpassing valour in battle 
and their simple, manly creed. 

It is the after-glow of the effulgent sun of that period which 
illuminated Europe through the so-called Middle Ages, and to that 
radiance much of Western culture, civilization, science and philosophy 
is due. This fact is rarely sufficiently acknowledged. 

The ‘Omaiyide Khalifs had also been patrons of learning, but, in 
their time, learning may be said to have been still in a very rudimentary 
stage amongst the Arabs, though, of course, poets, both male and 
female, abounded. In speaking of the ‘Omaiyide dynasty, we must 
not forget to mention Khalid, a prince of that royal house, who had 
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preferred retirement and the pursuit of knowledge to the cares and 
hollow joys of the throne. He is the author of several works on 
Chemistry and Alchemy, and was the most learned man, amongst the 
Arabs, of his age. It is owing to his zeal that several important Syriac 
and Greek works were then translated into Arabic. 

These translations—even from Sanskrit—were made in large 
numbers during the reigns of the first few Khalifs of the house of 
‘Abbas, and more especially under those great patrons of learning, Al 
Mansur (A.D. 754-775), Al Mahdi (A.D. 775-785), Hartin-ar-Rashid—of 
“Arabian Nights” and Barmecide fame—(A.D. 786-809), and the glorious 
Al Mamtin (A.D. 812-833). 

The works of Aristoteles were, of course, translated, and so 
thoroughly and systematically were the translations carried out, that 
his most noteworthy commentators were also rendered into Arabic; 
thus, for instance, the Alexandrine commentators Alexander Aphro- 
diniensis and Themistius, and the Neo-platonists Porphyrius and 
Ammonius. 

It would serve no purpose to cite a list of that veritable host of 
Arab scholars, learned in Astrology, Astronomy, Alchemy, Chemistry, 
Medicine, Mathematics, Philosophy and Philology, that opened the era 
under discussion. Their names are unfamiliar and harsh-sounding to 
European ears. Mention shall only be made of Jaafar-as-Sadik, the 
reputed father of all occult sciences in Isl4m, because generally he is 
named so rarely. 

When we arrive at the middle of the ninth century, A.D., we meet 
names that are even familiar to the Western reader, in a corrupt 
Europeanized form. We refer to those intellectual giants of encyclo- 
peedic knowledge, who have directly influenced Western learning: 

Abu Jusuf Ibn Ishak of the tribe of Kenda, known as Al Kendi, 
and in Europe as Alchendius; Abu Nasr Al-F4rabi, as learned as he 
was pious, latinized into Alfarabius; Ibn Sina, styled Avicenna, that 
miracle of precocity and vast learning, whose transcendent philosophy 
did not teach him to live well, and whose remarkable knowledge of 
medicine did not enable him to live long; later, Ibn Bajah of Saragossa, 
known under the European name of Avempace, and another Arab of 
Spain, Abul Walid Muhammad bin Rashid, of Cordova, which name the 
atrophied organs of speech of Europeans have converted into Averroes. 

This recital of the names of Arabia’s sages has brought us, as will 
be observed, into the twelfth century, and amongst the Arabs of Spain, 
ruled by a branch of the ‘Omaiyides who were even greater lovers of 
intellectual pursuits than the princes that swayed a mighty empire at 
Basra and Baghdad. 

About the tenth and eleventh centuries, A.D., the vast stores of 
knowledge gathered by the various savan/s in their respective fields of 
research, were perceived to present common features and analogies; it 
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was seen and felt that the various sciences were merely convenient 
divisions necessitated by the limited nature of the human intellect; 
that they were merely the tiny pebbles forming the glorious mosaic of 
Universal Truth and Universal Law, and, in the midst of religious and 
political strife, arose that famous brotherhood of the ‘‘Ikhwdén-as-Safa,” 
the ‘‘Brethren of Purity,” which succeeded in uniting all the available 
knowledge, in all branches of learning, into one harmonious whole; it 
was a Brotherhood composed of the most eminent men of the time, 
who either belonged to it secretly or openly, or were influenced by it 
either directly or indirectly; men of ‘“head-learning” and ‘“heart- 
learning” bound together by the eternal bond of love of Truth. 

Whether this association of ‘‘ sincere friends,” this Brotherhood of 
knowledge and unselfish devotion, this Theosophical Society amongst 
the Arabs of the eleventh century, A.D., came suddenly into existence, 
or whether its secret life dated back some centuries, is a question that 
no one has attempted to solve and which is left for future research; 
neither is it known who were the real founders that had supplied the 
organism with its period of vitality. Again, though the teaching of 
the ‘‘ Brethren” is handed down in fifty-one treatises, who knows what 
other knowledge was theirs, what other teaching may have been given 
out “unofficially,” and what they ‘‘taught in secret”? 

It is not proposed here to enter into these speculations or to theorize 
on the probable present heirs, in Arabia, to the Wisdom of the 
“Brethren.” Wewill proceed to examine some of the teaching handed 
down to us and more or less accessible to all who possess a knowledge 
of Arabic. 

In Europe, Dieterici is the greatest authority on the subject, as he 
has both edited and translated (into German) several of the texts. 
Prof. Aug. Wtinsche has also recently written, in German, a mono- 
graph on the Philosophy of the Arabs, which hinges mainly on the 
Ikhwan-as-Safa. 

A Hindustani version, with translations into English, exists of 
one of the works of the ‘‘ Brethren,” 
and the animal world on the other, are represented as, respectively, 
defendant and plaintiff, before the King of the Genii. This translation 
assumes the general title, ‘‘Ikhw4an-as-Safa,” and is, therefore, mis- 
leading in this respect. 

In the following remarks on the teaching of the ‘‘ Brethren,” Profs. 
Dieterici and Wtinsche have been very freely consulted. The allegory 
concluding this article is translated from the original Arabic. In none 
of the translations has an attempt been made to give aught but a simple 
literal rendering. A running commentary and esoteric interpretation, 
if any, as well as references to parallel teaching, would, at present, 
require more time, space, and scholarship than is available, and may 
therefore be postponed to a future occasion. 


in which man, on the one side, 
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The teaching of the Ikhwan-as-Safa regarding the Universal Soul 
or World-Soul is based principally on the Pythagorean and Neopytha- 
gorean theory that numbers are the measure of all things, and 
that numbers correspond to things. From these premisses arises the 
inference that the Allin its multiple variety has evolved from the One 
or Unity, as the nine numerals have developed from the number ove. 
The first step, therefore, corresponding to the numeral onze, which is 
the principle underlying numbers, is God, who may either be con- 
sidered as the First Principle of the Universe, or the ro 6v—the Be-ness, 
das Seiende—of the Neoplatonists, or ‘‘The One,” 76 é, of the Neo- 
pythagoreans. Emanating from him is the second step, ‘‘Reason”’ 
(‘Akl, Ratio), corresponding to the numeral ¢wo and under the in- 
fluence of divine reason. The ¢hird step or development is Nafs, which 
is the soul of all, Anima, yxy, perhaps corresponding to Jiva. It is 
the force which causes the phenomena of life and which influences all 
things. From Nafs evolves the fourth stage, Al Hayytila al Ula, which 
is first matter, tpwrn vAn, or rather the zdea or form of matter, for it is not 
grossly material or corporeal. It resembles the cides of Aristoteles, or, 
perhaps also, the idea of Plato; this corresponds to the numeral four. 

With the primary substance (zpary vAn) ends what might be termed 
the immaterial, non-corporeal, unmanifest and ideal creation. Suc- 
ceeding this the world capable of being perceived by the senses com- 
mences. Emanating from the zpary tAy is the “Second Substance,” 
Al Hayytila aththanya (7 devrépa tAn) also described as Jism or “body,” 
that is, prime element. This Second Substance has the characteristics 
of length, breadth, and depth, and from it the three-dimensional world 
evolves, as the sixth step—Al ‘Alam, Kdopos—possessing the property of 
form, itself being of the most perfect form, viz., spherical. Step seven 
proceeds from Al ‘Alam, and may be translated as ‘‘ Nature” (At tabi‘a). 
It is a force pervading space and penetrating the earth to its centre. 
It is through At tabi‘a, ‘‘Nature,” that the “Soul of the Universe,” the 
“All Soul,” acts on the eighth emanation, which consists of the four 
elements (Ark4n, lit., pillars, oroxeta), also termed Ummahat or 
‘*Mothers.” 

From these develops the world as we see it; the world of manifesta- 
tion, describable from the standpoint of matter as the ‘World of Being 
or Existence” (Kainat mukawwanat). 

Directing our attention to the evolved or manifest Universe the 
“Brethren” teach in one of their treatises (herewith rendered through 
the medium of Dieterici) as follows: 

“Know, O good and compassionate brother, whom God strengthen 
with His Spirit, that the Universe is, in its totality, a sphere. 

“Tt is divisible into eleven planes. Seven are round, hollow, trans- 
parent spheres, whose stars are alsoround balls. Their movements are 
all circular. 
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“The earth with its seas and mountains is a sphere. Mountains 
and rivers on the surface of the earth are, on careful observation, like 
a segment of a circle, and the oceans resemble a peel or shell of the 
rounding surface. 

“In the same manner are most things also spherical and round, as, 
for instance, most fruits and leaves, kernels and blossoms. . . . 

“Tn the same manner whatever relates to the world runs in circles, 
so that the end of one thing is ever connected with the commencement 
of the other. The seasons pass from winter to spring, from spring to 
summer, from summer to autumn, from autumn to winter. The same 
applies to the course of day and night around the earth and the modifi- 
cations of the four elements. 

“It is the same with the course of the waters of river and sea, 
mist and rain, for they are indeed like an eternally revolving wheel. 
Mist and clouds are caused by the vapours rising from the ocean and 
rivers; then the blowing winds drive the resulting clouds over dry 
tracts and the summits of mountains, whereupon it rains there. The 
tivulets then, eventually, wend their way to the sea, in order to rise 
again a second time as vapours, according to the decree of the Almighty. 

“Similarly the plant, formed of earth, water, air and fire, returns 
and is re-dissolved into its constituents in its wheel-like course. 

“This happens thus: The plant with its fine roots imbibes the 
tender portions of the elements, and forms from them leaf and stalk. 
Animals devour the plant for nourishment, they change, in their bodies, 
some of the elements to flesh and blood; others are rejected as excreta. 
The latter are carried again to the roots of plants so that they may 
derive nourishment therefrom and produce afresh leaf and fruit, in 
order that the animal may again devour them. Observing this well, it 
is again like a circling wheel. 

“The bodies of animals all return to dust, they decay and become 
dust from which plants are produced; these become animals. As we 
have shown it, it is a wheel that circles. 

‘*Also to the conditions of man, this is applicable. . . . 


“Regarding minerals, the first or lowest grade is connected with 
dust and the last with the plants, whilst the highest order of plants is 
connected with the animal, the highest order of the animal with man, 
and the highest order of man with the angels. Also angels have 
different grades and orders, so that always the end of one grade is 
linked with the beginning of the others.” 

The treatise then proceeds to prove these statements, adducing 
examples of plants barely distinguishable from minerals, and placing 
plants that have the characteristic of sex nearest in rank to animals, as 
also parasitic plants, aptly compared to worms. Plants are shown to 
possess, in a certain degree, the sense of ouch, without, however, being 
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subject to the sensation of pain, as it would not have been in con- 
formity with the wisdom of the Deity to subject to suffering that which 
has not the power of escape or defence. Worms, it is remarked, possess 
neither hearing nor sight; but the sense of /ouch is developed in them 
to the highest degree. 

“The grade of man, in so far as it is the treasure house of all ex- 
cellence and the fountain of virtues, does not form the development, or 
immediately succeeding grade, of eve species of animals, but it is the 
crown of a large number.” ‘The ape, horse, elephant, parrot, bee, and 
others are then cited, as resembling man in some of their characteristics. 

‘The animals of whom man makes use, only accustom themselves 
to man, because a relationship exists betweén their souls and the soul 
of man. : 

“These animals are of the highest and final grade and near to the 
grade of man, because human virtues are recognizable in them. 

‘‘As we have described the highest grade of animals, approaching 
man, we will now also treat of the lowest grade of man near to the 
animals. 

“This grade is formed by those men who only know of the things 
of the senses, who can only conceive corporeal possessions and only 
strive for the well-being of their bodies. 

“They only crave for this world and desire to remain in it for ever, 
though they know that this is not possible. They have only the iust 
of food and drink like animals; their main desire is in the direction of 
propagating their species and the satisfaction of their senses, like 
swine and asses; they only seek treasures capable of utilization in this 
world. They collect that of which they are not in need, like the ant, 
and love that which is of no real use to them, like magpies. They only 
know adornment and splendour of dress, like the peacock. They hunt 
after the dregs of this world like curs after carrion. 

“Though their exterior shape is that of man, yet the deeds of their 
souls are only those of the animal and plant soul. 

“The grade of man, which is near unto the angels, is the grade of 
those whose soul has awakened from the sleep of folly to the life of 
reality; they possess a clear eye and perceive by the light of their 
hearts the spiritual things that are hidden to the senses. By the purity 
of their essence they have conscious knowledge of the world of spirits 
and lofty intelligences; they grasp the nature of those beings, free 
from matter, namely, the angels, the spiritual beings, the cherubim and 
all the bearers of the throne. Their beatitude becomes manifest to. 
them, they strive to attain to it, and therefore avoid participation in 
the lusts of this evolving and decaying world. Though, with reference 
to their bodies, they are related to mankind, they belong, as regards. 
their essence, to the angels.” ZAHID. 

(To be concluded.) 


The Hiddle of the Qniverse.’ 


HE work bearing the above title, a handsome 8vo volume of 450 

pages, admirably printed, is from the pen of one of the ablest 

and most thorough students of philosophy of the rising generation, 

one too who rendered to our honoured H. P. B. very valuable assistance 

in the preparation of the scientific portions of her Secret Doctrine, 
assistance which she always gratefully acknowledged. 

But it is not from this standpoint that a work of this description 
should receive consideration in the pages of our journals. Its value to 
the student, its merits or demerits of exposition and construction are 
what we should attend to. Moreover, such a book has a right to 
demand our examination from its own standpoint and strictly within 
the lines and limits which the author has laid down for himself. And 
it is upon these premiisses that this review is based. 

Mr. Faweett’s sub-title describes his work as ‘‘an attempt to deter- 
mine the first principles of metaphysic, considered as an enquiry into 
the conditions and import of consciousness.” ‘Thus we see at once 
what the author understands by ‘“‘metaphysic,” z.e., not an investigation 
into supersensuous or superphysical planes of nature and experience, 
but ‘‘an enquiry into the conditions and import of consciousness.” In 
other words, an attempt to solve that gezeral problem of consciousness 
as such, which must and will zzevi/adbly arise on every plane of experience 
and perception, and the fundamental conditions of which problem will 
be found to be the same throughout. 

In his Preface, the author explains the plan of his work. Likea 
good architect he does not neglect what other masters of thought have 
erected, and accordingly the first half of his book is devoted to a critical 
survey of the great /andmarks in the history of Modern Philosophy. 

The advantage of this procedure cannot be over-estimated. In the 
first place, the reader who is not a trained metaphysician enjoys the 
immense advantage of being able to follow step by step in his own 
mind the evolution of philosophic insight as it has unfolded itself in 
the history of the race; while at the same time he is gradually 
familiarized with the main issues and problems involved, is conducted 
through their critical exposition and examination, and so enabled to 
appreciate the real points on which metaphysic endeavours to throw 
light. 


1 By E. D. Fawcett; published by Edward Arnold, 37, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. Price, 145.; 
net, ros. 6d. 
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A thorough and careful perusal and thinking out of such a sketch 
must needs be invaluable to every thinking man and woman, and is of 
special and vital importance to every student of Theosophy who wishes 
to keep his intellectual grasp and insight in any degree abreast of his 
devotion, enthusiasm, and intuition. 

Mr. Fawcett also acknowledges the great debt which modern 
thought owes to the Theosophical movement, though the metaphysic 
to be found in some of its leading text books is characterized as ‘‘some- 
what crude.” Personally I do not feel able to dispute this remark; but 
I would remind Mr. Fawcett that the ‘loose syncretism” instead of ‘‘a 
system,” to which he objects in Zsoteric Buddhism and The Secret Doc- 
trine 1s just exactly what one expects to find in such works which are 
avowedly meant for the large general public, and. are neither of them 
the work of trained, still less professed metaphysicians at all. The 
standpoint from which both these books are written, as well as the 
very nature of their scope and contents, are alone enough to render 
impossible any sys¢ematic metaphysical basis, except an implicit one, 
and that I think the student w7// find in The Secret Doctrine. And I 
may add that I know of no one who has done so much as Mr. Fawcett 
in this present work, to formulate clearly and systematically the main 
points which constitute the zmA/icit metaphysical basis of Zhe Secret 
Doctrine. But of this more anon. Let us pass now to a detailed 
consideration of Part I. 

In the Proem, both the possibility and necessity of a metaphysic 
and an ontology are vigorously maintained, the relation of ‘‘science” 
to them is ably though briefly indicated, and the chapter closes with a 
discussion as to what is to be the basis from which our investigation 
must set out. After showing how difficult it is to find a safe starting- 
point, how all subsequent developments must depend thereon, and how 
all ‘‘intuitions” and other subjective certainties have failed to afford 
such a safe starting point and have led to systems irreconcilably at war 
among themselves, our author gives us his own—one that is assuredly 
admitted on all sides and by all schools alike as valid, in the phrase: 
“States of Consciousness appear.’ The meaning of this statement is 
critically discussed in brief, and the sense in which it is here used is 
indicated. We then enter upon the historical survey proper. 

“The Cradle of Modern Philosophy” just outlines a few leading 
features that mark the history of Western thought down to and in- 
cluding Descartes, who receives, as a marked starting point of modern 
philosophy, somewhat fuller treatment. 

Chapter II discusses Malebranche, Spinoza and Leibnitz; Chapter 
III, Hobbes, Locke, and Berkeley; Chapter IV, Hume, Reid, etc., up 
to Kant. In reference to these chapters, I must say that I know of no 
work, either in English, French, or German, which brings out with 
anything like equal clearness, accuracy, and brevity, the mazz points 
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which characterize their respective positions and render them land- 
marks in the history of philosophic thought. I know of none in which 
the leading points of criticism against them are so clearly and tersely 
put before the reader, who is throughout led on from one position to 
another in an admirably easy and natural manner. 

We now come to Kant, to the beginning of Modern Philosophy 
in the strict sense; for it was Kant who first put the fundamental 
problems of philosophy upon the present basis, stated them in their 
present form, and showed that systematic philosophizing must rest 
upon the ‘‘Theory of Knowledge” as its foundation. 

Chapter V contains in its brief eighteen pages a remarkably lucid 
and terse statement of the Kantian message, bringing out clearly its 
exact import and significance in the development of philosophy. As 
an old student of Kant this chapter and the four following ones have 
been to me a sort of touchstone of the thoroughness of the author's 
mastery over his subject, of the accuracy of his knowledge and the 
clearness of his insight into the position of previous thinkers. And 
after several perusals they seem to stand the test wonderfully well, and 
those who know Kant best will most readily recognize how much hard 
labour, laborious study and mental acuteness must have been needed 
to produce so good a result in so short a compass. 

In Chapters VIII to XII is traced the development of the philo- 
sophic impulse, which originated in Germany with Kant, through 
Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel to Schopenhauer, with the same thorough 
grasp, mastery, and insight which has been already displayed in the 
author’s handling of Kant. 

We then turn aside, to some extent, to take up the tract of philo- 
sophic development in England with Mill and Bain and Spencer. From 
this point onwards to the close of Part I, every page is of specially 
direct importance to all students of Theosophy in England, because it 
is these last three thinkers who are the leading factors in making 
current English thought what itis. It is their spirit and the outcome 
of their speculations which forms the substratum of the current 
“‘scientific materialism” of the day. We have all been brought up on 
them, we have imbibed their influence in a thousand ways: in magazine 
articles, reviews, fiction, popular science, school text-books, in the very 
atmosphere of thought in which we breathe. And the same is true of 
our many Hindt.brothers now receiving a Western education in the 
schools and colleges of India, whose studies always include these 
authors in their curriculum. Hence for us all these concluding chapters 
of Part I havea very great importance, particularly the long and detailed 
criticism of Herbert Spencer in Chapter XIII. Ed. von Hartmann, the 
latest outcome of the Kant-Schopenhauer school in Germany, is briefly 
dealt with in Chapter XIV, the last of Part I. 

We thus have before us in outline a critical survey of the progress 
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of philosophy in the West up to date, constituting the preliminary 
study upon which as a foundation Mr. Fawcett proposes to build his 
own structure, the advance one step onward at least, which may fairly 
claim to be a momentous one for the destinies of spiritual aspirations 
in the West. For unless it can find a sound intellectual basis to rest 
upon, it seems to me exceedingly doubtful whether the reviving spiri- 
tuality of the West, for which our Theosophical movement has done so 
much, will be able to maintain itself and thrive in the face of the attacks 
of science and materiality under the adverse conditions of social organi- 
zation which now prevail. 

But apart altogether from any question as to value—permanent or 
temporary—of Mr. Fawcett’s original thought, I do not wish to leave 
the half of his book which we have been examining, without most 
strongly recommending this first half at least to every earnest student 
in the T. S. as an invaluable course of discipline in philosophic 
thought. A careful, attentive and thoughtful perusal of this historical 
retrospect will put such a one in a far better position to appreciate and 
grasp Theosophic thought, and enable him to avoid the many intellectual 
pitfalls and stumbling-blocks which strew the course of study which he 
is pursuing. And for that reason, because of the terseness, lucidity, 
and compactness of the exposition, which I have nowhere found sur- 
passed, I sincerely hope Mr. Fawcett will receive from the members of 
the T.S. that encouragement which the years of hard study, whose 
essence is embodied in these pages, may fairly claim at our hands. For 
it must be remembered that such works on philosophy are very far 
from remunerative, and involve much personal toil and labour for small 
returns. And these remarks and the recommendation they embody 
apply to the Proem and Chapters I and II of Part I, in which the 
current materialistic theories are most ably refuted and overthrown. 

To the consideration of these we will next proceed. 


Vay, 1K. 
(To be concluded.) 


Rediews. 


REMINISCENCES OF H. P. BLAVATSKY. 


NEEDLESS to say that no reminiscences of H. P. Blavatsky can be 
without interest to members of the T. S. Various and contradictory, 
diverse and mutually exclusive, are the views put forward by those who 
have written about our friend, and no one who has not had the privi- 
lege of intimacy with her in her last life can presume to form any 
correct estimate of her character. Even of those who have enjoyed 
this intimacy, there are two classes—those who were physically near her 
and those who were not only physically but also sympathetically near 


1 Reminiscences of H. P. Blavatsky and the “ Secret Doctrine,’ by the Countess Constance Wacht- 
meister and others. London: The Theosophical Publishing Society, 1893. Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; paper, 1s. 6d. 
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her. The Countess Wachtmeister belongs to the second class, and is 
one of those who recognized in H. P. Blavatsky a source of spiritual 
help and guidance which changed her life without and within. 

For all but a very few the personality of H. P. Blavatsky must 
remain an enigma andamystery. The living force which once streamed 
through that now dead form, still lives waiting a new manifestation; 
but it is not without first-hand witness even to-day. It lies embodied 
in her books, which all can study at first hand, and so make themselves 
independent of all slanderers and critics, all biographers and re- 
counters. The true biography of H. P. Blavatsky will never be 
written. Those who have attempted to write it have only depicted and 
acknowledged their own inability to cope with the problem. 

It is, however, most interesting and pleasant to read the Countess 
Wachtnieister’s account of her life with H. P. B.—interesting for the 
substance matter, and pleasant because of the loyalty and generous 
gratitude of the Countess to her friend. The story of our colleague is 
written simply, both from conviction and the heart. 

LUCIFER, the son of H. P. Blavatsky, thanks the Countess for her 
testimony, and also those who have come forward to add their various 
corroborations to her narrative. Papers are appended by Bertram 
Keightley and Dr. Archibald Keightley, William QO. Judge, Madame Jeli- 
hovsky (H. P. B.’s sister), Mrs. Vera Johnston (H. P. B.’s niece), Dr. 
Franz Hartmann, Dr. Hiibbe Schleiden, Dr. C. Carter Blake, Jasper 
Niemand, and others. 

It goes without saying that every member of the T. S. should read 
the book, and that LuCIFER has no criticism but only a hearty hand- 
shake for the writer. There is such a mob of critics now-a-days that it 
is sometimes wiser to stand aside, and see them club each other. 


THH HGYPTIAN BOOK OF THE DEAD? 


Tuis first translation into English—for the previous attempts can 
hardly be dignified by the name—of Zhe Book of the Dead of ancient 
Egypt, supplies a long felt want. It is to be completed in eight parts, 
of which the first part has already been published. The Introduction 
is not to be issued until the last part. We have therefore before us the 
translation of chaps. i to xvii of the text and M. Le Page Renouf’s com- 
mentary thereon. The commentary is almost entirely philological and 
is therefore of no great interest to the general reader. We are, how- 
ever, exceedingly glad to bring the publication to the notice of our 
readers as being the last, and therefore presumably the most carefully 
prepared version of Zhe Book of the Dead. It is exceedingly well 
printed, with magnificent margins, and the subscription price for the 
very limited edition is 425s. Wecannot presume to give an opinion on 
M. Le Page Renouf’s work from a technical point of view, but the 
undertaking bears all the external marks of most careful scholarship, 
and the translation is one of taste and as sympathetic as we can ex- 
pect it to be in the present state of Egyptological knowledge. 


VASUDEVAMANANA? 


WE have pleasure in noticing the reprint of this valuable treatise 
on Advaita Philosophy from our columns and only regret that the 
diacritical marks on the numerous Sanskrit terms which were carefully 
observed by LUCIFER have been entirely omitted in the reprint. When 
will our writers and translators in the East learn that careful and 
painstaking attention to these matters is not without value both to the 


1 Translation and cag earrrcme by P. Le Page Renouf, with vignettes and other illustrations. 
Privately printed for The Society of Biblical Archeology, London, 1893. 

2 “Or, the Meditations of Vasudeva: A Compendium of Advaita Philosophy,’ translated from 
the Sanskrit by K. Nariyanaswami Aier, and R. Sandareswara ShAstri, B.A., 1893; published by the 
Kumbakonam T. $.; on sale at the Theosophical Publishing Society, price 1s. 6d. 
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writer himself and also for preserving the literary honour of the T. S.? 
Of the two translators, one has left the gross body, and the second, his 
friend and our good brother, K. Narayanaswami, has dedicated their 
joint labours to William Q. Judge “in token of his high appreciation of 
Aryan philosophy and his ardent love of its ancient expounders, the 
venerable sages of Aryavarta.” 


THE HIGHER LIFE, OR RULES OF THE RAJA-YOGA, 
PRESCRIBED BY BHAGAVAN BUDDHA. 


TuIs is a tiny booklet, twin to the reprint of the Uf/ara Gita, from 
LuciFeR. It consists of two reprints from Zhe Journal of the Maha- 
Bodhi Society, one with the above title, and the other called, ‘The 
Seven Jewels of the Good Law,” translated from the AZi/inda Prashna. 
Most useful is this little manual of ethics and devotion, most helpful and 
most theosophical. The Preface is also interesting and runs as follows: 


It is admitted by the Hindts that Bhagavan Buddha was one of the incarna- 
tions of Vishnu, and Vishnu is said to incarnate when the world is immersed in sin 
and Dharma suffers thereby. Shri Krishna Bhagavan has said in the Bhagavad 
Gita that whenever the Dharma suffers,-he incarnates to restore it and to protect 
the devout and the righteous. Similarly Bhagavan Buddha has said the same about 
his advent into this world. 

The life and workings of this Saviour of Mankind have not been related in any 
of the Puranas or Hindt sacred writings, except some unfavourable and wrong 
statements about him, as he was opposed to the Brahmanical practices and the 
wrong interpretation of the Vedas. . . . The instructions given by the Lord 
Buddha for cultivating the Higher Life are entirely akin to those prescribed in the 
Esoteric teachings of the Hindts. 


COMET “ACTION? 


Tuis work is by an eloquent French astronomer, who goes further 
than Flammarion and Proctor in the theory that those bodies which 
have an ellipsoidal orbit are direct emanations from something outside 
the solar system, which something Mons. I. wrongly calls ‘God.’ 
His theory, although he omits reference to the sun-spots, is one which 
accords on the whole with some expressions used in 7he Secret Doctrine. 
He points out that the action of comets on the growth of animals and 
plants is apparently enormous, and also that certain comets produce 
perturbations in the planetary systems through which they pass. Into 
the precise astronomical arguments of our author we cannot now 
enter; at the same time, we may indicate that some of his theories 
appear to be supported by an enormous amount of minute evidence. 
The attested fact of the orbital plan of the solar system, with the 
exception of the satellites of Uranus, acting in a perpetual movement 
in one direction, and the occasional irruption of foreign bodies whose 
orbit is ellipsoidal, with a centre apparently beyond our solar system, 
is a proof of the existence of more than one scheme of centres. The 
abnormal action of comets appears, according to the author, to be due 
to angelic forces acting from a Deity, or at least from some unknown 
factor, the causes of which have not been precisely ascertained by 
astronomers. If this occasional and apparently abnormal action is due 
to the operation of unknown forces, a further element of complication 
is introduced into our astronomy. But why, we may ask, are these 
unknown forces identified with God? C.iCe Be 


CATECHISM OF SELF-KNOWLEDGE+? 


Ir has been our experience that Franz Hartmann’s writings appeal 
to some readers very strongly, to others not at all; and this book will 


1 Published by Tookaram Tatya, F.T.S., for the Theosophical Society’s Publication Fund, Bom- 
bay. Price 2 annas. To be had of the Theosophical Publishing Society, 7, Duke Street, Adelphi, 
London, W.C. 

2 La Vérité sur les Cometes, les Méléores et V Action Solaire, par Jean-1eo [——. Paris: 1 fr. 50. 

8 Der Fiihrer im Geistigen, oder Grundriss zu einem Katechismus der Selbsterkenninis ; von Satya 
Kama Shaivya; translated by Frauz Hartmann. Leipzig, 1893. 
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be no exception to this rule. Those who admire Magic, White and Black 
will need no further recommendation than the name of the author. 
The preface states that: 

The reason, however, which has moved the author to publish this Catechism, 
at first intended only for private circulation, is to counteract the numerous mis- 
conceptions which have gained ground both among the members of the “Theo- 
sophical Society” and outside them, and to show that Theosophy is nothing else 
than the true higher self-knowledge, which must underlie all real knowledge, and 
without which neither learning nor ethics nor morals has any firm and lasting 
value. 


The following observation is also worth remembering: 


Whoever takes up a book nowadays, usually does so for the purpose of seeing 
whether the contents agree with his views; he hopes to find explained and confirmed 
therein only his own, or generally accepted, theories. Whatever he has no expe- 
rience of is to him but a dream or a meaningless rigmarole. 

The subject of occult development is treated by question and 
answer in a very lucid manner and will be helpful reading to those in 
sympathy with Dr. Hartmann’s style. ee Be 


Cheosophical Activities. 
THEOSOPHICAL CONGRESS REPORT. 


144, MADISON AVENUE, NEw York, 
October, 1893. 

I desire to give notice that two earnest members of the American 
Section having given their services as stenographers freely at the 
Congress I have thus been able to secure a verbatim report of all the 
speeches and proceedings from beginning to end. As the event seems 
to justify the expense I will issue as soon as possible a printed complete 
report of the Congress. The transcripts of the notes have been received 
and are now in the printer’s hands; the number of copies to be printed 
is 2,500. 

One copy will be sent to each T. S. Branch in the world, several 
copies to every donor who gave twenty-five dollars or over, one copy to 
all other donors, and several to the different headquarters. 

When the reports are all done and distributed I will be able to 
issue a full statement of the fund and how it was disposed of. 

‘ WILLIAM Q. JUDGE, 

Chairman Advisory Council T. S. Congress. 


INDIAN SECTION. 


INDIAN LETTER. 
ADYAR, MaApRAs, 
October rath, 1893. 

The last two months have been full of Theosophic activities here. 
Bro. W. R. Old visited the Branches at Chittoor, Bangalore and Erode; 
thence went to Bhawani, one of the most picturesque places in Southern 
India. He formed a Branch there with nine chartered members under 
the presidency of Mr. F. M. Sundram Pillay, B.A., whose translation of 
Kaivalyanavanitam enlightened the readers of The Theosophist on 
Vedanta philosophy. From the reports received from these Branches, 
Mr. Old’s visit seems to have been a complete success. 

Mr. S. V. Edge left this place on September 13th, and has visited 
the following Branches: Masulipatam, Bezwada, Guntur, Narasarowpet, 
Ellore, Rajamandry and Cocanada. He will visit Viziagapatam and 
Vizianagaram and then return to Adyar on or about the r1gth of this 
month. These places belong to the Northern Circars and rarely 
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received visits from European workers of the staff, on account of their 
having been in a once ‘‘out-of-the-way corner.” Now the East Coast 
Railway connects all these places; Mr. Edge availed himself of this 
facility to visit the above-mentioned Branches. 

Mr. Old and myself visited Sholinghir Branch on September 29th, 
in response to an invitation to be present at its second anniversary, 
celebrated on the first of this month. The Branch is in good working 
order under the management of our veteran colleague, Mr. V. Cooppoo- 
swamier. By special arrangements Mr. Old went to see the Zemindar 
of Karvetnagaram, which is twenty-five miles from Sholinghir. The 
latter, though a large landed proprietor, has much sympathy and taste 
for occult subjects. With Mr. V. Cooppooswamier as interpreter the 
Zemindar had a long conversation on Yoga as a science and its practice, 
and Mr. Old explained them as best he understood. There is a big 
press attached to his office and many useful works on Bhakti, Yoga and 
Gnanam are printed there. 

Bro. J. Srinivasa Row visited Nellore in the beginning of this 
month. His lectures were so instructive and doubt-clearing that three 
gentlemen of high university honours and social position joined the 
Society at once. 

Pandit Bhawani Shanker will leave Mangalore in a week to visit 
the Branches at Nassik, Nagpur, Hoshangabad and Jubbulpore. No 
doubt this tour will be very successful if the resuits of his last one are 
any criterion. 

On July 9th the Pakur Branch opened a school under its auspices 
known as ‘‘The Aryan Moral Training Institution” the object being to 
impart to Hindt youths religious as well as moral training based on 
the principles of Hindt religion. The institution is under the manage- 
ment of a committee and promises good and useful work. 

Our indefatigable Brothers at Bankipore have been delivering 
systematic weekly lectures to the college students, and as the outcome 
a ‘Students’ Theosophical Union” was started a week ago. It counts 
nearly fifty students now, and many more are likely to join it. 

At the request of the Mylapur Literary Society Mr. Old is de- 
livering a series of lectures on Astrology. 

The first two were delivered to crowded audiences on the 7th and 
8th of this month, and the last two will come off on the 14th and 15th. 
The lectures were so well appreciated that the Literary Society has 
undertaken to print them for general circulation. 

A handsome donation has been made to the Indian Section by 
Rai Bishambernath, the President of the Umballa Branch T.S. I need 
not say what timely help this is, especially after the recent shock which 
the T. S. finances have received. Of course to Western members this 
donation of £30 odd may not appear very great, but to us Hindtts who 
“reckon” by one “‘pice”’ it is an expression of sympathy in the highest 
form. 

Letters are pouring in from all parts of India to obtain information 


about the visit of Mrs. Besant to this country. People are very enthu- + 


siastic about this expected tour, and all the Branches she is to visit 
have already sent us the subjects they have selected for her lectures. 
The President-Founder not feeling well in health left Adyar for 
his Gulistan ‘‘cottage” at Ootacamund on the 1st of the month. 
P. R. VENKATARAMAIYER. 


CEYLON LETTER. 


October, 1893. 
The Sangamitta Girls’ School has had a pleasant visit from 
Madame Antoinette Sterling, who sang for the girls, and they in turn 


entertained her with native songs. Madame Sterling is practically a | 


a 
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Buddhist and a Theosophist. Ina long interview with the chief abbot, 
Sumangala, she declared her implicit belief in reincarnation and her 
high respect for Buddha and his philosophy. SINHALA PUTRA. 


HUROPEAN SECTION. 


The Headquarters Library has been enriched by a munificent 
donation of Triibner’s Oriental Series. With the exception of a few 
volumes out of print which are being sought for second-hand, the 
whole series, numbering some fifty volumes, now adorns the shelves of 
our Library. The blessing of students should be directed to our 
colleague, M. U. Moore. 

League of Theosophical Workers—A meeting of the L. T. W. was 
held at Headquarters on Saturday, October 21st, G. R. S. Mead in the 
chair, to organize the work for the coming winter. Mrs. A. Keightley 
resigned her office as secretary, her other work precluding her from 
doing as much as she would wish. Mrs. Cooper-Oakley and Miss 
Hargrove were elected hon. secretaries; Mr. M. U. Moore, B.A., 
treasurer. The organization of a ‘Lotus Circle” for children was then 
discussed and arranged, Miss Stabler, of New York, kindly undertaking 
to organize it on the lines which had already proved successful in 
America. A leaflet to be sent out to all members was also arranged, 
giving details of the plans to be adopted. The increasing numbers of 
the T. S. necessitate that some provision should now be made for the 
Theosophical teaching of the children of earnest workers in the cause. 


The Bow Lodge of the Theosophical Society, 193, Bow Road, b.— 
Since the last report our Lodge Roll has been increased by the addition 
of three members. The attendance all through October has varied 
from twenty-six to thirty-three people. The following lectures have 
been given: October 8th. Zhe Masters of Wisdom, EK. Adams; 15th, 
Pre-natal Existence, EK. E. Burgess; 22nd, Alchemy, Allan Bennett; 
29th, Desive,, Miss Anna M. Stabler; all of them have evoked a great 
deal of discussion; the lecture on Pre-natal Existence was rendered 
doubly interesting by our President following it up with a brief sketch 
of embryological changes, which he explained by means of simple 
diagrams. The Xey Class, which meets every Tuesday, is going steadily 
along, and is likely to be of the greatest use to our members and 
visitors. A ‘‘Lotus Circle” to be held each Sunday afternoon for chil- 
dren is now being formed; this will be a scheme that will take a great 
deal of working up. The Lodge gratefully acknowledges The Ocean of 
Theosophy from Thomas Green, Reminiscences of H. P. Blavatsky and the 
** Secret Doctrine,’ and tos. from ‘A Friend,” and sundry gifts of litera- 
ture, etc., from other friends, really too numerous to mention. 

GorDON Rowe, fon. Sec. 


Report of the Committee of Social Work in connection with the Bow 
Lodge.—Our scheme for visiting the Whitechapel Casual Ward and 
Infirmary, mentioned in last month’s LucrFEr, has been carried into 
manifestation on the physical plane; and we are able to report that 
progress of the most satisfactory kind has been made. Circular letters 
are being sent out to “large” employers, stating our plan of action, 
and requesting that we may be communicated with in the event of their 
having a vacancy. A friend has given us introductions to a club which 
has been formed for providing work for young men and boys. Thus it 
will be seen that we are not allowing the grass to grow under our feet. 
We may, perhaps, take advantage of this opportunity to most heartily 
thank those friends who have assisted us by donations of money, etc., 
and to remind our readers, without wishing to appear too solicitous, 
that whatever they can spare to send us, be it money, books and other 
literature for the Infirmary inmates, old clothes—what not—possesses 
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a higher value in the East End of our great metropolis than in almost 
any other part of it; and that, furthermore, full discrimination is em- 
ployed in directing such aid into the most appropriate channels by the 
Committee specially formed forthe purpose. Gifts for our less fortunate 
brethren will be gladly received, for the committee, by its Hon. Sec., 
Balliol House, Toynbee Hall, E. HARRY BANBERY, F.T.S. 


Islington Centre-—We have been fortunate in securing, for our 
Centre meetings, acomfortable room in Wellington Hall, Almeida Street, 
Islington, N., where we meet on Wednesday evenings at eight o’clock, 
study commencing at 8.30. We are at present taking Mrs. A. Besant’s 
Death—and After? as a basis for study, great interest being manifested, 
our plan being as follows: each member reads in rotation one or two 
paragraphs from the book, which are then fully discussed before passing 
on to the next. Thus each member has his or her part to do in the 
study of the Centre. We also meet in our library at 10, Park Street, 
Upper Street, N., on Monday evenings at eight o’clock for general con- 
versation on Theosophical subjects. Visitors are cordially invited to 
both meetings. Our thanks are due to the T. P.S. for a generous dona- 
tion of books, also to G. Rowe for What ts Theosophy? and to Bro. 
Lewis for four volumes of LucIFER. We should be very thankful to 
receive any books, old numbers of LucIFER, 7he Path, and any other 
publications of the Society, for our library, special want being felt for a 
copy of Zhe Secret Doctrine for purpose of study. Owing to kindness 
of J. T. Campbell we have been able to place in the Clerkenwell Free 
Library copies of W. R. Old’s What is Theosophy? and Mrs. A. Besant’s 
three Manuals, where we trust that they will be of benefit in propagat- 
ing the elementary principles of Theosophy. R. Kine, Hon. Sec. 


Middlesbrough Lodge-—We have had a month of considerable 
activity, accentuated by a visit from Bro. Firth, of Bradford, whose 
excellent paper on Karma, Freewill and Fate, was much appreciated. 
At the suggestion of the Northern Federation we advertised a meeting 
for the benefit of enquirers at Darlington on October 26th, which a 
small contingent of our number took in hand. After much pertinent 
questioning it was decided to form a Centre with Mrs. Downie as 
secretary. One of our members will attend the weekly meetings of 
this circle for the present in order to assist in organization and study. 
A Darlington paper recently published a most fair and reasonable 
editorial on ‘“‘Theosophy and Christianity,” which just came at an 
opportune moment. We have also had the first attack from Middles- 
brough pulpits; the Baptists being the first to open the fire, and alto- 
gether we are being well advertised just now. 

BAKER Hupson, Sec. 


Scottish Lodge-—The course of papers and discussions on the 
Hermetic Philosophy begun last winter has now reached the subject of 
the Atonement. The President and Council, in view of the importance 
of the subject, have decided to devote several meetings entirely to the 
discussion of this point, and to illustrate it by a series of papers dealing 
with the atonement from the standpoint of various great religious 
systems. 

In opening the winter session the President remarked that, accord- 
ing to his view, the doctrine of the atonement was not distinctively or 
specially Christian, but permeated all the great religious systems; he 
considered, however, that the Christian doctrine, properly so-called, 
brought out the theory of the atonement in its fullest completeness. 
He held that the Christian system was Advaitin, in connection with 
which he referred to the recent correspondence in the Vahan, and read 
the editorial note; that the Calvinistic and other Protestant systems 
were clearly tainted with Dvaitism, but as clearly were not Christian; 
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that the Hebrew word translated atonement in the Old Testament did 
not properly bear that meaning, and hence confusion had arisen. In 
order to explain the meanings of Dvaita and Advaita clearly to the 
Lodge he proposed to open the series with a sketch of the atonement 
in the Indian systems. 

He then traced the development of religious thought—from the 
nature worship apparently inculcated in the Vedas through the God- 
seeking spirit of the Upanishads, how these grew into a ceremonial 
worship, and how both Brahmanas and Upanishads were reduced to 
short Stitras, or dogmatic versicles for mnemonic purposes; how the 
Mimamsa school divided into the Parva and Uttara Mim4amsa4; the 
difference between Karmakanda and Jaana, and the coming of Buddha to 
preach the pure Jnana. Howall the divergent schools were harmonized 
by the great philosophy of Shankara, a brief exposition of whose chief 
tenets was, the President said, the best possible account of Advaitism. 
A comparison of the leading Indian systems with modern European, 
and the complete answers given by Shankara to speculations akin to 
those of Mill, Spencer, Hamilton, Leibnitz, etc., was intimated but not 
pursued for lack of time. 

The following paper was by Ed. Maitland, setting forth the 
hermetic view of the atonement according to the authors of the Perfect 
Way. This was specially written for the Scottish Lodge. Other papers 
will follow in turn, and it is hoped that the subject will be thoroughly 
discussed. The leading papers will appear in due course in the,Trans- 


actions. 


Glasgow Centre-—Our Sunday morning meetings are well attended, 
and the interest in Zhe Key to Theosophy is fully maintained. Some- 
what of a sensation was caused in our ranks last month. A local 
Unitarian minister essayed to take as the subject of an evening address 
“Mrs. Besant, on the claims of Christ” etc., but one of the evening 
papers, by a jumbling of quotation marks advertised it as Mrs. Besant. 
“The claims of Christ, etc.” 

This caused some excitement. It is to be hoped, however, that 
those who were misled into attending through this error were not 
seriously disappointed, as the preacher (Rev. A. Lazenby) is largely in 
sympathy with Theosophy. 

Another important item we have to report is that one of the local 
evening papers (Zvening News) has opened its colunins to the discussion 
of Theosophy, and we are endeavouring to take full advantage of the 
opportunity thus offered to make known the fact of our existence as a 
centre of the T. S., and to remove some of the misconceptions which 
prevail in the minds of the public about Theosophy. About fifteen 
letters have already appeared, and the correspondence still goes on. 

We have further inaugurated a series of monthly addresses confined 
to members only. Bro. Anderson opened the series with an able 
address on What is Science? Bro. Williamson followed on Fsoteric 
Buddhism. JAMES WILSON, Hon. Sec. 


Stockholm, Sweden, Oct. 17th, 1893.—Countess Wachtmeister left 
Stockholm on Sept. 28th, accompanied by the sincerest wishes of all 
Theosophists, who will always, I am convinced, try to remember her 
good advice and her personal example in leading a truly Theosophical 
life. 

Since her departure a great change in the organization of the 
Swedish T. S. has occurred. We are nowa Sub-section of the Kuropean 
Section, under the name of ‘‘The Scandinavian T. S.,” having already 
eight Lodges in Sweden and one in Norway. Dr. G. Zander was 
elected President, and the Council will continue to work under his 
guidance till May next year. The following Council was elected on 
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Oct. 15th for the Stockholm Lodge: Pres., H. Cederschiold; Vice-Pres., 
M. F. Nystrom; Sec., G. Kinell; Treas., A. Zettersten; also Mrs. C. 
Scholander. 

On Sept. 26th our second Lodge in Stockholm, the ‘‘Orion,’”’ was 
inaugurated by Dr. G. Zander, who, after a salutatory speech, installed 
the President, Mr. T. Algren. The Countess Wachtmeister spoke to 
the Lodge, and accentuated the fact that the system of having many 
Lodges in the same city was very often adopted and found efficacious, 
under the condition, however, that all the Lodges work together in a 
spirit of brotherhood with the same object in view—to further the 
great cause. Telegrams of congratulation arrived from Kopenhague, 
Helsingborg, etc. Seventy to eighty persons were present. 

Ae 


THE SCANDINAVIAN SUB-SECTION. 


Charters have been issued to the following Swedish and Norwegian 
Lodges: the Stockholm Lodge; the Stockholm Lodge ‘Orion’; the 
Gothenburg Lodge; the Kalmar Lodge; the Lund Lodge; the Nykoping 
Lodge “Sirius”; the Helsingborg Lodge; the Orebro Lodge; the Nor- 
wegian Lodge. At a meeting of the Swedish Theosophical Society on 
October 8th, it was unanimously resolved that the Swedish T. S., now 
numbering some 250 members, residing in Sweden, Norway, Denmark, 
and Finland, should be reorganized into a Scandinavian T. S., as a 
Sub-section of the European Section, T. S. The Council laid before 
the meeting a draft Proposed Constitution of the Sub-section to be 
presented at the first Annual Convention of the Scandinavian Sub- 
section at Stockholm, in the latter half of May, 1894, and it was 
resolved that this draft Proposed Constitution should be valid until 
Constitution and Rules of the Sub-section were finally accepted by the 
said Convention. G. ZANDER, 

President, Scandinavian Sub-section T. S. 
G. R. S. MEAD, 
General Secretary, European Section T. S. 


[For the rest of the Activities of the European Section, see 7he 
Vihan. | 


AMERICAN SECTION. 


THEOSOPHICAL HEADQUARTERS, 
144, MADISON AVENUE, 
New York City, 
October 16th, 1893. 

Already the effects of the Theosophical Congress at Chicago are 
beginning to show themselves. Never in the history of the Society, I 
understand, has the membership grown so rapidly. Three new Branches 
have been chartered within the last month, with a total membership of 
about sixty. Branches are receiving applications steadily, the Aryan 
Branch every meeting night, and the membership at large is becoming 
greater every day. Many Branches have seemingly taken on a new lease 
of life, and some that have been somewhat dormant during the past, 
have opened halls and are holding lectures and open meetings. 

The Maschmedt Farm will remain open nearly all winter; it is 
proposed to have a gathering on Christmas Day, and that excellent 
F.T.S. and owner of the farm, Mr. H. Maschmedt, is making arrange- 
ments to entertain a large number of visitors. Sleigh-riding will be 
the order of the day, and those who spend their Christmas there will 
have a “good time.” Mr. R. A. Chandler, who has been at the Head- 
quarters in New York City, is assisting Mr. Maschmedt, as are Mr. 
Ferm and Miss Chapin of Brooklyn. 

That indefatigable Theosophist, Mr. Burcham Harding, is doing 
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a grand work for Theosophy in Chicago. What with lectures, open 
meetings and parlour talks, his time is ‘well given up to his work, and 
his well-known thorough methods make his presence at that city a 
worthy supplement to the great success of the Congress on September 
15th and 16th. He isably assisted by Messrs. Wade, Puffer, and others. 

The lectures given in New York City are worthy of note. With 
such subjects as Theosophy of Small Things, The Coming Doom, Simt- 
larity of the Doctrines taught by Christ and. Buddha, The “Goddess Maya, 
The Consolations of Theosophy, etc., and such lecturers as Mr. James 
Connelly, Miss Katherine Hillard, Mr. Alexander Fullerton, and others, 
the Branches have hardly been able to accommodate the crowds who 
attend each lecture. 

At the Branch meetings, there is a more appreciative eieada con 
an eager demand for Theosophic literature, seemingly insatiable. 
Associate memberships are often taken before the visitor has attended 
the four times allowed him by the rules; and many have taken them for 
the purpose of attending the classes for discussion which are held 
weekly for members and associates only. 

Our Brother Hevavitarana Dharmapala, who is returning to India, 
via Japan, lectured twice in California before sailing on October roth. 

Some time since Zhe Path prophesied that the current literature 
would change its style, and that we would see Occultism and the Occult 
Arts, embodied in many strange forms. Such is evidently the case at 
present; we see the novel writers of the day are inserting, instead of 
the time-worn duel, abduction, assassination, etc., a secret crypt wherein 
an ‘‘adept” (?) dispenses “knowledge” (? >) of an occult trend, really 
consisting of Theosophy so well diluted and adulterated with the writer’s 
own misconceptions as to render the information which seemingly 
might be obtained from such a mass of ink and paper worthless. 

The magazines are drifting into the current. In the Avena for 
August, a writer says: 

All the teachers of religious and moral philosophy have embodied their ideals 
in a single word, and their followers have perpetuated their ideals through the ages. 
The ideal of Buddha, renunciation; that of Zoroaster, purity; of Confucius, modera- 
tion; of Moses, law; and Plato, harmony. Weare in the midst of a great upheaval 
of religious thought. Materialisticdogmas have had theirday. . . . No longer 
will men be contented with visionary ideals and mystic theology. . . . From 
such erroneous standpoints, men have long portrayed an anthropomorphic God, a 


material heaven, a corporeal and imperfect man, and an ever-present, all-powerful 
Devil. 


And the Editor in his notes remarks: 


The old condition of things no longer prevails. . . . Inthe universe of re- 
adjusted thought that begins to reveal itself to the modern seer, man finds himself 
in the presence of a Aeimg quite unlike the God of his inherited theology. This 
Being is not the world’s external king, but its indwelling soul and life; he is not 
law-giver, but LAW; not governor, but pervading spirit. 

The world of to-day has been drawn, in some way or to a certain degree, into a 
current of occult thought. . . . The English Psychical Society and its carefully 
made investigations and conclusions; the growth of interest in Theosophy; the 
inflowing current of spiritual thought, with so many sticks and straws on the sur- 
face as to mislead the onlooker into believing it a lesser force than it has proved— 
all these agencies and other uncounted ones have slowly prepared the popular mind 
for fresh steps in the new path. 

Z Our senses, by long limitation to the facts of our own space, are numb 
and stupid and unreceptive to the facts of the higher space. They can be educated, 
and they are to be, and the phenomena of modern spiritualism (are) merely (an) 
introduction to larger knowledge: . . . the speech of lower space can never put 
into words the wonders of the higher. 


And in the September number of the same magazine, Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox has written a very interesting article upon ‘Spiritual Pheno- 
mena from a Theosophic View.” 
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The Aryan Press is doing a large business now, and a new edition 
of The Voice of the Silence, uniform in size with the American editions 
of Bhagavad Gita and Yoga Aphorisms, is being hurried along as fast as 
is possible, and will probably be ready forsale in December. Zhe Ocean 
of Theosophy has surpassed even the sanguine expectations of the person 
who bought the first copy issued, and is now going into a second edi- 
tion. The few errors noticed in the first edition have been corrected, 
and the second edition will perhaps be even more desirable than the 
first. 

The purchase of an electric motor is under favourable considera- 
tion, and with the assistance of this, our old friend, the ever-faithful 
“Dr.” Prater will be enabled to deliver the printed matter a day or two 
sooner than he is able at present. 

The report of proceedings at the Theosophical Congress is well 
under way, and will be issued soon. It will be necessary to every 
Theosophist’s library, and will consist of about 175 pages. 


From the Universities come the news that a chair for Buddhism is 
under favourable consideration at Harvard, and as in this Western world 
the average citizen has a wandering and confused idea that Theosophy 
is a sort of Buddhism or Brahmanism, this will undoubtedly lead to a 
discussion of Theosophy to a greater or less extent. And when we 
hear that in many of our leading Universities there are formed classes 
for the investigation of Theosophy through the medium of /szs Unvetled 
and other Theosophic works (there is a Branch at Harvard), we are re- 
joiced in heart, for we feel assured that the movement this century is 
something of a success, although a failure in the past. 

So we move along. And as we work, we see the signs of the times; 
we notice that the world has developed an inquiring disposition, men 
no longer are willing to accept religious belief on faith only—they 
demand proof. And this is where the Church takes issue with Theo- 
sophy. We can see in the future a time when it will attempt to re- 
assert 1ts power—and who can tell the result? Yet through this will 
come a new order of things, a better condition for man in everything 
that makes life worth the living, a happier life for the world. And 
Hathaway’s words are very fitting: 

The path of Progress is a perilled way ; 
The New Age comes to birth through conflict sore, 
Whose travail now we see; 
If not in vain, its anguish we deplore: 
Yet turns the world into a better day, 
When Right shall be the Master ever more, 
And Power the servant be. 


Gan Crave 
AUSTRALASIA. 


Melbourne, Sept. 25th, 1893.—Quite the most important event of 
this month, from our point of view, has been the formation of a Mel- 
bourne Psychical Research Society, on the same lines as that of 
England. The initial meeting was most interesting, formed as it was 
of well known people of the most diverse shades of opinion regarding 
the phenomena of the supernormal. The work of the Society is at 
present a little bit vague; they are to be, in a way, psychical Micawbers, 
and investigate anything that turns up. The visit of Mrs. Cooper- 
Oakley did much to turn the attention of people in this very commer- 
cial and money-grubbing city to the discussion of other things than 
ledgers and balance-sheets, and since then many things have happened 
which have had influence in the same direction. For one thing, the 
publication of Mr. Stead’s Borderland has provoked criticism, and the 
end of the discussion has been, so far, that many people, formerly 
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sceptical or indifferent, are now saying there is ‘“‘something in it,” and 
are agreed that there are things little understood that need enquiry. 
The Society has received a great deal of attention. I quote a passage 
from a leading article in Zhe Age, which is, I think, of general interest: 


The supernatural of one age is the natural of another, and one of the tasks 
which we understand the Society in question to set itself is to show that the 
dividing line which separates them is not so clear and well defined as we have been 
in the habit of supposing. It is easy to say that one group of facts is natural and 
the other supernatural, but human experience is enlarging our acquaintance with 
both groups every day, and the result is that many of the mysteries that once 
puzzled our grandparents have, by the aid of the microscope and the telescope, 
been bereft of all that was mysterious about them. People who argue against the 
authenticity of ghosts on the ground that they violate the known laws of matter, 
reason on the assumption that there are no laws of matter which they do not 
know, or, in other words, that there are no more discoveries to be made in the 
domain of the invisible. Jevons says, ‘‘a phenomenon which refuses to be explained 
by any known law may indicate the operation of some entirely new series of natural 
forces,” and it follows therefore that the phenomenon may be genuine in the sense 
of being objective, though we do not know what the forces are to which its owes its 
genesis. For that matter, we do not know a great many things which we accept, 
and which we should hesitate to ascribe to a supernatural origin. Who ever saw 
an atom, for instance; or who can make visible the force by which a magnet draws 
a group of steel filings to itself; yet systems of philosophy, both practical and 
speculative, have been built up and sustained on the hypothesis that they both 
exist and play a very conspicuous part in Cosmos. Nothing that goes on in the 
parlour of the medium is more wonderful or unintelligible than anything that is 
occurring outside it. The medium herself is a greater mystery than the spirit 
which she raises to gratify her company, if she were only conscious of it; for she 
cannot tell why her heart beats or her brain throbs, or anything more about herself 
except that she weighs so many stones, and is able to speak, think and move with- 
out being able to discover the sources of the power that does it all. Is the worm 
conscious of the changes that are at work within him which make for the butterfly? 
Or is the tadpole conscious that he will one day develop into a frog? The trans- 
formation indicates the presence of a force that is none the less real because it 
cannot be detected by the lens of the scientist; and if this is admitted, how can 
we reasonably deny the feats of the clairvoyant or the mind-reader, because they 
bespeak the operation of occult or supersensuous faculties that are apparently in- 
dependent of the eye, the ear, the touch, or any other organ? 


The Theosophical League here is not officially associating itself 
with this new Psychical Research Society, but Mr. Hunt, our Presi- 
dent, and his father, also one of the members of our Committee, are 
both on the Council, which consists of some leading physicians and 
men of culture. 

We are all lamenting that our Sunday evening public meetings 
are suddenly put an end to. The Health Committee of the City 
Council have raised the objection that our room is not licensed for 
public meetings, and as the exits are alleged to be insufficient in case 
of fire, no more meetings are to be held there. The lease of our 
present room expires in about six or seven weeks, and it is possible 
that we may then move back to our old quarters in Queen’s Walk, to 
the room which was taken shortly after Mrs. Cooper-Oakley’s arrival, 
when she formed the Theosophic League. The original room is 
more central and more easy of access than our present quarters, and 
though it is small, we can hire a small hall when we wish to hold a 
public meeting. 

The three Sunday lectures we have had since my last letter have 
all been unusually interesting. The first, on Zhe Religious Views of 
Shelley, by Mr. Besant-Scott, was largely attended, and the discussion 
afterwards was good. The lecturer very naturally fell back on Reincar- 
nation to explain the extraordinary genius of the great poet, for there 
was nothing in his birth or education to account for more knowledge 
and acquirements than fall to the lot of the ordinary well-to-do country 
squire. Mr. Hunt’s lecture on Devachan the following week gave a 
very lucid explanation of the various post-mortem states, and provoked 
a good deal of discussion. Mr. J. W. Hunt (father of our President) 
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lectured on Zemperance and the Progress of the World, and showed, with 
the help of a great many statistics, how no great reform is possible 
unless the terrible evil of drunkenness be first abolished. 

The Melbourne Branch has been going on with its usual weekly 
meetings, and during the past month its time has been chiefly taken up 
by a long, discursive | paper by one of its members, Mr. Criddle, contain- 
ing numberless objections to the theory of Reincarnation. 

The Maybank Branch have had a good paper on Zhe Plurality of 
Worlds, and the study of Zhe Secret Doctrine and of Death—and After? 
has been continued. 

The Debating Club has held its weekly meetings regularly. We 
have drawn up a syllabus for some weeks, and there are many interest- 
ing subjects down, such as Vivisection, the Woman Question (which 
has just been so successfully solved in New Zealand), Vegetarianism, 
Occultism, ete. 

The Relief Fund continues its labour of love, and many deserving 
cases have received help. We have not yet got beyond temporary 
relief, but we do not lose sight of our ultimate aim. 

MABEL BESANT-SCOTT. 
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AND 


Mostic Publications. 


THE PATH (New York City, U.S.A.). 

Vol. VIII, No. 7:—A paper on ‘‘Occult 
Arts” opens this number, in which some 
important points are brought out on the 
subject of “Precipitation.” Its modus 
operandi is described, and the requisite 
conditions for thus sending messages are 
laid down. After Annie Besant’s article 
on “Conviction and Dogmatism,’’ comes 
the republication of an old letter from a 
Master, which should be read by all with 
special notice of what is there said as to 
the writing of Zhe Secret Doctrine. Pro- 
fessor G. N. Chakravarti as the ‘“‘ Face of 
a Friend” will be welcome to all who had 
the pleasure of meeting him during his 
too brief visit to the West. ‘‘That Ever- 
lasting Personal Equation,” by Dr. J. D. 
Buck, is a spirited article on mock 
“liberty,” and the author speaks truly 
when saying that the “surest road to 
Popery is the cry of No Popery!” ‘‘Be- 
fore American Spiritualism,” ‘Proof as 
to Masters,’’ ‘‘The Name ‘America’ In- 
digenous,” are all good, and ‘An Alle- 
gory” is a telling story that bears a 
message too often forgotten in this age 
of intellectualism. 


THEOSOPHICAL SIFTINGS (London). 


Vol. VI, No. 11:—The paper on “ Evolu- 
tion,” by R. B. Holt, shows very great 
industry in the collection of references 
from the writings of H. P. Blavatsky on 
this interesting subject. For this reason 
it should prove of use to many students, 
who will, however, be forced to differ 
somewhat in their interpretation of 
several passages brought forward. For 
instance, when we read that ‘‘we have 
been told that the Unconscious or Abso- 
lute evolved the Conscious or Finite in 
the hope of attaining clear self-conscious- 
ness, 7.é., of becoming man,” it is neces- 
sary to refer to The Secret Doctrine, i. 51, 


for the correct and really totally different 
teaching. For there we find it stated 
that, ‘according to Hegel,’ the above is 
true, though “a. Vedantin would never 
admit this Hegelian idea; and the Oc- 
cultist would say that it applies perfectly 
to the awakened Mahat the first 
aspect of the changeless Absolute, duit 
never to the latter.’ ‘Peace of Mind,” 
by W. Beale, has no small charm, though 
we would suggest that care should be 
taken in the use of the term “atom’’; to 
too many it conveys the idea of a ‘“‘small 
lump of stuff.” 

THE THEOSOPHICAL FORUM 

(New York City, U.S.A.). 

No. 52:—A question as to the teaching 
of Reincarnation in /szs Unveiled is fully 
disposed of for the tenth time or so. The 
Church comes in for further criticism at 
the hands of the editor; the “fall into 
generation” is shown to be not neces- 
sarily a fall; ‘“unmerited suffering” is 
still further discussed, but the editor’s 
argument falls to the ground if, after all, 
the “few and the best” would rather 
avoid the bliss of Devachan than other- 
wise; a question on ‘physical, intellec- 
tual, and spiritual” training is answered 
with great good sense, and the issue is 
concluded by a brief answer on the sub- 
ject of Antinomian morality. 


THE PRASNOTTARA (Madras). 


Vol. III, No. 33:—Most of the answers 
are continuations of those given in the 
preceding number, and, although nothing 
new is added, they are none of them 
without interest. The Hatha Yogic prac- 


‘tice of projecting the Chhaya-Purusha is 


further treated of, and its method de- 
scribed, but we wonder what spiritual 
progress can be made thereby. The 
questioner who requires a ‘scientific 
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definition’ of Kundalini is very properly 
‘sat upon” by his Hindi brethren, but 
manages to elicit the following from 
J. N. O., who quotes from Yagnavalka : 
“Holding a number of nerve centres and 
its own tail within its mouth, the Kunda- 
lini always sits (or lies) at the 
navel; to know it Buddhi (which includes 
both the Buddhi and Manas of Theo- 
sophical phraseology) should be concen- 
trated.”? The last query, as is explained 
by most of the answerers, shows how 
often the attainment of Siddhis is thought 
to be the end of Raja Yogic training. 


THE VAHAN (London). 

Vol. III, No 4:—‘‘The Enquirer’ is 
better treated this month, and ‘‘Activi- 
ties’? are reduced to more respectable 
dimensions. The question as to the 
occult method of teaching is further re- 
plied to, and those interested should 
read a short article signed R. S., in the 
Countess Wachtmeister’s recently pub- 
lished book, which gives most interesting 
particulars as to the method followed by 
H. P. B. with some of her pupils. A 
Lodge questions why phenomena should 
not be produced ‘in the presence of 
eminent scientists, in order to further 
the Theosophical cause.” Out of the ten 
answers sent in, only one, we are glad to 
say, is in favour of such a course being 
followed. ‘‘Occult phenomena,” “ emi- 
nent scientists”; strange combination! 
Other questions deal with schools of 
Brahmanism, Vedantin and otherwise, 
and are necessarily technical. But the 
number is decidedly interesting, and the 
long list of activities speak well for the 
continued progress of ‘Theosophy in 
Europe. 


ORIENTAL DEPARTMENT (Lozdon). 


Vol.I, No. 6:—The reviewer prophesies! 
In the year 1895 (or later) newspaper boys 
will loudly proclaim through the streets 
of English towns, ‘‘Speshul ’dishun, 
O. D.—just out.” And if in those days 
the quality of the Oriental Department is 
even better than that of the present issue, 
there will be a request for more than one 
“speshul.” Translations from the Diwdn- 
1-Hafiz, Masnawi-i-Ba Ali Qalandar, and 
the Masnawi-i-Manwi, by B. N. S.; 
“Nirang Kisti,” by N. F. Bilimoria, an 
article on the rationale of some Zoroas- 
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trian customs; ‘“‘The Classic of Purity,” 
from the Chinese, and some comments 
on Patanjali’s Yoga Sztras are almost 
equally good. We live in critical times, 
and this warning of a Sifi merchant 
might profitably be borne in mind: “One 
word is sufficient to ruin a whole world 
and to put the spirit of a lion into dead 
foxes.” For ‘the tongue is like a stone, 
the lips like iron: that which springs 
from them as their product must be as 
fire. Do not strike the one against the 
other in vain, now by way of gossip, anon 
in idle bragging; for darkness is all 
around, and the world a heap of cotton.” 


THE IRISH THEOSOPHIST (Dublin). 


Vol. II, No. 1:—Welcome to the second 
volume of our Irish  fellow-worker! 
The watchword of its further progress is 
given in the short editorial, ‘Ourselves,’ 
with which this number opens: ‘‘We go 
right on!” And may good luck go with 
you, and before you, and behind you, is 
the wish of LUCIFER. “Theosophy in 
Plain Language”? now deals, and deals 
well, with Reincarnation. ‘‘Atthe Dawn 
of Kaliyuga” is a pretty story by “Aj”; 
Mrs. Corbett’s ‘‘Notes on the Advaita 
Philosophy” is concluded; ‘‘Proof as to 
Masters” is reprinted from Zhe Path, and 
K. B. Ll. says true words on ‘Unity,’ 
bringing in this thought: ‘I have failed! 
how often that thought turns peace to 
pain, and life’s sweetness into the very 
waters of Marah. In some task bravely 
undertaken, some deed of mercy at- 
tempted, failure instead of success has 
apparently crowned our effort; what does 
it matter if we have failed, if the motive 
has been unselfish, the work bravely 
done? Why should we be exempt from 
failure? Why should we claim that re- 
sults often only to be estimated in years 
to come, should be at once obvious to us. 
‘Have you heard that it is good to win 
the day? I say that it is good to fall— 
battles are lostin the same spirit in which 
they are won.’” 


LE LOTUS BLEU (Paris). 


Vol. IV, No. 7:—A very good number. 
The translation of ‘‘Notes on Nirvana” 


_is brought to a conclusion; ‘‘ Les Cycles” 


is as well continued as ever; “Les Ré- 
incarnations” is an excellent short article 
in a decidedly pleasing style, the vazson 
@étre of which is a plea for greater 
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patience. Next come ‘Notes et Ré- 
flexions,” by Guymiot—principally deal- 
ing with the tattvic basis of manifestation; 
“Ta Chute des Anges et la Chute de 
V’Homme,”’ by Dr. Pascal, which com- 
mences what should be an interesting 
series of articles based on The Secret Doc- 
trine; the ‘“‘Catéchisme Visishtadvaita”’ 
and ‘Echos du Monde Théosophique.” 


SOPHIA (Madrid). 

Vol. I, No. to:—The translation of Mrs. 
Besant’s Retucarnation is finished in this 
issue, and our Spanish brethren have 
to be credited with yet another mark of 
honour for their tireless efforts. ‘“Science: 
Oriental and Occidental,” learned and 
yet interesting, by Dr. B. de Toledo, and 
“Quien Siembra Recoge” are both con- 
tinued, and ‘The Symbolism of the 
Cross,”’ by M. Trevino, brings a really first- 
rate number to a close. 


LOTUS BLUTHEN (Leipzig). 

Vol. I, No. 13:—The number before us 
is certain to do good work into whatever 
hands it falls, containing further trans- 
lations of the Katha Upanishad, by C. J.; 
extracts from the Stanzas of the Book of 
Dyzan, and Mrs. Besant’s Manual on Re- 
incarnation. The whole is ably concluded 
by some sound common sense from the 
pen of the editor, under the title of 
“Der ‘Ethische Bund.’”’ 


THE BUDDHIST (Colombo). 

Vol. V, Nos. 33-38:—The “ History of 
Sumedha,” translated by T. B. Yatawara, 
retells the oft-told tale of Gautama’s last 
birth; the translation of the Satipatihdna 
Sutta is also continued, and the “Middle 
Path” from the Neyyarthadipaniya 
brought to a conclusion. These series 
of translations are a most satisfactory in- 
novation in the management of 7Jhe 
Buddhist, and we hope more work of this 
sort will be done by Sinhalese and other 
scholars. If possible, hitherto untrans- 
lated books should be selected, and philo- 
sophical or ethical treatises are certain to 
do more good than instalments of Jataka 
tales. Amongst reprints we notice ‘‘Some 
Lost Chords: or Esoteric Christianity,” 
from The Path. 


THE THEOSOPHICAL THINKER 
(Bellary, Madras). 
Vol. I, Nos. 29-32:—Our Bellary 
brethren continue to show what Hindtis 
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can do when they choose. The two 
supplements issued with these numbers 
are both good, the first dealing with 
“Guru-Shishya-Bhava: or the Relation- 
ship between a Guru and his Disciple,” 
and the second with “Yoga” as taught 
by Patanjali. The former, by our brother 
Narayanaswamy Aiyar, brings out 
forcibly the spiritual nature of the tie 
between a Master and his pupil, and the 
necessity of trusting to the intuitive 
faculty in order to discriminate between 
the true and false Acharya. One other 
point might be added to those touched 
on by the writer, in case some still expect 
to discover a Teacher by any outward 
show of power: it is this, that ‘the power 
which the disciple shall covet is that 
which shall make him appear as nothing 
in the eyes of men.’’ Other articles of 
interest are almost too numerous to tabu- 
late, but we may especially mention the 
sound teaching of the editor’s “Salvation 
by Karma,” and what promises to be a 
valuable translation of a standard Telugu 
Vedantic work—the Seetaramanjaneyam, 
by two of our Madanapalle members. 


K. 


THEOSOPHIA (Amsterdam). 


Vol. II, No. 18:—‘‘Afra” opens as usual, 
this time with well-chosen words on 
“Religion”; the translations previously 
noticed are continued, and others are 
commenced of the Letters that Have 
Helped Me, and of A Dream by Max 
Oliver. 


THE NEW CALIFORNIAN (Los 
Angeles, Calif., U.S.A.). 

Vol. III, No. 4:—The Editor’s ‘‘Key- 
notes” this month are particularly good, 
treating of force of character. Dr. J. D. 
Buck next deals lucidly with ‘Occult 
Forces,” tracing their generation through 
corresponding elementary kingdoms; H. 
T. Patterson, on ‘‘Alchemy and Rosicru- 
cianism,’’ writes shortly but to the point; 
“Numbers and their Relations” is en- 
tirely devoid of anything approaching 
references, though requiring these owing 
to the many quotations made; ‘A Scien- 
tific Analysis of the Units of Matter” 
has analyzed itself to nothingness, and 
some reprints from Zhe Buddhist Ray 
and The Lrish Theosophist make up the 
rest of the number. “Poetry,” poetical 
and otherwise, abounds. But we dare» 
not criticize. 
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THE PACIFIC THEOSOPHIST (San 
Francisco, U.S.A.). 


Vol. IV, No. 3:—Dr. J. A. Anderson has 
brought his series on “‘Reincarnation” to 
a close, and we hope they will be re- 
printed in pamphlet form, as an intro- 
duction to his larger work on the subject. 
“The Masters,’ commencing with the 
words of the Persian sage, ‘“‘More King- 
doms await thy diadem than are known 
to thee by name’’—is especially good; 
‘“Theosophy around the World” is an 
appreciative notice of Mrs. Cooper- 
Oakley’s work in Australia and America; 
and ‘The Congress of Religions,” ‘*Notes 
and News” afford by no means uninterest- 
ing reading. Another of Jasper Nie- 
mand’s “Letters to a Student” is given, 
and we take this from much worth re- 
membering: ‘The real value of mantrams 
lies in their combinations of sound. I 
believe that there is also great usefulness 
in embodying some central idea in a word 
or sentence and keeping it before us. 

At this time, a good mantram for 
T. S., and one which seems to recur with 
force and to be needed, too, is, ‘Blessed 
are the peace-makers.’ Another of 
the second kind is this: ‘Consider, when 
thou speakest, whether thy words will 
promote love; if not, speak not.’”’ 


LA HAUTE SCIENCE (Paris). 


Vol. I, No. 10:—‘“‘Exégése Biblique et 
Symbolique Chrétienne,” by Louis Mé- 
nard, will be of interest to all but the 
most learned students of comparative 
mythology. The translations are con- 
tinued as before, and we take the follow- 
ing from that of 7choting- Young, ‘‘1/in- 
variable Milieu’’: ‘“Celui qui est sincére 
et attentif A ne rien faire aux autres de 
ce qwil ne voudrait pas qu’on lui fit, 


EARTH may renounce its scent, water its moisture 


LOCIFER: 


n’est pas loin de la loi. Ce qu il désire 
qu’on ne lui fasse pas, qu’il ne le fasse 
pas lui-méme aux autres.” 


EVOLUTION ACCORDING TO 
THEOSOPHY. F 
This pamphlet, by Miss Katharine 
Hillard, should be of considerable ser- 
vice for study in Lodges. It is divided 
into two parts, the first dealing with the 
evolution of the earth, and the second 
with that of man. Besides containing 
nearly all the necessary references to 
The Secret Doctrine, many more are 
added from the works of recent scientific 
writers, to illustrate or support the eso- 
teric teaching. 


The following have also been received: 
The American Department of Branch 
Work, Paper 36, on ‘‘Religion, Science, 
Philosophy and Theosophy,” by H. 7. 
Patterson—a very useful tract for intelli- 
gent beginners; numbers 35 to 39 of the 
Sanmarga Bodhini (Telugu), containing 
amongst many original articles of interest 
a translation of a part of Zhe Key to 
Theosophy; the September issue of The 
Gul Afshén, in which a decided improve- 
ment is to be noticed in the selection of 
matter for reprints—H. C.’s ‘Remaining 
Five Years” from The Lrish Theosophist 
being given, as well as an article from 
the European Oriental Department. 

We have also received Theosophy and 
Christianity (price 2d.) and Theosophy in 
Questions and Answers (price 3d.), by 
Annie Besant, and 7heosophy and Occul- 
tism (price Id.), by an Indian F.T.S.; 
these three pamphlets being yet another 
evidence of the excellent workmanship 
ofthe “SH. PBS Press.2? 

oe 


the sun may re- 


nounce his glory, fire its heat, the god of justice his impartiality—but never can I 
renounce Truth.—Wahdbhdrata, Adi Parva. 


The H. P. B. Press, Printers to the Theosophical Society, 42, Henry Street, Regent’s Park, N.W. 
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The Theosophical Society is in no way responsible for anv opinions, in signed or 
unsigned articles, that appear in this Magazine. Nor does the Editor 
necessarily agree with the opinions expressed in signed articles. 


On the edatch-Cotwer. 

HE literary activity of the T. S. grows apace. Four new maga- 
zines, two already published and two to appearin January. Zhe 
Northern Theosophist duplicates Zhe Vahan in size and emanates from 
our Middlesbro’ werkers, inspired and helped by the Northern Federa- 
tion; it is interesting, and made up so as to attract the general reader 
on the outside, and speaks well for the ability of the editor. The 
Birmingham Lodge prints //hurie/, half the size of Zhe Vihan, a plucky 
attempt. Barcelona promises a new Spanish magazine in January, and 
January sees the first issue of the new Australasian monthly, the name 
of which is still esoteric as far as we are concerned. The Report of 
the Theosophical Congress at the Parliament of Religions is a fat book 
of 177 pages, and can be obtained of the T. P. S. by non-subscribers 
for 1s. 6d. Annie Besant’s Autobiography, published by T. Fisher 


Unwin, is just out, and the reviewers are busy. This first Library 
edition is priced at 16s. 


ANATHEMA SIS. 


The New Zealand Flerald for October contains numerous columns 
reporting the proceedings of the Auckland Presbytery and much corre- 
spondence concerning the ‘‘heresy” of the Rev. S. J. Neill. The 
reverend pastor, whose ministry of sixteen years has been marked with 
great success and whose conduct has been of the most exemplary 
character, has committed the unpardonable sin of becoming a member 
of the T.S. Hence these tears! It is unfortunately impossible for us, 
with our limited space, to quote more than two paragraphs giving the 
chief points at issue. On August 8th, the Convener of the Committee 
of the Presbytery, the Rev. R. Sommerville, wrote to the Rev. S.J. Neill 
as follows: 

“The Committee have no desire to lead you into a position of self- 
condemnation, and they feel it due to themselves to say that from the 
first they desired a personal interview with you, and that it was your 
preference for communicating by letter that led to the questions in my 
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last being so addressed to you. You are not in duty bound to answer 
them, nor to state anything that may be used against you in any sub- 
sequent proceedings, but if you have any desire to remove the inde- 
finiteness referred to in my last, the Committee will be glad to have 
your views of the proper Divinity of Christ, and of that aspect of the 
Atonement that sets Him forth as the Sinner’s Substitute; as presenting 
a propitiatory offering; as shedding His blood to take away sins, as He 
says: ‘For this is the blood of the New Testament which is shed for 
many for the remission of sins.’ The question of your connection with 
the Theosophical Society was discussed by the Presbytery, and it was 
remitted to this Committee to forward you the finding thereon, which 
is: ‘The Presbytery requests Mr. Neill to withdraw from the Theo- 
sophical Society, on the ground that his connection with it is injurious 
to the Church, and in opposition to the interests of Christianity.’ The 
Committee hope that you will at once see the wisdom of acceding to 
the Presbytery’s request. They feel that the Theosophical Society 
must be judged by its local appearance and influence, and they are 
quite sure that, judged by these, it is exceedingly injurious to the 
highest interests of Christianity; that it is directly antagonistic to the 
faith which is in Christ Jesus; and is such as no Christian minister can 
consistently countenance.” 

On August 24th the Rev. S. J. Neill replied to the above as follows: 

‘“As you have several times referred to the Confession of Faith, I 
ask you, do ye yourselves fully and unreservedly accept and believe all 
things therein as true, and as an adequate and final statement of truth 
to be in the same way understood by all? And if not, then on what 
principle, or by what authority, are some parts of it to be regarded as 
less true, or less final, adequate, or essential statements of truth than 
certain other parts? and also, should all whose views may differ from 
any part or parts of this creed feel bound to publicly express such 
divergence of opinion? In regard to the Theosophical Society I beg 
to enclose a printed slip containing the three objects of the Society. 
To which of these do you object? The only basis of union necessary 
for a// to accept is the first one, viz., ‘To form the nucleus of a uni- 
versal brotherhood of humanity, without distinction of race, creed, 
class, sex, or colour.’ Is not this much needed in the present state of 
the world? Is it not one great object of all true religion, and especially 
of the religion of Jesus, to realize universal brotherhood among men?”’ 

The war evidently rages round the dogma of the “Atonement.” 
A few months ago 7he Vahan debated this subject, and one of its 
learned contributors assured its readers that the view of the atonement 
as stated by the Presbytery above was a ‘‘heresv” and not the true 
Christian doctrine, Since then the Scottish Lodge has taken up the 
doctrine of the Atonement as a special subject. If the results of the 
study of the Scottish Lodge are at all in accordance with the view 
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of the learned contributor to Zhe Vahan, a copy of the Transactions 
of the said Lodge might with advantage be forwarded to the Auck- 
land Presbytery. Meanwhile our brother, the Rev. S. J. Neill, has 
LUCcIFER’S most cordial sympathy and congratulations. 
% a % 
Wuy DO WE LEAVE OUR PIONEERS UNSUPPORTED? 


It has always been a matter of surprise to LUCIFER that members 
of the T.S. as a rule seem disinclined to follow up the pioneer work 
that has already been done. Let us take an instance. KE. D. Walker in 
his suggestive work on Reincarnation brought forward a number of 
quotations from authors, ancient and modern, which forced home upon 
the mind of the reader that the hypothesis was worthy of the most 
serious consideration. The book was a pioneer, and as such too much 
could not be expected of it. The omission of precise references, the 
delightful vagueness of many of the assertions, as for instance that 
Origen believed in reincarnation or that Schopenhauer says somewhere 
so and so, when both are voluminous writers, and it is very doubtful 
whether any passage can be found in Origen asserting belief in rein- 
carnation—all this may perchance be excusable in a pioneer work, but 
it redounds little to the ability of a Society if the matter is left in this 
unsatisfactory condition for years and no effort is made to aid the work 
of our pioneers. Origen taught the preéxistence of the soul, it is true, 
and was condemned for his teaching. But preéxistence is not reincar- 
nation. Has no one the time to look through his works and settle the 
question? It is therefore with pleasure that we have received some notes 
from a student as an earnest of what might be done with a little industry. 


% 


* % 
LESSING AND REINCARNATION. 


The Education of Mankind, or The Education of the Human Race, is 
the title of a treatise of one hundred paragraphs, the last word of a 
long and bitter discussion between Lessing and an orthodox Lutheran 
pastor. Last century Lessing was accounted an unbeliever; to-day he 
would be reckoned orthodox, except, perhaps, for his belief in reincar- 
nation—though indeed as things are going, ten years or so may weave 
for even this /vzth a veil of orthodoxy. 

‘‘oo. Dreamers often read the future rightly, only they have not the 
patience to wait for it. They would fain hasten that future, and be 
themselves the means of bringing it nearer, so as to enjoy in their 
short life that which Nature requires thousands of years to work out. 
Then what does it avail the dreamer to know what is good and right if 
goodness and righteousness are not acknowledged as such in his own 
lifetime? Or will he come again? Does he believe that he will return 
again to this world? Strange that of all dreams this dream is no longer 
the fashion amongst dreamers! . . . 
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‘93. The pathway by which mankind attains perfection must be 
trodden sooner or later by every mortal being. In one and the same 
life? Can he in one lifetime be a sensual Jew and a spiritual Christian? 
Can he in the one brief span soar higher than both? 


“o4. Surely not; but why should not every individual have ap- 
peared more than once in this world? 


“‘g5. Is this hypothesis so ridiculous because it is the oldest man- 
kind knows of; because human reason before it was weakened by the 
sophistry of a diversity of schools had grasped it at once? 


“96. Why cannot I have already gone through all those phases of 
human progress which are alone determined by temporary punishments 
and rewards? 


‘“o7. And why not another time through those higher phases stimu- 
lated by the hope of eternal reward? 


‘98. Why should I not return again and again, as often as I am 
sent, to gather more knowledge and obtain new-achievements? Do I 
take so much away each time that it would not be worth while to come 
again? 

‘99. Certainly not on that account. Perhaps it is because I forget 
that I have already been here. Happy inded am I that I do forget it. 
The remembrance of my past life would prevent me from making a 
good use of the present one; and because I am obliged to forget the 
past now, is that a proof that I have forgotten it for ever? 


“too. Or perhaps it is because, if so, I would lose too much time. 
Lose time! And what have I, then, to lose? Is not the whole eter- 
nity mine?” 

% w 
SCHOPENHAUER ON REINCARNATION AND COMPARATIVE RELIGION. 


Perhaps no modern philosopher has been more misunderstood 
than Schopenhauer. This is simply because the idea of rebirth is one 
of the fundamental concepts of his philosophy. And yet it would 
almost appear that there has been, as it were, a conspiracy—whether 
conscious or unconscious—to keep the fact from the general ear. The 
respectability of philosophy would have been impugned by such hetero- 
doxy. It has, therefore, been the custom to put the idea aside as one 
of the great ‘‘pessimist’s” vagaries, and as not really entering into his 
serious philosophical speculations; whereas he himself says that his 
system cannot be understood in any way without admitting this postu- 
late of nature. In his great work, Schopenhauer speaks of this as 
‘“‘palingenesis” which is a very good rendering of the Sanskrit term 
Punarjanman. ‘The following passage, however, from his Essay on 
Religion will explain the philosopher’s thought in no uncertain phrases, 
and also declare the source of his inspiration. 
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“Some of the absurdities which strike us in the Christian dogmas 
can be explained by the blending of two such different teachings as 
that of the Old and the New Testament. An example of this is the 
doctrine of predestination and grace expounded by St. Augustine, ac- 
cording to which grace is given to one man at his birth and not to 
another; grace being a privilege which secures its owner the greatest 
spiritual blessing. 

“The absurdity and offensiveness of this doctrine lie only in the 
Old Testament’s presupposition that man is the product of an unknown 
will which has created him out of nothing. If, on the contrary, always 
adinitting that moral qualities are inborn in man, we look at this fact 
by the light of the Bréhmanical and Buddhistic belief in metempsy- 
chosis, the whole thing takes on quite a different appearance. For, 
according to metempsychosis, those inborn moral qualities which we 
find in one man and not in another, are not a gift of grace from some 
unknown deity, but the fruit of man’s own actions in another life in 
some other world. 

“The absurd and revolting part of this Christian dogma is there- 
fore only owing to Jewish theism, with its creation out of nothing, and 
in consequence of its paradoxical and offensive denial of the most 
natural and all-illuminating doctrine of metempsychosis which—with 
the exception of the Jews—was believed in always and at all times by 
the whole of mankind. 

“Tf, again, we take St. Augustine’s dogma concerning the small 
number of ‘elect’ and the great number of the ‘lost’ only in the alle- 
gorical sense, and dispose of it according to our philosophy, it har- 
monizes with that great truth that indeed few are those who arrive at 
the point of denying their will to live [a sentient existence] and to be 
thus delivered from this world (that which Buddhists call Nirvana). 
And that which in the dogma is called ‘eternal punishment’ is in 
reality only our own world to whose lot those lost ones fall; our world 
being ‘purgatory’ and ‘hell,’ and not wanting in devils either. 

“If an Asiatic were to ask me what Europe was, I must needs 
auswer him: . 

“«Tt is that part of the world which is entirely possessed with the 
incredible and unheard of illusion that the birth of man is his absolute 
beginning, and that he has been created out of nothing.’” 

From the same essay also we glean the following important 
passage, showing that Schopenhauer had a right prevision of the im- 
portant part that the study of Oriental religions would play in the near 
future. 

“T have a hope that one day there will be A/éd/e investigators well 
acquainted with the Hindt religions, who will point out the relation- 
ship between both, and who will prove this through special details. As 
an experiment of this kind I point out in James, iii. 6, the expression, 
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6 Tpoxos THs yevéocws, Which means literally, ‘the wheel of origin,’ and has 
always been a crux interpre/um.” 

The Authorized Version translates this as the ‘‘course of nature,” 
and leaves the idea in that delightful obscurity which is so character- 
istic of the orthodox translation of the Epistles. The Indian idea of 
the ‘‘ Wheel of the Law,” the Dharmachakra, and of the Chakravartin, 
or ‘‘Turner of the Wheel,” the aider of the course of Karmic Law, 
throws great light on this phrase. Usually the term Chakravartin is 
taken to mean a “universal monarch,” and is overburdened with the 
same materialistic misconception with which the idea of the spiritual 
Messiah was overlaid by the Jews, who imagined that their Saviour was 
to be a physical king. 

nx 
How THE UPANISHADS WERE FIRST INTRODUCED INTO EUROPE. 


It is well known that the immediate source of Schopenhauer’s 
inspiration was a translation of a translation of the Upanishads. As he 
says in his Parerga (3rd ed.), il. 426: 

“In the whole world there is no study; except that of the originals, 
so beneficial and so elevating as that of the Oupnekhat. It has been 
the solace of my life, it will be the solace of my death!” 

Schopenhauer studied the Upanishads from Anquetil Duperron’s 
Latin translation (1801, 1802) of the Persian translation of Dara Shikth 
(1659). How Schopenhauer made so much out of the unintelligible 
version of Anquetil Duperron will remain inexplicable to all who do 
not believe in the theory of reincarnation. Be that as it may, the 
present seems a good opportunity for appending a few notes—kindly 
forwarded to us by ‘‘Zahid’’—tracing the history of the introduction 
of the Upanishads into the West, and showing the sympathy between 
their theosophy and that of Sufism. 

The notes are taken from Rieu’s Catalogue of Persian MSS. in the 
British Museum, ‘‘Hindtism,” pp. 54, 55. 

Sirr-al-Asrar, ‘“The Mystery of Mysteries”—a Translation of the 
Upanishads of the four Vedas by Muhammad Dara Shikth, a.H. 1135 
(A.D. 1723). This is a later copy of the original Translation, dated 
A.H. 1067. 

Dara Shiktth, the eldest son of Shah Jahan, was born A.H. 1022 
(A.D. 1613). He was put to death by his brother Aurangzib, A.H. 1069 
(A.D. 1659). 

Dara Shiktih states in his preface that during his stay in Kashmir, 
A.H. 1050 (A.D. 1640), he had become a disciple of the great Sufi, Mulla 
Shah (who died A.H. 1092); that he had read the principal works on 
Sufism and written some himself. He proceeds to say that, although 
he had perused the Pentateuch, the Gospels, the Psalms, and the 
sacred books, he had nowhere found the doctrine of Tauhid or Pan- 
theism (Tauhid means Unity or Oneness, rather than Pantheism) ex- 
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plicitly taught both in the Beds (Vedas), and more especially in the 
Upnikhats (Upanishads), which contain their essence. He wished, 
therefore, to render these more accessible, and as Benares, the great 
seat of Hindt learning, was then under his rule, he called together the 
most learned Pandits of that place, and, with their assistance, wrote 
himself the present translation. The task was accomplished, as stated 
at the end, in the space of six months, and was completed at Delhi, 
on the 29th of Ramazan, A.H. 1067. A Latin translation of this work 
was published with notes by Anquetil Duperron, with the following 
title: Oupnekhat [7z.e., Secretum tegendum j, opus ipsa in India rarissi- 
mum, continens antiquam et arcanam doctrinam quatuor sacris In- 
dorum libris excerptam, ad verbum e Persico idiomati in Latinum 
conversum. Argentorati, 1801. The work is called in this MS. Si77-a/- 
Asrar (a title also found in Stewart’s Catalogue, p. 53 xxii), both in the 
preface and in the conclusion; but in a copy belonging to King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, No. 217, and in Anquetil’s translation, vol. i. p. 6, it 
bears the title of Szzvr Akbar (The Great Mystery). It contains fifty 
Upanishads. 
x x 
A USEFUL ALLEGORY. 

We take the following from the October Loftus Blithen in which 
Dr. Franz Hartmann writes as below: 

“Let me answer your questions about H. P. Blavatsky with a parable: 

«A number of tourists visited a village in the highlands for the 
purpose of climbing a difficult mountain peak. The way to it led over 
steep cliffs and glaciers to dangerous precipices, and through woods 
and defiles in which it was easy to lose one’s way. In this village 
lived a guide who had been born there, had spent his whole life there, 
and knew by heart every nook and cranny in the entire neighbour- 
hood. This man offered to conduct the party, and many followed him 
and reached the summit in safety. Among the company however there 
chanced to be a very ’cute man from London. This fellow resolved to 
examine the guide to see if he were trustworthy. He discoverd that 
the guide knew neither Greek nor Latin, and concluded that he must 
be an uneducated man. Besides, he saw that the guide had a crooked 
nose, which did not please him. In the third place, the guide with his 
leather breeches and hobnailed boots struck him as much too boorish, 
and lastly, he had heard a report that this man had been under investi- 
gation somewhere before. From all of which this savant concluded 
that the man could not know anything about the paths and tracks on 
the mountain, and refused to trust himself to his guidance. In addi- 
tion to this he ascertained that the guide could not carry him up the 
mountain, but that in climbing people had to use their own feet. The 
consequence was that our savan¢ stayed behind and in the end went 
home with his purpose unaccomplished. 
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“The ioral of this story is, that even were all the anecdotes 
which are related among the public about H. P, Blavatsky true, in- 
stead of resting on misunderstood and misconstrued facts, still they 
would not disparage the value of those truths which are contained in 
H. P. Blavatsky’s writings and which are derived from personal experi- 
ence. Nor could even the unreliability of a teacher prevent anyone 
from striving in himself after his own higher self-consciousness; and 
the very essence of Theosophy is just this, to be true to oneself and not 
to be content to accept on mere hearsay and without self-knowledge 
the truth of this or that. The Theosophical Society, as such, recog- 
nizes no dogmas and no authority but the truth itself; the appearance 
of a teacher in its midst, whose dogmas must be accepted as infallible, 
would be the greatest hindrance to independent thought and to the at- 
tainment of self-knowledge in the light of truth. Doubt then as much 
as you please; but doubt not the consciousness of your own divine 
Self. This ‘Self’? is that One which dwells in the heart of all, and 
he who knows it needs no other authority.” 


ORS 


Che Seeret of Satan. 


AND so at last I saw Satan appear before me—magnificent, fully formed. 

feet first, with shining limbs, he glanced down from above among the bushes, 

And stood there erect, dark-skinned, with nostrils dilated with passion— 

(In the burning intolerable sunlight he stood, and I in the shade of the bushes)— 

Fierce and scathing the effluence of his eyes, and scornful of dreams and 
dreamers (he touched a rock hard by and it split with a sound like thunder). 

Fierce the magnetic influence of his dusky flesh; his great foot, well formed, 
was planted firm in the sand with spreading toes. 

“Come out,” he said, with a taunt, ‘Art thou afraid to meet me?” 

And I answered not, but spraug upon him and smote him. 

And he smote me a thousand times, and brashed and scorched and slew me as 
with hands of flame; 

And I was glad, for my body lay there dead; and I sprang upon him again with 
another body; 

And he turned upon me, and smote me a thousand times and slew that body; 

And I was glad and sprang upon him again with another body; 

And with another and another and again another; 

And the bodies which I took on yielded before him, and were like cinctures of 
flame upon me, but I flung them aside; 

And the pains which I endured in one body were powers which I wielded in 
the next; and I grew in strength, till at last I stood before him complete, with a 
body like his own and equal in might—exultant in pride and joy. 

‘Chen he ceased, and said, ‘I love thee.”’ 

And lo! his form changed, and he leaned backwards and drew me upon him, 

And bore me up into the air, and floated me over the topmost trees and the 
ocean, and round the curve of the earth under the moon— 

Till we stood again in Paradise. 

EDWARD CARPENTER, 7owards Democracy. 
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Cheosophy Generally Stated. 


[From the Official Report, World’s Parliament of Religions. ] 


HE claim is made that an impartial study of history, religion and 
literature will show the existence from ancient times of a great 
body of philosophical, scientific and ethical doctrine forming the basis 
and origin of all similar thought in modern systems. It is at once 
religious and scientific, asserting that religion and science should never 
be separated. It puts forward sublime religious and ideal teachings, 
but at the same time shows that all of it can be demonstrated to reason, 
and that authority other than that has no place, thus preventing the 
hypocrisy which arises from asserting dogmas on authority which no 
one can show as resting on reason. This ancient body of doctrine is 
known as the ‘Wisdom Religion” and was always taught by adepts 
or initiates therein who preserve it through all time. Hence, and 
from other doctrines demonstrated, it is shown that man, being spirit 
and immortal, is able to perpetuate his real life and consciousness, and 
has done so during all time in the persons of those higher flowers of 
the human race who are members of an ancient and high brotherhood 
who concern themselves with the soul development of man, held by 
them to include every process of evolution on all planes. The initiates, 
being bound by the law of evolution, must work with humanity as its 
development permits. Therefore from time to time they give out again 
and again the same doctrine which from time to time grows obscured 
in various nations and places. This is the wisdom religion, and they 
are the keepers of it. At times they come to nations as great teachers 
and “saviours,” who only re-promulgate the old truths and system of 
ethics. This therefore holds that humanity is capable of infinite per- 
fection both in time and quality, the saviours and adepts being held up 
as examples of that possibility. 

From this living and presently acting body of perfected men H. P. 
Blavatsky declared she received the impulse to once more bring forward 
the old ideas, and from them also received several keys to ancient and 
modern doctrines that had been lost during modern struggles toward 
civilization, and also that she was furnished by them with some doc- 
trines really ancient but entirely new to the present day in any exoteric 
shape. These she wrote among the other keys furnished by her to her 
fellow members and the world at large. Added, then, to the testimony 


through all time found in records of all nations, we have this modern 
2 
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explicit assertion that the ancient learned and humanitarian body of 
adepts still exists on this earth and takes an interest in the development 
of the race. 

Theosophy postulates an eternal principle called the unknown, 
which can never be cognized except through its manifestations. This 
eternal principle is in and is every thing and being; it periodically and 
eternally manifests itself and recedes again from manifestation. In 
this ebb and flow evolution proceeds and itself is the progress of the 
manifestation. The perceived universe is the manifestation of this 
unknown, including spirit and matter, for Theosophy holds that those 
are but the two opposite poles of the one unknown principle. They 
coéxist, are not separate nor separable from each other, or, as the 
Hindt scriptures say, there is no particle of matter without spirit, and 
no particle of spirit without matter. In manifesting itself the spirit- 
matter differentiates on seven planes, each more dense on the way down 
to the plane of our senses than its predecessor, the substance in all 
being the same, only differing in degree. Therefore from this view the 
whole universe is alive, not one atom of it being in any sense dead. 
It is also conscious and intelligent, its consciousness and intelligence 
being present on all planes though obscured on this one. On this 
plane of ours the spirit focalizes itself in all human beings who choose 
to permit it to do so, and the refusal to permit it is the cause of ignor- 
ance, of sin, of all sorrow and suffering. In all ages some have come 
to this high state, have grown to be as gods, are partakers actively in 
the work of nature, and go on from century to century widening their 
consciousness and increasing the scope of their government in nature. 
This is the destiny of all beings, and hence at the outset Theosophy 
postulates this perfectibility of the race, removes the idea of innate 
unregenerable wickedness, and offers a purpose and an aim for life 
which is consonant with the longings of the soul and with its real 
nature, tending at the same time to destroy pessimism with its com- 
panion, despair. 

In Theosophy the world is held to be the product of the evolution 
of the principle spoken of from the very lowest first forms of life guided 
as it proceeded by intelligent perfected beings from other and older evo- 
lutions, and compounded also of the egos or individual spirits for and 
by whom it emanates. Hence man as we know him is held to be a 
conscious spirit, the flower of evolution, with other and lower classes 
of egos below him in the lower kingdoms, all however coming up and 
destined one day to be on the same human stage as we now are, we 
then being higher still. Man’s consciousness being thus more perfect 
is able to pass from one to another of the planes of differentiation 
mentioned. If he mistakes any one of them for the reality that he is 
in his essence, he is deluded; the object of evolution then is to give 
him complete self-consciousness so that he may go on to higher stages 
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in the progress of the universe. His evolution after coming on the 
human stage is for the getting of experience, and in order to so raise 
up and purify the various planes of matter with which he has to do, 
that the voice of the spirit may be fully heard and comprehended. 

He is a religious being because he is a spirit encased in matter, 
which is in turn itself spiritual in essence. Being a spirit he requires 
vehicles with which to come in touch with all the planes of nature in- 
cluded in evolution, and it is these vehicles that make of him an 
intricate, composite being, liable to error, but at the same time able to 
rise above all delusions and conquer the highest place. He is in minia- 
ture the universe, for he is as spirit, manifesting himself to himself by 
means of seven differentiations. Therefore is he known in Theosophy 
as a sevenfold being. The Christian division of body, soul, and spirit 
is accurate so far as it goes, but will not answer to the problems of life 
and nature, unless, as is not the case, those three divisions are each 
held to be composed of others, which would raise the possible total to 
seven. The spirit stands alone at the top, next comes the spiritual 
soul or Buddhi as it is called in Sanskrit. This partakes more of the 
spirit than any below it, and is connected with Manas or mind, these 
three being the real trinity of man, the imperishable part, the real 
thinking entity living on the earth in the other and denser vehicles by 
its evolution. Below in order of quality is the plane of the desires and 
passions shared with the animal kingdom, unintelligent, and the pro- 
ducer of ignorance flowing from delusion. It is distinct from the will 
and judgment, and must therefore be given its own place. On this 
plane is gross life, manifesting, not as spirit from which it derives its 
essence, but as energy and motion on this plane. It being common to 
the whole objective plane and being everywhere, is also to be classed 
by itself, the portion used by man being given up at the death of the 
body. Then last, before the objective body, is the model or double of 
the outer physical case. This double is the astral body belonging to 
the astral plane of matter, not so dense as physical molecules, but 
more tenuous and much stronger, as well as lasting. It is the original 
of the body permitting the physical molecules to arrange and show 
themselves thereon, allowing them to go and come from day to day as 
they are known to do, yet ever retaining the fixed shape and contour 
given by the astral double within. These lower four principles or 
sheaths are the transitory perishable part of man, not himself, but in 
every sense the instrument he uses, given up at the hour of death like 
an old garment, and rebuilt out of the general reservoir at every new 
birth. The trinity is the real man, the thinker, the individuality that 
passes from house to house, gaining experience at each rebirth, while 
it suffers and enjoys according to its deeds—it is the one central man, 
the living spirit-soul. 

Now this spiritual man, having always existed, being intimately 
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concerned in evolution, dominated by the law of cause and effect, 
because in himself he is that very law, showing moreover on this plane 
varieties of force of character, capacity, and opportunity, his very pres- 
ence must be explained, while the differences noted have to be ac- 
counted for. The doctrine of reincarnation does all this. It means 
that man as a thinker, composed of soul, mind and spirit, occupies 
body after body in life after life on the earth which is the scene of his 
evolution, and where he must, under the very laws of his being, complete 
that evolution, once it has been begun. In any one life he is known to 
others as a personality, but in the whole stretch of eternity he is one 
individual, feeling in himself an identity not dependent on name, form, 
or recollection. 

This doctrine is the very base of Theosophy, for it explains life 
and nature. It is one aspect of evolution, for as it is reémbodiment in 
meaning, and as evolution could not go on without reémbodiment, it is 
evolution itself, as applied to the human soul. But it is also a doctrine 
believed in at the time given to Jesus and taught in the early ages of 
Christianity, being now as much necessary to that religion as it is to 
any other to explain texts, to reconcile the justice of God with the rough 
and merciless aspect of nature and life to most mortals, and to throw a 
light perceptible by reason on all the problems that vex us in our 
journey through this world. The vast, and under any other doctrine 
unjust, difference between the savage and the civilized man as to both 
capacity, character, and opportunity can be understood only through 
this doctrine, and coming to our own stratum the differences of the 
same kind may only thus be explained. It vindicates Nature and God, 
and removes from religion the blot thrown by men who have postulated 
creeds which paint the creator asa demon. Each man’s life and char- 
acter are the outcome of his previous lives and thoughts. Each is his 
own judge, his own executioner, for it is his own hand that forges the 
weapon which works for his punishment, and each by his own life 
reaches reward, rises to heights of knowledge and power for the good 
of all who may be left behind him. Nothing is left to chance, favour, 
or partiality, but all is under the governance of law. Man is a thinker, 
and by his thoughts he makes the causes for woe or bliss; for his 
thoughts produce his acts. He is the centre for any disturbance of the 
universal harmony, and to him as the centre the disturbance must 
return so as to bring about equilibrium, for nature always works 
towards harmony. Man is always carrying on a series of thoughts, 
which extend back to the remote past, continually making action and 
reaction. He is thus responsible for all his thoughts and acts, and in 
that his complete responsibility is established; his own spirit is the 
essence of this law and provides for ever compensation for every dis- 
turbance and adjustment for all effects. This is the law of Karma 
or justice, sometimes called the ethical law of causation. It is not 
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foreign to the Christian scriptures, for both Jesus and St. Paul clearly 
enunciated it. Jesus said we should be judged as we gave judgment 
and should receive the measure meted to others. St Paul said: 
“Brethren, be not deceived, God is not mocked, for whatsoever a man 
soweth that also shall he reap.” And that sowing and reaping can 
only be possible under the doctrines of Karma and reincarnation. 

But what of death and after? Is heaven a place oris it not? Theo- 
sophy teaches, as may be found in all sacred books, that after death 
the soul reaps a rest. This is from its own nature. It is a thinker, and 
cannot during life fulfil and carry out all nor even a small part of the 
myriads of thoughts entertained. Hence when at death it casts off the 
body and the astral body, and is released from the passions and desires, 
its natural forces have immediate sway and it thinks its thoughts out 
on the soul plane, clothed in a finer body suitable to that existence. 
This is called Devachan. It is the very state that has brought about 
the descriptions of heaven common to all religions, but this doctrine 
is very clearly put in the Buddhist and Hindi religions. It is a time 
of rest, because the physical body being absent the consciousness is not 
in the completer touch with visible nature which is possible on the 
material plane. But it is a real existence, and no more illusionary than 
earth life; it is where the essence of the thoughts of life that were as 
high as character permitted, expands and is garnered by the soul and 
mind. When the force of these thoughts is fully exhausted the soul 
is drawn back once more to earth, to that environment which is suffi- 
ciently like unto itself to give it the proper further evolution. This 
alternation from state to state goes on until the being rises from re- 
peated experiences above ignorance, and realizes in itself the actual 
unity of all spiritual beings. Then it passes on to higher and greater 
steps on the evolutionary road. 

No new ethics are presented by Theosophy, as it is held that right 
ethics are for ever the same. But in the doctrines of Theosophy are 
to be found the philosophical and reasonable basis for ethics and the 
natural enforcement of them in practice. Universal brotherhood is that 
which will result in doing unto others as you would have them do unto 
you, and in your loving your neighbour as yourself—declared as right 
by all teachers in the great religions of the world. 

WILLIAM Q. JUDGE. 


POLITENESS is like an air cushion; although there is apparently nothing in it, 
it nevertheless alleviates considerably the shocks of life.—HANAU. 
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Ancient Eqppt. 
(Concluded from page 217.) 

URNING for a moment to the arts it is difficult to give in brief 

even a small conception of them. For sculpture and painting 

are so dovetailed into the industrial arts on the one hand, and social 

usages on the other, that they must be taken together: the paintings 

have almost exclusively for their subjects the national industries and 

every-day life, while the disinterred examples of the work of the Egyp- 

tian artificer proclaim him in their best forms an artist of no mean 
order. 

With few exceptions all the statues found were originally painted, 
Sculptor and painter were therefore closely allied, and often the same 
artist was skilled in both branches. ‘‘They understood too,” says Fer- 
guson, ‘better than any other nation how to use sculpture in combination 
with architecture, and how to make their colossi and avenue of sphinxes 
group themselves into parts of one great design, and at the same time to 
use historical paintings fading by insensible degrees into hieroglyphics 
on the one hand and sculpture on the other.” With the most brilliant 
colouring they thus harmonized all these arts into one grand whole, un- 
surpassed by anything the world has seen during the thirty centuries of 
struggle and aspiration that have elapsed since the brilliant days of the 
great kingdom of the so-called Pharaohs. In ornamental art as well as 
architecture Egypt exercised over the peoples less advanced than its own 
an influence which it would be impossible to gauge; Grecian art in its 
lotus flowers, sphinxes, ibex and Medusa’s head, borrowed directly from 
Egyptian creations. In the oldest monuments of Greece the sloping 
or pyramidal line constantly predominates, the columns of the oldest 
order of Greek art in the proportions of the shaft and its shallow flutes 
without fillets is almost pure Egyptian. The Nineveh marbles too and 
other Assyrian remains are full of emblems borrowed from the work of 
Egypt. It is true of course that in paintings and bas-reliefs she was often 
crude and deficient in conception, while the knowledge of grouping 
and perspective was in the early period often defective. The reader has 
doubtless also remarked the objection an Egyptian artist had to draw- 
ing a figure full-faced. Unless absolutely compelled he drew all heads 
in profile, the body with limbs extended being fully drawn, and this 
habit has of itself given a unique character to all their drawings. It 
has been suggested that this practice was an obstinate remainder of 
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the most primitive art when the artist, unable faithfully to depict the 
outlines of a round figure, drew from a profile shadow cast upon a wall 
—an ingenious suggestion which has something to recommend it. Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson however points out that although permitted to vary 
to any extent they chose the form of vases and articles of luxury, the 
people were forbidden under punishment to introduce any material 
innovation into the human figure, and this may account in itself for the 
persistence of certain well-known forms. In sacred subjects this law 
was inflexible; so that a god in the latest temple was of the same form 
as when represented upon monuments of the earliest date. No im- 
provements resulting from observation or experience therefore were 
admitted in the mode of drawing the human figure, and hence in all 
their drawings its pose, if judged by the canons of more modern art, is 
irregular. But though the various personages are of strange aspect, 
they live; and those who will take the trouble carefully to study the 
best examples will find that their very strangeness has a charm which 
is exclusively their own. Something too must be allowed for the im- 
perfection of the surfaces of the catacombs and tombs upon which 
most of their paintings were executed. Roughly chiselled the walls 
were covered with a fine plaster upon which whilst moist the outline 
of the bas-relief or painting was traced with a stylus. Then when dry 
the colours were laid on in broad flat washes of colour placed in juxta- 
position but never melting into each other—in fact as one author sug- 
gests “they did not paint in our sense of the word, they illuminated.” 
Altogether apart from mere technique these subjects are of absorbing 
interest because from them we have derived almost solely all we know of 
the customs, daily life, and indeed the general civilization of the ancient 
Egyptian people. Their trades, games, domestic lives and religious 
festivals all find record, and that in a wealth of detail and correctness 
of expression which leaves little to be desired. We learn for instance 
that before the alleged time of Abraham they had much the same 
domestic habits and institutions as at the period of the Persian con- 
quest under Cambyses twelve centuries later; ‘their code of laws had 
long been framed, they possessed the method of recording events upon 
papyrus, they had a complete system of decimal and duodecimal calcu- 
lation, and the division of the year into twelve months of thirty days 
each; they had ornaments of gold and silver, wine in glass bottles, musi- 
cal instruments and horses and chariots.” Their scientists were cul- 
tured in medicines, and their therapeutic treatises adorn the walls of our 
museums to-day; the heliocentric system and the sphericity of the 
earth were accepted truths with them; mathematics formed part of the 
curriculum of the schools, and in the temples the priests taught the 
mysteries of occultism in the higher knowledge of natural philosophy 
and astronomy. So precise was their knowledge of the latter science 
that Professor Mitchell of Philadelphia has verified to the fraction of 
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a minute the accuracy of the zodiacal positions of the planets thirty- 
seven centuries ago, as they appear delineated on the coffin of a mummy 
now in the British Museum. 

During the older historic period their customs varied of necessity; 
but it is remarkable how slight these changes were. Improvements 
inseparable from progress are noticeable in the dimensions and details 
of their architecture and the luxury and splendour of their surround- 
ings, ‘“‘but the archaic style of Egyptian art and manners is of such 
remote antiquity that the monuments bear little trace of it.” They offer 
no evidence of their infancy as a nation, and the remoteness of the 
period when they emerged from barbarism will probably ever remain 
unknown. In considering the pictures in the tombs it is natural to 
enquire why they were painted. As will readily be imagined from the 
care taken in their preservation the Egyptians entertained a sacred 
regard for their dead; it was indeed one element of their religion. 
Man was regarded as composed of separate entities; first the body; 
next the Ka or double ‘‘a coloured or ethereal projection of the in- 
dividual producing him feature for feature.” Next came the Ba or soul, 
and lastly Khoo ‘‘the luminous spark from the divine fire.” All of 
these were regarded as perishable unless care were taken to prevent it; 
the body was hence embalmed, and by prayers and offerings they 
thought to preserve the intangible from annihilation. The double 
never left the place where the body was; the soul and Khoo followed 
after the gods, returning at will to the Eternal House of the Dead. 
Hence the tombs were built with reception rooms to which the soul 
and double were supposed to adjourn, and here it was that the priests 
came periodically to leave offerings. After 3,000 years the body was 
thought to be again rehabilitated, and it was to help the monotony of 
that long period of rest that the piety of the survivors suggested that 
the double should be surrounded in pictorial form with as many as 
possible of the scenes with which its sojourn upon earth had made it 
familiar. So they painted upon the walls and ceilings visions of 
glorious feasts and dancing, sowing and reaping, spinning and fishing, 
conquering armies and flying enemies and all that best could tell of the 
beautiful, busy world outside. The medium employed for colouring 
Was a mixture of wax and naphtha, and the predominant tint was 
that known to-day as Egyptian-red. Their brushes were made by 
fraying the end of a reed, and their colours were mixed upon a palette 
something like our own. It is evident from their work that they were 
anything but the sad and gloomy race we have been accustomed to 
hear them depicted. They are so far from us that there is too much 
inclination to judge them from the standard of solemnity exhibited by 
their mummies; on the contrary, they have painted themselves as a 
laughter-loving people full of quaint humour and satire. One of the 
Turin papyri chronicles ‘‘the courtship of a shaven priest and a song- 
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stress of Amen in a series of comic vignettes.” In other scenes animals 
parody with cleverness human pursuits and foibles. An ass, lion, 
crocodile, and ape are represented as giving a vocal and instrumental 
concert; a cat is exhibited taking part in a bout at fisticuffs with a 
goose; a lion and a gazelle soberly play at draughts, and there is one 
picture—mirabzle dictu—of a wicked man being carried home drunk by 
laughing bearers. Indeed, it would not be possible to find a more gay, 
more amusing, more intensely good-natured people. They danced, 
they sang, they drank, they had picnics into the country; they-hunted 
and fished; they had their festivals, when the whole people crowded 
the river in boats, clapping their hands, clicking their castanets, and 
generally emulating our own Bank Holiday tripper. Among their 
games they numbered draughts and perhaps chess, odd and even, dice 
(some of which exactly in the form of our own were discovered at 
Thebes), and several games of ball, single-stick, thimble-rigging and 
pegging with a knife into a ring fixed on a board (whether they did 
this for cocoa nuts or not does not appear, but such is the persistence 
and universality of festival games that to prove it so would not be 
matter for surprise). 

Among their more serious work we have the whole process of 
vintage carefully recorded, in which, as I have before mentioned, the 
use of glass bottles is clearly indicated; their two-masted sea-going 
vessels appear quite equal to those of early Norman. times; they 
wrought in metals (particularly in bronze), producing tools which for 
hardness surpass the finest steel we can exhibit to-day—for we have no 
chisel which will cut the granite of the obelisks without the edge turn- 
ing or breaking; and though deficient in taste compared with the later 
Greek examples, their vases and household utensils were of a high 
order of artistic merit. The number of little things possessed by way 
of luxuries, conveniences or time-saving appliances speak much for a 
nation’s civilization. If this be so, and we apply the test to Egypt 
5,000 years ago, we ascertain that carpets were made for floors and 
chairs, linen and fringes were woven in looms, jewellers enamelled on 
gold, and the potter produced encaustic tiles; carpenters veneered in 
rare woods and dovetailed their joints, using glue; housewives hatched 
eggs artificially in an incubator; lady doctors attended their patients, 
and dentists stopped teeth with gold; ladies wore gloves, wigs, and 
umbrellas, and used a goffering machine and knitting needles. 

What must have been the appearance of this old Egypt standing 
upright in the prime of its manhood, even in view of the scattered and 
broken fragments which we now possess, we can scarcely guess. There 
is the sphinx, last of its kind, as it was the first—for it was old when 
Egyptian history dawned—with its great stone face turned to the rising 
sun, with a grand dignity in every line of it still despite its mutilation; 
the twin colossi (one of them the vocal Memnon), ‘which sit,” says 
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Harriet Martineau, ‘“‘together yet apart in the midst of the plain, hands 
on knees, gazing straight forward serene and vigilant, keeping their 
untired watch over the lapse of ages.” And year in, year out, for nigh 
5,000 years the sacred Nile has plashed about their base. Or try again 
to imagine anything comparable to the majesty of the rock temples at 
Ipsambul in Lower Nubia, where may be seen figures seventy feet high 
carved from the living rock; or the torso of Rameses (the great 
Rameses) at Thebes, lying there prone upon the sand like some huge 
“Titan, and measuring sixty feet around the shoulders. Nor must we 
forget—coming to smaller things—the forceful statue of the cross- 
legged scribe now in the Louvre, who, from the earliest Egyptian 
history has sat, pen in hand, waiting for his master to go on with his 
“long-interrupted dictation.” It is not, however, practicable here to 
follow up these speculations, and in closing we must pass to a short 
consideration of the Egyptian religion. 

‘‘Nothing perhaps tells the character of a people so much as their 
religion,” says Canon Rawlinson. What, then, did the Egyptians 
worship? In no department of the investigation of Egyptian history 
has misrepresentation and travesty been more apparent than in a con- 
sideration of their religion from the times of the Greek forward almost 
to our own. Looking no deeper than mere externals it became the 
fashion to decry it as the veriest midsummer madness of a demented 
people, whose deities were cats and apés and onions and crocodiles. 
But when historians arose who had no reason for bias, and who recog- 
nized that to understand rightly the symbols of any religion it was 
needful to approach it on its esoteric side, our whole point of view was 
changed. It must be granted that, in view of the vast number of gods, 
it has required both keen insight and scholarly ingenuity to reduce the 
chaos of the Pantheon into reasonable order. It is now, however, 
generally conceded that the original and fundamental doctrine of the 
Egyptian religion was the unity of the Deity, and their earliest deity an 
all-pervading spirit emanating from the sun. To the common people, 
it is true, the religion was in appearance and effect an extensive poly- 
theism possessing a symbolism which in the earlier stages may have 
been useful and ennobling, but which later degenerated into gross and 
licentious usage; to the intelligent and initiated able to apprehend the 
significance and unity of idea embodied in diverse forms it was, accord- 
ing toa high authority, ‘‘a system combining strict monotheism with 
a metaphysical speculative philosophy on the two great subjects of the 
nature of God and destiny of man, which sought to exhaust those 
deep and unfathomable mysteries.” Perhaps it would be more strictly 
accurate to define the religion from the latter view as a refined pan- 
theism to which God was the one divine essence of all things and all 
things God. For it is clear that no educated Egyptian regarded the 
popular gods as separate entities. They knew but one God with many 
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attributes, each of which they represented under a positive form, and 
from these numerous expressions of the one idea sprang a multiplicity 
of gods. Ra or Osiris was the supreme God, but under vicarious forms 
he became “Thoth,” symbolical of wisdom; ‘‘Kneph,” the creative 
mind; ‘‘Ammon,” divine mystery; ‘“Phtah,” the creator; ‘‘Khem,” 
the active or male generative principle in nature; ‘‘Maut,” the passive 
mother; and it is readily conceivable how on the outer or exoteric side 
these personified attributes should become crystallized into apparently 
distinct cults. But an hereditary priesthood held and taught the 
mysteries to Initiates uncorrupted and undefiled, as later did the Greeks 
in their Eleusinia. And thus there were, throughout Egyptian history, 
two strata of opinions or aspects of the wisdom religion running con- 
currently. As the polytheistic system grew certain of the gods became 
localized, and their special cults centred in particular spots. Thus 
Ammon at Thebes, Phtah at Memphis, Neith at Sais (she was, by the 
way, the Saitic Isis on whose image was inscribed the mystic words so 
often quoted, “I am all that was, and is, and is to be, and no mortal 
hath lifted my veil”). And not only were the attributes of the Divine 
‘‘One” delegated to subordinate gods, but each in turn took upon him- 
self numerous sub-divisions in a manner which was thought best in 
different localities to convey by tangible and palpable form the abstract 
idea of God, which then, as now, is difficult of apprehension. And 
thus arose an animal cult, for it was usually by one or more forms of 
animal or bird that the gods were represented, and these becoming 
sacred, in their consecrated expression of the divine the sternest laws 
were enacted against such as harmed them. So convenient did these 
laws become that, whenever a useful domestic animal was in danger of 
extinction, from whatever cause, it was commonly the case that the 
priesthood issued an edict declaring it sacred. The lapseintoan animal 
cult on the part of the common people is little to be wondered at, 
seeing that they had constantly before them a hundred forms symbolic 
of the symbols of their God. Indeed we have a somewhat fitting com- 
parison in the ignorant reverence of some of the sacred symbols used 
in Christian worship to-day. Hence in Egypt bulls, cows, cats, dogs, 
ibises, hawks, became to them incarnate deities, and one can readily 
understand the difficulty the worshipper would feel in determining the 
cult he ought to adopt. 

Ra himself was worshipped specifically at On or Heliopolis in the 
Temple of the Sun, and generally throughout Egypt, as either Osiris, 
Horus, or Kephra. He was to his worshippers the great deity of a 
future state. His character, his coming to earth for the benefit of 
mankind, his being put to death by the malice of the evil one, his burial 
and resurrection, and his becoming judge of the dead are among the 
most interesting features in the Egyptian religion. This was among 
the greatest of the mysteries. This myth and his worship were from 
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the earliest times universal in Egypt, if any credibility is to be attached 
to the monuments. 

The doctrines of immortality and transmigration of souls were firmly 
held during the whole of this degenerate age, and the consummation 
of all life was thought to be reached in the absorption of the Khoo or 
spark of the divine into the all-pervading spirit from which it ema- 
nated. ‘‘No other nation,” says Laing, in his recently-published Wuman 
Origins, ‘ever attained to such a vivid and practical belief in a future 
existence. Taking merely the material test of money, what enormous 
capital must have been expended in pyramids, tombs and mummies,” 
and in preparations for a future life; and how shadowy and dim does 
our idea of immortality appear in comparison. The elaborate descrip- 
tion of final judgment before Osiris was calculated to impress deeply 
the minds of the worshippers. <A preliminary trial, from king to slave, 
commenced by public ordeal at their death; if any accuser presented 
himseif and could establish proofs of the impiety or injustice of the 
deceased, he was denied the usual funeral obsequies, and it is on record 
that several of the kings were by public vote refused on such occasions 
the ceremony of a public funeral. On the other side of the “great 
divide” was supposed to follow the Osirian trial, set out in fullest 
detail in the Hermetic Book of the Dead, of which several (though all 
incomplete) copies exist. The dead recited a solemn litany which, 
perhaps more than anything else could do, provides us with a complete 
index to the moral code of the race. Love of God, of justice, of truth, 
of his fellow-man were cardinal requirements. That he had fulfilled 
them was an Egyptian’s greatest boast. He wrote it on his tomb 
and on the papyri enclosed in his mummy case just as he was thought 
also to speak it before the great judge of all: “I was a good man; I 
have not approved of any offence or iniquity; I have taken pleasure 
in speaking the truth; pure is my soul; while living I bore no malice; 
I have committed no frauds; been good to widows; not overtasked 
servants; been kind to slaves; committed no murder; made no fraudu- 
lent ‘gains; seized no lands wrongfully; nor tampered with weights 
and measures; ‘have not cut off or monopolized water-courses; have 
sown joy and not sorrow; have given food to the hungry, drink to the 
thirsty, and clothed the naked.” 

Such was the boast of the Egyptian, when having finished with 
things earthly he presented himself and his life to Osiris tor judgment 
and review, and though it was probably little more than a boast, this 
noble epitaph gives us, with the clear outline of a silhouette, his ideal 
in ethics—an ideal included almost in the zpsisstma verba and without 
acknowledgment in the Christian code. Out of this moral system, and 
founded on it, grew their laws, which form the basis of much that is 
good in the jurisprudence of to-day. As far back as the palmy days of 
Memphis and Thebes and Heliopolis Egypt possessed a bench of thirty 
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judges, controlled by a president known as the arch-judge, all men of 
high reputation, receiving large salaries from the national exchequer. 
“The spirit of the laws,” says Wilkinson, ‘‘was not merely to hold out 
distant prospects of rewards and punishments nor simply threaten the 
vengeance of the gods, but to apply the more persuasive stimulus of 
present retribution.” Falsehood was held to be disgraceful, and to 
maintain it by an oath was among the blackest of crimes. Murder was 
punishable by hanging, subject to the royal prerogative of pardon. 
Usury was condemned, and it was forbidden to allow the interest to 
increase to more than the original sum. Nor could creditors seize 
their debtor’s person, their rights were confined strictly to his posses- 
sions. ‘This law was later borrowed by Solon (again without acknow- 
ledgment) and forms one of the main features in his code. In the 
execution of deeds and conveyances, too, they were not less precise 
and circumspect. “In the times of the Ptolemies, sales of property 
commenced, with a preamble containing the date of the king in whose 
reign the deed was executed, the names of the president of the court 
and the clerk by whom it was written. Then followed the name of the 
vendor, an account of his parentage, profession and place of abode, 
the extent and nature of the land, its situation and boundaries, and the 
consideration for its purchase. The seller vouched his undisturbed 
possession of it for a given period, and became security against any 
attempt by others to dispute the purchaser’s title.” Of a truth, we may 
allow that there existed conveyancers even then. 

It only remains to suggest that the civilization of Egypt, like every 
other great and distinctive civilization of which the world. possesses 
the history, moved naturally to its summit, and died down as a newer 
and robuster civilization arose to take its place. Rawlinson’s view 
seems the most probable, that, native of the soil, it had grown up 
under conditions of complete isolation. Depending on that isolation 
for its continuance, based to a large extent in immobility, its contact 
with the spirit of progress embodied in Persian and Greek thought, 
instead of renovating and renewing, led to its final destruction. But 
the subject is too vast to grasp conveniently in so small a compass; 
the canvas of necessity becomes crowded; yet this paper will have 
attained the limit of its intent if it serve as a suggestion—however 
vague—of the wealth of pleasure and profit awaiting the student of 
the history of this country, whose relics bear evidence of a greater 
magnificence than is recorded in the pages of the Odyssey. 

First handmaid of music, the song of her story is full of the sweetest 
melody. Gone are her power and her wealth a score of centuries ago, but 

Prophetic sounds and loud arise for ever 


From her and from her ruins to the wise, 
As melody from Memnon to the sun. 
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Che Chhwan-as-Sata, or Brethren of Purity. 
(Concluded from page 244.) 

S the object of this paper is to give the reader as much insight 
into the nature of the writings of the ‘‘Brethren” as is possible 

in a brief general sketch, a translation of a piece of an entirely different 
character is appended in conclusion. The philosophy of the Arabs has 
received little attention in recent times, except by the veriest specialists. 
Many rivers of thought—Assyrian, Babylonian, Phcenician, Egyp- 
tian, Hellenic, Judaic, early Christian, and even Indian—have poured 
into the ocean of Arab literature, so that diving for pearls in this sea 
may not be altogether barren of results. If this feeble attempt at an 
outline of a portion of the coast should in any way succeed in drawing 
even a slight attention to the subject, and in stimulating the least 
original enquiry, the writer's most ambitious hopes will have been 


realized. 


AN ARAB ALLEGORY OF THE WORLD AND ITS MAN- 
APE INHABITANTS. 

(Freely rendered from the original text of the writings of the “Brethren of 
Purity’ in Basra in the tenth century, A.D.) 

The reason underlying the close friendship of the “Brethren of 
Purity” is deemed necessary of explanation; why it is that they 
mutually aid each other in their mundane affairs; how it is that when 
inexorable destiny is closing the career of one of the friends in death, 
he yet remains cheerful in spirit; and, finally, the feelings and hopes 
of the friends, fated to witness the departure from amongst them of 
one of their number, should be indicated. 

It is related that in an island of the islands of the ocean, filled 
with abundance, there existed a city on the summit of a mountain. 

It was a city blessed with nature’s bounties; its gates were wide, 
its air a pleasant zephyr, its waters sweet, and its soil good and fertile. 
Trees, delicious fruit, and animals existed in great variety. But far 
more important than soil, climate, and the other natural advantages was 
this, the pleasing fact, that the inhabitants of the city lived in a state of 
absolute brotherhood, Their descent was derived from one common 
ancestor, and, indeed, they were towards each other like children of 


one sweet mother. 
They lived the best of lives—lives beautified by love, by compas- 
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sion, fond attachment, and gentleness. There existed no mutual hatred 
there; no envy, no injustice, and no enmity. It was a city free from 
those great evils which lie heavy on the peoples of proud cities, such 
as a natural disposition of the individuals to contradict each other, to 
dispute each other’s capacities, to be ever of divers opinions, and only 
to agree in vileness of deeds and vicious ways. 

As time rolled on, a portion of the inhabitants of this island-city 
embarked upon the sea, but the ship foundered and its occupants were 
flung by the waves on some other island, characterized by inhospitable 
mountain ranges and gloomy with lofty trees laden with unwholesome 
fruit. The springs in this isle gushed turbid waters, disappearing 
again in the ground. 

Dark caverns there were, harbouring beasts hungering for prey, and 
in the place of human communities there were but communities of 
apes. In addition to these inhabitants there dwelled on this island a 
bird of huge proportions, mighty in strength, alert all day and vigilant 
by night; it was accustomed to prey upon the wild beasts and the apes. 

But to return to the castaways. Having snatched their lives from 
the hungry waves, they distributed themselves over the island and 
sought out the valleys embosomed between the frowning cliffs. They 
appeased their hunger with the unwholesome fruit referred to and 
quenched their thirst with the muddy water. For covering their 
nakedness they had a choice of leaves from various trees. At night 
they sought refuge in the caves, which were a protection to them from 
cold and heat. 

As the days passed on, the apes commenced to become familiar 
with them, and the feeling of familiarity soon developed into mutual 
intimacy, as the men recognized the fact that of all the beasts these 
apes certainly came nearest to themselves in bodily resemblance. From 
a state of intimacy the apes soon grew to become quite enamoured of 
their visitors from the sea, in some of whom tle seeds of depravity 
had found a congenial soil. In short, the men and the apes and the 
progeny of both soon populated the whole of the mountainous and 
sheltered portion of the island, and, as time flew on, the men accus- 
tomed themselves to their surroundings, forgetting their glorious city, 
their blessed state, and the companions that had been theirs at first. 
This new population proceeded to build structures of stone and rock 
in this mountain-home of theirs; they stored their retreats with the 
fruit they collected, and those whom greed possessed laid by quantities 
for future use, rejoicing at their greater share of comforts, and desirous 
that this state of affairs should last to eternity. But, behold, hostility 
and hatred sprang up amongst them, and the flames of war were 
kindled. At this stage, one of the men had a vision in his dreams. It 
seemed to him as if he had returned to his native home—the home 
from which he had set out; and when his relations heard the rumour 
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of his coming, they congratulated each other on these glad tidings and 
went to welcome him outside the city. But, as they gazed at him, they 
beheld his features changed from the toilsome journey and his stay in 
foreign lands, so that they were ashamed to let him enter the city in 
such a condition. At the gate of the city there bubbled a fountain of 
sparkling water, so his relations took him thither, washed him, trimmed 
his hair, cut his claw-like nails, fumigated him, clothed him with new 
apparel, adorned him, and finally mounting him on an ass, thus 
brought him into the city. 

When the people beheld him they congratulated him, and having 
given him the seat of honour in their hall of assembly, they gathered 
round him in wonderment, astonished at his return after they had so 
long given him up for lost, and they commenced plying him with ques- 
tions regarding his companions, their journey, and how time had dealt 
with them. The man, at all this, was filled with delight, and gratitude 
to God who had saved him from such an exile, death in the waves, and 
above all, from the society of those apes and the miserable life he had 
led amongst them. The vividness of the dream was such that he felt 
quite awake, but when he called to mind these sad reminiscences, he 
awoke. in reality and found himself in the same island, the same spot, 
and in sight of the identical apes. The morning dawned on him grief- 
stricken, heart-broken, averting his looks, breaking out into lamenta- 
tions, cogitating and longing with all his heart to return to his far-away 
home. At length he revealed his dream to his brother, who thereupon 
recollected all that the course of time had made him forget, regarding 
his former abode, his relatives, his companions, and the blessings by 
which they had been surrounded. 

The two then consulted about this matter, advancing various 
opinions with the object of enquiring into the ways and means of their 
return to their country. The plan finally agreed upon was, that they 
would keep together, help each other and collect wood and other mate- 
rial, in the island, for the construction of a sea-going vessel in which 
they might contrive to reach their home. This agreement they ren- 
dered binding between themselves by a solemn compact, and pledged 
themselves not to leave each other in the lurch, or to idle away the time, 
but to strive with might and main and as one man to carry out their 
resolve. Then they reflected whether there would be anyone else to 
aid them, and it occurred to them that the more they could get to help 
them the sooner would it be possible for them to succeed in their resolve 
and to attain their goal; so they set themselves systematically to dis- 
course to their friends on their long-forgotten native country in order to 
render them desirous of returning thither and to disgust them with their 
present surroundings and all further delay. By this course they even- 
tually succeeded in gathering a large following from amongst their 
people, which they assembled for commencing the construction of the 
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ship that was intended to bear them over the waters to their home; 
but whilst these people were busily engaged in felling trees and shaping 
planks, lo, that huge bird, spoken of in the beginning, swooped down 
upon them and carried off one of their number into the air; arrived 
amongst its brood, the bird inspected its prey attentively and perceived 
that it was not one of the apes whom it had been accustomed to seize. 
Upon this, it soared up again with the man, not staying its flight till it 
passed over the city in the happy island, where it deposited the man on 
a roof and left him. The latter, on examining his position, discovered 
that he was on the roof of his own house, in his native city and amongst 
his friends and relatives, whereat he rejoiced exceedingly. The bird in 
the meanwhile passed every day over the spot where the construction 
of the ship was proceeding and every day seized one of the workers, 
whose adventures were similar to those of the first man that had been 
carried off, and everyone was brought by the bird to his own house in 
the blissful city. The companions of those that were thus snatched 
away from them, lamented and grieved at the separation from their 
fellow-workers, for they were ignorant of the actions of the bird with 
each individual and what really befell their friends; had they known, 
they would have eagerly longed for the same fate. 

But it is this that should be the faith of the ‘‘Brethren of Purity,” 
when death robs them of a brother; for the world resembles that ill- 
omened island, and its inhabitants are those apes. Death is like that 
bird of mighty bulk, and like the chosen people of God are those men 
that had been shipwrecked, and like the abode in the next world is that 
city from which the mariners had first set out on their disastrous 
voyage. This is the trust of our ‘‘brethren” when they aid each other, 
and this the faith that sustains them when destiny overtakes one of 


their number. 
ZAHID. 


Huilding for the Eternity. 


So ’mritatvaya kalpate. He builds for immortality.—Phagavad Gitd, ii. 15. 


WOULD fain write a few words that may perchance aid in allaying 
the feeling of unrest and anxiety that needs must frequently come 
upon those workers who have the right success of the Theosophical 
movement really at heart. A number of such workers are not anxious 
for themselves, are not restless in fear of something impending over 
their own heads; perhaps even some of them would esteem it a happi- 
ness if the effacement of their own personality would give the move- 
ment strength, nay, would even welcome the sacrifice of their own 


lives, should such sacrifice but give greater life to what they hold so 
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dear. The cause of their pain is different, the source of their anxiety 
—so they think—is outside themselves, in the words, or thoughts, or 
deeds of others, which they consider harmful to the Society and preju- 
dicial to the success of the movement. They have not yet learned to 
work with that feeling of certainty that survives all changes, that ever 
offers them an inner asylum of peace whither they can retire till the 
passing storm of ill-coordinated elements in the Society, or in one of 
its centres where they may chance to be, has passed on and the sun of 
harmony shines once more through the clearing clouds. 

And yet can we expect all to go smoothly in a movement with such 
mighty forces and such grand potentialities in it as our own? Can we 
expect human nature to change on the instant as if by magic, merely 
because we receive the diploma of membership of the Theosophical 
Society? Wherever humanity collects itself into societies, there must 
inevitably arise friction until the heterogeneous elements are harmo- 
nized. This is the great task humanity has set itself to perform. And 
if in ordinary societies and collections of men, where the normal pas- 
sions and hopes of humanity find play, it is almost impossible to find 
that harmony at this point of evolution, how much more difficult is it 
in societies, groups, or centres, of those who are attracted to each other 
by the greater potentialities and depths of human nature that they at 
first but dimly sense to exist in themselves. In such communities all 
is accentuated. The personalities gathered together are usually more 
pronounced than in ordinary society, or even if not externally more 
pronounced are often internally nearer to ripening and all but ready to 
break through the outer husk. Is it then surprising that those of us 
who respond to the voice of our Mother Theosophy, as she calls once 
more to her children across the ages, men and women disgusted with 
the shams of world life and turning any whither for reality—that we 
should not at once tune ourselves so as to respond to the divine har- 
mony of our Mother’s voice, seeing that we have been deaf to it so 
long. 

Patience, infinite patience, should be exercised, for we are building 
for the eternity. Especially should patience be shown by the stronger 
to the weaker; and in this he is not the stronger who speaks most or 
shines most brilliantly with outer intellectual light and smart criticisms 
of others’ shortcomings. 

There is ever too great a tendency in viewing the faults of others 
to make mountains out of molehills; some mannerism in another that 
really is of small moment is frequently allowed to assume such dimen- 
sions of irritation in ourselves, that it finally entirely blinds us to all 
the good in our neighbour, and so we of ourselves shut in our own 
faces a door that leads to the Self—frequently the door that is nearest 
to us. 

Have patience, then, do not be so hasty, you cannot alter the habit 
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of years, it may be of lives, in a day or two. Rivers, especially if there 
be floods, seek the old water-courses, no matter what carefully con- 
structed new water-ways the engineer may be building. To build for 
the eternity needs time in laying the foundations. 

This faculty of destructive criticism which we are all so cursed 
with, must have been in Swift’s mind when he penned his powerful 
description of that “malignant deity.” 

At her right hand sat Ignorance, her father and husband, blind with age; at 
her left Pride, her mother, dressing her up in the scraps of paper herself had torn. 
There was Opinion, her sister, light of foot, hoodwinked, and headstrong, yet 
giddy and perpetually turning. About her played her children, Noise and Impu- 
dence, Dulness and Vanity, Positiveness, Pedantry and I1l Manners. 

This is no hodman for our building, no assistant to sink a founda- 
tion upon the imperishable centre which is to support our eternal 
structure. 

All of us who have been in the movement, even though it be but 
for a short time, must have remarked how rapidly changes are brought 
about, how individuals change, how Lodges change, how the whole 
Society changes; how what appeared to be insupportable behaviour in 
members, what seemed to be insuperable difficulties that could never 
be over-ridden in Lodges, what was thought to be an irretrievable blow 
to the whole Society—how all such things have passed away in change; 
to quote the beautiful couplet of Cornwall: 

With what a gentle foot doth silent Time 
Steal on his everlasting journey! 

And this leads me to speak of attacks on the Society and on its 
leading members because of the Society. What a fluttering in the 
breasts of the faint-hearted has thus been caused, what ‘‘exits in cases 
of emergency” have then been devised, what readiness to believe the 
accusation without enquiring into the dona fides of the accuser or re- 
flecting that the source of the slander might be tainted, or that it is the 
part of the accuser to prove his case, and not of the accused to refute 
every utterance that trips glibly off the accuser’s tongue. 

We have all yet to learn to be wise in such matters, to remember 
that the path of true nobility is not trodden by the footsteps of accusers, 
and the hounders-down of reputations. I do not mean to say that it 
is not necessary to pull down before we build up, but there is so much 
pulling down nowadays that it is more honourable just at present to 
construct, especially for such of us as set before ourselves the ideal of 
building for the eternity. Let us confine our power of destruction to 
the clearing away of false ideas, but let us be wary of judging the 
human soul, especially when its abandoned body is laid in the grave, 
and it has brought much comfort in its time to its fellow-prisoners in 
the cold dungeon of the world. Nor is it the great accusers who come 
boldly forth into light that are the most dangerous. As Addison says: 
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How frequently is the honesty and integrity of a man disposed of by a smile or 
ashrug. How many good and generous actions have been sunk into oblivion by a 
distrustful look, or stamped with the imputation of proceeding from bad motives, 
by a mysterious and seasonable whisper. Look into companies of those whose 
gentle natures should disarm them, we shall find no better account. How large a 
portion of chastity is sent out of the world by distant hints—nodded away, and 
cruelly winked into suspicion by the envy of those who are past all temptation of 
it themselves. How often does the reputation of a helpless creature bleed by a 
report—which the party who is at the pains to propagate it beholds with much 
pity and fellow-feeling—that she is heartily sorry for it—hopes in God it is not true. 
However, as Archbishop Tillotson wittily observes upon it, is resolved in the mean- 
time to give the report her pass, that at least it may have fair play to take its fortune 
in the world—to be believed or not, according to the charity of those into whose 
hands it shall happen to fall. 

How few of us have the moral courage to go to the person who is 
the object of accusation and seek a face-to-face explanation. And yet 
this is the only way to close the current as far as we are concerned— 
the last way that is generally sought. How often do we attribute our 
own motives to others. We hear a person saying this or that, we see 
them doing this thing and the other, and we at once jump to the con- 
clusion that they are so speaking or acting from the same motives as 
we should act if we gave voice to such utterance or performed such 
actions. That is to say, that we put ourselves in their place and so 
speak and act in thought; and as we feel when so doing thus we imagine 
they feel, whereas, in truth and fact, that other soul may have passed 
through far different experience to ourselves, and speaks and acts from 
motives quite different to our own. 

Then, again, why should we be the handers-on of gossip and un- 
necessary criticism? If every one of us would refuse to spread further 
such miasma, we soon should clear the atmosphere far round us, and 
create a haven of rest for those who love peace. Such strong souls are 
those who are beginning to build for the eternity. 

For, as Warburton says: 

A lie has no legs, and cannot stand; but it has wings, and can fly far and wide. 

Let us then not be ready-eared for gossip and accusation, defend 
rather ever, for so you shall construct, and so remember always and 
under every circumstance the wise admonition: 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 
To silence envious tongues.} 

Remember too the power of silence, and in our silence let us be 
pure and holy and loving, and so we shall build what will never be 
pulled down again. This power has been well described by Ralph 
Waldo Emerson when he says: 


What a strange power there is in silence! How many resolutions are formed— 
how many sublime conquests effected—during that pause when the lips are closed, 
and the soul secretly feels the eye of her Maker upon her! When some of those 
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cutting, sharp, blighting words have been spoken which send the hot, indignant 
blood to the face and head, if those to whom they are addressed keep silence, look 
on with awe, for a mighty work is going on within them, and the spirit of evil, or 
their guardian-angel, is very near to them in that hour. During that pause they 
have made a step toward heaven or toward hell, and an item has been scored in 
the book which the day of judgment shall see opened. ‘They are the strong ones 
of the earth, the mighty food for good or evil—those who know how to keep 
silence when it is a pain and grief to them; those who give time to their own souls 
to wax strong against temptation, or to the powers of wrath to stamp upon them 
their withering passage. 

Keep silence then in love and peace, and great spiritual strength 
will follow. I do not mean that we are not called upon to defend 
when attack is made, but there is a time for everything, and the old 
Greek adage, ‘‘Know thy opportunity,” is a very wise one. ‘To every- 
thing there is a season,” says the writer of Acc/estastes (iii. 1), ‘and a 
time to every purpose under the heaven.” A knowledge of times and 
seasons is very necessary to one who would tread the path of wisdom; 
the law of cycles obtains in small things as well asin great. But there 
is one answer to slanderjand misrepresentation that is never out of 
season, and that is persevering work. Unceasing diligence for Theo- 
sophy is ever the best reply that any of us can offer, and this is the 
cement that will bind the foundation-stones of our eternal building 
together. This is evidenced in smaller things than our ‘great work.” 
As Johnson says: 

All the performances of human art, at which we look with praise and wonder, 
are instances of the resistless force of perseverance; it is by this that the quarry be- 
comes a pyramid, and that distant countries are united by canals. If a man was 
to compare the effect of a single stroke of a pickaxe, or of one impression of the 
spade, with the general design and last result, he would be overwhelmed by the 
sense of their disproportion; yet these petty operations incessantly continued, in 
time surmount the greatest difficulties, and mountains are levelled, and oceans 
bounded, by the slender force of human beings. 

And what do we propose to ourselves to accomplish by banding 
ourselves into a Society, if it is not to make that Society a fit instru- 
ment for the accomplishing of the great work of the spiritual regenera- 
tion of humanity—to make it indeed that nucleus from which in the 
coming ages a true universal brotherhood shall develop? How, then, 
to accomplish this, how to regenerate the Society? 

Let us take an analogy. We have all heard of self-purification, 
many of us, too, let us hope, have some practical experience of some 
stages of the process. It would seem as though the living garments of 
the soul, which we call sometimes ‘‘principles,’” sometimes “‘aspects,” 
sometimes “bodies,” or ‘sheaths,’ and by other names, are a living 
texture woven out of many “lives,” or atoms, and that these lives obey 
the mandates we have laid upon them in the past—mostly unwise man- 
dates, inharmonious and desireful. 

When we commence to set our house in order, to bring order into 
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this chaos, we find that our greatest foes are they of our own house- 
hold. The “atoms” of our various “principles” continue to follow the 
old lines of inharmonious force, which we call bad ‘‘habits’’—habits of 
action, speech, thought, feeling and the rest. It is only little by little 
that we get control of a few of these ‘“‘lives” and harmonize them, that 
we make to ourselves the beginnings of an asylum on the different 
planes of our being. Slowly and painfully, we learn to still the wild 
chaotic rush of our passions, and curb the fierce plunging or dull 
drifting of the mind, be it only for a brief moment. I mean that we 
really succeed in holding ourselves in an eternal grasp, be it only fora 
second, for in that moment the “voice of the silence” is heard and 
that second becomes an eternity. This is Yoga, aud how wonderful is 
success in Yoga, those will know who have studied the books. 

And if this is true of a single individual, what will be the result if 
a whole Society combine for such a purpose? There is a Yoga of the 
Theosophical Society, and it is going painfully forward, unconsciously 
for most of its members, but all can be conscious of it if they choose. 
The individual members of the T. S. are the ‘‘lives.” At first there 
is much disharmony in the various centres of the great Theosophi- 
cal body, owing to the adjustment that is forced forward. One or 
two only learn to know each other. As time goes on and wider know- 
ledge and experience comes, mutual trust and respect grows up, like 
seeks like, and there is eliminated from the mere members of the T. S. 
those who really strive to be Theosophists; from these again others are 
eliminated by natural growth, and so the spiral narrows by degrees 
towards the Door of the Lodge. This is the Yoga of the Society and 
the path to the Lodge Door is open to everyone. By consciously know- 
ing this and striving to bring all with whom we are in contact by voice 
or letter, into harmony, we shall be performing a greater Yoga than 
by the most rapid “‘personal development.” We shall be working for 
humanity; we shall be building for the eternity. For we men and women 
in the Theosophical Society are not to be contented with some stucco- 
faced jerry-built structure that we can see run up in a few months or 
years for some ‘‘Great Show”; we are to return to the work again and 
again for many lives to see it grow across the ages—to see tier slowly 
raised on tier, as the Pyramid of Brotherhood rises from its imperish- 
able foundations. We build for the eternity. 

Let those of us who know something of history cast a look back- 
wards into the past, and there we can see the labours of our brother- 
masons. Has their work perished? By no means; it still lives—lives 
in us to-day. Their building was no work of stone or brick, it was a 
structure of living ideas, of great thoughts, mighty aspirations, and 
ceaseless efforts. All of which—let us mark well—are reziucarnating 
to-day in the body of the Theosophical Society, and though we may 
not be able each of us individually to see our own past lives, we can all 
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study the past existences of our movement, and so learn many a price- 
less lesson. Let us then from this experience learn to avoid the errors 
of the past, so as not to have to pull down some portion of our build- 
ing when the Master-Mason, in our time of rest, shows us the plans. 
For, as Steele says: 

It is a melancholy fact, verified by every day’s observation, that the experience 
of the past is totally lost both upon individuals and nations. A few persons, 
indeed, who have attended to the history of former errors, are aware of the conse- 
quences to which they invariably lead, and lament the progress of national violence 
in the same way as they do the career of individual intemperance. But, upon the 
great mass of mankind—the young, the active, and the ambitious—such examples 
are wholly thrown away. Each successive generation plunges into the abyss of 
passion, without the slightest regard to the fatal effects which such conduct has 
produced upon their predecessors; and lament, when too late, the rashness with 
which they slighted the advice of experience and stifled the voice of reason. 

Let us then take warning by the errors of the past, and yet let us 
not lament that with that error so much truth has—to all seeming— 
had the life crushed out of it. This is not so; no truth can die; it can 
only disappear for atime. For, as Byrant sings: 

Truth crushed to earth shall rise again: 
The eternal years of God are hers. 

These ancient truths cannot die. Though the whole world were 
to reject them, still would they live in quiet peace; and everyone of us 
who can shed such peace around him is preparing the conditions for 
these truths to come to light once more and so help to illumine the 
hearts of men; and such a one will truly, as the Gi/a has it, “build for 


immortality.” 
G. R. S. MEAD. 
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Ebsen's GQorks in the Light of Cheosophn. 
(Continued from p. 205.) 


OW leaving Zhe Master Builder and the question of will-power, I 
pass on to Brand, a dramatic poem full of the greatest and 
deepest significance, whether studied from the ethical or from the 
philosophical standpoint. Brand, the hero of the poem, is a pastor, 
and the scene is laid among the mountains and fidrds of Norway. 
Brand is a man of the very loftiest ideals—ideals regarded by him not 
as mere abstract things of beauty, but as forming the very pith and 
marrow of daily life, which must be used as the touchstone to try each 
thought and act. Self-sacrifice for the right is the ideal he sets before 
himself, the killing out of self; and with this ideal before him, he sees 
there is no possibility of compromise—that word which saps the very 
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life-blood from every great thought. ‘‘4// or nothing” is the repeated 
burthen of his cry. 

The poem opens with Brand returning after a long absence to his 
native village, his mind full of the weight of realities, feeling that to 
him at last some of the veils between himself and Truth, or God, have 
been rent asunder; a certain purpose and coherence in life where 
before to him seemed chaos has dawned upon his soul, and he feels 
that he has been selected as a messenger to go forth to his fellow-men 
and endeavour to cause some of the light which he discerns within 
himself to shine among the multitudes wandering in darkness. The 
smallness, the pettiness, the trivialities and hypocrisies which go to 
make up what men are pleased to call religion, rise like the smoke of 
battle before his eyes, and he burns to plunge into the fray, in his 
hand carrying a banner inscribed with the words, Truth and Self- 
sacrifice. Arrived at his home, circumstances force the conviction 
upon him, that here, in this narrow valley of the Northland shut out 
by the great mountains from all the rest of the world, in the midst of a 
poor, uneducated and semi-barbarous population—here and here alone 
is it marked out for him by duty to fight the battle of life. He recoils 
in horror from the idea of giving up all his already seemingly half- 
formed projects for the regeneration of his country, of going forth into 
the great'world, where he dreams of finding many another who will 
fight under his banner for the regeneration of his fellow-men and 
effecting a world-wide work. At last he realizes that the only duty he 
has to do is the one nearest him, that he sees straight before him, and if 
he neglects that, there is none other he can do; and so he surrenders 
his dream and remains as pastor to this poor and miserable flock. 
Brand marries, and a child is born to him—the one ray of brightness in 
their desolate and gloomy northern home. The boy sickens, and the 
doctor says that for him to pass another winter in that bleak region 
will be fatal to him. An almost over-mastering desire seizes Brand to 
give up all and fly to warmer climes to save this life so precious to him; 
but all the time he sees his duty clearly before him, and that duty is to 
his people—the people who have already learnt from him something of 
the possibilities of true nobleness of life. If he should turn his back 
on them now to suit his own needs, they would naturally by this 
example unlearn all that they had gained, and so, despite his aching 
heart and his wife’s mute agony, he refuses to leave his post. His 
duty to God cannot be a matter of compromise. ‘All or nothing’”— 
and he can but choose one way. He willingly gives his child, since 
that sacrifice is demanded of him. The child dies; a year passes, and 
we find Agnes, the wife, still crushed by their sorrow, still living in the 
memories of the year before, still hungering after her lost boy; Brand 
going about his work as ever, bravely. On Christinas eve Brand finds 
Agnes weeping and turning over her dead child’s clothing. He tells 
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her that this dwelling on her loss, this treasuring of relics and gar- 
ments, is but a sort of idolatry, a clinging to the outer, to self, and 
that though she gave her boy to God, if she did not do so willingly, 
though the sacrifice was made there was no reality in it. And here is 
a thought which throughout the drama is emphasized—that the whole 
value of any act lies not in the act itself, but in the senéal attitude— 
that is vital. Thus when a gipsy woman enters and roughly demands 
clothing for her half-clad child, Brand calls on Agnes to surrender her 
treasured relics to clothe this little outcast, but, though it seems like 
sacrilege to her mother’s heart, she gives them. Then she says: 


Tell me, Brand, is it fair for still more to be asked? 

BRAND.—Tell me first whether you faced the horror of the gift—willingly ? 

AGNES.—No. 

BRAND.—Your gift is cast into the sea. The demand still hangs over you. (//e 
1S 20ing.) , 

AGNES (silent till he ts nearly at the door).—Brand! 

BRAND.—What do you want? 

AGNES.—I lied. Look! I repent; I submit. You never knew, you never sus- 
pected, that I had not given the last. 

BRAND.—Well! 

AGNES (taking a baby’s cap, folded up, from her bosom).—Look! one thing I 
kept back. 

BRAND.—The cap? 

AGNES.—Yes, damp with the cold sweat of death, wet with tears, and since 
then treasured at my heart. 

BRAND.—Stay in the power of your own gods! (fe is going.) 

AGNES.—Oh, you know! (She holds out the cap to him.) 

BRAND (going nearer to her, and asking, without taking the cap).—Willingly ? 

AGNES.—Willingly. 

BRAND.—Give me the cap; the woman is still sitting on the steps. (He goes.) 

AGNES.—Robbed, robbed—everything robbed—the last tie that bound me to 
the dust! (She stands motionless for a moment; little by little the expression of her 
face changes to an expression of the most radiant happiness. Brand comes back; she 
flies to him joyfully and cries) 1am free! Brand, I am free—— 

BRAND.—Agnes! 

AGNES.—The darkness is past! . . . There is victory in the combat of the 
will. All mists have stolen away, all the clouds have drifted over; through the 
night I see the glow of morning cast its light and on death 

BRAND.—Yes; Agnes, now you have conquered. 

AGNES.—Yes, assuredly, I have conquered now. . . . I thank you that you 
led my hand; you have striven faithfully for me. Ah, I see the anguish of your 
heart! Now you stand in the valley of the Choice; on you has fallen the weight 
of its ‘All or nothing!”’ 

BRAND.—Agnes, you speak in riddles; all the anguish of the strife has passed! 

AGNES.—Do you forget those words of old, ‘‘He who seeth Jehovah shall die’’? 

BRAND (shrinking back).—. . . You shall not leave me. Let all on earth 
slip from me! I can forego every gain, but never, never you! 

AGNES.—Choose; you stand where the road divides. Quench the light that 
burnsin me; . . . give me the rags of my idol—the woman is still sitting with- 
out. Let me go back again to those heaven-blind days; sink me down into the mire, 
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where until now I have gone on sinning in my dulness. You can do anything; 
you are free to doit. I have but little strength against you; clip my wings, bar up 
my soul, hang the clog of serflom to my heels, bind me, draw me down to the 
place whence vou yourself raised me—let me live as I lived when I writhed in 
darkness! If vou will and dare do it, I am your wife as I was before. Choose, you 
stand where the road divides. 

BRAND.—I have no choice to make. 

AGNES.—I thank you for all. Ithank you forthis. . . . 

BRAND.—Sleep; your work for the day is over now . . . (clenching his 
hands against his heart). Soul, be faithful till the last. The victory of victories is 
to Jose all. In your loss of a// lies your gain; that alone is preserved for ever, 
which is lost. 

And so one more sacrifice is willingly offered, and his wife dies. 

Still he continues his work, and having inherited money on his 
mother’s death, he sets about to pull down the old moss-grown, 
eramped, ugly church, and devotes his legacy to erecting a nobler one. 
The time has arrived for the opening of this church; the people have 
flocked to be present at the opening ceremony. All is ready, the pro- 
cession is about to enter the church, when Brand suddenly realizes 
that spacious though it be, after all how pitiful and small it is as a 
place in which to worship God. So standing before the people, he 
says: 

.. . The Church has neither bound nor limit. The floor is the green earth, the 
moorland, the meadow, the sea and the fidrd—the heaven alone can span the vault, 
it grows so great. There shall all your work be so done that the sound of it may 
be heard in the choir; then you can face your daily labour and yet break no 
sabbath. It shall roof in a//, as the bark roofs in the a@// of the tree in the trunk. 
Life and faith shall melt together. Then shall the labour of the day be one with 
flight along the path of the stars, one with children’s play round the Christmas 
tree, one with the king’s dance before the ark. . . . Away from this place! God 
is not here; the beauty of liberty is the beauty of His kingdom. Come, those that 
are young among you; come, those that are strong! let a living breath blow from 
off vou the dust of this sultry hole. Follow me on my way to victory! One day 
you must awaken; one day, ennobled, you must break peace with compromise; arise 


from your miserable plight . . . smite your enemy in the face. . . . Over 
the frozen billows of the waste! We will pass through the land . . . purify, 


upraise, free, crush every fragment of sloth. Be Men and Priests, stamp anew the 
worn-out die, roof in the kingdom for a temple. 


And so he casts the kevs of the church into the river, and leads 
the people up and up, higher and higher on the mountain side. Joy- 
fully enough they start to follow him, fired by his enthusiasin, touched 
with his spirit; little by little they lag behind, louder and louder grow 
their murmurings as the way becomes steeper and the path more diffi- 
cult, until at last they turn upon him and curse him for leading them 
into the wilderness to die. From words they resort to blows, and even- 
tually Brand staggers on alone amid a shower of stones thrown at him 
by his disgusted followers. On he struggles, but the fight is not yet 
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over for him; one more trial awaits him in this his deepest hour of 
distress and weariness; all his life work seems wasted, the ‘thrill of 
doubt” is on the solitary man up there on the lonely mountain height, 
twice his resolution and steadfastness are tried to the uttermost, it is 
the final effort ‘‘Mara” makes to regain the prisoner who has well nigh 
escaped his clutches. First he is tried by hearing, then by sight—first 
by what may be taken to represent “emotion” which so often mas- 
querades as ‘‘religion,” by the dogmas of the Church, which appeal to 
him in the form of an ‘‘Unseen Choir of Angels’; then secondly by a 
beauteous vision representing the human sentiment, the tie of earthly 
love and affection, which takes the form of a glorified likeness of his 
dead wife, reaching forth her arms to him—the object of these two 
temptations being the same, namely, to make him now, on the eve of vic- 
tory, deny the God within him: the Choir rebuking him for his audacity 
in daring to dream that he, a poor miserable sinner, a mere worm, can 
hope by any efforts of his own, to become glorified like his Saviour; 
and the vision of his wife beseeching him to return from all this solitari- 
ness and to give up this hard and co/d ideal, so that they may be once 
more united and be in bliss together, and telling him that so long as 
he persists in his mistaken notions there is a gulf between them, and 
reiinion impossible. Brand wearied, tried almost beyond his strength, 
asks, ‘‘How can this gulf be crossed?” The phantom form replies 
that all that is necessary is for him to recant the watchword of his life, 
“All or nothing.” Then Brand sees the nature of the vision, and that 
it is but a mocking; tempting fiend, and regaining his mastery over 
himself, says it is false to say that, there is a way open to accomplish 
“all” things—the way of Will. With a crash and shriek the vision 
disappears; then the avalanche falls, and with it is swept away and 
buried for ever Brand’s personality, the last words of the drama being 
those of a voice heard loud above the roar of the avalanche, shouting, 
“Deus Caritatis,” proclaiming that though ‘men, in their dulness, may 
think that this God, this voice within, that Brand has followed with 
unquestioning and uncompromising devotion, and who has demanded 
sacrifice after sacrifice, whose motto is ‘All or nothing, 
and brutal devil rather than a God, yet nevertheless for those who 
have eyes to see and hearts to understand, he is in very truth the God 
of Love. 

I will now pass on to the drama in verse named Peer Gynt, which, 


” 


is a savage 


perhaps, contains within it more profound thought than is found in any 
other of Ibsen’s dramas. So full, indeed, is it of suggestion and teach- 
ing, that it is a hard task to select from it any special points to which 
to draw your attention. Well, then, in the first place, what manner of 
man is this Peer Gynt, whose life story is told in this drama? To 
begin with, he is in all things the type of the exact reverse of Brand. 
He isa man without depth of character, hesitating and vacillating by 
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nature, with an ingrained and exaggerated morbid shrinking from 
pain and unpleasantness, whose whole being is nevertheless consumed 
with an intense desire to do great things in the world—not any par- 
ticular great thing, but, to use his own words, to be a “Kaiser,” or 
Emperor of men. He feels that he was born to be a Kaiser and a 
Kaiserdom he must have, and so he goes through his life, his mind full 
of idle fancies and day-dreams, wrapt up in self, ever seeking the easy 
paths and shunning suffering, with the result that the only kingdom 
he achieves and the only crown he wins is a kingship of lunatics and a 
crown of straw. His motto in life is to be himself, to preserve at all 
hazards what he calls his Peer Gyntishness, or his personality; that he 
thinks is what makes him man, and all-important. Soul means to him 
intellect, as may be seen from the following extract. Peer Gynt, enact- 
ing the part of the Prophet, is talking with a Mahommedan girl named 
Anitra: 
PEER.—I'1]1 make you a Houri in Paradise. 
ANITRA.—Impossible, Lord! . . .° I haven't a soul. 
PEER.—Then, of course, you must get one. 
Just leave me alone for that. 

I shall look after your education. 

No soul? Why, truly, you’re not over bright, 

As the saying goes. I’ve observed it with pain. 

But, pooh! for a soul you can always find room. 

Come here! let me measure your brain-pain, child. 

‘There is room, there is room, I was sure there was. 

It’s true you never will penetrate 

Very deep, to a /arge soul you'll scarcely attain; 

But never you mind; it won’t matter a bit; 

You'll have plenty to carry you through with credit. 


ANITRA.—I don’t care so much about having a soul; 
Give me rather—— 
PEER.— What, child? 

ANITRA.— That lovely opal! 

Yet with this entire negation of anything other than the material 
personality, is combined a superstitious belief in a God, which crops 
up whenever he is in an uncomfortable predicament. Thus when he 
finds himself alone and deserted on a barren coast in Africa, his friends 
having made off with his yacht and left him‘to his fate, he sees his 
yacht making out to sea, and he says: 


Do but hear me, O Lord! 

Since thou art so wise and so righteous! O judge! 

It is J, Peter Gynt! Oh, our Lord, give but heed! 

Hold thy hand o’er me, Father; or else I must perish! 

Make them back the machine! make them lower the gig! 
Stop the robbers! make something go wrong with the rigging! 
Hear me! Let other folks’ business lie over. 

The world can take care of itself for the time! 
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I’m blest if he hears me! He’s deaf as his wont is! 
Here’s a nice thing! A God that is bankrupt of help. (eckons 
Hist! I’ve abandoned the nigger-plantation! upwards.) 
And inissionaries I’ve exported to Asia! 
Surely one good turn should be worth another! 
Oh, help me on board (There 1s a sudden explosion on the 
yacht, which goes to the bottom.) 
(After a while he seats himself comfortably.) 
How blissful to feel so uplifted in spirit. 


To think nobly is more than to know oneself rich. 

Only trust in Him. He knows well what share 

Of the chalice of need I can bear to drain. 

He takes fatherly thought for my personal weal—(Cas¢s a glance 
over the sea and whispers with a sigh) 

But economical—no, that He isn’t! 

One of the most interesting thoughts suggested in the drama from 
the theosophical point of view, is, that a man who identifies himself 
with the outer and not with the inner man, who lives entirely in the 
personality to the exclusion of all else, must perish with that person- 
ality; thus towards the end of the play Peer Gynt suddenly meets an 
individual described as a ‘Button Moulder,” armed with a casting 
ladle, who tells Peer that he is to go into his ladle and be melted up. 
Peer is horrified at the idea, and thinks the Button Moulder must be 
the devil, a compliment which the Button Moulder entirely declines. 
Peer proceeds to say that there must be some mistake, as he really has 
not been so very wicked after all. The Button Moulder says: 


You're nor one thing nor t’other, then, only so-so. 
It wants much more than merely to wallow in mire; 
For both vigour and earnestness go to a sin. 

PEER.—-And in consequence, friend, I can go as I came? 

B. MouLpDER.—No, in consequence, friend, I must melt you up. 

The custom’s as old as the snake’s creation. 
It’s designed to prevent loss of good material. 
You’ve worked at the craft—you must know that often 
A casting turns out, to speak plainly, mere dross; 
The buttons, for instance, have sometimes no loop to them. 
What did you do then? 

PEER.—Flung the rubbish away. 

B. MOULDER.—Ah, yes; 

But, Master, you see, he is thrifty, he is; 
And that’s why he’s so well-to-do. 
He flings nothing away as entirely worthless 
That can be made use of as raw material. 
Now you were designed for a shining button 
On the vest of the world; but your loop gaye way; 
So into the waste-box you needs must go, 
And then, as they phrase it, be merged in the mass. 

PEER.—You're surely not meaning to melt me up 
With Dick, Tom, and Harry, into something new? 

to have to be merged 
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Like a mote, in the carcass of some outsider, 
This casting-ladle business, this Gynt-cessation, 
It stirs up my innermost soul in revolt! 

B. MourtprER.—Bless me, my dear Peer, there is surely no need 
To get so wrought up about trifles like this. 
Yourself you have never been at all;— 
Then what does it matter your dying right out? 

There is much worth studying and thinking over in the account of 
Peer Gynt’s visit to troll-land, or the land of the fairies. The chief 
attribute of these troll-folk is their power of seeing everything as they 
wish it to be, and not as the reality exists. They are monstrous of 
form and live amid the most squalid surroundings, yet they are able to 
persuade themselves that they are visions of beauty, and the pigstye 
they live in is a sumptuous and magnificent palace, ever refusing to 
use their eyes and ears, and living in an unreal world. As a troll re- 
marks to Peer: 

Out yonder, under the shining vault among men, the saying goes, ‘Man, be 
thyself.’ At home here with us, amid the tribe of the trolls, the saying goes, 
“Troll, to thyself be —enough.” 

Surely but little imagination is required to see that Ibsen, in de- 
scribing the trolls and troll-land is but describing very many of the 
men and women of to-day, who think that by shutting their eyes and 
closing their ears and stifling their minds and living in a dream-world, 
they can enjoy the good things here and enjoy heaven hereafter, re- 
fusing to use their eyes to see that the good things are too often filth 
and the palaces of their imagination but pigstyes after all, who dream 
that realities can be changed simply by refusing to take notice of them. 
But the trolls are great sticklers for the conventionalities, and anyone 
admitted to their society must say and do as they say and do, what they 
think doesn’t matter in the least. 

Peer asks them ‘“‘Do you wish me to give up my Christian faith?” 
The troll replies: 

No, that you are welcome to keep in peace. 
Doctrine goes free! Upon that there’s no duty; 
It’s the outward cut one must tell a troll by. 
If we’re only one in our manners and dress, : 
You may hold as your faith what to us is a horror. 
Orway CUFFE. 
(To be concluded.) 
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SINCE the soul perpetually runs and passes through all things in a certain 
space of time, which being performed, it is presently compelled to run back again 
through all things and unfold the same web of generation in the world, according 
to Zoroaster, who thinks that as often as the same causes return, the same effects 
will in like manner be returned.—Ficin., De Jim. Ai., 129.—TAY. 
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“Hlavatshianism’” En and Out of Season. 


HEOSOPHISTS! let us consult together. Let us survey the army, 
the field of battle, and the fighters. Let us examine our ways 
and our speech, so that we may know what we are doing in this great 
affray which may last for ages and in which every act has a future. 
What do we see? A Theosophical Society struggling as a whole against 
the world. A few devoted members struggling against the world and 
some opponents within its ranks. A Society grown to its eighteenth 
year, after the expenditure of much time and energy and fame by those 
who have been with it in infancy, those who have come in from time to 
time, those who worked and left it for this generation. It has its karma 
like any other body, for it is a living thing and not a mere paper organi- 
zation; and with that karma is also woven the karma of the units com- 
posing it. 

How does it live and grow? Not alone by study and work, but 
by propriety of method of work; by due attention paid by the mem- 
bers to thought and speech in their theosophic promulgations. Wise 
workers, like wise generals, survey the field now and then to see if their 
methods are good or bad, even though fully convinced of the nobility 
and righteousness of their cause; they trust not only to the virtue of 
their aim and work, but attend to any defects now and then indicated by 
the assaults of the enemy; they listen to warnings of those who see or 
think they see errors of omission and commission. Let us all do this. 

It happens to be the fact that most of those who work the hardest 
for the Society are at the same time devoted disciples, open or non- 
professed, of H. P. Blavatsky, but that leaves still a large number of 
members who, with the first-named, may be variously classified. First, 
there are those who do not rely at all on H. P. Blavatsky, while not 
distinctly opposed and none the less good members. Next are those 
who are openly opposed to her name and fame, who, while reading her 
works and profiting by them as well as by the work aroused by her in 
others, are averse from hearing her name, oppose the free assertion of 
devotion to her, would like now and then to have Theosophy stripped 
of her altogether, and opine that many good and true possible members 
are kept away from the T. S. by her personality’s being bound up in it. 
The two last things of course are impossible to meet, because if it had 
not been for her the Theosophical Society with its literature would not 
have come into existence. Lastly are those in the world who do not 
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belong to our ranks, composed of persons holding in respect to the T.S. 
the various positions of for, against, and indifferent. 

The active workers may be again divided as follows: 

(a) Moderate ones, good thinkers who present their thoughts in 
words that show independent and original thought on theosophical 
subjects, thus not referring to authority, yet who are earnest, devoted 
and loyal. 

(6) Those who are earnest, devoted and loyal, but present Theo- 
sophy more or less as quotations from H. P. B.’s writings, constantly 
naming and always referring their thoughts and conclusions to her, thus 
appearing to present Theosophy as solely based on her as an authority. 

(c) The over-zealous who err like the former, and, in addition, too 
frequently and out of place and time, bring forward the name of H. P. 
Blavatsky; often relating what it was supposed she had done or not 
done, and what she said, attributing infallibility to her either directly 
or by indirection; thus arousing an opposition that is added to any im- 
pression of dogmatism or authority produced by other members. 

(d) Believers in phenomena who give prominence to the wonders 
said to have been performed by H. P. Blavatsky; who accentuate the 
value of the whole field of occult phenomena, and sincerely supposing, 
however mistaken the notion, that occult and psychical phenomena 
will arrest attention, draw out interest, inspire confidence; when, in 
fact, the almost certain results are, to first arouse curiosity, then create 
distrust and disappointment; for nearly every one is a doubting Thomas 
who requires, while the desire cannot be satisfied, a duplicate of every 
phenomenon for himself. In Zhe Occult World, the Adept writing on 
this very subject says that the demand for new phenomena would go 
on crescendo until at last one would be crushed by doubt, or the other 
and worse result of creating superstition and blind faith would come 
about. Every thoughtful person must surely see that such must be the 
consequence. 

It is true that the movement has grown most in consequence of the 
effort of those who are devoted to an ideal, inspired by enthusiasm, 
filled with a lasting gratitude to H. P. Blavatsky. Their ideal is the 
service of Humanity, the ultimate potential perfectibility of man as 
exemplified by the Masters and Adepts of all ages, including the 
present. Their enthusiasm is born from the devotion which the ideal 
arouses, their gratitude is a noble quality engendered by the untiring 
zeal of the soul who brought to their attention the priceless gems of 
the wisdom religion. Ingratitude is the basest vice of which man can 
be guilty, and it will be base for them to receive the grand message 
and despise the messenger. 

But does devotion, loyalty, or gratitude require that we should 
thrust our estimate of a person forward to the attention of the public 
in a way that is certain to bring on opposition? Should our work ina 
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great movement, meant to include all men, intended to condense the 
truth from all religions, be impeded or imperilled by over-zealous 
personal loyalty? I think not. We should be wise as serpents. 
Wisdom does not consist in throwing the object of our heart’s gratitude 
in the faces of those who have no similar feeling, for when we do that 
it may easily result that personal considerations will nullify our efforts 
for the good of those we address. 

Now it is charged in several quarters that we are dogmatic as a 
Society. This is extremely easy of disproof as a fact, and some trouble 
has been taken to disprove it. But is there not a danger that we might 
go too far on this line, and by continuing the disproof too long increase 
the very belief which we say is baseless? ‘‘The more proof offered the 
less believed” is how often true. Our constitution is the supreme law. 
Its being non-dogmatic is proof enough. Years of notification on 
almost every document have prepared the proofs which every one can 
see. It would seem that enough has been said on the subject of our 
non-dogmatism. 

But the charge then is altered, and ‘“‘dogmatism” is supplanted by 
‘‘Blavatskianism,” and here the critics have a slight ground to stand 
on; here is where a danger may exist and where the generals, the 
captains, the whole army, should properly pay attention and be on 
their guard. In the words and methods of the various classes of 
members above mentioned is the cause for the charge. I am not 
directing any remarks to the question whether members ‘believe in 
Blavatsky or not,” for the charge made is intended to imply that there 
is too much said about H. P. Blavatsky as authority, as source, as 
guide, too little original thinking, too much reliance on the words of a 
single person. 

In the years that are gone, necessity existed for repelling mean 
personal attacks on H. P. Blavatsky’s character. To take up arms in 
her behalf then was wise. Now her works remain. The necessity for 
constant repulse of attacks on her does not exist. Judgment can be 
used in doing so. Loyalty is not thrown to the winds when good 
judgment says there is no need to reply. One of the best replies is to 
carry on the work in the noble and altruistic spirit she always pointed 
out. ‘Take, for instance, the almost senile attacks periodically made by 
the Society for Psychical Research. What good can be possibly accom- 
plished by paying any attention to them? None at all, except what 
results to that body by inflating it with the idea that its shafts have hit 
a vulnerable spot. Ever since their er post facto agent went to India to 
play at psychical investigation they have almost lived by their attacks, 
for by them, more than anything else, they gain some attention; her 
personality, even to this day, adds spice to their wide-of-the-mark dis- 
cussions. Even at the Chicago World’s Congresses their discussions 


were mostly given up to re-hashing the same stories, as if they were 
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proud that, even though they knew nothing of psychic law, they had at 
least discovered one human being whose nature they could not fathom, 
and desired to for ever parade her with the various labels their fancy 
suggested. But in districts or new publications, where a new attack is 
made, good judgment may suggest an answer bringing up the state- 
ment of charges and copiousness of former answers. Now our work 
goes on in meetings, in publications, in discussions, and here is where 
the old idea of repelling attack may run into an unnecessary parade of 
the person to whom in heart we are loyal, while at the same time the 
voluminousness of her writings is often an excuse for not investigating 
for oneself, and this leads to quoting her too frequently by name as 
authority. 

She never claimed authority, but, contrariwise, disclaimed it. 
But few of the theories broached by her were new to our day, albeit 
those are the key-ideas. Yet these very key-ideas are not those on 
which the quotations and personal references to her are made so often. 
She neither invented, nor claimed as new, the doctrines of Karma, 
Reincarnation, Devachan, Cycles, and the like. These are all ex- 
haustively treated in various literatures—Buddhistic, Jain, Brahmanical, 
Zoroastrian. They are capable, like all theosophic doctrines, of inde- 
“pendent examination, of philosophical, logical, and analogical proof. 
But, if we state them parrot-like, and then bring forward a quotation 
from H. P. Blavatsky to prove them, has not an opponent, has not any 
one, member or non-member, a right to say that the offending person 
is not doing independent thinking, is not holding a belief after due 
consideration, but is merely acting blindly on faith in matters where 
blind faith is not required? And if many members do the same thing, 
it is quite natural that a cry should be raised by some one of “ Blavat- 
skianism.” 

If this were an age in the West when any respect or reverence 
existed as a general thing in the people, the sayings of a sage could be 
quoted as authority. But it is not such an age. Reverence is para- 
lyzed for the time, and the words of a sage are of no moment as such. 
H. P. Blavatsky came in this irreverent time, holding herself only as a 
messenger and indicator, not as a sage pure and simple. Hence to 
merely quote her words out of due place will but arouse a needless 
irritation. It may indicate in oneself a failure to think out the problem 
independently, an absence of diligence in working out our own salva- 
tion in the way directed by Gautama Buddha. What, then, are the 
right times and places, and which are out of place and time? 

When the assembly and the subject are both meant to deal with 
the life and works of H. P. Blavatsky, then it is right and proper and 
wise to speak of her and her works, her acts, and words. If one is 
dealing with an analysis or compilation of her writings on any subject, 
then must she and what she wrote be used, named, and quoted. But 
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even at those times her words should not be quoted as and for authority, 
inasmuch as she said they were not. Those who consider them to be 
authority will quickly enough accept them. As she never put forward 
anything as original investigation of hers in the realm of science, in 
the line of experiments in hypnotism, in clairvoyance, mind-reading, 
or the like, we ought to be careful how and when we bring her state- 
ments forward to an unbelieving public. 

But in an assembly of members coming together to discuss theo- 
sophical doctrines in general, say such as Karma, Reincarnation, the 
Septenary Constitution, and the like, it is certainly unwise to give 
quotation after quotation from H. P. Blavatsky’s works on the matter 
in hand. This is not fair to the hearers, and it shows only a power of 
memory or compilation that argues nothing as to the comprehension 
of the subject on the reader’s part. It is very easy to compile, to quote 
sentence after sentence, to weave a long series of extracts together, but 
it is not progress, nor independence, nor wisdom. On the other hand, 
it is a complete nullification of the life-work of the one who has 
directed us to the path; it is contrary to the spirit and genius of the 
Society. And if in such an assembly much time is given to recounting 
phenomena performed by H. P. B., or telling how she once said this 
and at another time did that, the time is out of joint with the remarks. 
Meetings of branches are meant for giving to the members and en- 
quirers a knowledge of theosophical doctrines by which alone true 
progress is to come to our movement. New and good members are 
constantly needed; they cannot be fished out of the sea of enquirers 
by such a process as the personal history of anyone, they cannot be re- 
tained by relations of matters that do not teach them the true aim and 
philosophy of life, they will be driven off if assailed with quotations. 

If there is power in a grateful loyalty to H. P. Blavatsky, as for 
my part I fully believe, it does not have its effect by being put forward 
all the time, or so often as to be too noticeable, but from its depth, its 
true basis, its wise foundation, its effect on our work, our act, and 
thought. Hence to my mind there is no disloyalty in reserving the 
mention of her name and qualities for right and timely occasions. It 
is certain that as Theosophy brings forward no new system of ethics, 
but only enforces the ethics always preached, the claim, if made, that 
our ethics, our high endeavour, are to be found nowhere else described 
save in the works left by H. P. Blavatsky, is baseless, will lead to wrong 
conclusions, and bring up a reaction that no amount of argument can 
suppress. No greater illustration of an old and world-wide religion can 
be found than that provided by Buddhism, but what did Buddha say 
to his disciples when they brought up the question of the honours to be 
paid to his remains? He told them not to hinder themselves about it, 
not to dwell on it, but to work out their own salvation with diligence.’ 


1 See the Mahéparinibbana Sulla, 
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That the views held by H. P. Blavatsky herself coincided with this 
can be seen by reading the pamphlet entitled Zhe Theosophical Society 
and A. B. P., being a reprint of articles that appeared in LUCIFER of 
December, 1890. She requested the reprint, and some of her notes are 
appended to the articles. In those Bro, Patterson took somewhat the 
same ground as this article, and she commended it in most positive 
terms. WILLIAM Q. JUDGE. 


A Bead Soul. 
a HE other night something or other prevented me sleeping,” said 
my brother, ‘‘and so I fidgeted in my bed and thought and 
thought, until I struck on a chain of argument, which led to a very 
unexpected discovery. Just follow what Iam going to tell you. You 
remember our last talk on animal magnetism? Since then I have 
thought a good deal of it, and read everything I could about it, and 
have even gone so far as to make experiments on a small scale, and 
all this with the result that now I am perfectly convinced of the reality 
of the matter. And so the other night, when I could not sleep, it was 
this subject that my thoughts turned to. I thought to myself: Now, 
once this healing power exists potentially in man, it can be developed 
to an enormous extent. And once a man with a strong will, is bent 
on developing it, there is no reason why he could not change the 
properties of the power, and so force it to take any channel he desired 
it to follow. Now, if it is well established—as it is in my case for 
instance—that this power can heal, why could not it create, I ask you? 
Why could it not become an independent agent of life? For what is 
healing, after all, if not a process of replacing sickly elements in the 
human body by fresh and vigorous ones? In the case of healing 
through the medium of animal magnetism, the process is intensified, 
creating new cells and new tissues on the old foundation, through the 
help of an externalagent. Do you follow me? And mind, all this is not 
a matter of mere theoretical speculation on my part, but its possibility 
has been suggested to me and even verified by my previous experiments, 
which are no shadowy suppositions but perfect realities. And so if by 
a mere effort of my will, I can heal, that is, create new living, though 
imperceptible organisms on the foundation of old dying ones, why could 
not I create the same organisms with no foundation at all, or rather on 
the foundation of what is already dead. If it be possible, then—why, 
my dear boy, man would become a kind of god, generating life at will, 
through no material media at all.” 
My brother threw his extinguished cigarette into the fire, and 
plunged into deep meditation. 
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It is nearly twenty years since I heard this speech, but how well 
do I remember every word of my poor Alexander, or Sasha, as I used 
to call him then. How well I can recall his familiar gestures whilst he 
spoke, the expression of his face at certain points, the very intonation 
of his voice. 

At the time we were both medical students in the University of 
Kieff. He was just finishing his studies, and about to fly away from 
our Alma Mater, as it was fashionable to call the University in those 
olden days, leaving the chrysalis of a medical student to assume the 
more perfect form of an army surgeon. As to myself, I was a mere 
lad, still not out of my teens, and I had at least three or four years 
of chrysalis existence before I had the right to expect any further 
metem psychosis. 

We were poor lads, Sasha and I, and lodged in the outskirts of the 
town at a needy old widow’s, who was willing to give us beds in a kind 
of attic on the top of her little dingy house; to feed us, to mend our 
clothes, and, in general, to mind our business, whether we asked her 
or not. 

I simply adored my big, clever, brilliant, handsome brother, and, 
though he never showed me much affection, and always said I was a 
silly youngster, I knew he was very fond of me. Because if he were 
not, what induced him to slave as he did, going out in all sorts of 
weather in the evening, to give additional private lessons in distant 
corners of the town, after having ground at his medical books all day 
long? All this was with the aim of supporting me and leaving me as 
much time as possible for my own studies. 

Needless to say, we were a very united pair, and fairly deserved 
the names of Castor and Pollux which our University comrades be- 
stowed upon us. Sasha never left me much alone. At home, grind- 
ing at our small work-tables, going to lectures, or on the rare occa- 
sions when we went to hear some music at the opera house, we 
always were together. So when, soon after he spoke to me the words 
I have set down at the beginning of my narrative, he began to leave 
me out of his own life, so to speak, I resented it greatly. Not that 
he went out more than usual, and left me behind; not that he ever 
neglected his self-imposed duties of a private tutor to me—no, every- 
thing apparently went on as usual, and no strange eye could have 
detected any change. All the same, I knew he was preoccupied 
with something, which he would not tell me about, and accordingly I 
felt sad and lonely. 

Besides, I could not help noticing that Sasha was growing thin and 
losing his healthy looks; often he would show signs of restlessness 
quite unusual to him, getting heated and impatient when teaching me, 
or suddenly lifting his head with a shudder from his book, at the 
slightest noise. 
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Once I plucked up courage and spoke to him about it—no easy 
task for me, for, as I have hinted before, Sasha was to me both a severe 
and very exacting father, and an indulgent and kindly mother, though 
indeed his indulgence came only when he thought I was not looking at 
him, for he hated me to thank him. 

Well, I plucked up courage and spoke to him, but he only laughed 
and made fun of me, saying, as usual, that I was young and silly, and 
that babes have no business to talk as if they were grown-up people. 

Soon after this rebuff I remember waking up one night. Usually 
I was a sound sleeper, and always woke up in the morning in the same 
position Morpheus left me the night before. And even if it happened 
to me to wake up during the night I was so heavy and so stupid with 
sleep, that I only half remembered what I saw. And so it was on this 
occasion. I woke up and saw Sasha busy over a skull. A few days 
previously I had seen him bring in this skull, but as it was nothing 
unusual for medical students to keep skulls and even whole skeletons 
in their rooms, for the purpose of study, I did not pay much attention 
to the fact. 

Neither was it very unusual for Sasha to read and study iate into 
the night. I saw he was busy at work, and was going to ask him to go 
to bed, but he put a book between me and the candle, and, as soon as 
it was dark enough,-my eyes closed, and I was sound asleep before I 
knew where I was. 

Winter was close to its end, the spring examinations were ap- 
proaching. We both, therefore, busied ourselves with our respective 
studies, though our lack of leisure never prevented us from feeling 
there was a barrier growing up between us; I timidly puzzling my 
brains as to the nature of it, and Sasha trying to look as if nothing 
was the matter, but, all the same, perceptibly changing in his appearance. 

About a fortnight after the first night when I saw my brother busy 
with the skull, I happened to wake up again. Before my senses com- 
pletely awoke to the impressions of reality, I heard—or imagined that 
I heard—a stifled groan or the wailing of a baby. But as soon as I 
came to myself fully I realized it was neither; but that it was the voice 
of our landlady calling out to us from behind the thin wall, and asking 
what was it she heard, and whether everything was all right. 

‘‘Everything is all right,” hastily answered Sasha, ‘“‘my brother 
screamed in his sleep. He is a little excited and over-tired with his 
work these days, but, pray, do not be uneasy about us.” 

We heard the slippers of the good old lady shuffling away from the 
wall, next the creaking of her bed, as she lay down again, and then 
everything was silent. But I could not go to sleep again; I was too 
fully awake and too much frightened. For, on the table before my 
brother, I saw the same skull I have already spoken of, but in what a 
strange, unusual, awe-inspiring state! 
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It seemed to me it was a skull no more; the whiteness of the bone 
had completely disappeared under a thick, half solid layer of a pinkish 
and yellowish something, which I could not describe either as flesh, or 
fat, or skin. Besides, the cavities of the eyeballs were not empty, but 
filled with a white sort of stuff, on which, on close examination, I dis- 
covered the film of the future iris. 

“Sasha, tell me what all this means?” I stammered, in a voice 
hushed with fear and hoarse with expectation. ‘‘You know I did not 
scream in my sleep. You know I was awakened by the noise that 
disturbed the old lady as well. What is this horrid thing on the 
table?” 

My brother spread a handkerchief over the skull, the sight of 
which almost put me out of my senses, and came to me. 

“Poor youngster, poor child!” said he, stroking my hair, as if I 
was a frightened baby. ‘‘Do not tremble so, there is nothing to be 
afraid of.” 

“T am not afraid,” said I, in my earnestness almost forgetting to 
speak in a whisper. ‘‘Do tell me all about it.” 

“Tf you promise me to keep quiet, and not to scream at the top of 
your voice, I may tell you something interesting. But take care not to 
disturb the old woman. I do not want anyone to hear about my dis- 
covery before my researches are completed. And, you know, she is 
quite capable of jumping out of bed again and listening to every word 
we say. Now, have you shaken off your fright; are you able to listen 
composedly?”’ 

Of course I said I was. And what would not I have said then to 
learn the explanation of the frightful sight, the picture of which still 
haunted and harassed my brain. 

“All right,” said Sasha, ‘I will tell you everything. But all the 
same I wish you had not wakened up; I wish I had not to speak to 
you. Maybe you are too young, maybe a matter that merely pertains 
to scientific exploration will be an object of superstitious horror for you. 
However, you have already seen too much. But before I begin, take 
some of these drops, they will quiet your nerves.” 

He went over to a small box, where he kept all kinds of medica- 
ments, and counted out twenty-five drops of strong laurel extract. 
Then he came back, and sat on my bed, all the time holding my hand 
in his, and told me so strange a story, that the mere reminiscence of it 
thrills me with disgust and dread. 

First he recalled to my mind his speculations of two months ago 
as to the properties of animal magnetism. Then he said that at the 
time he could not shake off the train of thought that gave rise to them, 
do what he would. Nothing would do but he must explore the subject 
deeper until it was perfectly exhausted, and his mind finally made up 
on the matter. So he went to the clinic of the university, and told the 
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Preparator to get a skull ready for him. Then he began his experi- 
ments. After ten days or so of experimenting he began to grow 
perfectly hopeless of ever being able to confirm his theory by one in- 
dubitable fact. The skull refused to show any signs of change. It 
looked what it was, an inanimate object, a yellowish-white ball with 
the usual cavities for the eyes and nose, an accumulation of bone that 
was neither warm nor cold to the touch. Before finally abandoning 
the matter, however, Sasha tried to change his way of procedure. 
Instead of simply putting his hands on the skull and concentrating on 
it the whole of his will, he made magnetic passes over it as long as he 
could and until all the muscles of his arms ached with fatigue. On the 
fifth night of this new process he found a palpable change; the skull 
was decidedly warmish when he took it out of its hiding place—for 
he had hidden it for fear of awakening my suspicions and dragging 
into the experiment my unprepared and too youthful mind. Following 
the first sign there came another. The top of the skull began to emit 
something like drops of perspiration. But sweat it certainly was not. 
Sasha analyzed it chemically, and found it was no mere H,O with a 
little human grease on the surface. No, it was something he could not 
properly discover the constituents of. Oxygen and hydrogen were in 
it, no doubt, but besides these there was something Sasha did not know, 
something that was no dead matter at all, but seemed to have life and 
heat of its own, and would not declare itself plainly in his test-tubes. 
So he finally gave the analysis up, and proceeded with his experiment. 

At first, the liquid that seemed to come out of the dead bone was 
colourless, but it soon acquired a distinct pinkish colouring which, 
when looked at sidewise, had a greenish reflection, and, when pressed 
between the pieces of glass under a microscope, irradiated, and as- 
sumed the whole colour series of the spectrum, something like the 
luminous coloured spot formed by an air bubble under the glass of a 
photographic press. Soon the liquid transformed itself into an almost 
solid substance. 

“At this point of my experiment my joy was great indeed,” said 
Sasha, as he concluded his long narrative. ‘‘My theoretic inductions 
proved not to be false; it was possible for me to create living organic 
matter on the foundation of dead substance. And what is possible for 
me must be possible for every other man with a strong resolute will. 
So, after all, man must be a fallen or rather a dormant god, with divine, 
though hidden, creative potentialities. I have succeeded so far, but 
much will have more. I am longing to make a conscious being out of 
it, I want to endow it out of the inner fields of my interior being with 
some of this mysterious undefinable essence which makes me a man, 
and to which superstition gives the name of immortal soul. <A small 
flame can kindle hundreds of millions of other flames, remaining as 
intense and as bright as before. The sacred fire which burns in human 
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beings can do the same. I can do it, and I will do it, no matter at what 
cost. This was my firm resolve a few weeks ago, and this night you 
have witnessed the results. You are perfectly right, you did not scream 
in yoursleep. You were awakened by a groan that came from no human 
breast. The last three or four nights the living being I have raised 
from nothingness shows signs of consciousness. It recognizes me, its 
creator; it opens its eyelids at my approach, it wails when I stop giving 
it life, like a baby torn from its mother’s breast. ne 

The first rays of pale dawn were beginning to steal into our room, 
when we at last went to rest. For my part, I was so overawed by all 
I had seen and heard that sleeping would have been an utter im- 
possibility for me if it were not for a strong dose of hydrate of chloral 
that my brother forced me to swallow. 

Needless to say, my wonderful capacity for sound sleep forsook me 
altogether. And no wonder. Who could sleep, knowing that a great, 
unfathomable mystery was manifesting itself a few steps from his bed? 
Nolens volens my brother had to take me into his confidence. And as 
soon as all the lights were extinguished in our quiet neighbourhood, as 
soon as everything around us was rest and silence, Sasha resumed his 
work, and I watched him, cowed with awe, benumbed with fright and 
—let me own it at once—thrilled with disgust. Only once I remonstrated 
with him. 

“Forgive me for what Iam going to say,’ Isaid. “I knowl am 
stupid and dull, I know I dare not advise nor teach you. But, Sasha, 
my dear Sasha, are you sure you know the nature of the phenomenon 
you so gladly lend your hand to? Are you sure? 2 

My brother did not let me finish. 

“What are you talking about, child?” said he. ‘How am I to 
know, indeed how is anyone to know the nature of any normal or 
abnormal phenomenon so long as he does not go into its details and 
does not explore it from every possible side. Of course, you are right 
in saying that my health deteriorates, that my physical strength is not 
what it used to be. But who cares? Am I to grudge my animal happi- 
ness, am I to grudge my very life itself, when the greatest, the most 
essential interests of universal science are at stake? Besides, it seems 
to me my ear has detected in your voice, when you just spoke, a certain 
tremor that nothing but superstitious fear can generate. If it be so, if 
you really suspect uncanny, evil elements in my work—make your 
mind easy. There is neither positive good nor positive evil in nature. 
The only thing that exists, that is worth living for, is knowledge. Man 
is endowed with this thirst for knowledge, he possesses the faculty of 
piercing the veils nature has thrown over her most important processes. 
And a fool and a coward is he who dare not use this faculty and dare 
not quench this thirst. Secrets of nature, indeed! They are secrets 
only for those who shrink from the blinding radiance of truth. Know- 
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ledge of truth is everything, all the rest is either cowardly self-love or 
‘the meaningless gossip of silly old women.” 

Of course, after these resolute, manly words of my brother, I never 
ventured any remarks, but sat silently by him the best part of the 
nights—shivering, it is true, but gazing with my eyes wide open. I saw 
how the very sap of life was distilling itself from the frightful object 
that lay before us. I watched the indescribable substance that covered 
its surface the first time I saw it, condensing itself, acquiring the 
appearance of flesh and covering itself with skin. I saw the central 
film of its eyes growing gradually into irises and pupils, and then 
gaining the ability to look and to see. Beyond any doubt it always 
knew Sasha and looked straight into his eyes with intensity; but as for 
me, I did not exist for its consciousness. Not only did it not know me, 
but it simply did not see me, were I ever so near its eyes. 

It was the last part of my brother’s nightly performance which was 
always the most painful to me. The head felt the drawing to an end 
of the magnetic passes, and always groaned in a most heartrending 
way. I would stop my ears not to hear it, but the sad unearthly 
sounds haunted me day and night, no matter where I was or what I 
was doing. At last the groans became so loud and so prolonged that 
we had every night to hang a thick felt rug on the wall which sepa- 
rated us from the bedroom of our landlady, for fear she might hear 
and become alarmed. 

But the more material and living the “‘head”’ became, the more 
emaciated grew my brother’s face and body. Great sadness filled my 
heart when I looked at his features—the angles of which seemed to 
grow sharper every day, at his thin white hands, and especially at his 
eyes, which never were mischievous now, never sparkled with genuine 
humour or intense interest, as formerly in the bygone happy days, but 
always burned with a subdued fire, the very evenness of which spoke 
to me of self-abnegation, almost of martyrdom. My own silly eyes 
would always begin to water, very much against my will, when I saw 
this expression on my brother’s face. Oh, that I could give him some 
of my animal strength; oh, that I could impart some of the redness of 
my cheeks to his pale hollow ones! 

Sometimes it seemed to me that everything material, everything 
that belonged to this earth was gone out of my brother’s character and 
very being, attracted and sucked out by the other, which was a thing 
no longer, but a living creature of God knows what order. 

The very spirituality of my brother’s expression upset me alto- 
gether. And, when looking at him, I could not help thinking of the 
great ascetics and martyrs, whose features our Russian church has pre- 
served in some of the very ancient Byzantine pictures of saints. 

At last I could endure all this no longer. Sasha, who was the 
brightest, the most promising of his set, and besides the greatest 
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favourite with his professors, could afford to risk the success of his 
examination. But, as I said before, I was dull and always had the 
greatest difficulty in storing in my memory the least bit of information, 
and so I decided to spend the last few weeks before the examination 
with a fellow-student of mine—indeed, Sasha was the first to suggest 
such an arrangement. 

The last time I saw the head, before leaving our ‘“‘diggings,” it was 
thriving, and looked like a fat, over-fed baby a few months old. But its 
size was unusual for a baby, and it was bigger than the head of a fully- 
grown man. 


VERA JOHNSTON. 
(To be concluded.) 


Science and the Esoteric Philosophy. 
KEELY AND HIS DISCOVERIES." 


ROM a perusal of this book two facts become at once evident—that 
Keely has made great discoveries, and that an overwhelming force 
prevents him from divulging them. In support of the first, the evidence 
adduced differs only in volume from what has been published before in 
pamphlets; the book is very bulky and teems with quotations from the 
press, from contemporary writers, and from the utterances of Keely 
himself, but it does not let us any further into the mystery. In support 
of the latter we have the recital of the discoverer’s endless woes and 
the inventor’s ceaseless struggles. It is impossible not to feel deep 
sympathy for one who has spent his life in heroic battle with almost 
universal opposition, nor to marvel what can be the nature of the force 
that keeps him at his hopeless task—for hopeless we must confess it to 
be when we consider what interests are arrayed against it. H. P. Bla- 
vatsky waged a strenuous war in gaining a foothold for unpopular 
truths; but she had many earnest helpers, and Keely is almost single- 
handed. Far more than this, Keely’s attempts to reveal the secret of 
mighty forces in nature are made without the preliminary exaction of 
that guarantee for moral trustworthiness which is ever made the con- 
dition of such disclosures by teachers of Occultism; wherefore it would 
appear that he must be in opposition to all who have the welfare of 
humanity at heart, and who at the same time know of the dangers 
likely to arise from premature divulgement. 
Herein lie the primary causes for Keely’s inaccessibility; the 
secondary causes are many. For example, on p. xxiii of the Introduc- 


tion, we read: 


1 By Mrs. Bloomfield Moore. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Tribner and Co., 1893. 
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“But why does not Keely share his knowledge with others?” ‘‘Why does he 
not proclaim his secret to the world?” are questions that are often asked. Keely 
has no secret to proclaim to the world. Not until the aérial ship is in operation 
will the world be able to comprehend the nature of Keely’s discoveries. When the 
distinguished physicist, Professor Dewar, of the Royal Institution of Great Britain, 
goes to America this summer, he will be instructed by Mr. Keely in his dissociation 
processes. Every man who has passed the mere threshold of science ought to be 
aware that it is quite possible to be in possession of a series of facts long before he 
is capable of giving a rational and satisfactory explanation of them—in short, 
before he is enabled to discover their causes even. ‘his ‘‘dead-work”’ has occupied 
many years of Keely’s life; and only within the last five years has he reached that 
degree of perfection which warranted the erection of a scaffolding for the construc- 
tion of the true edifice of philosophy. 


Again, from pp. 2, e¢ segg., we learn that he was the victim of 
company-promoters, who threw dust in the public eyes and involved 
Keely in a Maya. We must, however, notice that Keely takes blame 
for failure to keep his promises with regard to the outcome of his 
experiments. On p. 38, he writes: 


I have been a great sufferer from my inability to keep my promises, fully 
believing in my power to keep them, and now I must and will prove that all is 
right before I promise. 


Again, whenever Keely begins to explain his principles, he uses 
a terminology to which there is no key, and the only way of obtaining 
such a key would seem to be the having been Keely’s constant com- 
panion from the beginning. His champion acknowledges as much 
when, in speaking of Keely’s treatises, she says (p. 157): 

If these treatises were read from the first page to the last, by men of science, 


they would not at present be any better understood than were Gilbert’s writings in 
his age, author of De Magnete. 


No words can express our contempt for those “scientific” men who, 
when given the chance of investigating Keely’s discoveries, preferred 
to use their opportunities for the purpose of testing whether he were a 
fraud or not. On p. 31 he writes: 


After struggling for over seventeen years, allowing scientists to examine my 
machinery in the most thorough manner, and to make the most sensitive tests, 
denunciations have multiplied against me. One charge is that I use sodium in my 
mercury, in the vacuum test. I have thought that I would never again make any 
effort to prove that I am honest. . . . The mercury may be delivered to me by 
an expert: I will operate from an open mercury bath. 


And on p. 38: 


I have done everything that I could do to demonstrate the integrity of my in- 
ventions, and I will never again allow my devices to be submitted to examinations; 
not that I am afraid they will be stolen, but I do not wish to have the construction 
of my improved mechanical devices known until my patents are taken out. Nor 
will I ever again make a statement, specifying the time when certain work will be 
finished, If I thought to-morrow would end all my struggles on this system, I 
would not say so. 
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We cannot leave the subject of Keely’s troubles without quoting a 
few lines from some letters of his which are given. They are eminently 
calculated to bear out the view that Keely is a martyr. On p. 34 we 
read: 

Yesterday was a day of trials and disappointments. It seemed as if nothing 
would work right. After labouring six hours to set my safety process, the first 
operation of the Liberator tore the caps all to pieces : 

I am in a perfect sea of mental and physical strain, intensified in anticipation 
of the near approach of final and complete success, and bombarded from all points 
of the compass by demands and inquiries; yet, in my researches, months pass as 
minutes. The immense mental and physical strain of the past few weeks, the 
struggles and disappointments have almost broken me up. Untilthe reaction took 
place, which followed my success, I could never have conceived the possibility of 
my becoming so reduced in strength as I am now. 

But what has Keely discovered? As said before, we are no nearer 
the truth now than formerly. There is nothing here more explicit than 
has been published already in pamphlet form. The most suggestive 
remarks are some of those quoted from outsiders, and put forth rather 
as speculations than as experience. 

Keely’s patent-lawyer is quoted as saying that, in his opinion, no 
one who had not stood by Keely from the first could have kept abreast 
of him; a fact which becomes apparent whenever the inventor himself 
speaks. It would appear that the solidity of matter isin some way a 
function of the extremely rapid vibration of its component corpuscles; 
that a certain order or rate of vibration has the effect of destroying the 
cohesion of matter and disintegrating it; that Keely communicates this 
vibration to the matter in question by a complicated apparatus of tuning- 
forks, discs, resonators, etc., that when the matter is disintegrated 
“ether” is set free, and by its inherent force lifts great weights, and 
exerts great pressures. It also seems that the weight of bodies is con- 
cerned with the vibration of their corpuscles, and can be neutralized 
by modifying this vibration, the bodies being thereby caused to rise. 
We could quote much in this connection, but forbear, because, in the 
absence of anything definite, the matter is one upon which each reader 
must form his own opinion. We refer the curious reader then to the 
book itself, or to the T. P. S. pamphlets which have preceded it. 

One important point must be noticed in conclusion, that there is 
much to support the view that Keely’s powers are largely personal. 
This is shown by the inability, in many cases at all events, of other 
persons to work his apparatus and achieve his results; but the author 
also confesses it herself, as on p. 49, where she says: 

Should it be that Mr. Keely’s compound secret includes any explanation of 
this operation of will-force, showing that it may be cultivated, in common with the 
other powers that God has given us, we shall then recover some of the knowledge 
lost out of the world, or retained only in gipsy tribes and among Indian adepts. 


And on page 50: 
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Although physicists know that this extraordinary influence exists between 
inanimate objects as a class, they look upon the human organism as little more 
than a machine, taking small interest in researches which evince the dominion 
of mind over matter. Keely’s experimental research in this province has shown 
him that it is neither the electric nor the magnetic flow, but the etheric, which 
sends its current along our nerves . . . . that the only true medium which 
exists in nature is the sympathetic flow emanating from the normal human brain, 
governing correctly the graduating and setting-up of the true sympathetic vibratory 
positions in machinery necessary to success. 

ANALYSIS OF PART III, Vou. I, oF “THE SECRET DOCTrRINE”’ 

(continucd ). 


LTL.—* An Lumen sit Corpus, nec Non?” 


“TS light a body or not?” is the question with which this chapter 

opens. Physical science says, at present, that it 1s not a body, but 
a “force,” a ‘‘vibration,” “the undulation of ether,” for which discovery 
it is indebted to Sir William Grove, who in a lecture in 1842 showed 
that light, heat, etc., are affections of matter, not distinct imponderable 
fluids. Oersted, however, and several other rather mystical scientists 
believed that light, heat, magnetism, etc., were only the secondary 
effects of other causes—causes which occultists believe in, for occult- 
ists have in every age exhibited proofs of the validity of their claims. 
Sir Isaac Newton too had ideas more mystical than he is credited with, 
for his followers perverted and materialized his teachings. This pro- 


fessed contempt for metaphysics has made science ridiculous, inasmuch 
as it is ever tying itself up in an inextricable tangle of metaphysics. 
As Stallo says in Concepts of Modern Physics, p. xix: 

The professed antagonism of Science to metaphysics has led the majority of 
scientific specialists to assume that the methods and results of empirical research 
are wholly independent of the control of the laws of thought. They either silently 
ignore, or openly repudiate, the simplest canons of logic, including the laws of 
non-contradiction, and . . . resent with the utmost vehemence every application 
of the rule of consistency to their hypotheses and theories. 

A very good corroboration of this charge lies in the fact that science 
has to postulate an ether, while trying to explain it on materialistic 
lines, which leads to the most fatal discrepancies. 

The first concept of ether comes from the ancient Aryans, through 
the Greeks, its origin being found in « AkAsha.” What does modern 
science say about it? It is accepted in astronomy, physics and 
chemistry. Astronomers began by regarding it as a fluid of extreme 
tenuity filling the spaces between celestial bodies, to whose motions it 
offered no resistance. But when the mechanical theory of light was 
started a medium was required for the transmission of the luminar 
undulations through space, and the ether was made to assume this 
function. This necessitated its endowment with extreme rigidity, far 
beyond that of the most rigid solid known, for the more rigid a sub- 
stance is the swifter are the vibrations it will transmit, and no solid that 
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we know of is rigid enough to transmit vibrations so rapid as those 
attributed to light. Of course this hypothetical rigidity interfered with 
the extreme tenuity and non-resistance predicated by the astronomers; 
but still worse was to come, for, as Stallo shows, motion is impossible 
in a “continuous” fluid, and therefore the ether must have an “‘atomic”’ 
structure as the only alternative. But as Clerk Maxwell shows, an 
ether with an atomic structure would be simply a gas, and gases are of 
course inadequate to the purposes for which an ether was postulated. 
These are only a few of the inconsistencies into which scientists fall 
when they try to measure things unseen by the standard of things seen. 
Hence occultism, finding that science does not know what it means 
by ether, is at liberty to state its own views on the subject. The fact 
is that ether is not material at all, and scientists admit as much; for 
Prof. Lodge, speaking of the medium in which the vortex-movements 
(which he substitutes for atoms) arise, says it is: 
A perfectly homogeneous, incompressible, continuous body, incapable of being 
resolved into simple elements or atoms; it is, in fact, continuous, not molecular. 
There is no other body of which we can say this, and hence the properties 
of the ether must be somewhat different from those of ordinary matter. (ature, 
vol. xxvii. p. 305.) 
To which Stallo adds: 
Somewhat different! The real import of this “somewhat” is that the medium 
in question zs not, in any intelligible sense, material at all, having none of the 


properties of matter. 


In conclusion, the author remarks that those physicists who hold 
that the penetrability of matter is not inconsistent with its atomic 
structure, ought not to be sceptical about such phenomena as the pas- 
sage of matter through matter, disintegration and reintegration, and 
the clothing of invisible powers with matter. Cauchy explains how 
the ‘‘author of nature” might, by modifying the laws of attraction and 
repulsion, bring about such results, and since in occultism this ‘‘author 
of nature” is the divine power in man himself, the same results could 
be produced by an occultist. 


LV.—Is Gravitation a Law ? 


Before discussing “the law of gravitation” we must bear in mind 
that the word “law” is in this case misleading. Gravitation is a con- 
cept, embracing a certain quality common to most bodies—the quality 
of attracting one another with a certain degree of force. This concept 
has, by an error frequent among scientists, been treated as if it were a 
reality; hence the phrases “law of gravitation,” ‘‘force of gravity.” 
(See Stallo on the reification of concepts, in Concepts of Modern Physics.) 
We find that most bodies, when left entirely to themselves, attract one 
another; we detach from them this common attribute of attracting one 
another; we call it the law of gravitation; and we say that it is the 
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cause of these bodies’ attracting one another. We might as reasonably 
induce, from the fact that many people are bald-headed, a law of bald- 
headedness, and sav that this law is the cause of baldness in men. ‘The 
fact of gravitation, 7.e., the fact that bodies attract one another, is in- 
disputable and can be experimentally verified; the cause which makes 
them attract one another—in other words the cause of the ‘law of 
gravitation’”’—is another question. The confusion of scientists lies 
herein: that, whereas they call the law of gravitation the cause of 
bodies’ attracting one another, the matter is really the other way round, 
the fact that bodies attract one another is the cause of the law of gravi- 
tation, for the so-called law is merely an expression of the fact. 

All science has done, then, is to declare that all bodies attract one 
another with a certain degree of intensity, and to account for this at- 
traction it has assumed the existence of a “force.” Like all other 
scientific ‘‘forces,’ this force cannot, consistently with the atomo- 
mechanical theory, be either in the atoms or outside of them. For, if 
force is in the atoms, then they must cease to be what the theory states 
that they are, viz., inert masses; but, if force is outside the atoms, then 
it must be immaterial, and in fact a “spirit.” The postulating of an 
gether, merely removes this difficulty as to force a step further. Thus 
do scientists bear out the @ frvori conclusion of occultists that, by their 
very method, they preclude themselves from discovering the causes of 
the phenomena they tabulate. Such causes must be studied, not ob- 
jectively, but subjectively; we must, by practice, attune our conscious- 
ness to that of the objects we are studying; for then only shall we 
learn the mystery of their essence, when we /ee/, in the mind that we 
temporarily share with them, the impulses they obey and the instincts 
under which they act. 

In Section IV the question is asked, What is this invisible and 
intangible God whom we are asked to worship under the name of 
gravitation ?—and the answer is that the forces acting under that name 
are not causes but effects, and very secondary effects too. Further, 
even these forces, secondary as they are, are not the blind abstractions 
that physicists try to conceive under the name “force.” They are in- 
telligent agencies, as Newton and Cuvier have hinted. Newton used 
the word attraction to mean the ac/, not the cause, of mutual approach 
between bodies; but now it is used in the latter sense. As to the cause 
of attraction, Newton tells us in his Principia, Section XI (Introduc- 
tion), that in his opinion “there is some subtle spirit by the force and 
action of which all movements of matter are determined’’; and in his 
Third Letter to Bentley he says: 


It is inconceivable that inanimate brute matter should, without the mediation 
of something else which 1s not material, operate upon and affect other matter, 
without mutual contact, as it must do if gravitation, in the sense of Epicurus, be 
essential and inherent in it. 
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Cuvier warns his readers in the Révolution du Globe that “it is not 
so sure whether those agents were not after all Spiritual Powers.” 

Euler and Leibnitz express similar views, but nothing could pre- 
vent the rabble of scientists from falling back into their brute mate- 
rialism; and so in place of the intelligent agencies, we have had im- 
ponderable fluids, ethers, and mechanical “forces.” The ancients 
were more enlightened, as the following passage (2nd ed., p. 492; 3rd 
ed., p. 534) shows: 

That which in the mind of the great mathematician assumed the shadowy, but 
firmly rooted image of God, as the Noumenon of all, was called more philosophi- 
cally by ancient and modern Philosophers and Occultists ‘“‘Gods,” or the creative 
fashioning Powers. The modes of expression may have been different, and the 
ideas more or less philosophically enunciated by all sacred and profane Antiquity; 
but the fundamental thought was the same. For Pythagoras the Forces were 
Spiritual Entities, Gods, independent of planets and matter as we see and know 
them on Earth, who are the rulers of the Sidereal Heaven. . . . As for Aristotle, 
he called those rulers ‘“‘z#material substances.” 

Scientists laugh at the Fohat of the occultists, that ‘energizing 
and guiding intelligence in the Universal Electric or Vital Fluid,” but 
what more do they understand about their own electricity and light? 
To the occultist every force in nature manifests the quality of its 
respective noumenon, the noumena being distinct and intelligent In- 
dividualities ‘‘on the other side of the manifested mechanical Universe.” 
Matter is the condition or basis for the operation of such intelligent 
forces on this plane. )S eg hag os 


Some Modern Failings. 
1a. 


HALL I be pardoned if I still speak of modern failings? We of the 
elder world look on bewildered at new fashions in thought; for us, 
thought has but one unchanging mode. A modern method, momentous 
beyond its age, is the wide-spread Western habit of judging things by 
their outward forms alone. Divers, I believe, seek no floating pearls— 
pearls as a rule being found beneath the waters’ surface—yet those 
who say they would search for Truth, through Hell itself and many 
another place, act with exceeding caution when they chance to splash 
aside some of the waters of illusion lying between themselves and that 
unmeasured pearl. But to dive involves courage, as well as confidence 
in such powers as we may have wrested from nature, and these faculties 
would seem at present to be active in the West on one plane only—the 
plane where physical force is paramount. In the intellectual world 
these faculties are sometimes to be found, yet so rarely as to cause 


alarm whenever displayed; yet courage in things spiritual, confidence 
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where the stifled voice of intuition presses for a hearing—these expres- 
sions of power belong not to the living but to the dead. The West 
misunderstood, she still misunderstands, her mightiest dead. Now it 
is felt that there is greater safety in treading on a tiger’s tail than in 
trusting to anything higher than documentary evidence or “proof” of 
some similar description. Rather than seek within for light upon the 
deeper meaning of some teaching, or for the true gauge of man or 
woman, the surer method is thought to lie in analyzing forms and 
manner of expression. Is this method an improvement upon older 
ones because it is slow? And is slowness an occult virtue? Synthesis 
is more reliable than the destructive process used by modern critics. 
They tear to pieces and discover—what they have torn. Take the 
well-known instance of one who lately came to keep alive the flame of 
ancient wisdom where it had long been dying down. ‘hat flame was 
kept alive, but at what fearful cost! The occultist came and was set 
up for Western judgment; naturally enough (it being Kali Yuga) the 
appreciation of that West was chiefly shown in slander and abuse. 
Some few found the Teacher; others followed by force of karmic 
birthright, though too frequently complaining of the “burden” thus 
imposed. But in this there is little cause for wonder; no more than in 
the fact that with the large majority nothing but an object for dislike, 
distrust, and even violent hatred could be seen by them. For all un- 
wittingly they were paid back with what they brought; they found 
themselves. The complaints were very bitter! Yet the same thing 
happens on a smaller scale with everyone whose nature is evolved on 
many different lines, who has versatility and is not confined to any 
narrow, beaten track. Such people not infrequently mirror forth the 
characters of those with whom they come in contact. Occultists do 
likewise, but with this difference: they know the law and act in har- 
mony with it; they move with nature, and so reflect at will whatever 
nature may desire. : 

I have heard it said that one of the duties of the occultist in ques- 
tion, a greater soul than many seem to think, was to break the moulds 
of human minds.t Yet many moulds were too hard set for even that 
strong hand to break, and it is possible that some who lived for years 
in close connection with this Trimurti incarnate, remain as blind 
to-day, as then, to what stood clear before them, if they had had eyes 
with which to see. Forone a common juggler, for others merely a com- 
panion, a medium, a wit, a half-demented genius—all these characters 
were found, and sometimes loved and sometimes hated. Each onlooker 
had seen all that was to be seen—by him; though this saving clause is 
overlooked by most of those who undertake to criticize the aspect they 
had witnessed. But criticism may carry condenination on its face. In 
that case, why refute? Shell-analysis is dry work at best, and colour- 


1 In that saying there lies the key to many mysteries. 
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blind observers are never final arbiters. Leave them to talk, they 
matter not; others work, and it is work that lives. Time has a might 
of its own. 

Another point that few remembered until their chance had passed— 
one that holds true to-day, as well as then: a true disciple, except in 
rarest instance, will before all things try to hide what spiritual powers 
he may possess, and often will in truth ‘“‘appear as nothing in the eyes 
of men.” The pass-word must be given before the veil is drawn aside. 
Not many gave it then; not many give it now. For the world is in its 
shadow time, and how few can see through the gloom! Yet when a 
Teacher is recognized by some, and not by others, caution has to be 
observed. A blare of trumpets may bring down an avalanche, and a 
too frequent championship of any person may cause a friction and 
attack where such might be avoided. It is best to wait for an assault 
that is worthy of defence and then defend with wisdom. Otherwise 
dull critics may become embittered foes; and they had best remain 
dull critics. So constant reference to some particular authority brings 
reaction in its trail, and in this a danger lurks. Times and places 
there must be for all things; why not select them? Surely it is possible 
to have a splendid loyalty and yet be wise. I think so, and also that 
silence itself may be occasionally the best and the most forcible defence 
of those attacked. 

As with men and women, so is it with other things as well. Life 
and death, books and doctrines, are quickly skimmed, and twice as 
quickly criticized. Just as an occultist is expected to parade the world 
with stamped and sealed certificate, well labelled, and, by choice, with 
beggar’s bowl and dirty matted hair, so is it thought that books should 
clearly speak of nature’s deepest mysteries in simple, easy language, 
for the use of those who would become the ‘‘conquerors of worlds.” 
Still some effort is needed in that task, and occult works require it too, 
if one would find their inner meaning. More has been freely given 
out in this century, however, than for ages past, and yet the cry is often 
heard for further teaching, fuller details. Can it be that those who 
raise the cry imagine that they understand what they have got? It 
would be strange if it were so. Yet explicable, for most Western 
students have a method of their own of understanding teachings. 
They read and then dissect, perhaps quarrel a little amongst themselves 
over the exact meaning of some word, and having in this way realized 
the import of the doctrines studied, ask for more particulars, or for 
something new and startling, with which to go on loading their poor 
burdened brains. Thought is no doubt wearisome, and mental habits 
are difficult to change, but if such students were to think as they re- 
read their literature unknown results might follow. They would find 
great jewels of wisdom which had hitherto escaped their notice, per- 
haps because of simple setting or even on account of overwhelming 
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brightness. I have discovered these particularly in a magazine not 
inaptly named Zhe Path—leaving aside those standard works well 
known to all—and if I might venture to advise all those who would 
learn something of applied occultism,’ they will be well repaid by 


thoughtful reading of much that is written there. ‘‘Z.’s” priceless 
letters, Jasper Niemand’s Purposes of Soul, his Letters on the True, and 
many others I need not mention here—all these point out the way to 
wisdom that fools think little of, but which wiser minds most reverence. 

As, however, some strange ideas are afloat as to the nature of 
“‘occultism,” no doubt many will object to the use of the term in con- 
nection with such writings as these. Still I must risk their protests. 
Chakrams and Siddhis, Nadis and Tattvas, are all in all to them; a 
spasm in a “‘centre” (which, matters not) brings quick reward and deep 
delight, whilst the vision of a passing ‘‘spook” assures success and 
soothes the ‘‘practical occultist” with a gentle glow of triumphs yet to 
come. Thev sometimes read the writings I have mentioned and call 
them ethical, and the ethics are guardedly patronized—at times. 
Brothers, is it of use to say once more that such is not the Way? Can 
life be made harmonious with such tricks as those? Can brotherhood 
be understood and lived by dint of all this lower astral junketing? 
The spirit knows not of such things, and only through constant prac- 
tice of these half-scorned ethics, through the ready application of 
occult law to things of daily life, through the search within and yet 
again within for that Light which shines unceasingly—only in this way 
can service be truly rendered, can union be finally achieved. Why not, 
then, abandon this and all other surface-seeking, searching for truth at 
its source? 

All effort in that direction brings its own sure and lasting reward, 
for soon on the wings of the silence is borne the song of the soul; 
sweetest of songs. Listen to its enrapturing melodies, though they be 
soundless, and listening, live. Doing so, you must grow in strength, 
in purity, and in peace. 


From this first failing there springs another—disloyalty to those 
with whom the work is carried on. Faults and mistakes are attributed 
with no little generosity to those whose efforts meet the eyes of others. 
The criticized are not often present to enjoy and profit by their brothers’ 
wisdom; perhaps their presence would somewhat blunt that wisdom! 
One thing I would ask of these self-appointed judges; have they tried 
to do the work or live the lives they think they could improve? Have 
they duties of their own and are they all fulfilled? To this last question 
I must answer for them: Vever. For those who have time in which to 


1 I use this word with some timidity, and merely mean by it here the great science which may be 
simply described as the knowledge of how to do the right thing, at the right time, and in the right 
place—the science of life, in short. This may be applied to all planes alike, if necessary. 
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criticize have time to waste, and those who blazon forth the imagined 
faults of others but blazon forth their own abandonment of duty. As 
the Shi-Aing says: ‘If my friends would reverently watch over them- 
selves, would slanderous speeches be made?” ‘Their conduct calls to 
mind a tale oft told by many an ancient dame where my beloved Yellow 
River now dances in the sunlight. Perhaps too childish for my readers’ 
ears, yet the never-failing moral must excuse it. 

They tell of a man with a mission. He had a crippled mother to 
support, and, being very poor, this was no easy task. But he took to 
himself a wife and reared an, as yet, uncounted family. This made the 
struggle harder. He had never been contented, and had always spent 
much time in trying to discover his duty in the world. What was his 
real mission? For years he sought for it in vain. More children came 
and then at last he found it. Hewas strolling one day through a forest 
and chanced to watch a monkey climb a tree—a thing that he himself 
had never done. As he watched the monkey’s progress it occurred to 
him that very clumsy movements were entailed in doing such a simple 
thing. An improvement could easily be made by raising each leg 
higher. So he pointed this out to the monkey, who seemed to agree, 
being busy and silent. Instantly it flashed upon him that his longed- 
for mission had been found at last. He explained to every monkey he 
could meet with what a great discovery he had made, and then he 
vowed a vow to reform the monkey world. It is recorded that this 
man’s mother, wife and children shortly died. After many years the 
man died too, and the wise old women say that he was seen in one of 
the hells with his legs tied tight in a knot round his neck. 

Seriously, however, those who make it their mission in life to 
“sacrifice themselves” for the general welfare in the way described 
should remember this: If they fix their thought on the fault of another 
and that fault be real, an electric streain flows instantly between them 
and the moral disease their thought is aimed at. Elementals are then 
drawn along that stream to afterwards arouse in them the very fault 
they have condemned. If they have expressed their thought in.spoken 
words the results are far more pronounced and prompt than in the case 
of thought alone. But I would appeal to a higher motive than self- 
interest. Take the leaders in this movement, whether leaders by 
general consent or so appointed without public naming by authority of 
greater value than the changing voice of the majority. Consider what 
took place when one alone stood out above the rest as leader. Was 
not this figure the public scapegoat for Theosophy the whole world 
over; the natural object for attack both on planes seen and unperceived ? 
Was there not, then, a bridge between the outer world to Those who 
dwell elsewhere? And things, if I mistake not, have not so entirely 
changed as some would think. Now, as at that time, loyalty to those 
who lead the fight must be preserved. Who those leaders are concerns 
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me not at all, but if some say that they can reach the Light and Those 
who bear it by independent search, that they can act apart from, nay, 
opposed to those who carry aloft the banner—I can only wish them joy 
in their present lonely pilgrimage. Butif the great law of continuity 
does not hold good here, it must cease to be called a law. If, once we 
have found the line to which we belong, one step in the ladder upwards 
can be left unrecognized, can be passed untouched, then to me this 
teaching is vain and hollow indeed. For everything points to what I, 
at least, believe to be true; that our path lies straight before us traced 
by souls of increasing greatness like a spiritual chain that leads onward 
from them to the Lodge, from the Lodge to the Ray, from the Ray to 
the Light, and from the Light to the Eternal “Darkness.” No link 
in that chain can be missed; nor should it be forgotten, as a Chinese 
proverb says, that, ‘‘The highest towers begin from the ground.” SoI 
repeat again that as we are, for the most part, only able to be loyal to 
those immediately above us—the visible links in the chain of which I 
speak—we shall do well to keep in mind that itis a quality that must 
be had and used, if we would follow on the steps of nature and of law. 

A comparison but rarely drawn is that between the army of Truth’s 
champions and an army on the lower plane of strife. There are differ- 
ences, and one of them is that warfare in the higher sense is carried on 
incessantly. There is no pause in the fighting, once the field is entered 
in real earnestness; but as Krishna says in the bible of every nation: 

Yadrichhaya chopapannam svargadvaramapavritam 

Sukhinah kshatriyah, Partha, labhante yuddhamidrisham.! 

But many other things hold true on both the higher and the lower 
planes, and all will know that disloyalty on the field of battle is not 
dealt softly with. Death is the traitor’s greeting. So, too, where mind 
and spirit rule and no earthly weapons are employed, the executioner 
stands very close at hand. Men judge, condemn and execute them- 
selves. Other points of similarity are well worth thinking over; the 
position of the chieftain, but little known to most of those who follow 
him, and who in his turn acts for some government or ruler far distant 
physically from the scene of war; the fact that though leaders must 
sometimes make mistakes, the ones observed by sapient critics in the 
ranks are not seldom strokes of forceful genius. Too often beginners 
think that as they would gladly die for the cause they fight for, or the 
chief they serve, this mental attitude covers all needed loyalty—and a 
multitude of other sins besides. But Ssu-Ma Ch’ien thought differently, 
and with reason. He said, ‘‘There is no difficulty in merely dying; 
the difficulty lies in dying at fitting junctures only.” To this I would 
add that we are tested by the small things of daily life, even by a pass- 
ing look, and hardly ever by the great events and trials so often looked 


1 Bhagavad Gita, ii. 32, ‘Happy are the warriors, son of Pritha, who obtain such a fight as this, 
offered freely to them as an open door to Heaven.’’—Epb. . 
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for in the future, and passed through so very easily before they happen. 
One can stand most zmagzned tests. 

The Theosophical movement of the present century has always 
had within its ranks a moderate proportion of fair-weather followers. 
When a great storm burst not many years ago these fled without the 
usual ‘‘moment’s hesitation.” Great was their loss, though the move- 
ment rather gained. It is quite pleasant to be faithful and true in 
times of victory, when, for the moment, nothing but good is said of 
those who gained it; when praise and confidence is offered them by 
such numbers besides ourselves. Then comes some reversal and an 
“error of judgment” is discovered to have been made by those we 
lately hailed with such enthusiasm. ‘This error is usually imaginary, 
but, if by chance a real one, surely there is greater need than ever for 
loyal support and faithful service. Yet most think differently, and help 
instead to spread disunion and distrust by thought, if not by word and 
deed. Then a worse storm brews, and some foul charge is brought 
against one or another leader by an enemy, who perhaps makes use of 
a tool for his hidden purpose. At the first dark accusation such loyalty 
flies with unblushing haste. Doubts come. Some stray, thoughtless 
word dropped by another before the trouble was even dreamt of springs 
into life again, revivified by the currents of suspicion. Then the 
“soldier” quavers, pauses, looks behind him for some safe escape—and 
his battle is recorded where soulless deeds are written. Such forget 
that charges brought can hardly ever be disproved, and also that a soul 
of honour is very slow in self-defence. But that they would not under- 
stand. A man who would turn all waverers from what trust they have 
in another, has but to rake up from the mud-heap of his own imagination 
an accusation, however monstrous, to publish broadcast and so defame 
that other's name. The seed so sown takes root wherever fitting soil is 
found, and the soil that bares its bosom for such seed as that is plentiful 
enough. Greedily it sucks in the poisoned word. For those whose 
thought-soil is of that nature are doomed to think the worst of brother- 
pilgrims, whose deeds are nobler and whose minds are purer than their 
own. Yet blame them not! Thou, too, if nourished with their nurture 
might well have failed; thou, too, mayest fail in heavier trials to come. 
Bear with them their burdens, hide their shame, and work on for ever. 

Warriors! warriors! I, the unknown barbarian, would raise this 
battle-cry, would thunder forth this war-note, would ring out the rally 
till the very gods tremble as it echoes through the heavens back to your 
hearts on earth. Who amongst you will sfard though your leaders 
perish; will s¢azd though Masters seem to leave you; will s/azd through 
the fiercest darkness to the dawn of a future day? Hardest of all for 
the many—who can be loyal to their Chiefs appointed in lightest of 
thoughts or words, in smallest of deeds? . . . Who answers? 

CHE-YEW-TSANG. 
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Ssabians and Ssabianism. 


HE history of the Ssabians and their religion seems, from the 
tone of uncertainty of some writers and the scanty information 
of others who treat of the subject, to be involved in great obscurity. 
In a learned and most voluminous work by Dr. D. Chwolsohn, a mem- 
ber of the German Oriental Society, and Professor at the University of 
St. Petersburg—a work which, though dating as far back as 1856, has, 
I believe, never been translated—a great deal of new light is thrown 
upon the subject. I think it is one which will have a certain interest 
for the students of Zhe Secret Doctrine and of /sis Unveiled ; I venture, 
therefore, to send you a short résumé of Chwolsohn’s work for the pages 
of LUCIFER. 

One reason given for the difficulty of arriving at any exact informa- 
tion about the Ssabians is that the records concerning them are in 
Arabic, and that these records have been jealously guarded by Moham- 
medan writers. Another is that there were two distinct kinds of 
Ssabians, who had no resemblance to each other beyond the name, and 
who, one in particular, concealed their life and tenets from European 
gaze. A further difficulty is that the difference between them was not 
sufficiently understood by the Arabic writers themselves, who frequently 
confounded the two. Dr. Chwolsohn has, by a careful study of the 
original sources, copious extracts from which are appended to his work, 
to a large extent unravelled the contradictory statements of Mohamme- 
dan authors. 

The first mention of Ssabians is in the Koran; by these are meant 
the Mendaites, commonly but erroneously called in Europe St. John’s 
Christians. They spoke a corrupt dialect between Chaldaic and 
Aramaic, a point of importance in the light of what is to follow regard- 
ing the language of the Ssabians. They are reckoned by Mohammedan 
expositors of the Koran of the first period, 7.e., up to the year 215 of 
the Hejira (A.D. 830), as being among the nations possessing revealed 
writings, and therefore on a level with Jews and Christians. Certain 
expositors of a later period take a more intolerant view, and treat them 
as out-and-out heathen. Coming to the second period, our tenth cen- 
tury, we find expositors and authors alike mention two different sorts 
of Ssabians, one being a kind of Christians, whose religion is a mixture 
of Jewish, Christian and Magian beliefs, who trust in Christ and read 
the Psalms; the other kind reject the books of prophecy and revelation, 
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adore the sun and the planets, and are altogether heathen. The his- 
torians of that period make the same distinction, assigning to the first 
class a dwelling-place between the Tigris and Euphrates, whereas the 
others are spoken of as descendants of the heathen Mesopotamians 
living in Harran and Edessa. 

A writer who appears to have lived in Harran (Charan), in Meso- 
potamia, at the end of our ninth century, relates that there were living 
in that town people who were neither Mohammedans, Jews, Christians, 
nor Magians, and who, at the advice of a Moslem lawyer, took the 
naine of Ssabians from the Koran, because the Kaliph el Mamtin perse- 
cuted and would have exterminated them for the reason that they 
belonged to no revealed religion. This is confirmed by respectable 
historians. These people spoke Syriac, wrote their religious and 
scientific treatises in Syriac, and are said to have spoken the purest 
dialect of that language. 

These Harranites must, therefore, have been no strangers in the 
city, but must have been natives of Mesopotamia, and their religion of 
the same type as that of the so-called Syrian heathen, as they were 
found by the Greek and Roman invaders. If we compare the records 
of the ancients concerning these heathen in Cesarian times with those 
of the older Arabic writers concerning the Ssabians, we find the greatest 
resemblance between the two. The early Church Fathers, both those 
who wrote in Greek and those in Syriac, speak abusively of the heathen 
in Harran for their obstinacy, calling Harran a city of pagans. The 
Syrian writers, after the Mohammedan invasion, often speak of these 
Harranites, but do not call them ‘‘Ssabians’—simply ‘heathen.’ 
In fact, with many the names Harranites and heathen came to be 
synonymous, just as later the names Harranites and Ssabians were 
identical. 

After they had adopted the name Ssabians from the Koran, they 
were allowed to have their own temples, with images and sacrifices, not 
only in Harran, but in other important cities, even in Bagdad itself. 
They were by no means ignorant or unimportant people, such as the 
original Ssabians of the Koran (Mendaites or St. John’s Christians), or 
even the other heathen in Mesopotamia; but on account of the many 
distinguished men amongst them, they occupied a conspicuous place, 
and excelled in all departments of learning. Being conversant with 
Greek literature, they became the intermediaries between the Moham- 
medans and Western science, and their translations opened up to 
Arabic writers the treasures of the West. It is clear, from their own 
treatises on philosophy, that their teachings inclined in the direction of 
the Neo-platonists. 

Later on, as they became better known, the Ssabians began to be 
persecuted by the Moslems on account of their religious rites; they 
consequently withdrew more and more into their own society, and con- 
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cealed their practices so effectually that it is not now known what they 
really were. They gave out to their enemies that their rites were only 
symbolical, and that the stars and their idols were but intermediaries 
between men and the Highest, which may have been the belief of the 
philosophers but scarcely that of the masses. They sought to blind 
the Moslems by calling their religion that of Noah (Noah being men- 
tioned in the Koran as a religious leader), and turned Hermes and 
Agathodaimon into Seth, Enoch, etc. Later on they professed to 
be descended from a purely fictitious person named Ssabi, who was 
sometimes the son of Enoch, sometimes of a pretended companion of 
Abraham, named Mari. Some amongst them contended that the name 
was derived from ssaba, to bow down, which the Moslems interpreted 
to mean to false gods, while they themselves asserted that it meant to 
the ¢rue faith, whereupon the Moslems called them liars. Their images 
were gradually withdrawn from public view in Harran, and concealed 
in the vaults of their temples; and if a curious traveller questioned 
them concerning their worship, they gave evasive and contradictory 
answers. ‘Their great astronomers, physicians and poets took advan- 
tage of their position at the court of the Kaliphs to obtain toleration 
for their religion, and by this means they preserved it intact for about 
half a century after the coming of Islam. until the overthrow of the 
latter in Central Asia. The Ssabians then disappear as such from 
history, but probably survived much longer, and may stillsurvive, under 
some Christian or Mohammedan disguise and title. 

A French writer, Sylvestre de Sacy, speaks of Chaldzeans, Syrians 
and Ssabians as one and the same; other writers have also called the 
Harranites Chaldeans. In the Mardssid el Iththala, by Jacut, we find 
(says Chwolsohn): ‘Suristan is, according to some, Iraq, whence come 
the Syrians who are identical with the Nabatheans, and whose language 
is Syriac.” Thus Syrians are identified with Nabatheans, and Chaldzea 
proper (Iraq) is called Syria. The famous Ibn Chaldtin classes together 
Babylonians, Chaldees, Nabatheans and Syrians. Many other Moslem 
writers regard the Ssabians as descendants of the ancient Chaldees. 


RELIGION OF THE SSABIANS. 


At the time when, first through the spread of Christianity and later 
through the inroads of the barbarians, Greek learning and the Neo- 
platonist philosophers were driven out of Europe, these found refuge 
among the Syrian peoples, and retired as far as Persia. The Syrians, 
especially the Harranites, were the translators of Greek writings into 
Arabic and other Eastern tongues. They thus became familiar with 
Neo-platonism, as well as with Islam. It does not therefore follow, 
says Chwolsohn, as is assumed, that the Moslems understood the reli- 
gious views of the Harranites, which they were most careful to conceal 
from them. They protested, moreover, against the introduction of any 
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new religion amongst their people, and an early Syrian bishop, Gregory 
Barhibreeus, quotes from the famous Ssabian writer, Thabit ben Qorrah, 
the following praise of heathendom: 

We are the heirs and propagators of heathendom, which is celebrated in all the 
world. . . . Who else have cultivated the earth and founded cities but the 
nobles and kings of heathenesse? Who else have directed the course of rivers and 
built harbours, and faught the hidden wisdom? For whom else has the Godhead 
revealed Itself and spoken in oracles; what others have taught concerning the 
future but the learned among the heathen? The heathen have made all this 
known; they have brought to light the art of healing the soul; they have also 
taught the healing of bodies, and filled the world with the knowledge of govern- 
ment and with wisdom, which is the highest good. Without heathendom the 
world would be empty and miserable and shrouded in ignorance. 

We see from this that the Harranite Ssabians did not consider 
themselves a mere sect, but as representing heathendom generally. 

Harran appears certainly to have been a sacred place for some 
special kind of worship. Abraham is said to have halted there on his 
way from Ur of the Chaldees to Canaan (Gen., xi. 31). The early 
Egyptian occupation of Mesopotamia may have had some influence on 
the Ssabian worship, and the conquest of Harrén by Assyria in the 
tenth century B.c., as attested by Layard from inscriptions on monoliths 
found there. Being on the highway between Central Asia and the sea- 
coast, Harran had considerable trade with Tyre, and was visited by 
traders from all parts (#zek., xxvii. 23). After that the Persians had 
it; later it was conquered by the Romans under Crassus; at the time of 
Caracalla it was reported that a celebrated temple of the moon existed 
there. Harranite coins have been found and still exist, bearing the 
impress of Marcus Aurelius, Severus and other Roman emperors. On 
two coins, one in Berlin, the other in Paris, is the effigy of Alexander 
Severus, and on their obverse a temple with insignia of moon-worship. 
The same temple is spoken of by Moslem writers in Harran, the chief 
feasts being on the 27th of each month. 

When Christianity began to make way in Mesopotamia, we hear of 
a bishop of Harran, but it is probable that the title was given only on 
account of its political importance, and that there were but few Chris- 
tians in thecity. In any case the name Harran remained identical with 
heathen, just as the name Aramaa (in Syriac, Avmojé), which had the 
same meaning. In the same sense the Nabatheans—z.c., the Semitic 
population of southern Chaldzea, were called later Armojé, or heathen. 
Towards the middle of the fourth century almost the whole of Northern 
Mesopotamia became Christian, except Harran, and their neighbours 
distinguished them by the name Aramzean. This was copied by the 
Moslems when they conquered the country, and the Harranites were 
forced, under El Mami, to profess that they possessed sacred books 
and practised certain ceremonies, in order to save themselves from per- 
secution. It was at this time also that they adopted the name Ssabians, 
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and called their religion Ssabianism, but to the uninitiated Harranism 
and Ssabianism were the same thing—to wit, heathenism. 

It is to be remarked that they had at the head of their religion a 
functionary who wielded important powers, as will be hereafter shown. 
It seems to have been believed by writers of the period that human 
sacrifices were offered in their temples; apart from this however, which 
was also attributed to the early Christians, it is certain that in the ninth 
century bullocks were openly sacrificed and led covered with garlands 
through the streets and public ways. These sacrifices were afterwards 
burnt, never eaten. Though making this concession with regard to 
their sacred books, the Ssabians were careful to intermarry only with 
heathen maidens; they brought up their boys in Islam, their girls in 
heathenism. 

In the cities Taruz and Salamsin were temples, one dedicated to 
the Moon, the other to Venus. Beyond a few facts of this nature, we 
know nothing of the Ssabian cult, says Chwolsohn. . Of their ethics 


we shall speak in the second part of this paper. 
E. KISLINGBURY. 
(To be concluded.) 


Outlines of the Mahayana as Caught by 
Huddha. 


N the occasion of their visit to Headquarters, the Japanese Buddhist 
delegates to the Parliament of Religions, among other things, 
left behind a copy of this interesting little (twenty-seven page) pamph- 
let for the Library. Asitis always more pleasant to hear a man explain 
his own religion than to listen to other people who do not believe in it 
trying to do so, we are tempted to quote a few passages for the benefit 
of our readers who may not, perhaps, be able to procure a copy of the 
tract. The Introductory Remarks give the following reasons for the 
printing of the pamphlet. 

“Since the Restoration of Meiji, the followers of Buddhism in our 
country had always had in their mind the propagation of Buddhism to 
the Western countries, and are only waiting for an opportunity. The 
Parliament of Religions to be held this year in connection with the 
World’s Columbian Fair, is a very good opportunity to make known 
among the Christian countries the doctrine of Mahayana. The 
“Bukky6-Gakkuwai,” a society whose sole aim is the propagation of 


1By S. Kuroda, Superintendent of Education of the Jodo Sect. Carefully examined by the 
Scholars of the Tendai, Shingon, Rinzai, S6té, and Shin Sects, and translated by M. Waku, Chief 
Instructor, and Y. Kano and M. Narita, Teachers of English at the Jédéshugaku-Honké. For cir- 
culation among the Members of the Parliament of Religions, . . . Chicago, 1893. Edited by 
“The Bukky6-Gakkuwai,”’ Asakusa, Tokyo, Japan. 
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Buddhism, resolved to take advantage of this opportunity to impart to 
those Christians who are willing to receive truth* the light of Buddhism, 
and thus to discharge their duty towards them as Buddhists and as 
fellow-men.” 

In speaking of Karma, or the law of causation, and of the Nidanas, 
or the concatenation of cause and effect, the writer says: 

“But though the law of causation extends to all things and is 
limitless in its dominion, all these things are yet but waves raised oz 
the sea of man’s mysterious mind. ‘There are no natural Buddhas nor 
natural gods. Wet us, therefore, believe in the mysterious nature of 
mind and try to unveil its true essence by practising all virtue for ever 
and everywhere, in infinite time and space; for in this way Shakya- 
muni and all other Buddhas of the past ages have arrived at the perfect 
enlightenment. Let us, therefore, follow the holy track of Buddhas, 
and achieve the perfect enlightenment, for ‘he wonderful essence of our 
mind ts not different from that of Buddhas.” 

The following passage will bear much pondering over, and is 
cordially recommended to the consideration of Orientalists of a certain 
school. 

“* There is nothing in things themselves that enables us to distinguish in 
them either good or evtl, right or wrong. It is but man’s fancy that 
weighs their merits and causes him to choose one and reject the other. 
Buddha’s insight into things, his words and actions were in perfect 
accord with truth itself; and in the teaching of his whole life, he never 
set forth unchanging doctrine by establishing fixed dogmas. Although 
‘Anatman’ (non-individuality) is the general principle of Buddhism, 
yet his teaching this principle was meant zot so much to show the true 
meaning of ‘Andtman, as to destroy man’s erroneous attachment to ego. 
Thus KAatyana, a disciple of Buddha, was justly veproved by him for 
insisting on the doctrine of ‘Anatman.’ When he said, ‘Things exist,’ 
he did not mean to show their real existence; nor to teach their non- 
existence when he said, ‘Things do not exist.’ He only meant ¢o dis- 
card the prejudiced attachment to either of the doctrines, and to make men 
follow the absolute truth of nature.” 

The distinction between the two great ‘Vehicles’ (Y4anas) of 
Buddhism is not very well given. The Mahayana (Great Vehicle) and 
Hinayana (Little Vehicle) agree on many points, the Great Vehicle, 
however, teaching the more transcendental doctrines—even to the 
Renunciation of Nirvana, which is its most distinguishing feature. 
The Hinayana is the Arhat doctrine, the Mahayana the Bodhisattva 
doctrine. Of these two S. Kuroda writes as follows: 

“The precepts and doctrines of Buddha are very extensive and 
numerous, but they are all included in the ‘Mah4ay4na’ and ‘Hinayana.’ 


1 The italics throughout are ours, and are intended simply to call the attention of the reader to 
the important points. 
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The doctrine of Hinayana teaches us how to arrive at Nirvana by re- 
nouncing the miseries of birth and death, and is, therefore, called the 
‘doctrine of attaining to enlightenment through the perception of 
misery.’ In the Mahayana, birth and death, as well as Nirvana ttself, 
are taken to be one and the same; and to reap the grand fruit of 
Buddhahood by cultivating the great wisdom is its aim. Hence it is 
called the ‘doctrine of attaining to enlightenment by perceiving the 
non-existence of all things.’ Though these two doctrines are not 
without differences, they were both taught by one Buddha, and are one 
and the same in their aim of removing the delusions of men, and of 
leading them to the true enlightenment. They are nothing but different 
aspects of the same principle, adapted to the capacities of converts; and 
thus the Mahay4na doctrine comprehends the whole of the Hinay4na.” 

Of the six chapters contained in the little pamphlet, perhaps that 
which treats of Nirvana and Moksha will arouse most interest in the 
mind of the general Western reader. Here, again, once more we learn 
that Nirvana is zo¢ annihilation. It is about time that the Western lie 
about the doctrine should hide its diminished head. 

‘Rising above love and hatred, not seeing friend or enemy, right 
or wrong, and abiding in the truth even among worldly relations, pass- 
ing the time peacefully, and thus attaining to perfect freedom from all 
restrainis; this is the state of the true Moksha. To be free from all 
pains of restraint and to reach the séate of the perfect and everlasting 
happiness; this isthe highest Nirvana. For them ad/ mental phenomena, 
such as blind desires, etc., are annihilated. And as such mental pheno- 
mena are annihilated, there appears the true nature of mind with all its 
innumerable functions and miraculous actions. Nirvana, therefore, is 
by no means a state of mere extinction. Noris Moksha necessarily very 
far off. It is said in the Stitras that a Bodhisattva sees Moksha in the 
unenlightened mind of living beings; again it is stated in the Ad/z- 
dharma that Moksha is open to all, to clergy and laity, to high and low, 
to great and humble. In the Hinayana, mind and body are considered 
as the sources of pain, and, consequently, Moksha is equivalent to the 
leaving of the six statesof life, . . . giving up mind and body, and 
Nirvana is to attain to the eternal extinction of them. This view 
comes from the doctrine called ‘seeking extinction,’ and is only a 
partial exposition of Buddhism. The true nature of Moksha and Nir- 
vana, therefore, cannot be understood Srom the point of view of the Hina- 
yana alone.” 3 

Men and things as they appear to us are summarily disposed of. 
“Men are nothing more than the temporary combinations of five 
‘Skandhas,’ or constituents (matter, perception, conception, will, know- 
ledge)’’—which is one of the best renderings into English of the five 
Skandhas we have yet seen. The “/7we man without a position,” how- 
ever, is none of these things—‘‘men and things” being ‘‘mere names 
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for durations in which similar forms continue’—a very neat way of 
putting it indeed. 

It will be interesting to bring this notice to a conclusion with a 
brief quotation or two from the fifth chapter, which states that all 
things are nothing but mind, and treats of the true nature of all exist- 
ence. The passages will show the well-informed student that Buddhist 
metaphysic rests on a very sure basis, and that the Western writers on 
Buddhism have so far carefully avoided the subject. 

“To set forth the principle of ‘Vidyamatra’ (all things are nothing 
but phenomena in mind), phenomena of mind are divided into two 
kinds—‘Gosshiki’ and ‘Fumbetsujishiki.’ They are also divided into 
eight kinds: 1. Chakshur-vijiana (mental operations depending on the 
eye), 2. Shrotra-vijnana (those depending on the ear), 3. Ghrana-vijnana 
(those depending on the olfactory organs), 4. Jihva-vijiana (those 
depending on the taste), 5. Kaya-vijnana (those depending on the 
organs of touch), 6. Mano-vijnana (thinking operations), 7. Klishta- 
mano-vijnana (subtle and ceaseless operations), 8. Alaya-vijnana (all 
things come from and are contained in this operation; hence its name, 
meaning receptacle). According to the former division, the various 
phenomena which appear as subjects and objects are divided into two 
kinds—the perceptible and knowable, the imperceptible and unknow- 
able. The imperceptible and unknowable phenomena are called Gos- 
shiki, while the perceptible and knowable phenomena are called 
Fumbetsujishiki. Now, what are the imperceptible and unknowable 
phenomena? Through the influence of habitual delusions, boundless 
worlds, innumerable varieties of things spring up in the mind. This 
boundless universe and these subtle ideas are not perceptible and know- 
able; only Bodhisattvas believe, understand, and become perfectly convinced 
of these through the contemplation of ‘ Vidyamatra’; hence they are 
called imperceptible and unknowable. What are the knowable and 
perceptible phenomena? Not knowing that these imperceptible and 
unknowable phenomena are the productions of their own minds, men 
from their habitual delusions invest them with an existence outside of 
mind, as perceptible mental phenomena, as things visible, audible, etc. 
These phenomena are called perceptible and knowable. Though there 
are thus two kinds, perceptible and imperceptible phenomena, they 
occur upon the same things, and are inseparably bound together even in 
the smallest particle. ‘Their difference in appearance is caused only by 
differences both in mental phenomena and in the depth of conviction. Those 
who know only the perceptible things without knowing the imper- 
ceptible, are called the unenlightened by Buddha. Of the eight mental 
operations, the eighth, A/aya-vijnana, has reference to the imper- 
ceptible, while the first six refer to the perceptible phenomena. All 
these, however, are delusive mental phenomena. 

“In contradistinction to the fallacious phenomena, there is the 
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true essence of mind. Underlying the phenomena of mind, there is an 
unchanging principle which we call the essence of mind; the fire caused 
by fagots dies when the fagots are gone, but the essence of fire is never 
destroyed. The essence of mind is ¢he entity without ideas and without 
phenoniena, and is always the same. It pervades all things, and is 
pure and unchanging. It is not untrue or changeable, so it is also 
called ‘Bhitatathata’ (permanent reality). 

“All things in the universe, therefore, are mind itself. By this we do 
not mean that all things combine into a mental unity called mind, nor 
that all things are emanations from it, but that without changing their 
places or appearance, they are mind itself everywhere. 

“Men, however, do not know what their own minds are; they do 
not clearly see the true essence, and, adhering to their prejudices, they 
wander about between birth and death. They are like those who, pos- 
sessing invaluable jewels are, nevertheless, suffering from poverty. 
Heaven and hell are but waves in the great sea of the universe; Buddhas 
and demons are not different in their essence. Vet us, therefore, abide in 
the true view, and reach the true comprehension of the causality of all 


things.” 
Gi Ro Ss 


Sotes and Oueries. 


NDER this heading we propose to insert monthly notes and 
questions that may help students in their work, references to 
quotations bearing on Theosophical doctrines, and other matters 

of interest. Readers would much help us if they would send us 
passages they meet with in their own studies, copying the passage and 
giving exact reference—namie of book, volume, page, and date of edition. 
All useful references will be classified, and entered up in a book under 
their several heads, and a mass of matter useful to students will be thus 
accumulated. Questions will be numbered, and the number must be 
given in sending an answer. 


QUERIES. 


6.—Wanted, references to Goethe, Schopenhauer and others, 

setting forth the immense importance of the revival of Sanskrit litera- 

ture and philosophy, and the influence it is likely to have upon the age. 
W. K. 


. 7.—What is the earliest known use of the term Christos apart 
from any of the books of the Mew Testament? By whom was it used, 
and in what sense? 

W. K. 
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Correspondence. 
A FURTHER CRITICISM AND A FURTHER REPLY. 
To the Editor of LUCIFER. 


S1r,—I am sorry to have to trouble you with another letter, but, as 
you describe my quotations as incorrect, I am forced to do so. The 
question of the correctness of a quotation is happily one that can very 
easily be settled. I assert that the author of Zhe Occult World writes 
thus, page one hundred and seventeen (not 119): 

Of course the modern Western conception of what is right in such matters will 
be outraged by the mere idea of a religion which is kept as the property of the few, 
whilst a false religion, as modern phraseology would have it, is served out to the 
common people. Wowever, before this feeling is permitted to land us in too uncom- 
promising disapproval of the ancient hiders of truth, it may be well to determine 
how far it is due to any intelligent conviction that the vu/gar herd would be benefited 
by teaching which must be in its nature too refined and subtle for popular com- 
prehension (1). 

It is not possible, of course, to prove by quotations that ‘‘all Theo- 
sophists” make use of the expressions I have asserted are, habitually (2), 
employed by them, when describing their fellow-men and women, out- 
side of theosophic circles. But let me point out that Madame Blavatsky 
and Mr. A. P. Sinnett are not simply “‘two Theosophists,” any more 
than the Founder of Christianity and (say) St. Paul would be ade- 
quately described as ‘‘two Christians.” The Founder of Theosophy, 
and its first Prophet, are the personages who gave modern Theosophists 
the doctrines they are now disseminating (3). Itis quite true I have 
not quoted Mrs. Besant. For some sixteen or seventeen years she was a 
brave “soldier in the war of liberation of humanity,” whilst she has 
occupied the position of a leader in this renaissance of superstition 
(4), which she did not inaugurate, for some two or three years. I consider 
myself, then, entitled to take my stand by Mrs. Besant, as she was in 
her best years; and as I have every hope she will yet be, when she has 
proved Theosophy’s true worth. 

But let me, sir, quote yourself as an example of a Theosophist, 
impelled by the doctrines you hold, to express a poor opinion of the 
human race, outside of the ‘‘small circle of the Mahatm4s and their 
worshippers.” ‘‘Ad/ but the initiated are the profane,’ you say. And 
you kindly attempt to console me by assuring me that many members 

of the T. S. are amongst the ‘“‘profane”’ (5). 

But, alas, Iam not consoled. Humanity is sacred (6) tome. The 
laws of human nature, 7z.e., the laws of reason and the moral sense, are 
sacred. The sovereignty of intelligence, the purity and nobleness of 
human affections, and the relationships that are their legitimate results 
—these things are all sacred. Any ‘‘initiation” that trains men and 
women to reject, despise, or pervert (7) these sacred things is profane 
in my sight; because it teaches irreverence for what it is natural, and 
hence right, for man to revere. ‘Zhe Primeval Revelation,” you say, 
“7s a revelation from the man within to the outer man” (8). How, then, 
does it come to be contained in those sacred scriptures, buried in Tibet, 
and inaccessible districts of Central Asia, talked about by Madame 
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Blavatsky? And is it the ‘‘man within” that teaches the ‘“‘outer Theo- 
sophist” to dispense with scholarship and enables him without study 
and research to know more about Buddhism and Brahmanism as fis- 
torical religions and svstems of philosophy, than Sanskrit and Pali 
scholars, who have studied and translated the most ancient texts known 
to Western scholars (9)? For the rest, if we take the Founder of 
Theosophy as our authority upon what Theosophy teaches, we have, as 
two quite distinct things, first, the ‘‘primzeval Revelation, delivered at 
the commencement of time to the fathers of the human race,” embodied 
in scriptures, of which the sacred book Dzyan (written in a tongue 
unknown to modern philologists) is the most important (10); and 
second, the “Illumination,” when the spiritual Ego manifests itself, she 
personal Ego being “paralyzed as to its own independent activity and con- 
sciousness, as in Sleep, trance, or again in illness” (11). (See Key to Theo- 
sophy, p. 29.) Theosophists are, of course, free to prefer, to the 
authority of all literature and scholarly criticism, the authority of an 
alleged ‘‘esoteric doctrine,” ‘‘based,” to quote the author of 7he Secret 
Doctrine, ‘upon stanzas that are the records of a people unknown to 
ethnology, written in a tongue absent from the nomenclature of lan- 
guages and dialects with which philology is acquainted, emanating 
from a source repudiated by science, and offered through an agency 
incessantly discredited before the world” (12). They are, also, free to 
consider dreams and the hallucinations of delirium obtained by the 
cultivation of conditions when active intelligence and power of will 
are suspended (such as “sleep, trance, and illness’), superior to the 
culture obtained by the discipline of intelligence, and the study that 
makes one familiar with the ‘‘best that is known and thought in the 
world”’—but what they are ot free to do is to put forward one set of 
claims as an exoteric screen to attract outsiders; and behind the screen 
to promulgate esoteric doctrines of an entirely different character (13). 
Yours faithfully, 
FREDERIKA MACDONALD. 


Readers who may be interested in Mrs. Macdonald’s criticism 
should turn to the October number of LUCIFER, pp. 155-157. 

(1) I am sorry that I again cannot verify this quotation even on 
‘page one hundred and seventeen.” It is certainly not on p. 117 of the 
edition of Zhe Occult World from which the rest of Mrs. Macdonald’s 
quotations are taken. Supposing, however, that the passage is correctly 
quoted, and that there is nothing in the context to qualify the state- 
ment, though I regret the use of the term “vulgar herd” as much as 
Mrs. Macdonald, I would point out that Theosophy is not dependent 
on the phraseology of any member of the Theosophical Society, and 
that I am not concerned in defending the use of the term ‘‘vulgar 
herd,” but in pointing out that Mrs. Macdonald has striven to prove 
too much and has considerably embroidered on any just ground of 
complaint she may have against the phraseology of the author of Zhe 
Occult World. 

(2) Mrs. Macdonald did not even use the word “habitually” but 
spoke of ‘“‘an zzvariad/e tendency.” 

(3) As it has been consistently stated all along by members of the 
T. S. that ‘‘Theosophy” is not a new religion, but rather a method of 
studying and understanding the various religions of the world, the 
analogy is wide of the mark. 

(4) It is highly probable that posterity will regard the latter end of 
the nineteenth century as a period of the darkest depths of materialistic 
denial, and of a veritable superstition of the physical intellect that is a 
thousand times more pernicious than were even the superstitious ex- 
ternal rites of antiquity—for intellectual superstition goes deeper into 
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the nature of man and hardens his mind against the gentler modes of 
human thought and spiritual impression. 

(5) My words were ‘‘the members of the T. S. being, almost with- 
out exception, included in the latter category” (the profane). 

(6) I used the term “profane” in its technical meaning. Mrs. 
Macdonald uses the term “sacred” in the loose general sense. 

(7) Ido not quite know what Mrs. Macdonald means; I have heard 
of nothing of the kind in Theosophy, which, on the contrary, teaches 
the elevation and extension of human affections, and so I agree with 
Mrs. Macdonald. Perhaps, however, our critic means that the main- 
tenance of sexual purity in body and thought, which the sacred science 
teaches, is a rejection, despising or perversion of ‘the purity and 
nobleness of human affections, and the relationships that are their 
legitimate results.” From my study of Theosophy and the great 
religions of the world, I learn that it is required that man should rise 
from these lesser ‘“‘sacred things” to higher sacred things. He out- 
grows his animal passions, no matter how ‘“‘sacred” they may be from a 
‘natural’ standpoint; he does not “reject” them, they fall off from 
him; he is not so foolish as to “‘despise” them, for he despises nothing 
that is human; he would shrink with horror at the loathsome sin of 
‘“‘perverting” them. If Mrs. Macdonald thinks that to outgrow such 
passions and to aspire to higher things is still vile—we must be content 
to bear the naturalistic scorn of the latter end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, resting in the assurance that the Christs and great teachers of the 
world have taught this doctrine and set this example, and that their 
lives and teachings will remain in men’s memories when the opinions 
of the newer schools of our own times have passed into oblivion. 

(8) I wrote: ‘‘The ‘Primzeval Revelation’ is a ‘revelation’ from 
the ‘Man within’ to the outer man.” Mrs. Macdonald has omitted the 
quotation marks which I deliberately inserted so as to guard myself 
from being saddled with our critic’s misconceptions about these words. 
Theosophical students give no more authority to the Stanzas of Dzyan 
than to the Upanishads, Kabalah, Bhagavad Gita, etc. It is interesting 
for us to know that there are still a number of ‘‘scriptures” not yet 
known to the world, and that these “scriptures,” judging from the 
Book of Dzyan, are not inferior to the rest of the ‘“‘sacred books’’—but 
that these books are ‘‘revelations” in any other sense than in the way 
I have described I do not believe. 

) I am sorry the Western scholar does not know of all the records 
of the world for his sake, and glad that he does not for the sake of the 
world. As it is, there is still hope that light may be thrown on the 
many insoluble problems in modern scholarship. 

Speaking of scholarship, I have probably worshipped as devoutly 
at the shrine of scholarship as Mrs. Macdonald, and still bow to it with 
respect; I have, however, got off my knees now, and raise my hat 
simply. Scholarship is a carefully and beautifully woven garment that 
can be cast over any “‘body.” Iam now more interested in bodies than 
the garments which clothe them; some day I hope to go on’ from 
bodies to living souls. Mrs. Macdonald seems to forget that the teachers 
of Madame Blavatsky did and do know Brahmanism and Buddhism, and 
that they are Sanskrit and Pali scholars, and, what is more to the point, 
Easterns. The early numbers of Zhe Theosophist would prove this to 
anyone even moderately instructed in Orientalism. 

(10) Our critic may continue to assert that Theosophists have a 
new “revelation” and believe in the ‘‘authority” of the Book of Dzyan, 
but as this is not a fact, no harm will be done except to those who im- 
prudently believe the assertion. H. P. Blavatsky should surely know 
what was her intention in writing 7he Secret Doctrine, and her words in 
the Preface as to its mof being a “revelation” are distinct and emphatic. 
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“These truths are in no sense put forward as a revelation ; nor does 
the author claim the position of a revealer of mystic lore, now for the 
first time made public in the world’s history. For what is contained in 
this work is to be found scattered throughout thousands of volumes 
embodving the scriptures of the great Asiatic and early European reli- 
gions, hidden under glyph and symbol, and hitherto left unnoticed 
because of this veil. What is now attempted is to gather the oldest 
tenets together and to make of them one harmonious and unbroken 
whole. The sole advantage which the writer has over her predecessors, 
is that she need not resort to personal speculations and theories. For 
this work is a partial statement of what she herself has been taught by 
more advanced students, supplemented, in a few details only, by the 
results of her own study and observation.” 

(11) It is a well known fact that occasionally when the physical 
body is weakened by illness or the approach of death, a spiritual con- 
sciousness has often supervened; but the ‘hallucinations of delirium” 
are hardly to be placed in the same category except by people who do 
not follow accurate habits of thought. If Mrs. Macdonald had read 
The Key she would have seen this explained at length, and have learned 
that her quotation is again wrong, for page 29 does not state that the 
“‘personal Ego” is paralyzed, but that the “physical body” is paralyzed, 
a far different matter. And so Mrs. Macdonald might have been spared 
yet one more instance of embroidering on quotations and twisting the 
statements as to the paralyzing of the physical body—“‘as to its own in- 
dependent activity and consciousness”—into a charge of the suspension 
of ‘‘active intelligence and power of will.” She would also have been 
aware that the original of the ‘“‘quotation” spoke of ‘‘deep sleep” and 
“deep trance,” which might have been intelligible to her had she 
thought of the three Avasthas, Jagrat, Svapna and Sushupti (deep 
sleep or dreamless sleep). 

(12) We append the correct quotation, with the omitted words in 
italics, for the benefit of our readers. It is taken from Zhe Secret Doc- 
tviné, 1, XXxvi, and runs as follows: 

‘This first instalment of the esoteric doctrine is based upon stanzas, 
which are the records of a people unknown to ethnology; 7z¢ zs claimed 
that they are written in a tongue absent from the nomenclature of lan- 
guages and dialects with which philology is acquainted; ¢hey are said to 
emanate from a source (Occultism) repudiated by science, and, fizally, 
they are offered through an agency, incessantly discredited before the 
world dy all those who hate unwelcome truths, or have some special hobby of 
their own to defend.” 

As Mrs. Macdonald says, ‘‘The question of the correctness of a 
quotation is happily one that can very easily be settled.” She might 
also have added that the demonstration of the incorrectness of a mis- 
quotation could also be made without much difficulty. 

(13) With Mrs. Macdonald’s last paragraph I entirely agree, but 
do not see what it has to do with the matter. 

It is to be regretted that an opponent who belauds so highly modern 
scholarship is so frightfully inaccurate in the quotation even of such 
passages as are dragged into her indictment of Theosophy. 

Mrs. Macdonald should also remember that she is writing in 
LUCIFER and not in a public newspaper, and that many of the readers 
of LUCIFER are serious students of Theosophy, and can only smile at 
her too hasty criticisms. 

G. RS. 
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Reviews. 


MAHIMNASTOTRA.' 


THIS is the third little booklet of the series of devotional tracts 
now being published by our respected colleague, Tookaram Tatya. An 
improvement on the two preceding tracts is that the Sanskrit text is 
printed as well as the English translation. To the ordinary Western 
reader the choice of the Mahimnastotra is not a happy one unless he 
happens to be not only well read in Brahmanical mythology but also 
in the esoteric interpretation thereof. It is, however, of interest as 
being the best known invocation to Shiva in high repute among the 
Hindts, even Shtidras being allowed to read and repeat it. 


THES SCIE NCH OF ALCHYMY. 


WE have received a pamphlet under the above title, by ‘‘Sapere 
. Aude,” published by the T. P. S., 7, Duke Street, Adelphi, at 1s. It is 
very learned, quotes many authorities, and includes a list of the more 
famous Alchymists. Many useful hints are given as to the true mean- 
ing of alchymical terms, and the application thereof to the microcosm 
and the macrocosm. Those to whom this author is familiar will require 
no further recommendation. ELE Ee 


THE AGNOSTIC ANNUAL. 


THE 1894 number contains ‘“‘The True History of the Bible,” by 
Prof. Edwin Johnson, in which the awkward question is asked: Why 
was so little mention made of the Azdb/e by writers and historians of 
a century or two ago? The answer is: 


In a word, the true story of the Azd/e is not that of a collection of books which 
had a divine or mysterious beginning in any proper sense of the word, but of a 
collection of books which had a human origin and a human final cause, and which 
could not, consistently with the pretensions of the writers and translators, and of 
the hierarchies at their back, be honestly advertised, published or explained to the 


world. 

Mr. W. Stewart Ross has an article on ‘“‘Is Immortality a Dream?”, 
in which he shows that science has no right to make an authoritative 
statement either for or against, and admits that, in the theories of the 
indestructibility of matter and the conservation of energy, we have pro- 
mise of permanent existence, while, from the historical point of view, 
believers in immortality believe it in good company. Vele1D D8), 


Theosophical Activities. 
ANNIE BESANT’S INDIAN TOUR. 


Our news from Annie Besant gives the account of an exciting 
chase against time made by her across France to catch her steamer at 
Marseilles. Owing to a block on the railway near Paris, the train from 
Calais was delayed, reaching Paris only in time for her to see the boat- 
train slowly moving out. The next train was a slow one, not due at 


1 A Hymn to Shiva, Translated by Rev. Krishna Mohana Banerji. Published by Tookaram 
Tatya, F.T.S., for the Bombay Theosophical Publication Fund. Price 2 annas. To be obtained at 
the IT. P. S., 7, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
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Marseilles till long after the starting of the boat. By unforeseen good 
fortune the express had an accident, no one hurt, but a delay of two 
hours occurred, thus enabling the slow train to get much closer. Mrs. 
Besant telegraphed to the Countess Wachtmeister to delay the steamer 
if possible, but felt very hopeless as to the result, knowing that the 
Kaiser-i-Hind was timed to leave as soon as the boat-train arrived. 
The French officials, on hearing of the case, very kindly turned the slow 
train into a special, thereby enabling Mrs. Besant and the other passen- 
gers to reach Marseilles very shortly after the express. 

The Countess Wachtmeister on receiving the telegram bombarded 
the captain and agents with such unwearying pertinacity that she 
wrought the miracle of delaying a mail steamer, and it was owing to 
her efforts that Annie Besant found the Kazser-i-Hind still in port. 

On October 30th Mrs. Besant gave her first lecture on board, with 
the elements against her, the weather being stormy and the vessel roll- 
ing heavily; but she persevered and had a crowded audience. The 
next day she held a levée of questioners. 

The second lecture was given in the Red Sea on Man, his Nature 
and Powers, followed by more enquirers. The third lecture was given 
just before reaching Colombo; thus three lectures, a pamphlet, and an 
article for the new Australian Magazine is the record of public work, 
besides private study and conversations with enquirers. 

We hope to see the last lecture in LUCIFER ere long, a shorthand 
reporter on board having been engaged by the Countess to take it down. 


INDIAN SECTION. 
AbDYAR, MADRAS, 
Nov. gth, 1893. 

The President-Founder returned from Ooty to Adyar, and after 
taking a week’s rest left for Colombo on October 28th, in the steamship 
Golconda, to meet Mrs. Besant and the Countess Wachtmeister who 
were expected to arrive there on or about the 7th of this month. But 
from telegrams received from Colonel Olcott I understand the London 
party will not reach Colombo before the 1oth, and Tuticorin before 
the rgth. This will, possibly, involve readjustment of the provisional 
programme published in the November 7heosophist. In any case 
Madras must be reached on December 21st, as Mrs. Besant’s first lecture 
to the Madras public is announced for that day, so as to enable those 
who will have to leave the city during the Christmas vacation to have a 
chance of hearing her on Zhe Defects | of Materialism. ‘Three public lec- 
tures and one conversazione at Adyar are arranged for the present, 
and the staff of the General Secretary are doing their best to make the 
visit a complete success. 

The Convention circulars are being sent out to the Branches and 
the unattached members, and there is every reason to believe that the 
Eighteenth Anniversary will be largely attended and fairly represented. 
Already Bros. Purnendu Narain Sinha and Dina Banduganguly of 
Bankipore and Govindadasa of Benares have promised to be here. 

Since I wrote you last there has not been much theosophical activity 
worth noticing specially. 

The Kumbakonum Branch has been doing its usual work. Linga 
and Kalki Puranas are read every day, and their English translations 
will be ready soon. 

Madras has been visited by a severe cyclone accompanied by heavy 
downpours of rain. Beginning on the fourth of this month, it lasted 
for three days. Even our beautiful Adyar house put on a melancholy 
appearance, with the wind sighing and hissing through every nook and 
corner, and the big Casurina trees, with their proud crests bowed be- 
fore the mighty rush of Vayu Bhagavan. P..B, Va 
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EUROPEAN SECTION. 


Bradford Lodge—Two of our members aided by Miss Shaw of 
Harrogate, held a meeting for enquirers at Wakefield on Nov. 14th. 
The ground having been well prepared locally by Bro. Dickinson an 
audience of twenty-three assembled, Miss Shaw’s paper on Christianity 
and Theosophy being the central subject of the evening. Bros. Harrison 
and Firth both spoke, and questions were answered. There will be 
another meeting next month. Two lady F.T-.S.’s are running a girls’ 
sewing class in Baildon, and promise to repeat last winter’s success. 
Mrs. Firth, occasionally assisted by Mrs. Midgley, holds a meeting 
every Sunday evening for enquirers in Baildon, and though the meetings 
are often very small, they are still very interesting. 

Jno. MIDGLEY, Sec. 


Middlesbrough Lodge-—The meetings of the Lodge have continued 
to be well attended during November despite the severe weather. Papers 
on Reincarnation and The Basic Unity of Religions have been read and 
profitably discussed, and class work is progressing. Some social work 
is being attempted, and a small committee has been formed to deal 
with funds, clothing etc., committed to their disposal; the object being 
to assist those whom sickness or accident has reduced to want. Much 
of the time of our members has been occupied in the launching of Zhe 
Northern Theosophist, a monthly magazine which we hope will fill a gap 
in Theosophical literature, appealing as it does chiefly to the outsider. 

BAKER Hupson, Sec. 


Manchester City Lodge.-—Our fortnightly public meetings in the 
Memorial Hall have been fairly successful. The room has generally 
been well filled by an attentive audience. One of the meetings was 
well reported in the Manchester Guardian. To supplement these meet- 
ings we meet fortnightly for more systematic study, and are at present 
reading 7he Ocean of Theosophy. SARAH CORBETT, ffon. Sec. 

The Bow Lodge, 193, Bow Road, London, #.—Owing to the gene- 
rosity of Miss Anna Stabler and Mr. A. J. Faulding, this Lodge was 
able to hire the hall belonging to the Working Women’s Club and to 
advertise a free public meeting for Sunday, November 5th. An audience 
of between eighty and a hundred people resulted, and an intelligent 
and lengthy discussion followed the speeches of Miss Stabler and Bros. 
Faulding and Collings. The following Sunday Harry Banbery gave 
the first part of his paper on Ancient Civilizations before a full Lodge, 
and a brief report appeared in the East London Observer. Many thanks 
are due to Miss Black for a gift to the library of seven bound volumes 
of LucrIrER, and to another F.T.S. for one hundred of Snowden Ward’s 
penny pamphlets for free distribution. GORDON ROWE, Sec. 


Bow Club.—The evening amusements and classes at the Club are 
in full swing. The Musical Drill is a great delight, and next week 
the class will receive a visit from the class belonging to another Club. 
Madame Sarah Grand will bring the class and their teacher—a drill 
sergeant who kindly gives his services—from Mrs. Frederic Harrison’s 
Newton Hall Guild, and the two classes will engage in a friendly com- 
petition. 

The Secretary of the County Council Board of Education visited 
the Dressmaking Class last Thursday, and was so surprised and pleased 
with the progress made that she offered a further course of instruction 
after Christmas. The proposal was warmly accepted by the committee. 
The knowledge thus gained is of great importance to the girls just now, 
as the mackintosh trade seems to have passed its best days. Hundreds 
of workers are thrown out of employment, and are eagerly seeking 
fresh means of earning a livelihood. 

On this account also, as well as from the lack of funds, it would 
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have been necessary to give up the dinners at the Club and to reduce 
the establishment. It will be open, after Christmas, only in the even- 
ings, from 4.30 to II p.m. 

The distribution of soup will begin on New Year's Day. ‘The soup 
will be sold at 1d. per quart, or given free to those provided with tickets 
by the members of the Bow Lodge, who are doing such good work 
amongst the poor in the East End. A. C. LLoyp, Aatron. 


Islington Centre-—The prospects here are by no means discourag- 
ing. The meetings of the Centre on Wednesdays, as also those at ro, 
Park Street, on Mondays, are well maintained and the interest in the 
movement unabated—so much so in fact, that a meeting of North 
London Theosophists was called for December 6th to discuss the matter 
of forming the Islington Lodge. It is particularly hoped that members 
of the Society resident in the neighbourhood will come forward and 
help to extend the cause in this district. 

Presents to the library from Miss Straith and Bros. Dawson and 
Glass are thankfully acknowledged. 

The meetings of the Centre are held at Wellington Hall, Almeida 
Street, N., on Wednesday evenings at 8.30. The subject for study, 
pending the production of the Lodge syllabus, is Death—and After? 

R. Kine, Hon. Sec. 

[For the bulk of the Activities of the European Section, see Zhe 

Vahan. | 


AMERICAN SECTION. 


THEOSOPHICAL HEADQUARTERS, 
144, MADISON AVENUE, NEW YorK CITY, 
November 15th, 189}. 

The effects of the Parliament of Religions ore still noticeable, the 
membership increasing steadily, Branches showing new life, old mem- 
bers evincing renewed interest. 

Bro. Burcham Harding is still in Chicago, working, in his charac- 
teristically thorough manner, for the Theosophical movement in that 
city and vicinity. Bro. Claude F. Wright is out in the Western Central 
states holding lectures, parlour talks, or open meetings nearly every 
evening, and sometimes all three in one day. On the Pacific coast, 
Dr. Griffiths is as indefatigable as he ever was. 

The Cincinnati T. S. has leased the entire seventh floor of a new 
office building upon Ninth Street, opposite the new City Hall, this 
giving them a hall with a seating capacity of about 350. 

Santa Cruz T. S. has also rented a hall for the purpose of giving 
Sunday evening lectures, it having a seating capacity of about 200. 

Dhyana T.S., Los Angeles, Calif., has resumed its meetings after 
a summer’s vacation, and everywhere in California growth of interest 
in Theosophy is very marked. 

New York members are working as hard as ever. The meetings 
of Aryan T. S. are crowded, those attending listening with evident 
interest to excellent lectures by Bros, Hi. iy Patterson, A. H. Spencer, 


W. Q. Judge and J. H. Fussell. Mr. Patterson has introduced a novel’ 


idea in the way of Theosophic discussion. With the title of his lecture, 
A FPot-pourri, in view, he distributed written subjects throughout the 
audience; anyone wishing could ask him questions upon these sub- 
jects, he replyi ing in as brief but concise a manner as possible. 

The subjects for discussion at the Tuesday evening meetings of the 
Aryan Branch have been very good of late, arousing a deal ‘of sharp 
discussion, which created amusement as well as food for thought among 
the audience. 

The Brooklyn T. S. held their first conversazione this winter on 
November 6th. 
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At Boston the chief topic for discussion during the last month has 
been the new headquarters, and the worthy members of that city have 
determined to have a large house for Theosophical work only, something 
after the plan of the New York members. With this idea in view, they 
have secured a large house having about twenty rooms, situated upon 
Mount Vernon Avenue, near the centre of the city and the common. 

From W. W. Harmon and Zhe Ray Press come the news that 
Theosophical work is not flagging in interest in Boston. Bro. Harmon 
edits and prints that excellent little magazine, Zhe Theosophical Ray, 
which he distributes gva¢is throughout Boston and vicinity. It has 
been the means of attracting a number of ‘“‘workers” into the Society, 
and Bro. Harmon’s efforts have thereby been more or less rewarded. 

The Aryan Press rejoices in the possession of its new electric 
motor, this consoling, to a certain extent, for the loss of its former 
head, Jno. M. Pryse, who has joined his brother James at the H. P. B. 
Press in London; but even this cannot take away our remembrance of 
his genial ways, and we look foward to the time when he will again be 
with us, perhaps years hence, but nevertheless we rejoice in that hope. 

The Lotus Circles are holding regular sessions, each Branch in 
turn having formed a circle of its own, in Brooklyn, New York and 
Harlem. Attendance is very fair, classes being formed for adults as 
well as children. 

The T. S. Correspondence Class is now an accomplished fact, its 
first questions having been issued to its members. The questions are 
very good, being upon Zhe Septenary Constitution of Man and Theo- 
sophy in General. The idea is excellent, and if members of the T. S. 
will take an interest in it, it will have the desired effect of creating 
in the minds of F.T.S.’s a better understanding of Theosophical doc- 
trines than is now possessed by the majority. 

The League of Theosophical Workers are as industrious as their 
name would indicate, sending out tracts, newspaper articles, etc., 
getting thereby hundreds of newspapers who gladly print Theosophic 
matter obtained so easily. A scrap-book is one of the latest innova- 
tions and will be interesting to read in years to come. A member has 
commenced making arrangements for a grand concert for the benefit of 
the League, which will be held in Hardmann Hall, New York City, 
some time in November. A like concert was held a while ago, which 


netted a considerable sum for the League’s treasury. 
GDS: 


AUSTRALASIA. 
THEOSOPHIC LEAGUE OF NEW SouTH WALES, AUSTRALIA. 


Argent Chambers, 19, Hunter Street, Sydney, Oct. 23rd, 1893.—The 
S.T.S. Branch and League have printed a small card for the members, 
showing the Theosophical engagements up to the end of the year. 
This will save time in issuing notices and can be kept by each member 
for reference. It is called the N.S.W. Theosophical Calendar. 

The public lectures have been continued on Sunday evenings 
regularly at the Oddfellows’ Temple. Bro. T. H. Martyn’s subject was 
Allantis and the Atlanteans; the Rev. EK. H. Gulliver lectured on 
Whence and Whither? T. W. Willans lectured on Reincarnation. This 
lecture was repeated on the following Sunday. Geo. Peele, President 
of the S.T.S., lectured on /x the Beginning. The attendance at these 
Sunday evening lectures is small, and hardly justifies engaging a hall 
for the purpose, so it is probable some other arrangement will be made 
after Christmas. While the attendance is too small for a hall, it is, at 
the same time, too large for our present small rooms, so the general 
opinion is that we ought to secure a large room that will be suitable for 
both public, Branch, and League meetings. Mrs. M. A. Minchin has 
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been doing good work with the little street children, and brings them 
together on Saturday afternoons. Beginning with a few at first in the 
open air, she gradually collected them together, and the last two 
evenings held the class in the rooms at 19, Hunter Street, when about 
sixteen children attended. 

Bro. Hautrive made a splendid effort to carry out a grand concert 
at the Town Hall in aid of the Hospital for Sick Children. All his part 
of the work was done perfectly. The programme was one of the best 
of the season, the artistes being the leading professional people in 
Sydney, but the public did not attend in any thing like the number that 
would make the affair a complete success. Society tabooed this Theo- 
sophical effort evidently. T. W. WILLANS, 

Ffon. Sec. Theos. League, N.S.W. 


NEw ZEALAND 


Auckland, Oct. 5th.—During the past ponth some interest in Theo- 
sophy has been created in circles outside the local society by the publi- 
cation in the Mew Zealand Herald of a series of letters, which have 
passed between the Rev. S. J. Neill, Presbyterian clergyman, Thames, 
and the clerk of the Auckland Presbytery, upon the subject of Theo- 
sophy. [See ‘On the Watch-Tower.” ] 

On Sept. 8th, at the weekly open meeting, Mr. W. H. Draffin read 
a paper upon Evolution. On Sept. roth, in the Choral Hall, the same 
gentleman delivered a lengthy address upon the pamphlet recently 
published by the Rev. J. Hill, Presbyterian clergyman, Devonport, in 
which Mr. Hill’s statements were somewhat sharply criticized, to the 
evident satisfaction of a considerable portion of the audience. On 
Sept. 15th, at the open Lodge meeting, Mr. W. Swinnerton read a paper 
upon Veath. On Sept. 22nd, at the Lodge meeting, our President, Miss 
L. Edger, M.A., read a paper upon Zarly Races and Continents, which 
provoked a great deal of interesting discussion. In the Choral Hall, 
on the evening of Sept. 24th, the same lady delivered a lecture upon 
Theosophy and Science, in which she showed where modern science was 
in accord with Theosophical views. On Sept. 29th, at the open Lodge 
meeting, Mr. C. W. Sanders read a paper upon Zhe Lost Continent of 
Atlantis, when many statements were brought forward wholly new to 
the visitors who were present. 

Dunedin Lodge, Oct. 3rd, 1893.—After many vicissitudes we have 
found a refuge at last, and that in the last place one would be likely to 
think of, viz., the board-room of the Dunedin Stock Exchange. There 
would seem to be that in Theosophy which has commended itself to the 
hard common-sense of the stockbrokers, materialistic as they are usually 
supposed to be. For some time past we have gone through a portion 
of 7he Key each meeting night; but latterly we have come to the con- 
clusion that hard study must be done at home, and that the interests of 
Theosophy would be best served by members bringing to the meeting 
the formulated results of their reading. We now give out a subject at 
the close of the meeting, and members bring on the following Monday 
night all the information they can find bearing thereon. On the even- 
ing of Sunday, Sept. 17th, the Rev. Mr. R. Waddell violently assailed 
the memory of H. P. Blavatsky. Our secretary wrote a lengthy denial 
of the rev. gentleman’s statements to the Otago Datly Times, but the 
editor refused its admittance to his columns, on the ground that he had 
not published Mr. Waddell’s tirade. I shall be able to tell you next 
month, I hope, that we have succeeded in giving the other side of the 
question to at least some of the rev. gentleman’s congregation. 

A. W. Mauraits, See. 


We have also received notices of Activities from the Melbourne, 
Adelaide, and Hobart Lodges, but too late for insertion in this issue. 
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A CORRESPONDENCE SCHEME. 


The following Correspondence Scheme has been lately inaugurated 
in the American Section, and I have great pleasure in bringing it to 
the notice of the readers of LucIFER who reside in the European 
Section. 

I am quite ready to adopt the same scheme or one resembling it in 
this Section, provided that a sufficient number of members notify me zz 
writing of their desire for its establishment. For over a year a Corre- 
spondence Scheme on different lines has been attempted in the Euro- 
pean Section, with the result that I have found that every two out of 
three members do not care to avail themselves of the opportunity of 
correspondence. 

G. R. S. MEAD, 
Gen. Sec. of the European Section T. S. 


THEOSOPHICAL CORRESPONDENCE CLASS. 
Preliminary Prospectus and Notice. 


GENERAL SECRETARY'S OFFICE, 
AMERICAN SECTION T.S., N.Y., 

The increase of the purely routine work of the General Secretary’s 
Office has made it impossible to fully reply to all the numerous ques- 
tions put in letters, and enquirers have to be referred to books after the 
first usual correspondence has passed. But this does not do away with 
the needs of sincere enquirers, nor with the necessity for study and the 
obligation to help members to grasp the teachings of Theosophy so that 
they may be able to help others in their turn by presenting Theosophy 
and the aims of the T. S. in a reasonably clear manner to questioners. 
Many members also require help because of the hurry of our present 
life and from previous lack of training in metaphysical investigation. 
The different needs cannot be fully met by the issuance of Branch 
Papers and the Forum, as these are necessarily limited in area of 
influence. 

Having been offered assistance by some competent members, I 
have decided to start a Correspondence Class as a part of the work of 
the American Section T. S., to enable those members desiring to avail 
themselves of it to pursue their studies in Theosophy more systemati- 
cally, so that they may thereby gain a better understanding of the 
philosophy of Theosophy and its application to daily life, thus making 
it more certain that the growth of the Society shall not merely be in 
numbers, but also in the Theosophical education of the units com- 
Scie the whole body—at least in so far as concerns the American 

ection. 


Method of Work. 


(1) All members in good standing of the American Section T. S. 
can join the correspondence class by applying in writing to the address 
given below. 

(2) Every three months, or oftener if warranted, a subject will be 
selected for study and a list given of books and articles which are to be 
read. Discretion is reserved to include at any time more than one 
subject. 

(3) Questions bringing out the most important points of the subject 
will be sent to members of the class. The number of questions will be 
decided on after some trial. 

(4) Replies to these questions are to be sent to the office of the 
General Secretary, addressed as requested below, where they will be 
examined and returned to the senders with comments and suggestions 
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in all particulars wherein they seem to require it or as enquiries made 
shall indicate. 

(5) Members will be permitted to send oze question with each set 
of replies. Such questions will be made use of in the general ques- 
tions. Discretion is reserved as to dealing or not dealing with irrele- 
vant questions. 

(6) From time to time general notes and comments upon the 
replies, or a complete paper on the subject, will be sent out to all, 
either with the next set of questions issued or independently. 

(7) Students will probably be divided into classes if such a method 
shall appear desirable. But this head may be altered as experience 
may indicate. 

(8) Hints as to methods of study will be sent with the first set of 
questions. 

(9) Members are not to reply to the questions until after the expira- 
tion of one month from receipt of the same, in order that they may 
have ample time to study and think over the subject, and also in order 
that the office may not be unduly burdened with work. 

These regulations and methods are subject to alteration at the 
discretion of the Office. 

It is hoped that no member of the Society will take up membership 
in this Correspondence Class unless with the determination to keep up 
the work. Some of the questions may appear to be very simple, but in 
that case the student should endeavour to make more complete answers 
and to throw fresh light upon the subject. 

As there will necessarily be expenses of postages, paper, and some 
printing, members of the class are requested to help in this matter by 
sending stamps for the return of their papers, and also, if they can, by 
sending an ex/va two or five cent stamp. The class ought to be self- 
supporting, though as vet that is not demanded. 

Preliminary Questions. 

All members joining the class are requested to answer the following 
questions for the information of the Office: 

(1) How long have you been a member of the T. S.? 

(2) What books have you studied and what merely read ? 

(3) Have you written any papers. for any Branch Meetings or 
Magazine, or have you delivered any addresses or lectures? 

(4) What topic, doctrine, or phase of Theosophy has struck you 
most forcibly or engaged your attention? 

(5) What books do you possess, and have you access to a Theo- 
sophical Library? 

All communications relating to the Correspondence Class are to be 
addressed to: Secretary T. S. Correspondence Class, 144, Madison 
Avenue, New York City, N.Y. 

Correspondents are asked not to mix the business of this class 
in letters relating to any other matter: if this request is not complied 
with, all such letters will remain unanswered so far as concerns the Cor- 
respondence Class, as the various departments of work in the General 
Secretary’s Office are distinct from each other. 

Non-Responsibility of the Theosophical Society. 

The Theosophical Society is not responsible as an organization for 
any view or opinion to be expressed or intimated in any of the papers, 
documents, questions, or answers in this class; nor is the Society in any 
way bound thereby; nor are any such views or opinions authoritative or 
to be deemed as the views or opinions of the T. S.; they are only in- 
dividual views and opinions of those who express them. 

WILLIAM Q. JUDGE, 
_ General Secretary, American Section T. S. 
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Cheosophical 
AND 


Mystic Publications. 


THE THEOSOPHIST (Madras). 


Vol. XV, No. 2:—‘‘Old Diary Leaves”’ 
continues with reminiscences of the late 
Stainton Moses; ‘“‘The Esoteric Signifi- 
cance of the Ten Avatdaras,” by K. Nara- 
yanaswamy Iyer, will be of considerable 
value to all who are interested in the eso- 
teric reading of this subject. In ‘The 
Doctrine of Maya and the Hindt Scrip- 
tures,” our Brother N. Ramanajacharya 
offers a criticism on the Advaitism of Shri 
Shankaracharya that should commence 
an animated discussion in the columns of 
The Theosophist. ‘‘Phenomena of Slade 
while Sleeping,” ‘‘American Indian Jug- 
glers,” the continuation of ‘ Colours,” 
and the ‘‘Horoscope of H. S. Olcott,’ are 
all of interest in their way, and the trans- 
lation of the S#rya-Siddhantha’s “Cosmo- 
genesis’ will prove of special interest 
to those who remember the passages in 
The Secret Doctrine, ti. 49. ‘‘Proof as to 
Masters” is reprinted from Zhe Path. 


THE PATH (New York City, U.S.A.). 

Vol. VIII, No. 8:—W. Q. Judge con- 
cludes his important notes on “Occult 
Arts” with an interesting case of precipi- 
tation made by H. P. B. ‘Habitations of 
H. P. B.” follows; then “Incidents of the 
Theosophical Congress,” by G. E. Wright, 
and ‘The Theosophical Congress,” both 
of which are well worth reading as further 
records of an event that promises to be- 
come historical. An excellent portrait of 
the Countess Wachtmeister is given as 
the “Face of a Friend’’—a very valued 
friend as the writer justly says. Miss 
Hillard’s ‘‘Can we Communicate with the 
Dead?” is not quite up to the author’s 
usually high standard; A. Fullerton’s 
“Impolitic Reference—‘H. P. B.’” con- 
tains a needed warning and much sound 
advice, well and judiciously phrased. 
“Literary Notes” and a record of activi- 


ties conclude a number which is rather 
below the average in interest. 


THEOSOPHICAL SIFTINGS (London). 


Vol. VI, No. 12:—R. Machell is respon- 
sible for the whole of this S7/¢zzgs, giving 
a paper read before the Blavatsky Lodge 
on ‘The Legend of the Grail” and a 
further article on ‘““Karma.’’ The former 
gives a careful comparison of the different 
versions of the legend, shows its mystical 
nature with very great skill and charm, 
and interprets its meaning in the light of 
the Esoteric Philosophy. ‘‘Karma” is 
written for a different class of reader and 
should be of use in clearing up miscon- 
ceptions on the subject. 

THE THEOSOPHICAL FORUM 
(New York City, U.S.A.). 

No. 53:—Questions as to the mission of 
the T. S., the formation of the Kama 
Ripa, the meaning of the ‘‘ Lord’s Prayer,” 
and one on “‘unmerited suffering” in spite 
of karmic law, are answered by a greater 
variety of writers than is usual in 7he 
Forum. KK. E. Turnbull shows much irri- 
tation and a strong desire to be ‘‘nasty” 
Apropos of nothing in particular.  Irri- 
tability is not conducive to either common 
sense or good logic. 


THE PRASNOTTARA (Madras). 


Vol. III, No. 34:—The questions as to the 
Kundalini Shakti and the Ashta Siddhis 
are still continued. “Is the system of 
philosophy propounded in Zhe Secret 
Doctrine dualistic or non-dualistic?”’ is 
answered according to the favourite view 
of each contributor. Fortunately The 
Secret Doctrine did not undertake to finally 
settle a question that can never be settled 
so long as we are limited by words—and 
Kali Yuga. W. R. Old somewhat reck- 
lessly lays it down that ‘“‘an eternal dual- 
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ism pervades even the highest concep- 
tions of the universe, Parabrahm being 
only a screen against which the endless 
panorama of successive Manvantaras and 
Pralayas is displayed.” Does The Secret 
Doctrine regard the universe as real? 
Education as prescribed by the Shastras 
is compared to modern systems, and the 
supplement then gives the details of Mrs. 
Besant’s tour and the record of Indian 
activities. 


THE VAHAN (London). 

Vol. III, No. 5:—C. J. writes a very in- 
teresting letter on a point raised in a 
previous issue as to the Jaana Khanda of 
the Vedas. ‘The Religion of the Hin- 
dis” comes in for further definition; a 
question on the Tattvas is ably answered 
by H. A. W. C. and P.—answers well 
worth studying; the different sorts of 
Karma, the legends of Gautama and of 
Jesus, Heaven and Hell, and mirabile 
dictu, the “ultimate criterion of Truth,” 
are each and all dealt with in the various 
styles that have become familiar to us in 
The Vihan. It would be well if Lodges 
were to discuss questionsat their meetings, 
and send in their answers as from the 
Lodge. “Activities” still take up an 
unconscionable amount of space. A sup- 
plement is added, giving a report of the 
last meeting of the ‘North of England 
Federation, T. S.,” this addition having 
been especially arranged. 


LE LOTUS BLEU (Faris). 

Vol. IV, No. 8:—The “Tribune Théo- 
sophique’’ contains some excellent re- 
plies. Metaphysical and other questions 
are equally well dealt with. Brother 
Dhammapala’s article on Buddhist eso- 
tericism is translated from LUCIFER; 
“Avantages de la Croyance aux Réin- 
carnations,” by L. d’Ervieux; ‘I’ Adepte,”’ 
by E. Syffert, and some notes by Guy- 
miot, make up a number that is well 
balanced by E. J. Coulomb’s “Les 
Cycles’? which appeals to students rather 
than to the more casual reader. We 
heartily welcome our Brother Arthur 
Arnould’s return to active work after his 
long illness. 


THE NEW CALIFORNIAN (Los 
Angeles, U.S.A.). 
Vol. III, No. 5:—The editor chooses 
the Astral Light as the subject of her 
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“Keynotes”; G. C. Williams treats in- 
terestingly of ‘The Yoga Aphorisms of 
Patanjali”; ‘‘The Sculptor and his 
Image,” ‘‘ Crystals,” ‘* Twice-Born,” 
*‘Consciousness,” are all fair on their 
own lines. Then comes an instalment 
of ‘‘Love’s Nativity,’’ ‘““What Love Is,” 
and ‘‘Shecomés, the Lady of my dreams!” 
—which is very often in this magazine. 


JOURNAL OF THE MAHA-BODHI 
SOCIETY (Calcutta). 

Vol. II, No. 5:—A quotation is given in 
the editor's opening remarks that is 
sufficient in itself, if authoritative, to 
refute the Orientalists’ conception of 
Buddhism as atheistic. No reference is 
given, but we trust this omission will be 
rectified in a future issue. The following 
extract will show its importance: “Living 
beings transmigrate from one existence 
to another; existence that is absolutely 
full of sorrow even after obtaining from 
causes the position of Brahma, Vishnu, 
or fshvara. What avail these positions 
which have a beginning and an end, and 
which are always liable to perish, to 
those who have a corporeal frame? 
Therefore aspire for the position of 
Buddha, which is eternal, and which has 
no beginning, no middle, and no end. 

That is my refuge which is subtler 
than the subtlest, greater than the 
greatest, which is infinite and not over- 
thrown by miseries; which by its sacred- 
ness has conquered the Samsara, whose 
mercy is immense which has 
attributes, yet is without attributes, and 
which has three manifestations.” The 
rest of the number is taken up with re- 
prints and “ Notes.” 


THE PACIFIC THEOSOPHIST (San 
Francisco, Calif., U.S.A.). 

Vol. IV, No. 4:—A good account of 
“The World’s Congress of Religions,” 
given as a lecture by Dr. J. A. Anderson, 
occupies a great part of this number. 
“Our Hindti Brother”? places on record 
something of H. Dhammapala’s work in 
the United States. He is a Sinhalese 
and not a Hindt, by the way. A short 
letter from Jasper Niemand precedes the 
“Notes and Items’’; these consist of re- 
views and some interesting details as to 
Pacific Coast propaganda and Branch 
work. 
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LOTUS BLUTHEN (Leipzig). 


Vol. I, No. 14:—‘‘ Hatha Yoga,” an 
article by Narrainaswamy Iyer, gives in- 
formation on the physiology of ‘“astral- 
kérpers” that is difficult to meet with in 
exoteric works. The translation of Mrs. 
Besant’s manual on Rezncarnation, and 
answers to correspondents under the title 
‘“‘Briefkasten,’’ show whateffortsare being 
made to bring Theosophy in understand- 
able form to German ears. 

THE TRANSACTIONS OF THE 

SCOTTISH LODGE T. S$. 


Part IX:—We have only to state the 
contents of this new issue of the Scot- 
tish Lodge to give it a widespread circu- 
lation amongst our readers. ‘*Whither- 
ward?” comes first. Then come the 
papers of real value: “The Sun’s Appa- 
rent Path among the Stars,” ‘The Presi- 
dent’s Remarks subsequent to foregoing 
Lecture on the Zodiac,” concluded by 
a debate in the “Tobacco Parliament” 
on “The Physical Credibility of Astro- 
logy.” The accompanying diagrams, sold 
separately at one shilling, are quite unique 
as reproducing on four double pages the 
Mithraic, Egyptian, Buddhistic, Jewish, 
Brahmanic, and other Zodiacs. The 
Hinda lunar mansions are also given. 
The symbology of the figures is full of 
interest, apart from the great astrological 
and astronomical value of these charts. 
We trust that the Scottish Lodge will be 
repaid for their enterprise by appreciation 
of a practical nature. Copies of the dia- 
grams can be obtained from A. P. Catta- 
nach, 67, Brunswick Street, Edinburgh. 


THE BUDDHIST (Colombo). 


Vol. V, Nos. 39, 40:—Two continued 
articles occupy nearly the whole of these 
numbers. ‘“‘King Dutugemunu and Anu- 
radhapura during his Days” is historical 
and geographical, rather than theosophi- 
cal or Buddhistic. The translation of 
the Satipatthina Sutta involves some 
terribly wearisome repetitions, but the 
Pali is given with the English, which to 
some extent excuses what would other- 
wise be intolerable for most readers. 


SOPHIA (Madrid). 
Vol. I, No. 11:—The translation of Mrs. 
Besant’s Death—and After? is com- 
menced. ‘‘Science—Oriental and Occi- 


dental” and other articles are continued 
as before, and a full report of the Chicago 
Congress is translated from 7he Path. 


THEOSOPHIA (Amsterdam). 


Vol. II, No, 19:—Afra writes on “Cre- 
mation.” H. de N. has more to say than 
usual—a welcome addition to the current 
translations. ‘‘Man, an Educator of 
Atoms,” and ‘“Vivisection”? come from 
that pen. ‘Fragments from LUCIFER’S 
Watch-Tower”’ are translated as well as 
other articles noticed before. 

THE THEOSOPHIC GLEANER 
(Bombay). 

Vol. III, No. 3: — ‘Theosophy and 
Buddhism” warns all its Hindi readers 
against belief in what was once a current 
rumour which made out the T. S. a mere 
Buddhist movement in disguise. ‘The 
Magnetic Light and Human Aura,” by 
D. D. Jussawala, begins a series that 
promises to be of considerable interest. 
Other articles are well-chosen reprints. 
“Notes and News” are exceptionally 
good. 


THE NORTHERN THEOSOPHIST 
(Middlesbrough). 


Vol. I, No. 1:—This most praiseworthy 
venture of our Northern brethren makes 
an excellent start in the number before 
us. We trust it will meet with the sup- 
port of all those members for whose 
benefit it has been originated. ‘The 
Editor’s Remarks” give general informa- 
tion as to the activities of the Northern 
Lodges, with comments on past and pre- 
sent criticism, and also on the work and 
those taking part in it. “What Theo- 
sophy Is” consists of extracts from Mrs. 
Besant’s Rough Outline of Theosophy. 
“The Message of Theosophy” is de- 
cidedly good, and ‘*Theosophy and Child- 
hood,” “Jottings from a Theosophist’s 
Note Book’’ will also do useful work. 
Other short articles are: “A Baptist 
Pastor warns his Flock,” “A Legend of 
the Lamas” and “North of England 
Federation of the T. S.” The price is 
only 1d., so that no one need excuse any 
lack of support on grounds of poverty. 


BOOK-NOTES (London). 


Vol. I, No. 9:—We are informed in the 
editor’s ‘‘Notes”’ that ‘‘a few copies of Mr. 
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Charles Johnston’s important article on 
“The Red Rajputs” have been reprinted 
from the Jmperial and Asiatic Quarterly 
Review, and may now be had from the 
T. P. S., price 1s. net.” Those who read 
the extracts from this article in a former 
““Watch-Tower” may be glad to hear of 
this. The book chosen for review is 
Reminiscences of H. P. Blavatsky and 
The Secret Doctrine, by the Countess 
Wachtmeister. 

The Sphinx, No. 93, contains, some 
interesting matter and a few artistic 
illustrations that do not seem to bear in 
any way upon the subjects treated of in 
the text. We regret that want of space 
forbids further review of this and the 
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following magazines we have received: 
La Haute Science (Paris), No. 11; The 
Sanmarga Bodhini, Nos. 40-43; Depart- 
ment of Branch Work, Paper 37, on ‘‘Evo- 
lution, Agnosticism and Theosophy”; a 
Gujerati translation of Mrs. Besant’s 
Reincarnation, issued by the H. P. B. 
‘Theosophical Propaganda Society—a very 
useful work and one that needed to be 
done, for, as the translator says, even 
“many high caste Hindts doubt the 
veracity of Reincarnation.” As we go 
to press, farther instalments have been 
received—too late for notice this month: 
The Theosophic Thinker, Nos. 33-37; The 
Journal of the Mahé-Bodhi Society, No. 
6: The Sphinx, No. 94. 
Abe 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The conclusion of B. K.’s review on ‘‘ The Riddle of the Universe” ts held over for 


next month owing to want of space. 


The H. P. B. Press, Printers to the Theosophical Society, 42, Henry Street, Regent’s Park, N.W. 
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The Theosophical Society is in no way responsible for any opinions, tn signed or 
unsigned articles, that appear in this Magazine. Nor does the Editor 
necessarily agree with the opinions expressed in signed articles. 


On the GQatch-Cotver, 


Namo NAMASTE ! 


REETING, greeting to thee, Reader, whoever thou art, whether 
a friend of Theosophy and a devoted worker for thy suffering 
fellows, ora carping critic, or a relentless enemy! For: 
“Time is the judge; time has nor friend nor foe; 
False fame must wither and the true must grow.” (YOUNG.) 
The Past is the ‘‘spook” of the Present, and he who is wise suffers 
this ‘‘spook”’ to disintegrate in peace in its proper graveyard. For the 
good of the Past is ever reincarnated in the Present, within the hearts 
of men, would they but there seek it. That which remains over and 
the senses can still discern is the spook-shadow, the purgations, which 
nature works up again to better purpose. Be wary, then, of waking 
the shadows of the Past to illusive light, for there is more evil than 
good in them. Seek the ever-living Truth within the eternal Present. 
And let us not blame the times in which we live, or put all our energy 
into an increase of physical comfort. As Beaumont says: 
“Why slander we the times? 
What crimes 
Have days and vears that we 
Thus charge them with iniquity? 
If we would rightly scan, 
It’s not the times are bad, but man. 


‘If thy desire it be 
To see 
The times prove good, be thou 
But such thyself, and surely know, 
That all thy days to thee 
Shall spite of mischief happy be.” 
ex 
Now is the time for new resolutions and new energy; now is the 
fit period to seize the opportunity that may not recur for a cycle. As 


H. P. Blavatsky wrote on LucirEr’s first New Year: 
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“Let no one imagine that it is a mere fancy, the attaching of im- 
portance to the birth of the year. The astral life of the earth is voung 
and strong between Christmas and Easter. Those who form their 
wishes now will have added strength to fulfil them consistently.” 

And this year more than ever is it necessary for the Theosophist to 
be unwearied in well-doing, for a certain period when the forces are 
intensified for good or evil is drawing to its close. How often since 
May 8th, 1891, have we heard the regret, “Ah, I wish I had known 
H. P. Blavatsky”; how often, perchance, a few years hence, shall we 
hear the regret, ‘‘Ah, I wish I had worked harder in the past.” 

The year 1894 promises much work and many developments of 
activity, some of which it is even yet premature to speak of. The 
highly successful lecturing tour of Annie Besant in India, accompanied 
by the Countess Wachtmeister and Colonel Olcott, is undoubtedly the 
most important theosophical event that has happened in the East for 
many a year. The enthusiastic crowds that welcome the travellers at 
every place prove that the smouldering fire requires but fanning to 
cause it to burst forth into flames. Strange that a Western and a 
woman should preach in Eastern temples of the Wisdom of the past; 
a phenomenon indeed—one of the real phenomena of the Theosophical 
Society, which, perchance, has still other and greater surprises in store 
for the wiseacres who confine their attention to ‘‘scientific tests” for 
‘psychological tricks” or researches into “‘spook-land.” 

Meantime the Convention at Adyar promised to have been more 
crowded than any meeting that has ever been held there. Then comes 
the continuation of the long tour in the North of India and the sailing 
home at the end of March. Some five months’ work in England, and 
then our eloquent lecturer starts for the far distant Antipodes on a long 
tour, where she will endeavour to complete the work so ably inaugurated 
by Mrs. Cooper- Oakley. 

The year 1894 also sees the publication of the new edition of H. P. 
Blavatsky’s great work, 7he Secret Doctrine, revised with much labour 
and care, and rendered doubly valuable by the addition of an exhaustive 
index of perhaps a hundred thousand words. There is still three 
months’ work to do on the index, and if there be any who have diffi- 
culty in possessing their souls in patience, they should reflect that 
Rome was not built in a day, and that Zhe Secret Doctrine is neither 
Answers, nor 7zt-Bits, nor even Borderland. 

In addition, the H. P. B. Press has just completed the composition 
of anew and revised edition of that most useful work, Five Years of 
Theosophy, and has in hand a new and revised edition of Matures Finer 
Forces. HH. P. B.’s articles from Zhe Theosophist are being edited for 
the first volume to be printed under the auspices of the H. P. B. 
Memorial Fund, and the third volume of Zhe Secret Doctrine is being 
type-written from the MS. 
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Such are a few indications of activity, but there are many more for 
which there is not space here. For everyone of us can work and labour 
each in his own way according to our several capacities. It is most 
cheering to notice the many evidences of self-reliance in the Lodges 
and Centres of the Section; the journals and transactions of Lodges, 
the lists of lectures and classes. But in our newer activities and our 
individual publishing efforts, do not let us forget the older undertakings, 
that have borne the burden and heat of the day. If Lucrrer has 
deserved well at your hands, do not let it starve for the necessary 
means to insure its existence. You, who are readers of LUCIFER, are 
its only advertisers. It asks but a “living wage,” and it is for you to 
say to others whether or no it is a labourer worthy of its hire. Among 
its subscribers are complex units, two or three clubbing together for 
one subscription; there are others, too, who not only subscribe for 
themselves, but also for those who are poorer in this world’s goods. 
All this is good and worthy of imitation, and LUCIFER is not ashamed 
of having to speak so plainly, for it is without self-interest in the 
matter. Let, then, this be one of our activities for the New Year. 

x” x 

But what though we compass sea and land with our activities, 
what will it avail if we do not show forth the true spirit of brotherhood 
in our own lives? Our thought and the spirit behind our work attaches 
to all we do, and if the thoughts are impure and the motives selfish, if 
our actions are ignoble and our lives inharmonious, the greater our 
external activity the greater disharmony we shall spread through the 
world. If the message of Theosophy is not one of harmony and peace, 
of toleration and wise adjustment, of action according to the fitness of 
things, then it would be as well that the message were not spoken. Few 
individuals can bear correction, fewer societies; let it be the boast of 
the T. S. that it can bear criticism and profit by the onslaught of its 
enemies, whenever there is justice in the criticism or real cause for 
attack. And yet we are not to set our sails to every breeze that blows, 
or even put into port if a tornado is raging. We work from within 
without, seeking no recognition, undismayed by the apparent non- 
success of our efforts. We build for the eternity. Let our ideal be 
that of the Companions in Walt Whitman’s magnificent lines: 

“We all labour together, transmitting the same charge in succes- 
sion, 

“We few equals, indifferent of lands, indifferent of times, 

“We, enclosers of all continents, all castes, allowers of all theologies, 

*‘Compassionaters, perceivers, vapport of men, 

“We walk silent among disputes and assertions, but reject not the 
disputers nor anything that is asserted, 

“We hear the bawling and the din, we are reached at by divisions, 
jealousies, recriminations on every side, 
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‘They close peremptorily upon us to surround us, my comrade, 

“Vet we walk unheld, free, the whole earth over, journeying up 
and down till we make our ineffaceable mark upon time and the diverse 
eras, 

“Till we saturate time and eras, that the men and women of races, 
ages to come, may prove brethren and lovers as we are.” 

Let such be our ideal for the New Year and for all time to come! 
And ¢hou, foo, Reader and Brother, mayest be a Companion. Seek but 
the blessing of the Lodge, and Companionship is possible. 


% 
% % 


Shison SA oiaos 


And now to the scissors and paste-pot part of the ‘‘Watch-Tower.” 
We cut the following from 7he Daily Chronicle of December 2nd. It is 
yet one more corroboration of the soundness of the teaching of the 
Esoteric Philosophy. 

“The Sunday lecture at St. George’s Hall yesterday afternoon was 
delivered by Dr. Andrew Wilson, the well-known scientist, who gave 
a highly eloquent address on the work of the protoplasmic cells in 
animal bodies. Dr. Wilson asked his audience to take the human 
body—the most complex of living things—and enquire how much of it 
was really alive. They would find it extremely difficult to answer the 
question. One much more readily answered was, What was the living 
part of the body? He could tell them ina moment; it was protoplasm, 
and the subject of his lecture would be the methods in which this living 
substance, gathered up in one form or another in receptacles called 
‘cells,’ was responsible for every living action which every living 
being might be said to perform. What was a cell? The idea was 
unknown thirty or forty years ago; but since then the perfection of 
the microscope had shown biologists that the substance of all living 
bodies was a vast collection of minute little chambers. In vegetable 
tissue they were round in shape for the most part; in animal tissue 
their shape varied. If you went backwards in the career of an indi- 
vidual living thing you would find that it had its origin in a single cell 
—the ovum in animal, the seed in vegetable, life. The human indi- 
vidual originated in a cell, the 120th of an inch in diameter, which 
' multiplied into many other cells, and gradually grew into that complex 
form of living matter, the human body. What was the matter forming 
the substance of these cells? It was protoplasm, the one sort of living 
matter that the world knew, common to every form of life. But although 
protoplasm was apparently the same sort of material throughout all 
life, yet it had different properties according to its origin. The lecturer 
then caused to be thrown on the screen a series of lantern slides expla- 
natory of the form and nature of protoplasm and the cellular shapes 
into which it was usually formed. He first gave some pictures of the 
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amoeba, the simplest living substance. They were, he explained, 
nothing but microscopic specks of jelly-like protoplasm found floating 
in ponds, or perhaps buried under the paving stones at our feet. Yet 
these simple cells of jelly were each living individuals, and. accom- 
plished every purpose of life just as perfectly in their way as we did in 
ours. All the higher animals were merely aggregations of such units. 
Proceeding to other types of protoplasmic cells, the lecturer explained 
that the cell from which the human body was built up multiplied itself 
by fission just as the amceba did. The lecturer next exhibited micro- 
scopic sections of an animal ovum, and showed that it had the property 
of dividing itself up into various departments, each of which became 
in due course of development a vital part of the whole animal, such as 
the skin, nervous system, the digestive system, and so forth. He then 
gave illustrations of various cells, insisting on the point that each was 
precisely like the amceba, and practically lived an independent exist- 
ence while doing its particular work towards the preservation and per- 
petuation of the whole. Dr. Wilson, by means of a series of slides, 
discoursed at length on the part played by the cell units in the composi- 
tion and functions of the animal body. His account of the functions 
of the nerve cells was particularly interesting, each of them not more 
than one 5,oooth of an inch in diameter, but all interlaced and con- 
nected to each other and to the nervous system, so that the brain, 
through its telegraphic system, was in touch with every part of the 
body. He concluded with an account of the marvellous discoveries 
that had recently been made as to the use and purpose of the little 
white corpuscles in the blood. These were only distributed in the pro- 
portion of about one to 500 of the ordinary red corpuscles, but they 
had the curious property of passing through the walls of the blood- 
vessels, and, in fact, going about in an independent way wherever they 
chose. If examined under the microscope they were found to be 
exactly like the amoeba, and research had shown that they were the 
sanitary police of the body. Immediately deadly bacteria germs 
entered the system these white cells advanced and attacked them, and 
endeavoured to eat them up. Their movements in this way were mar- 
vellous, and there was no doubt that to their action we were thousands 
of times saved from disease. If, however, they were inactive or unable 
to cope with the deadly bacteria, then the body fell a victim to the 
disease.” 


Av SEcours! 


This is funny. It appears that there isa paper called 7he Anti- 
Infidel of the Stiggins and Chadband school of ‘‘Christianity.” We 
were not aware of its existence until a friend sent us the following 
clipping from its correspondence: 
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“My DEAR BROTHER IN THE LorpD,—After a long interval I write 
to you begging for a grant of as many good tracts as you can send to 
meet the visit of Mrs. Besant who is shortly expected in Ceylon. The 
Atheists and Theosophists are very bold, and do all in their power to 
crush the truth, but as usual very little is done in its defence. I am 
too poor to do much, but I am trying to raise money to get a good 
supply of your ANTI-INFIDEL LITERATURE. I would beg for a supply 
of tracts against ‘Conditional Immortality. That is the new craze 
here just now and many are becoming unsettled. I send you copies of 
the Ceylon Evangelist, the organ of the ‘Conditional Immortality’ 
party in this quarter of the globe. Hoping you will sympathize and 
help. With Christian salutations, 

“Yours in the service, 
“Colombo, Ceylon. (Rev.) J. A. SPAAR. 

“(We have sent this good brother many /vee grants of our litera- 
ture, and despatched per last mail a quantity of our ‘Is there a Hell?’ 
which we honestly believe to be the best antidote to the erroneous teach- 
ings of Annihilationists and Restorationists, whether at home or abroad. 
—Ep. A.-I.]” 


% 
% % 


THE POWER OF SOUND. 


In the New York Odserver, a Mrs. Sanford allows that the fall of 
the walls of Jericho was not so unscientific a ‘‘miracle” after all as is 
commonly supposed. ‘‘God knew the keynote of that wall; it was 
struck, and it fell.’ Setting aside the familiarity and bourgeoisie of the 
wording of the last sentence, there is an immense truth hidden in this 
allegory of the power of sound. It is the secret of the efficacy of all 
Mantra-vidya in the East, and explains why a knowledge of the Svara 
or rhythm of the chanting of the Vedic Hymns is said to be absolutely 
essential—a knowledge that all the philology in the world will not 
enable a man to acquire. In order to support her position the writer 
above-named quotes extensively from Professor Lovering, of Harvard, 
as follows: 

“All structures, large or small, simple or complex, have a definite 
rate of vibration, depending on their material, size, and shape, as fixed 
as the fundamental note of a musical chord . . . When the bridge 
at Colebrooke Dale (the first iron bridge in the world), was a-building, 
a fiddler came along and said he could fiddle it down. The workmen 
laughed in scorn, and told him to fiddle away to his heart’s content. 
He played until he struck the keynote of the bridge, and it swayed so 
violently that the astonished workmen commanded him to stop. At 
one time considerable annoyance was experienced in one of the mills 
in Lowell. Some days the building was so shaken that a pail of water 
would be nearly emptied, while on other days all was quiet. Experi- 
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ment proved it was only when the machinery was running at a certain 
rate that the building was disturbed. The simple remedy was in run- 
ning it slower or faster, so as to put it out of time with the building. 
We have here the reason of the rule observed by marching armies 
when they cross a bridge, viz.: Stop the music, break step, and open 
column, lest the measured cadence of a condensed mass of men should 
urge the bridge to vibrate beyond its sphere of cohesion. Neglect of 
this has led to fearful accidents. The celebrated engineer, Stephenson, 
has said there is not so much danger to a bridge when crowded with 
men and cattle as when men go in marching order. The Broughton 
bridge, near Manchester, gave way beneath the measured tread of only 
sixty men. A terrible disaster befell a battalion of French infantry 
while crossing the suspension bridge at Angiers, in France. Repeated 
orders were given the troops to break into sections, but in the hurry of 
the moment and in the rain, they disregarded the order, and the 
bridge, which was but twelve years old, and had been repaired the year 
before at a cost of 7,000 dollars, fell. Tyndall tells us that the Swiss 
muleteers tie up the bells of the mules, lest the tinkle bring an ava- 
lanche down. ‘The breaking of a drinking glass by the human voice 
is a well-attested fact. A nightingale is said to kill by the power of 
his notes. If we enter the domain of music there is no end to these 
illustrations.” 


* 


% % 
THE DANGERS OF HYPNOTIC SUGGESTION. 


The materialistic physico-hypnotists contend that an immoral 
suggestion cannot harm the subject, and that its impression at once 
fades out; the Esoteric Philosophy asserts that every “suggestion” is 
a ‘‘seed” planted in the psychic aura of the victim and ready to burst 
into life the instant the physical or mental environment is suitable. 
We know that one of the favourite experimental amusements at the 
Salpétriére is to “suggest” murder to the unfortunate humans whom a 
heartless Science hands over to the mercy of the experimenter. The 
following incident bears out the views of Theosophists on the subject 
and went the round of the papers on Dec. 8th. 

“A Parisienne, about thirty years of age, named Camper, a semp- 
stress, fired three revolver shots at Dr. Gilles de la Tourette, who was 
in his study. Only one of the bullets took effect, inflicting a wound 
behind one ear, but it was shortly afterwards extracted. His injury is 
not regarded as dangerous. M. Gilles de la Tourette was (says Reuter) 
one of Dr. Charcot’s most brilliant pupils, and followed his lectures 
at the Salpétri¢ére Hospital. His assailant was an inmate there for 
some time, and she is said to have declared after the crime that she 
had been acting under the influence of hypnotic suggestion.” 


* 
* % 
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THE DENIZENS OF LEMURIA. 

Once more Science corroborates the teaching of 7he Secret Doctrine. 
At a meeting of the Australasian Association for the Advancement of 
Science, at Adelaide, on Sept. 24th, Mr. C. W. De Vis read a most 
interesting paper on the fauna of the continent. What could be more 
Lemurian than the following paragraph from Mr. De Vis’ paper taken 
from the columns of 7he South Australian Register? 

“Sturt’s ‘Stony Desert,’ with a vast extent of territory that is now 
a dreary wilderness, was clothed with a luxuriant growth. The de- 
pression which baffled Eyre and other explorers till M‘Douall Stuart. 
fought his way through, was once a vast inland ocean. Over the grassy 
plains bounded kangaroos eleven and even fourteen feet in height, with 
carcases weighing probably a ton. Among the forests colossal opos- 
sums, weighing two hundredweight apiece, were to be found, and great 
arboreal bears, with a bulk of 500 pounds, must have tested the strength 
of huge gum-tree branches. The air was full of birds, and the wing- 
less varieties, once supposed to be peculiar to New Zealand, stalked 
among the bushes. Colossal animals, of which the diprotodon is the 
most interesting representative, grazed in the marshes. This wombat- 
elephant, as he might be called, with some of the habits of the hippo- 
potamus about him, six feet high and ten feet in length, was apparently 
as defenceless as a rabbit, for all his mammoth proportions. The 
swarming herds of the herbivorous giants of those days were preyed 
upon by such strange enemies as the marsupial lion, or rather hyena, 
and the grim crocodile that infested all the rivers and lakes. . . . 
The tyrant of the waters was of old, as now, a crocodilian reptile, not 
as now a crocodile, but an alligator, another curious coincidence with 
life as itis in America. This alligator must have been very numerous, 
and it grew to a great size, some of the armour plates on the back 
being four inches across. It was not restricted, as is the present croco- 
dile, to inter-tropical latitudes, but infested the southern as well as the 
northern waters of the continent. Several species of turtles, one or 
two of them of great dimensions, haunted the waters and the land, 
chief among them meiolania, a huge turtle whose head was studded 
with great horns. But, formidable above all others to the land animals, 
was an enormous lizard, called megalania, a monitor, or, as we are 
more accustomed to call it, ‘guana,’ of from eighteen to twenty feet 
in length. Those who know the voracity and boldness of a ‘guana’ 
of five or six feet in length can imagine how exceedingly dangerous it 
would become were it magnified four or five times.” 
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india, her Past and her Huture. 


[A lecture delivered on board the Aaisar-i-Hind, in the Indian Ocean, Monday, 
Noy. 6th, 1893. ] 

EVER, I think, since I began to lecture many years ago have I felt, 

in standing on a platform, more of difficulty than I feel to-night 
—difficulty, because I doubt how far I can win your interest, and still 
more I doubt how far I can win your sympathy. For India, as you 
look at it and as I look at it, has a very distinctly dual aspect. Your 
India and mine are probably very divergent. You know her as she is 
to-day after eight centuries of conquest and degradation. You know 
her, many of you, by taking part in the foreign government by which she 
is subjugated, and therefore you are very largely shut out from the real 
thought and the real life of the people. Whereas to me she is in very 
truth the Holy Land, the land whose great philosophy has been the 
source of all the philosophies of the Western world, the land whose 
great religion has been the origin of all religions, the mother of spiri- 
tuality, the cradle of civilization. When I think of India I think of 
her in the greatness of her past, not in the degradation of her present. 
For to-day but few of her children know anything of her great philo- 
sophy. To the mass of her people her mighty religion is veiled, 
becoming to the ignorant many a superstition, to the cultivated few 
but a poetical allegory. No longer the very life of the people, it isa 
form rather than a spirit. And so India fallen is the India of the 
present, while the India to which I would win your thoughts to-night 
is India unfallen, India as she was in her past, as she shall be in her 
future—mother once more in days to come, as in the days behind us, 
of art and of knowledge, mother of spiritual life and of true religion. 
That is the India I know; that is the India which has given to us the 
literature that I am going to say something of to-night; the India 
whose polity was built by King-Initiates, whose religion was moulded 
by Divine Men; the India which even so late as five thousand years 
ago, felt her fields trodden by the feet of Shri Krishna, which even 
twenty-four centuries ago heard her cities echoing with the sublime 
morality of the Buddha; the India which later, when her great wars were 
over, had her poets who in the /ahabharata and the Ramayana gave 
epic poetry to the world greater than that of Greece; dramatists who 
in later times still left treasures of beauty that the learned in the West 
are just beginning to appreciate. That is the India of which I have to 
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speak—the India which, as I said, is to me the Holy Land. For those 
who though born for this life in a Western land and clad in a Western 
body, can yet look back to earlier incarnations in which they drank the 
milk of spiritual wisdom from the breast of their true mother—they 
must feel ever the magic of her immemorial past, must dwell ever 
under the spell of her deathless fascination; for they are bound to 
India by all the sacred memories of their past; and with her, too, are 
bound up all the radiant hopes of their future, a future which they 
know they will share with her who is their true mother in the soul-life. 

Though that may seem to many of you an extravagant view of 
India, still to some who by no means share my faith in her philosophy 
and in her religion there has been a great fascination in Indian thought. 
Take the testimony of Max Miiller given not long ago in one of his 
lectures in Glasgow or Edinburgh (I forget which), in which he said 
that India with her civilization was unique, as was her literature, in the 
history of the world, and the uniqueness lay in this—I am only roughly 
quoting what he said—that there once, and only once, you had a whole 
nation bent on the search for spiritual truth; that there from one end 
of the land to the other the people sought and honoured spiritual 
wisdom; so that the man who made any great discovery in truth had 
the highest title to honour, and kings would leave their thrones to visit 
the mud hut of some ascetic, because he had found out some truth 
about the soul, and was willing to teach it to whoever should come as a 
worthy pupil. Even there you see how something of what I have 
called the deathless fascination of India has been felt. Even Western 
orientalists also admit the uniqueness of her power and the uniqueness 
of her position in the world. 

The India to which this thought really applies is the region which 
lies between the Himalayas and the Vindhya Mountains, and between 
the eastern and western oceans. I give these as the limits laid down 
by Manu as those of the true Aryavarta, the land of the Aryas, or 
Aryans. That then, the north and the north-west, is what we may call 
the religious and heroic India. There was settled the great race called 
the Aryan or the noble. If you want their type you may find it almost 
pure, in fact quite pure in a few cases, in some of the great Brahman 
families of India, the noblest physical, mental and spiritual type which 
the earth has produced. This race, settled in that land, had for its 
teachers men who in past ages had finished their spiritual evolution, 
and who came to the infant race as its instructors in civilization, came 
as the inspirers of its earliest literature, as the builders of its religion, 
and so moulded this people dwelling in the great plain of the Ganges, 
in this ever sacred land. From them came the mighty literature of 
which only a few fragments remain to-day; for the Vedas of that time 
and the Upanishads of that time are not the Vedas and the Upanishads 
that we have to-day. Noble as these are, they are but the fragments of 
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the ancient literature, fragments left for the Indian people when they 
were entering on their dark age as being as much of spiritual truth as 
they were able to understand, while the others were withdrawn, to be 
kept for better times, for a more spiritual race. And then there were 
built up in this north and north-western part of what we now call 
India, a polity, a religion, a social life, a general national condition of 
which the results were that unique civilization of which Max Miiller 
spoke. Its uniqueness consisted in the fact that it was all framed for a 
spiritual purpose, planned to assist spiritual evolution. The state was 
framed to a spiritual end; the family was built on a spiritual basis; the 
whole daily life was moulded to conduce to spiritual progress. So that 
even to-day it is easy in India to be religious at least on the outside, 
and the Hindt has ready to his hand the forms in which spiritual life 
may show itself; once more to quote Max Miller, he eats religion, drinks 
religion, sleeps religion, and breathes religion—a statement which is 
perfectly true, as you may see for yourselves, if you once get hold of 
the meaning of his religious ceremonies and mark the way in which 
those ceremonies are woven into his daily life. 

The polity was the polity of caste—not of caste as you have it 
to-day in endless subdivisions, but of the four great castes into which, 
after all, if you think of it, all human forms of life must throw them- 
selves. There were first the Brahmans, the spiritual caste, the teachers 
of the young, the teachers of the people in the spiritual life, the stu- 
dents, the priests, the literary class—the class, that is, that includes the 
great intellectual professions as well as the spiritual order, and consists 
of those who are naturally, by their intellectual and spiritual qualities, 
fitted to be the guides and teachers of the people. Then after them 
the Kshattriyas, the warrior caste, the royal and ruler class, the class 
that administered justice, that saw to the administration of the state 
that defended it from internal disturbance as well as against foreign 
aggression. Then the Vaishyas, the merchant caste, that included all 
the commercial and trading classes and the agriculturists. And lastly, 
the Shtdras, or the serving caste. Those four castes are those which 
were originally instituted, and those which still remain, though masked 
by the innumerable sub-castes. They have given stability to Indian 
life; they have preserved her civilization despite all kinds of conquest 
and of degradation. And if India has not disappeared as Assyria, as 
Egypt, as Chaldzea have disappeared—all of them with civilizations 
younger than her own—it is largely because of the stability given to her 
national existence by this system founded on natural divisions and with 
the stability of all natural things. And, mind you, the Indian standpoint 
from which caste is seen is very different from the standpoint that you 
may take in the West. Looking at this life as the one life which a 
man has, it may seem to you hard that he should be born into a caste 
in which he remains all his life with but rare exceptions. But where 
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people know that they are incarnated time after time, that the soul has 
to be trained in every department of life, then it seems helpful as well 
as natural that these four castes should exist, as the four great schools 
of the evolving soul, and that the Brahman caste, pure in its blood, 
developing the most delicate organism, the subtlest brain, the most 
perfect mental mechanism, should be inhabited by the most advanced 
souls. And so in gradation with the other castes in the land. 

The social life was similarly organized, always for a spiritual end. 
Take the institution of marriage as you find it in the early Indian 
books and amongst the early Aryan people. You find there side by 
side husband and wife, united in all the greatest things of life: the 
man the priest of his household, the wife the priestess without whom 
the daily sacrifices could not be performed, and therefore without 
whom the duties of the household could not be carried on; for the 
sacred household fire was only kindled by bride and bridegroom, and 
without this there was no “‘household.” Husband and wife not only 
married in life but through death to the world beyond. According to 
Manu: 

Let mutual fidelity continue until death; this may be considered as the sum- 
mary of the highest law for husband and wife; 

For, 

The husband receives his wife from the gods [he does not wed her] according 
to his own will. 

In such households grew up the heroic women who stand out for 
all time from Sanskrit literature—women great not only in the home 
but also in spiritual knowledge; such as Maitreyi, who ‘‘was fond of 
discussing the nature of Brahma.” Again, in an assembly of Brah- 
mans you may read how Gargi, a woman, got up and put questions to 
Yajnavalkya which that learned teacher answered with full care and 
respect.’ What Hindti can there be who does not feel his heart swell 
with pride when he thinks of those women, or of women like Sita, 
Savitri and Sakundala? And what Hindti does not feel his heart 
shrink with pain when he contrasts those heroic figures with the women 
of to-day, sweet and pure and devoted as they are by the million, but 
still half-children, encaged in the prison of the Zenana and the still 
worse prison of the ignorance in which they dwell. Then take not 
only this its polity and its social life, but also its religious ceremonies; 
every act of life a religious service; the very food that was cooked, 
cooked ever as an offering to the Gods, and only secondarily as food 
for man;* hence very largely, let me say in passing, the abstemiousness 
of the Hindt nation, all the life of which was to be founded on a spiri- 
tual ideal, and not on that of material luxury. 


1 Manu, ix. 101 and 95. 

2 Brihad Aranyaka Upantshad, V. iv. 1. 
8 Jbrd., III. vi. and viii. 

4 Bhagavad Gita, III. 12, 13. 
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Then, five thousand years ago, came the beginning of the end, the 
opening of the Kali Yuga, the dark age, the time at which Shri Krishna 
appeared, the last of the great incarnations of Vishnu. Then coming 
on from that time downwards you have the time I alluded to of the 
great poets, those who wrote the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, and 
soon. Then you have the coming of the Buddha and the founding of 
exoteric Buddhism, the teaching of a religion which, while it has a 
metaphysical and philosophical side, is, looked at in its exoteric aspect, 
to a very great extent materialistic, and in which, as a matter of fact, 
it was hoped to preserve at least morality, through the Kali Yuga, if 
spirituality could scarcely be kept alive. So down these ages of the 
descending cycle lower and lower the people sank, until at last the 
spiritual life has well-nigh disappeared. The Brahman caste, no longer 
the custodians of knowledge for the teaching of the people, became its 
jailers rather than its stewards, using it for their own glory and not for 
the feeding of the people with spiritual food. Then century after cen- 
tury down to the Christian era, with still some exquisite poets, and 
still downwards after it, becoming more and more silent, until the 
twelfth, when the Mohammedan invasion swept over the land that had 
forfeited her birthright, and stifled, as it were, the last breathings of 
her past. Since then India has had no history. Since then India has 
been sleeping. Since then she has taken on many and many of the 
customs of her conquerors, and lately the veneer of a western and 
materialistic civilization has done even more harm to her people than 
much of the Mohammedan conquest did, for it has touched what was 
left of the inner as well as the outer life. Sleeping she is, and sleeping 
she will remain, until she turns back to that which inspired the litera- 
ture of her past, to the philosophy and the religion of her greater days. 
Those only have in them the hope of her future, as they have in them 
the essence of her past. That is the hope for India that still burns 
hidden in some few faithful hearts, that the hope of the reawakening 
of India for which some still work and pray. 

Turning to what India has given to the world, we find that the 
literature that was left as I have described at the beginning of the 
Kali Yuga, is the literature that contains the ideas on which was based 
all the great, non-materialistic philosophy of Greece; on these ideas 
Plato—and Emerson said that all the greatest thinkers of the world 
since his time were Plato’s men—founded all his teaching; these, after 
giving philosophy to the West through Greece, were revived once more, 
in their Pythagorean form especially, in the Middle Ages, by Giordano 
Bruno, who sounded the note which awoke Europe from its fifteen 
centuries of slumber and made modern life and modern science a possi- 
bility. Then onward from the time of Bruno to our own day you find 
them constantly reappearing, untilin the nineteenth century, in men like 
Schopenhauer, some of the thoughts of the Upanishads are distinctly 
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formulated—Schopenhauer, who found in these works his noblest 
inspiration, and who brought into the life of German philosophy the 
ever young philosophy of the East. 

And it is to this that I now propose to turn. With this rough 
sketch of the fashion in which India was built, in which India lived, 
in which India fell, I come to the literature which is still her claim to 
the world’s consideration, literature written in the most perfect of 
languages and enshrining the sublimest of thoughts. 

First the Veda, a word which simply means knowledge, a word 
which covers that which to us to-day is the most ancient literature of 
India, threefold in its divisions however looked at; it is threefold as 
Rik, Yajur and Sama, but it is from another standpoint that I desire 
to put it to you. The Veda, thus looked at, consists first of what 
are called Mantra or songs, hymns to the Gods, hymns used in reli- 
gious ceremonies, hymns which are known by heart to the Brah- 
mans as Officiating priests, and used whether in the domestic or the 
public ceremonies in which the Gods are worshipped. Then secondly 
the Brahmanas, which contain the ceremonies and rites of the religion, 
not so interesting save to those who under the symbolism can reach 
the hidden truths. And, most important to us, thirdly, the Upanishads 
—the esoteric knowledge of the East in so far as that inner teaching 
was committed to writing at all—which have raised so much enthu- 
siasm in the Western world because of their deep philosophy; books 
that must always be books for the few, which can never become 
popular amongst the many, until the race is far more evolved than it is 
at present. The existence of these Upanishads—of which, as you may 
read in one of them, it is said that Brahma “‘is concealed in the Upani- 
shads that are concealed in the Vedas’ —made necessary that Indian 
institution of the Guru, which is so little understood, and which has 
become, alas! so much of a form instead of a reality. The Guru, in 
the old sense of the word, was the spiritual teacher who knew the inner 
meaning of the scriptures, that which was never committed to writing 
at all, which was simply given face to face, mouth to mouth, as it was 
called, handed down from Guru to Chela or disciple, the disciple in his 
turn becoming a Guru and handing on to other disciples the sacred 
truth that he had been taught. The Guru still exists in modern India, 
but simply as an ordinary religious teacher, to whom the lad is sent for 
so many years of his life to learn the Vedas and the Upanishads. 
They have lost the esoteric teaching so far as the majority of them are 
concerned; a few, indeed, preserve it still, but they are “hard to 
find.” 

This division of exoteric and esoteric has had a great deal of criti- 
cism thrown upon it in the West. It is said that truth should be sown 


1 Shvetashvatara, v. 6. 
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broadcast, and that there ought not to be anything which is kept back. 
But is not that, after all, folly? As a dry matter of fact, you cannot 
give to a person that which he cannot take, which he is unable to 
understand or to assimilate. It has been the great fault of the popular 
religion of the West that it has divorced itself so much from philo- 
sophy and from science; and the result is that educated people are 
slipping away from it just because it does not dominate their intellect 
as well as satisfy their heart. It is all very well to say that a religion 
should be such that the poorest of the people can grasp it. But that 
which is truth for the uneducated ploughman is not truth for the edu- 
cated philosopher. And it is well that we should understand that the 
old division is wise enough, that it is well to have a philosophy of reli- 
gion as well as an ethic of religion that a child is able to grasp. The 
ethical religion will be the guide of the many; the philosophical will 
be the priceless treasure of the few; but the philosophy will be the 
heart of the religion, and will make it impregnable against all intellec- 
tual assaults. This, then, is the part played by the Upanishads in the 
religious history of India. ‘The sacred books like the Puranas are for 
the multitude, and are often full of stories of exquisite moral beauty, 
useful as exemplifying heroic virtues and for training the people to 
admire a high standard of morality. But the philosophy is that of the 
Upanishads, and it is there that we must seek for the great value of 
India to the world. The Guru was not only to fully teach the philo- 
sophy; it was also his duty to show the student how he might attain to 
the knowledge of the Supreme by the use of certain means. This was 
Yoga—which means union—the method whereby the esoteric truth 
was rendered practically useful and developed the spiritual nature. It 
was not sufficient to appeal to the intellect; it was not sufficient that 
the mind should be instructed. It was necessary also to develop the 
soul and spirit in man, and Yoga was the means whereby these were to 
be developed. That was the work of the Guru—to teach the student 
how he might develop his inner nature, how the spiritual nature might 
become active and dominate both the physical and the intellectual. 
There was the Yoga of action, that which men in the world might 
follow, doing all action with a religious motive, and without attachment 
to its results, so gradually becoming fit for the higher Yoga of medita- 
tion and contemplation. Of these you may read, if you will, the 
details in the Bhagavad Gita,’ where Shri Krishna instructed his dis- 
ciple Arjuna, and through him many another in the generations that 


follow. 


ANNIE BESANT. 
(To be concluded.) 


1 See chaps. iii, v, vi more especially, but the dialogue constantly returns to these two forms of 
Yoga. 
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Esoteric Ceaching. 

HE soul of the world like the body of man has its periods of dis- 
temper. There may be a time when the sunlight of truth is 
seen clearly upon the mental horizon of humanity as a whole; but 
suddenly there arises in the north a dark cloud, no bigger than a man’s 
hand. It is only a false doctrine, a misconception, a delusion, arising 
from the brain of a man whose intellect has become diseased, and like 
a black and pestilent smoke it spreads, filling the air with a nauseating 
fog, and spreading miasmas over the face of the earth, from which 
poisonous weeds and toadstools grow. The sunlight of truth then 
becomes invisible to all who are not able to rise by the wings of the 
soul above the mists, and the intellects of men and women grovel in 
darkness, seeking for treasures in dunghills and rubbish, and priding 
themselves when they find tinsel and glittering glass where they sought 

for gold, rubies, and diamonds. 

Such a wave of darkness passed over the earth when the era of 
rationalism appeared. It was the reaction of an age of spiritual exal- 
tation culminating in superstition and the domination of priestcraft, 
during which selfish men sought to pervert the truths revealed for 
their own material purposes and individual interests, either personally 
or as a class; and as such it was a just “‘punishment of heaven,” not 
any arbitrary infliction, but the natural result of the action of that law 
of the spirit which perpetually acts within nature. The mists which 
arose were generated by the brains of eloquent, but narrow-sighted 
logicians, whom the world believed to be philosophers. They soon 
became the fashionable leaders of public opinion, and it became a 
matter of ‘‘good breeding” to follow in the trail of these erratic comets 
and to be led by the nose by the will-o’-the-wisps of a pseudo-philo- 
sophy, parading in the garb of science. 

Now began the time when all expressions of feeling for the high, 
noble, good and truly beautiful were ridiculed, rejected, and treated as 
dreams, vagaries, and nonsense; nothing was admitted but what any 
material reasoner could at first sight grab with his mud-covered in- 
tellect; the ideal was relegated to the country of fancies; nothing was 
real but what could be dissected and analyzed; poetry was at a 
discount, and verse-making took its place; art began to imitate the 
grossness of nature instead of idealizing it; the religious allegories 
of Christendom became incomprehensible; the people could no longer 
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see the truths represented in them, they only saw the external shells, 
and not being able to get at the kernel they threw the whole fruit 
overboard. The would-be wise came and proved by arguments that 
the exoteric meaning of the allegories of the A7b/e and other religious 
books was in contradiction with science and common sense, and in this 
they were perhaps right; but they were too blind to see and too callous 
to feel the esoteric meaning behind the external form; they could not 
see the truth within the fictitious form; they had grown too big and 
too clever to see the object in telling a fairy tale; they clamoured for 
hard and dry facts and for ‘‘exact science”’; they wanted to have their 
spiritual food cooked and chewed, so that they needed only to swallow 
it; their life, dedicated above all to their material.interests and pro- 
gression in that science which deals with the superficialities of terres- 
trial life, was too short to allow them to spend any time in thinking 
deeper and seeking for their own higher nature; they forgot that mere 
information is not self-knowledge, and that in spite of all theories we 
cannot really and practically know anything about any higher state of 
existence, unless we enter ourselves into that state. 

It was now shown that Adam and Eve could not have been driven 
out of paradise for eating an apple such as we buy in the market; that 
the world was not created in six of our days of twenty-four hours each; 
that Jonah could not have been swallowed by a regular whale, and that 
if he had been so swallowed it would be of far less importance to 
us than, for instance, the loss of the Vicforia, or any other modern 
historical event. This was all very good and true; but the false con- 
clusion drawn from the depths of our ignorance was, that as we could 
not see the inner meaning of these allegories, there was no inner mean- 
ing in them, and consequently the A74/e and the Christian religion, and 
in fact all religion was false and delusive; there was no heaven, no 
spirituality, no immortality, no God, no ideal; there was nothing but 
the mud of the earth and what exact science knows about it. 

In this mental darkness there appeared suddenly a glorious light, 
shed by the teachings of the Eastern Adepts, through the instrumen- 
tality of H. P. Blavatsky. Now it suddenly began to dawn upon many 
minds that they had previously mistaken the frame for the picture, 
the candlestick for the light, the cold marble for the warm ideal which 
the statue represented. The esoteric meaning of religious symbols 
and allegories was explained and made clear; the constitution of man 
and the cosmos with its “seven principles” was laid down, incontrover- 
tible arguments were given to prove the truth of karma and reincarna- 
tion; the smoke is clearing away, and the advocates of rationalism and 
animalism are retiring into their dens, shrinking to nothing within 
the insignificance of their illusive self; but still grumbling and fighting, 
although impotently, against the power of truth. 

This service which H. P. Blavatsky has rendered to humanity can- 
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not be ove erstimated, and its effects are incalculable; but if we desire 
to reap the benefit from these esoteric teachings which they are in- 
tended to convey, we must not forget that it is not their object to 
gratify our scientific curiosity in regard to the divine mysteries of the 
universe and of man; their object is to show us the way which we 
must travel, but the travelling we must do ourselves. To merely study 
the map of a country and to know at what places the train stops will 
not advance us an inch upon our progress; all theoretical knowledge, 
if not carried into practice, remains after all only a dream; an ideal 
which is not realized remains an ideal and nothing more. Of what 
benefit will it practically be to me if I know theoretically all about 
Adeptship and Sam4adhi, and how I might write occult letters, if I had 
the power to do so, if I cannot myself enter those states and do that 
which can be done only when one has outgrown his own selfishness 
and sense of separateness? Of what benefit will it be to me if I can 
give an exactly correct definition of the term ‘divine love,” if my love 
is not universal and therefore not divine? What will it help me to talk 
wisely about things which I do not possess and which I make no effort 
to obtain? 

Unfortunately there is a still growing class of people who imagine 
that they have attained the apex of divine wisdom if they can repeat 
the explanations that have been given to them in regard to the esoteric 
meaning of this or that. They cannot see that all such teachings have 
only a negative but no positive value; that information received from 
another is not self-knowledge, and that these teachings were not given 
to us for the purpose of augmenting our stock of learning, but for the 
purpose of removing the errors and misconceptions that are in the way 
of our own perception of truth. Not ina great pile of opinions stored 
up in our memory, but in our capacity of feeling and knowing the 
truth ourselves, consists our theosophy. 

Why were religious mysteries always veiled within a fictitious 
form? The answer is: because we are to seek for the solution of these 
mysteries within our own soul. There is an external and there is an 
internal science. In external science the mere looking at a thing from 
the distance does not give us any true knowledge regarding its nature, 
it merely shows what it appears to be, but not what it actually is. For 
thousands of years mankind has seen the stars in the sky, without 
being much wiser for it regarding their nature. To know a thing we 
must be able to recognize it by more than one sense; we must be able 
to touch it, taste it, and smell it, and make it ourown. Thus it is with 
the inner science. Spiritual powers and essences can be truly known 
to us only if they become living and substantial within ourselves; we 
must be able to feel the truth before we can know it; we must come 
into contact with the presence of God in us, otherwise our dreams about 
God will be nothing but dreams, and our knowledge consist merely of 
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theories. That which belongs to the soul is as much substantial to the 
soul as material things are substantial to the material body, and must 
be grasped by the soul before they can be understood by the mind. 
How, then, could we expect to grasp a thing, if we are not even able to 
feel it? The soul must become able to feel that which is good, noble, 
and beautiful, before the mind can realize the essential nature of these 
qualities; if that knowledge resides only in the imagination, it is 
imaginary and nothing more. Deep down in the heart is a spark of 
divinity; if this does not begin to glow and become fanned into a flame 
by true love, it will neither warm nor illumine the intellect, and the 
mind will resemble a corpse. This spark does not grow or become 
alive by means of indulging in theories, opinions, speculations and 
inferences, be they correct or not, but it grows under the caressing 
touch of that love for the highest, which is the basis of the recognition 
of our own higher and impersonal Self, which is called the “Christ,” 
because it is the one and only redeemer, namely, the spirit of truth. 

To “explain” the meaning of all religious symbols and allegories 
is merely to do away with the necessity for using one’s own thought, 
and thereby prevent the very function of that organ which is, above 
all, required for becoming spiritually alive and capable of feeling the 
truth. How should we pity a man who would be incapable of under- 
standing the meaning of Andersen’s tales, such as ‘‘Psyche,” ‘“‘The 
Maid of the Ice,” or ‘‘The Snail and the Rosebush,” without having a 
commentary written to it; or what would we think of a scientist, who 
in Mozart’s ‘‘Requiem” could see no harmony, and merely wished to 
investigate the number of vibrations constituting each separate sound! 
This is exactly what our ‘‘esotericists” are doing. There are those 
who can repeat parrot-like all that has been said about the evolution of 
the cosmos, and have no end of theories about Nirvana, but do not 
feel a spark of truth or spiritual life, and have not even an idea of what 
is implied by the term “self-knowledge”; and, as it always happens, 
this class is the very loudest in their clamouring for attention to what 
they profess to teach, and they are themselves insatiable, crying for 
more and more information and artificial food, while they never assimi- 
late that which théy receive and make it a part of their being. 

If Christianity has become degraded into mere externalism and 
churchianity during the past century, it is not because its representa- 
tives have become less intellectual or less clever in applying logical 
reasoning, but because they have become less spiritual and less capable 
of feeling the truth, of which they know nothing but what they have 
been taught by their books. In other words, they know what their 
books say about the truth, but they do not feel or realize the truth 
within themselves, it is not a living power in them. It requires the 
possession of holiness to comprehend holy mysteries; but holiness of 
the spirit and analytical power of intellect are two different things. 
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Holiness sees the whole, the great and divine essence in every part; 
intellectuality seeks to tear that which is a unity to pieces; not being 
able to grasp the whole it wants to grasp the separate parts; but if the 
whole is torn to pieces, the life, being one and indivisible, leaves the 
separate parts, and there will be nothing left for examination but the 
lifeless form. 

This is especially the condition of “Protestantism.” It began by 
protesting against the abuses of papal authority, and ended by protest- 
ing against everything that was not compatible with reasoning from the 
material plane, or above the understanding of the earth-bound intel- 
lect. Christianity originally was the religion of love, the “science of 
the heart”; Protestantism made it a religion of selfishness, a specula- 
tion of the brain with no end of dogmas, beliefs and opinions, but 
Without any true faith. Therefore the Protestant churches are split 
into numerous sects, each sect and even each individual (if he is in the 
habit of thinking at all), representing so many varieties of opinions, 
but without any real self-knowledge unless it came to them in spite of 
their church; nor will any agreement among them in regard to the 
acceptation of certain doctrines put them upon a more solid ground. 
Churches built upon opinions are built upon sand; the true rock upon 
which the true church is builded is not a dogma or an opinion, nor is it 
to be found in a belief in the pope or in a Mahatma, but only in the 
belief in the Higher Self, which means the recognition of the divine 
nature in man. 

If a peasant meets me in the street and says and thinks, ‘‘God 
bless you,” I know him to be much nearer to the truth and nearer to 
God than a doctor of divinity who comes with learned definitions about 
atonement and reviles everyone who does not partake of his views; and 
I may say that I even consider him wiser than a ‘‘Theosophist,” who 
can explain all about Mtlaprakriti and Nirvana but who never felt that 
he himself has a soul, or that the soul has him: for the peasant, although 
he cannot intellectually define the meaning of the term ‘‘God,” nor 
describe his qualities or explain the way in which he blesses mankind, 
feels that the words which he says are an expression of goodwill, while 
the others described above do not know that goodwill or unselfish love 
which is the true redeemer, the only germ from which divine wisdom 
springs. From this seed springs the recognition of truth and the en- 
lightenment of the spirit. He who cultivates that seed will need no 
esoteric explanations; he will know the truth, not from hearsay, but 
because he possesses it as a part of his own being; he will not need 
to ask questions, but be able to answer them. While the theorist only 
talks about what he has heard or what he supposes, such a simple- 
minded person can speak of what he knows, for he is himself that which 
is the object of his discussion. 

There is a large class of professed ‘‘Christians” who are afraid of 
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the teachings that have come to us from the East, because they think 
that they might come into conflict with the dogmas which they have 
accepted and which they do not desire to give up, be they true or false. 
Such persons are to be pitied, because the teachings of the Adepts are 
furnishing the key to the understanding of the allegories of the Bible 
and the mysteries of the Christian religion, which the theologians have 
lost owing to the fact that they wanted to make the Christ a servant of 
the church, instead of the church being a servant of Christ. The 
teachings of the Adepts are clearing away the obstacles for the self- 
perception of truth, the network of errors which priestcraft has woven 
around the pure teachings of the founder of Christianity; they are cal- 
culated to make a true Christian out of one who has merely tried to 
appear as if he were one. 

But there is also another class of short-sighted persons, who, after 
having received a smack of Indian philosophy, look with contempt 
upon everything connected with the name “Christian.’’ They are gene- 
rally such as having become disgusted with the hypocrisy of outward 
Christianism, are not able to recognize the true essence within the ficti- 
tious shell. There are some upon whom the mentioning of the word 
‘Christian’ has a similar effect as the waving of a red rag upon a bull. 

It is absurd to believe that the Christian religion has no concealed 
truth, while the very fact that this truth is concealed and that the 
followers of the churches are not able to find it, is precisely the cause 
of the present degradation of the Christian churches, which on the whole 
are now nothing more than places for social religious amusement, if not 
schools of logic for the perversion of truth. The very name ‘Chris- 
tian’’ is a mystery which can be solved truly only by becoming Christ- 
like at heart. ‘‘Christ” means the Redeemer, the redeeming principle 
in the universe, the recognition of truth. There is only one eternal 
and universal truth in the universe, consequently only one Redeenier, 
one Christ, and it follows that there can be only one true religion in the 
world, namely the religion of Christ, the Redeemer (Atma-Buddhi- 
Manas), no matter by what name this religion may be called. If 
“Christ” is the light of divine wisdom, not even Gautama could have 
become a Buddha, which means “ Enlightened,” without having become 
“resurrected in Christ”; but the Christianity of which we speak is quite 
different from that which is popularly known as the “Christianity” of 
the present day, that of which we speak is the True Church of Christ 
that exists only ‘‘in heaven,’ which means in the self-consciousness of 
divinity in humanity. What we see of Christianity upon this earth is 
its animal body (Kama Rupa), its lower principles, which are the 
vehicles of impurities and so much filled with them that the divine 
spirit would be glad to depart if compassion were not compelling him 
to linger awhile. 

The Christian exoteric teachings, no less than those of the East 
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have all their esoteric meaning in forms well adapted for Western 
educated minds, and these esoteric meanings would become clear to 
everybody and require no explanations, if only everybody were to 
follow the plain instructions of the divine teacher and seek for the 
spirit and the truth of these doctrines, not in their external forms and 
modes of expression, but, as he says, ‘‘z2 spirit and in truth,’ which 
can be done not by external reasoning, but by the spirit of truth itself 
manifested in man. Let them learn to feel the spirit of Christ, which 
is divine (universal) love in them, and the spirit of Christ itself will be 
their instructor and teach them divine wisdom, without any explana- 
tions given by man; for, as mentioned above, all such explanations can 
only serve to destroy error, they cannot reveal the truth—the truth reveals 
itself, and unaided, if no obstacles are in the way. The brain of man 
is not eternal or self-existing, it is merely an instrument for the accom- 
plishment of a purpose. Its science is not its own object; the object of 
knowing is not knowing, but the formation of character, the removal 
of that which impedes the liberty and expansion of the soul. This 
illumination of the soul by the spirit of truth itself is the only kind of 
“esoteric teaching” which is of any permanent value, all the rest is 
changeable, perishable and belonging to Maya. 

This divine illumination is the easiest thing to attain, in so far as 
we ourselves are not required to do positively anything whatever for 
the purpose of helping ourselves to obtain it; all we have to do is to be 
obedient to divine law, and let that law act in us without our own aid 
or interference. This is taught by the Azd/e, which says, ‘‘For it is 
God [the Higher Self] which worketh in you both to will and to do of 
his good pleasure” (Philippians, ii. 13), and ‘“‘A man can receive nothing, 
except it be given him from heaven” (/ohz, iii. 27); and the same 
doctrine is taught in the Bhagavad Gité. Arjuna (man) is only the 
charioteer; Krishna himself is the one who conquers in the battle-field. 
“Work [selfish efforts] is far inferior to devotion. Seek for refuge in 
Me. Miserable are they whose motive is the fruit of their works. He 
who has become truly devout abandons both good and evil deeds; 
therefore, apply thyself to devotion” (i1. 49, 50). 

Nowadays the heart-cry of hundreds of would-be occultists is: 
“OQ Lord! what must I do to turn myself into an Adept and become 
superior to the rest of mankind?” ‘This is only a variation of the well- 
known heart-cry of thousands of professed Christians: ““O Lord! let 
the whole world be damned if you choose to do so, but save, oh, save 
my person!” To this the Azb/e answers that, ‘flesh and blood [the 
terrestrial mind with its selfish desires—Kama-Manas] cannot enter 
the kingdom of God [divine consciousness |,” and that the mystery 
which is manifest to the sazz/s, Christ in us, is the hope of glory in us, 
in whom every man may become perfect (Co/os., i. 27), and the Bhagavad 
Gita testifies to the same truth: “Being one with Brahma, calm in 
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spirit, the devoted soul neither mourns nor desires, being the same to 
all things, it attains to supreme devotion, to Me. By this he knows Me 
truly, what I am and how great. Then having known Me truly, he 
enters into Me immediately” (xviii. 54, 55). All this is easy enough, 
for all we have to do for that purpose is to conquer our personal and 
illusive self, or, to speak more correctly, let it be conquered by the 
spirit of truthin us. It is neither Mr. Smith nor Mr. Brown that can 
be made into Adepts; but let them sacrifice and surrender their Smith- 
ship and Brown-hood, and Adeptship will become manifested in them. 
There is no Christ to redeem the personal man and make him immortal, 
but Christ in man redeems himself from man by overcoming the lower 
elements dominating his nature. This implies a continual lifelong 
battle in man between the elements of good and evil in him—a combat 
whose fierceness becomes realized only when the Christ spirit begins to 
make its presence felt in the heart of spiritually awakening man. This 
is the esoteric meaning of the words in which Christ is made to say: “I 
come not to bring peace, but a sword.” There can be no peace gained 
without a combat, no victory without a struggle. 

Thus the Christian religion is as full of esoteric teachings as any 
other, and they would require no external explanation if those who . 
wished to understand them would seek for the solution—not in their 
brains, but in their own divine nature, in the essence of the divine 
being whose presence they may feel in their heart. There is no neces- 
sity for attempting to give anybody a natural history of the ‘ Lord,” 
whose name is so freely used by the thoughtless and ignorant. Let 
everyone become lord and master over his own sinful nature, and he 
will know who the Lord is and what are his qualities; but all informa- 
tion in regard to the “Lord” (Ishvara) will not make a man wiser or 
better if he does not attempt to attain mastery over himself. 

It is surely a ludicrous, if not a pitiful, sight to see prayers thought- 
lessly and parrot-like repeated as a mere matter of ceremony, without 
men feeling or knowing the meaning of the words they use; but it is not 
any more elevating to hear a person display his information in regard 
to divine mysteries, without realizing himself their importance or aspir- 
ing to entering himself into the spirit of divine truth. On the other 
hand, while all the knowledge possessed by the learned will be at the 
end useless to them if they do not employ it practically, a man may be 
intellectually uninformed and unlearned, yet if he only loves the truth 
in his heart and clings to it, the truth will cling to him and instruct 
him. 

Esoteric teaching, or, to speak more correctly, the explanation of 
the esoteric meaning of exoteric doctrines, is exceedingly useful and 
necessary for all whose minds have beconie perverted by the dogmatism 
of a false system of theology or philosophy; but the object of these 
teachings is not the gratification of our curiosity, they are taught for 
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the purpose of aiding us in removing the obstacles which prevent us 
from walking ourselves upon the Path of Light. Those whose minds 
are pure, who have found the Path and entered into it, who never 
believed in error and have no misconceptions to remove, will not 
require any information from man. ‘They feel the truth in their hearts, 
even if they make no attempts to analyze it critically. In regard to 
such pure, earnest and sincere minds, it will make little difference 
whether they express their feelings and aspirations in one form or 
in another—in mystic language, or in words comprehensible to the 
logician; he to whom their words are directed will understand the eso- 
teric meaning of what they have to say, because he is no stranger to 
them, they know him and he knows his own. But such are few! 
FRANZ HARTMANN, M.D. 


oO 


Ssabians and Ssabianism. 


cS 
(Concluded from page 332. 

COMMUNITY of Ssabians, founded by Thabit ben Qorrah, 

existed in Bagdad while that city was still the residence of the 
Khalifs. Thabit, whose fame reached to Western Europe, was cele- 
brated as an astronomer, astrologer, physician and author. He wrote 
over one hundred works in Arabic and sixteen in Syriac; also number- 
less translations; commentaries, and compendia on mathematics and 
logic, music, medicine and philosophy. He left Harraén on account of 
certain differences with his co-religionists. Besides the community of 
Ssabians in Bagdad he founded another in Iraq. He held posts of im- 
portance and trust under the Khalif El Mo’tadhid and probably under 
El Most’lin, but biographers differ slightly as to dates. He had a 
number of scholars who made copies and translations of his works 
after his death; his direct descendants also were famed for over two 
hundred years in various departments of learning. Dr. Chwolsohn 
thinks it probable that Thabit leaned to Neoplatonism, which is nothing 
(he says) but the rationalizing of heathenism. A writer who knew 
Thabit well, A’hmed ben eth Thajjib, speaks of his belief in a great 
First Cause, a God who deputes the government of the world to his 
ministers, the lesser gods, and to whom tribute must not be offered. 
Masfidi, another famous writer of that period, speaks in the same 
strain. In ScharastAni’s description of the religion of the Ssabians, is 
found the same philosophy as in Jamblichus, Proclus and others. But 
it is to be noted that this teaching was considered heterodox by the 
ordinary Ssabians, who insisted on the minutest attention to ritual, 
sacrifices and offerings as an essential part of their religion. 
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Chwolsohn remarks that much might be made, after the fashion of 
some present-day historians, of the inner meaning and symbolism of 
the Ssabian worship, but he considers that it would be in the highest 
degree unphilosophical to draw conclusions based on the small amount 
of knowledge we possess. It is certain that the Ssabians of Harran 
were, according to the testimony of numerous writers, sincerely attached 
to their religion and its rites; for not only did they refuse to yield to 
Mohammedan persecution, but were known in many instances to have 
declined honours and high offices under their conquerors, lest any 
taint should rest upon them or any compromise be demanded. “It is 
our duty,” said they, “to purify our souls from the soil of physical 
desires, to emancipate our nature from lust and anger, and so to culti- 
vate it that we may attain to communion with spiritual beings, 7.e., the 
gods, in order that we may resort to them in our need. This purifica- 
tion can only be the result of our merits, by self-conquest and the 
deliverance of our souls from the lower passions, by means of our 
prayers for help from those spiritual beings. Such appeals for assist- 
ance must, however, at all times be accompanied by submission, by 
humble prayers, by copious almsgiving, by the offering of sacrifices, 
etc. Further,’ say they, ‘‘the peace, joy and prosperity which are 
granted to us are the rewards of our good deeds in a former life, and 
the sorrow, trouble and adversity which befall us are punishments for 
our bad deeds in the same. 

“From the Godhead,” they say finally, “nothing but good can 
come; what there is of good or pure, is so by intention of the Creator, 
and is due to Him; but all of evil, impure and unhappy, is the result 
of a necessity in nature . . . events due partly to accident, partly 
to the basis of matter, and to unfortunate combinations [of planets and 
elements ].’”? . 

The Ssabians had a high standard of morality. In the midst of a 
polygamous people, even in Bagdad itself, they kept strictly to their 
monogamy, and divorce was extremely rare. Intoxicating drinks were 
not allowed. In one of their sacred books, which they ascribed to the 
biblical Seth, and which treats of the virtues, they are enjoined to 
speak the truth, to exercise valour and hospitality; they are with equal 
emphasis warned against vices. 

With regard to the origin of their religion, the Ssabians would at 
one time declare that they had been taught by Hermes, at another that 
they received it in a direct line from Abraham, but all this, says 
Chwolsohn, was only to blind the Mohammedans and to escape per- 
secution. 

According to Schahrastani and other learned Arabic writers, the 
root-idea of Ssabianism is not star-worship, though this opinion is 
generally accepted in consequence of conclusions based on false ety- 
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mology. Its chief tenets, besides the belief already mentioned in 
a First Cause removed far beyond the reach of this lower world, 
were the existence of a hierarchy of lesser gods who act as inter- 
mediaries, and the adoration of these beings in connection with the 
planets which they inhabit or preside over. In order to enter into 
relation with these planetary spirits, the Ssabians naturally made those 
planets the subject of minute study and observation. To this end their 
mathematical studies were directed and on this their religious ritual 
was based; the form of each temple, the very metal and other material 
of which each image was made, was regulated by its relation to the 
planet to which it was dedicated. Hence the varying shapes of their 
temples, some being four-square, others hexagonal, octagonal, and so 
on. The same held good in their talismans. 

This part of the subject recalls a passage in Zhe Secret Doctrine, 
from which the following lines are an extract: 

He who believes in all this, has also to believe in the multiple combination of 
the seven planets of Occultism and of the Kabalah, with the twelve zodiacal signs; 
to attribute, as we do, to each planet and to each constellation an influence which 
in the words of Ely Star [a French Astrologer]is proper to it, beneficent or malefi- 
cent, and this, after the planetary spirit which rules it, who, in his turn, is capable 
of influencing men and things which are found in harmony with him, and with 
which he has any affinity.! 

According to Dr. Chwolsohn, these “superstitions” were the con- 
sequence of the Ssabian ignorance of true science, as revealed later to 
the West through Aristotelian methods. He places what he calls their 
“dark mysticism” in unfavourable contrast to the bright and beautiful 
conceptions of the Greeks in their Olympian divinities, mixing in the 
affairs of men and deigning to walk with them on earth—often to an 
inconvenient extent, some of us may consider. 

The more philosophical part of the Ssabian belief was confined to 
the learned few, such as Thabit ben Qorrah, and was akin to the views 
of the Neoplatonists and Gnostics. Plato, Plutarch, Apuleius, Jam- 
blichus, Proclus, Porphyry—all agree in the same; therefore, concludes 


Dr. Chwolsohn, the later Ssabians must have derived it from these 


sources, for the people were certainly idolaters. They believed that 
not only was each planet directed by a special indwelling deity, but 
that every manifestation of nature has its presiding spirit. Everything 
in the heavens, in the air, or upon the earth, has an inner spiritual being. 
By means of these spiritual entities the transformations of matter take 
place, every species attains to its own perfection, and it is by means of 
this spiritual energy that tender plants force their way through the 
hardest rocks. These spiritual intelligences alike in man and matter 
emanate directly from the divine and are of the nature of the rays of 
light. They are pure abstract forms, of a light so ineffable that no 
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sense can perceive them, no understanding conceive of them. Their 
condition is one of the purest joy, doing always the will of the Highest, 
and they are our intercessors with the Divine. All types and substances 
in the material world have their counterpart in the spiritual world, 
whence they have their origin. 

Dr. Chwolsohn calls this conception of the Divine Being and the 
functions of the minor gods a purely Chaldzeo-Neoplatonic one. The 
student of Theosophy will be grateful to this learned author for having 
traced out, through infinite mazes of Arabian and Syrian writings—the 
texts of which almost fill his second huge volume—these ancient beliefs 
so far as they were made known, and he will not be at all disconcerted 
by the amazement and incredulity with which Dr. Chwolsohn views his 
own discoveries. On the contrary, he will recognize under the thin veil 
which appears to the German investigator as a thick curtain, much of 
the teaching with which he is already familiar, and will know how to 
correlate the two and make them harmonize together. 

It may, however, be reasonably supposed that Ssabianism, like all 
religions with an elaborate ritual, tended to become more and more 
exoteric, and this may have been the cause of the ‘religious differ- 
ences” which induced Thabit ben Qorrah to remove from Harran, and 
found a new colony of Ssabians in Bagdad. The fact that he and other 
Ssabian thinkers held views in common with the Gnostics, does not 
prove that they learned from one another, but rather that their know- 
ledge proceeded from a common source. The story of Abraham quoted 
at the end of this paper throws some light on the £#7d/e record in 
connection with this .part of .the subject. (Cf Gen., xii. 4; /osh., 
iva.) 

We will now glance at the account given of Maimonides, who was 
the first to make known the name of Ssabians to Europeans, and to 
whom Dr. Chwolsohn attributes many of the erroneous ideas current 
concerning this ancient people. 

This great Rabbinical commentator was born in Cordova, of a 
learned Hebrew family, in 1139, and studied medicine and philosophy 
under Averroés. To escape Moslem persecution he went to Egypt, 
and afterwards became physician to Saladin. In every mention made 
of Ssabians in his writings he seems to have meant nearly all heathen 
peoples in Eastern lands, 7.¢., all those neither Christian, Hebrew, nor 
Mohammedan. He even speaks of Turks and Hindts as being the 
“remnants of those Ssabians who once filled the whole world and 
whose religion once prevailed universally.” He speaks also of the 
Israelitish ancestors, who, living beyond the Euphrates, fell back into 
Ssabianism, becoming again mere heathen and planet-worshippers. 
It was to redeem an important subject from such erroneous treatment 
that Dr. Chwolsohn undertook his laborious task, and the student of 
comparative religions is specially indebted to him for supplying copious 
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extracts from the original texts whereby the student of Arabic may test 
and verify his conclusions. 

There is, however, one important source made use of by Maimo- 
nides which will have a special interest for Theosophists, on account of 
various references to it in the works of H. P. Blavatsky. This is the 
Nabathean writings, or works by “heathen” Babylonians, having 
reference to their worship. The Book of Nabathean Agriculture, which 
was written in the Nabathean language, and was in nine volumes, was 
translated in the year A.D. 904 into Arabic by Abt-Bekr A’hmed ben ’ Ali 
ben Wa’hschijah el Kasdani, or the Chaldean. He asserts with regard 
to it that it was compiled by three sages, namely, Ssagrit, Janbtischad, 
and Qttama. The first-named, who flourished in the seventh thousand 
of the seven thousand years of Saturn (the seven-thousandth cycle of 
Saturn)—which is common to both Saturn and the moon—began it; 
the second, who flourished at the end of the same period, finished it; 
and the third, who appeared at the expiration of four thousand years of 
the seven-thousandth sun-cycle, edited the whole. He (Ibn Wa’hschijah) 
reckoned, that between the first and last-named was a period of more 
than 18,000 solar years. (Chwolsohn’s Ssadzans, etc., vol. ii. p. 705. 
See Arabic text.) Quatremére’s treatise on the Nabatheans in the 
Nouveau Journal Asiatique shows that this people were not of Arabic 
but Aramaic origin, and therefore not descended from Nebajot, a son 
of Ishmael, as asserted by Diodorus, Strabo, Pliny, Josephus and others. 
Arabic writers deny that the Nabatheans were of their race, and say 
that they were the native population of southern Mesopotamia, or 
ancient Chaldzea and the surrounding countries; they also spoke of all 
the Aramean races, Canaanites included, as Nabatheans. Chwolsohn 
however, thinks this too sweeping, and that not a// the dwellers in 
southern Mesopotamia were Nabatheans, but only the “relatively 
original and Semitic races among them,” which do not include Chal- 
dzeans, who were not Semites. These called themselves Nabatheans only 
after the introduction of Islam. 

In a work by Ibn Chaldtin, one of the chapters is headed: ‘‘The 
history of the Nabathean and Syrian kings of Babylon.” In another 
place the same writer speaks of the discovery of magic and of talismans, 
and remarks that this science is much studied by the Syrian and Chal- 
deean inhabitants of Babylon, by the Egyptians and others, who possess 
many works on the subject, such as the Book of Nabathean Agriculture, 
which belongs to Babylonian literature, and from which the people 
learned their magic arts. 

On the second and third parts of this work, to be found in the 
Imperial Library in Paris (No. 913), Quatremére remarks: 

An author named Sagrit, whose precise date is unknown, and who must there- 


fore have lived in very remote times, wrote in verse a treatise on agriculture, a 
large work on medicine, and another on times and seasons. This last was said to 
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be a most able work, very comprehensive, undeniably useful, and for which he had 
had no model. The first-named, I mean the agricultural treatise, was divided into 
chapters, and each verse had a double rhyme, one at the beginning as well as the 
end. Each chapter contained an enumeration of plants peculiar to different coun- 
tries. . . . Adam. it was said, had written one thousand folios, in which he 
enumerates the plants that thrive in one country and do not succeed in another, 
and enters into the details of their virtues and properties, whether useful or 
noxious. To him was attributed also a great work on the nature of soils, their 
different qualities and productions. A portion of these works was still extant when 
the author of WNabathean Agriculture was writing. . . . Noah was said to be the 
author of a great work, the inspiration for which came from the moon. Kou- 
louscha, who took the title of ‘‘Ambassador of the Sun,” wrote a treatise on the 
mysteries. . . . To Tamiri was attributed an answer to the letter written to 
him by Noah to induce him to give up the worship of the planets and to adore 
only the one eternal God. . . . Finally Douiabi . . . who was entitled the 
“chief of philosophers,” painted with his own hand a thousand pictures which he 
placed in a temple near Tyre, and under each of which was an inscription explain- 
ing its properties. He had also deposited in the same temple a work giving cir- 
cumstantial details on the object he had in drawing these pictures, and ov the uses 
to which they might be put. When the author of Nabathean Agriculture was writing, 
this work had perished, as well as a great number of the pictures; only one hun- 
dred and eighteen had been preserved, one of them representing a vine. 

This extract shows, says Chwolsohn, that the book is not merely 
on agriculture, but is connected with religious worship and magical 
practices, the use of talismans, invocation of spirits, demons, etc. The 
Arabs generally seem to have looked upon the Nabatheans as magicians. 

Furthermore, a work is mentioned entitled: Ox the Magic Arts of 
the Nabatheans, which was translated into Arabic by Ibn Wa’hschijah. 
These works are, however, not connected with our Harranian Ssabians, 
says Dr. Chwolsohn. 

The last point of special interest among Ssabian beliefs is that of 
great recurring world-periods or cycles, each lasting 36,425 years. 
After each cataclysm the world was renewed, starting afresh with a 
single pair of every species of plant and animal, man included. To- 
wards the end of the cycle natural propagation ceased. The soul of 
man, being of divine origin, was believed to be immortal, returning to 
earthly existence after each world-cycle, reaping his rewards and 
punishments due from the past life. 

The identity of many of these beliefs with those taught by the 
ancient Wisdom-religion is so striking, that to comment thereon might 
seem to the readers of LucIFER superfluous, not to say impertinent. 
I will, therefore, close this notice with a suggestive anecdote related 
by Maimonides as among the Ssabian traditions. ‘‘Whereas Abraham, 
who grew up in Kiith’4, had dissented from the ordinary faith and had 
given out that there was another Creator besides the sun; they [the 
Ssabians | set before him various arguments, among others the universal 
influence of the sun on all existing things. Abraham replied: You are 
right, but it is only like the axe in the hand of the carpenter. After 
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various objections raised and refuted, the king ordered Abraham to be 
sent to prison, but even there he continued to dispute and to combat 
their beliefs. The king, fearing that he might turn others from the 
faith, banished Abraham to a district in Syria, and confiscated all his 
possessions.””? 

E. KISLINGBURY. 


SO SEES YE 


A Bead Soul. 


(Concluded from page 315.) 


F course, I could not stay away from Sasha altogether, and looked 

him up often enough. But our conversation never turned into 

the channel of his experiment. In fact, it was his wish that all such 
allusions should be forbidden ground on the occasions of my visits. 

In iy silly childish way I was only too glad to dismiss the subject 
entirely, and seeing my brother in good spirits, though thin and pale, 
I soon lost all apprehension. But one day, when I came to Sasha, with 
an appetite stirred up by a long, brisk walk, and asked for something 
to eat, he laughed uneasily and said: 

“That, my dear fellow, is more than I can give you. Food cannot 
be kept in this room.” 

“But why?” I asked. “Surely you take your regular meals as 
usual? You don’t mean to say ¢ 

“No, I don’t mean to say anything of the kind. I have no inten- 
tion of starving myself. But lately I have been compelled to eat out of 
the house. The fact is, #e” (nodding towards the hiding place of the 
head) ‘‘consumes more food than I can really afford.” 

“But why do you let him?” exclaimed I, with a very uncomfortable 
sensation in the region below iny stomach, that I always experience 
when frightened. 

“Why do I let him? My dear fellow, simply because I cannot 
help it. The baby is growing strong and wilful, and is in the habit of 
helping himself unasked to all the food he can get.” 

And, at these words, Sasha’s face showed signs of genuine amuse- 
ment. But it was only a pale shadow of his former good-natured 
boisterous mirth, and made my heart ache. 

“Tt is some time,” continued Sasha, ‘‘since I became aware of this 


1 Some three years after the publication of his great work on the Ssabians, Dr. Chwolsohn wrote 
a treatise, On the Remains of Old Babylonian Literature Preserved in Arabic Translations, It was 
to combat the views therein put forward on the antiquity of these writings, and especially of the 
Nabathean Agriculture, that M. Renan published an essay on the Age and Antiquity of the Book 
of Nabathean Agriculture. ‘This essay was translated into English and published in 1862, M. Renan 
considers from the internal evidence of the writings, ‘‘that the school to which they belong cannot 
be anterior to the third or fourth century of our era, and that the literary movement which they 
suggest as earlier, does not allow us to place it before Alexander.’’ He thinks, however, that it may 


have “preserved to us many most ancient fragments, remodelled in the course of time in all sorts 
of ways.” 
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trick of his. But whatever food I left in this room was sure to dis- 
appear in some mysterious way. It never actually changed its place 
or was moved from the cupboard, but somehow or other it got disin- 
tegrated in the air, and I knew it was absorbed by the suckling over 
theres 

I must confess I was fairly disgusted at this statement of my 
brother’s, which only seemed to give him genuine pleasure, and so I 
told him. But he smiled and said: 

‘“Hvidently we shall never be able to make a man of science out of 
you. You are too frightened by trifles and mere details; but I am not 
to be moved by anything. I have made up my mind, and I shall stick 
to my decision; and when my ‘child’ is able to reason and to speak, I 
shall exhibit him everywhere, taking him to the medical faculties in 
France, England and Germany. ‘The doctors and scientists of the 
whole world shall see him, and then the world will hear of me. My 
name will become immortal, and my discovery benefit present humanity 
besides numberless millions of human beings who will be born here- 
after in a brighter, happier era of our globe’s life.” 

Sasha spoke like a prophet. Oh, the ringing, inspired sounds of 
his voice, the fire that burned in his eyes! 

This was my last visit to him before my first examination. The 
day came and went, and with it passed my trepidation and feverish ex- 
pectation. My examination was not a failure, as I had feared it would 
be, and in the evening I sat quietly alone in my chum’s room enjoying 
to the full the rest after the strain. My friend himself was not to be 
found anywhere in the corridors of the University when I left. I knew 
the only place to find him would be at a certain little café, which pro- 
vided refreshments and billiards on credit ad libitum. I knew he had 
very reluctantly abstained from visiting this scene of festivity for at least 
a fortnight; but now, when the hot haste and the spasmodic study of 
the cramming period were over, he naturally directed his steps to his 
familiar haunt. 

I was all alone, and rather glad of it, lazily thinking of going to 
inform Sasha that I had got through all right, but too comfortable to 
move. 

Suddenly I heard the door-bell ring, and before its tinkling fairly 
died away, I knew my brother was there, though I did not expect him. 
And Sasha it was. But, good God, in what a state! Never had I seen 
before such blank horror on anyone’s face, such unreasoning panic. 
And on the face of Sasha, that manly, quiet, self-reliant face of his, it 
was doubly dreadful to see. 

“What zs the matter?” I exclaimed. ‘Are you faint? Shall I get 
a doctor? Have some brandy, old fellow?” 

“‘Stay where you are,” said Sasha, and for a moment his feeble 
voice assumed that tone of command which I had never resisted. ‘You 
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know I never take spirits, and a doctor is worse than useless in the 
case. Just let me alone until I get hold of myself.” 

We both sat silent, the stillness of the room disturbed only by the 
noise in the street. Sasha then drank some milk (he really looked 
almost starved) and began: 

‘“‘When you came to me about ten days ago there was something 
I wanted to tell you, but I hoped to get over it, and so I said nothing. 
It was about that period I noticed a curious change in myself which 
alarmed and disgusted me. I have already told you that that creature 
was never satisfied with the food I gave him; and it struck me (now 
the very idea repels me, but then it seemed natural), that if I were to 
give him raw meat his appetite would be more easily satisfied. Now 
I know it was not my own idea, but came to me from without, but iB 
had never suspected the possibility of an outside mysterious force 
influencing my inner life, though I now see clearly it did almost from 
the beginning. Well, I started by bringing in some pieces of raw beef, 
and then live chickens and ducks. And it was just then that my 
suspicions were aroused. Can you believe that it gave me a distinct 
feeling of pleasure to twist the necks of those wretched birds? I 
enjoyed the sensation of destroying life! Once I found myself actually 
smiling at the convulsive movements of a chicken I had just killed. 
Another time I was sitting reading quietly, when I noticed a mouse 
running across the floor. Before I knew what I was about I jumped at 
it, and crushed the head of the poor little creature under my heel. As 
soon as the life was squeezed out of the small body, it disintegrated in 
the usual way, and I immediately recognized the influence that had 
prompted me to act in such an extraordinary manner, unlike both to 
my natural inclinations and my usual habits of life. Nor is this all. 
I often found myself, when out, making conjectures as to what the face 
of this or that person I met would look like if I were suddenly to jump 
on him and strangle him. These were at first only passing sensations, 
and I could shake them off easily, and so at first felt no fear. I knew 
what the influence was, but thought I was certain of getting the better 
of it. Meanwhile I went on with my experiment, trying to awaken a 
mind in the being I had called to life. But nothing would do. Neither 
caresses nor words of endearment aroused the slightest sign of under- 
standing in its face. It grew lively and animated only when being fed. 
It grinned and chuckled for joy at the sight of the meat I put before it. 
It sniffed at it, inhaling with evident delight the smell of fresh blood, 
and then looked at me with a conscious expression, which I, in my 
blindness, mistook for gratitude. But all the rest of the day it remained 
in a state of heavy drowsiness, from which it could only be aroused by 
fresh food. You cannot imagine the quantities of eatables that dis- 
integrated themselves and entered the pores of this creature; giving it 
greater and greater physical strength, but no mental life. Only during 
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the few last days did I become certain that though I had given it a 
material body, I could not give it a living soul. I thought of destroy- 
ing it, but my courage failed. It seemed to me that I should be almost 
committing murder. For the last two days I have not looked at it. 
The very sight of it enraged me. To-night, only an hour or two ago, 
our landlady came in to do the room. Whilst she was kneeling on the 
floor and sweeping the dust from under the bed, I again felt that dreadful 
sensation I had, so far, only experienced towards strangers I met in the 
street. I struggled against it for some time, but in vain. The impulse 
to rush at her and kill her grew so strong that it became irresistible. 
I felt that if I stayed a moment longer in the same room I should kill 
her. I rushed out of the room, down the stairs, out of the house. 

“Every step cost me a supreme effort, it seemed to me as if my 
legs were weighted with lead, and I could hardly move them. Only 
when I turned the corner of our street did I feel myself again, remem- 
bered you, and so came here.” 

“And you still persist in maintaining that there is no positive evil 
in nature?” said I. ‘What is all this, pray, if not the outcome of dark 
and evil forces, which man can neither control nor explore?” 

“There is no positive evil in nature,” eagerly rejoined my brother. 
“You, a future doctor, ought to know that the worst poisons have 
healing powers, and produce beneficent results when used with a full 
knowledge of their properties. All that has happened to me is not the 
working of dark powers, as you seem to think; and the devil has no 
hand in it at all. Itis only a temporary aspect of the one final Good 
and True, an aspect which, if properly studied and rightly understood, 
will ultimately reveal the radiant truth itself. I have an explanation 
for it all. I know I have evoked an energy to life which is without the 
discriminating and responsible elements of the Divine spark. I know 
I have called back to material life and its gross enjoyments one of 
those dead souls of which Gogol speaks in his great work. What more, 
pray, could remain of any human being after his death, if throughout 
his life he had never given a thought to anything but material exist- 
ence?” Pilar 

I left a note for the friend with whom I was staying, saying that, 
as my brother was not well, I had arranged to go home with him. 

We arrived about midnight. For an hour or two neither of us 
could settle down, but finally we both dropped off to sleep. Ido not 
know how long I slept, but suddenly I awoke with a shudder. It was 
almost daylight when I opened my eyes, and to my horror saw the tall, 
lean form of my brother noiselessly creeping towards me, knife in hand. 

In the dim light of early morning I also saw the hideous cause of 
his temporary alienation. I saw the head, whose will it was to slaughter 
merely to gratify its desire for life. There it lay on the table, a great 
white ball. Its nostrils quivered in expectation of the aroma of an 
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exquisite repast. Its eyes shone, following my brother's movements 
with an intense and lively interest. 

For a moment I was paralyzed; my strength seemed to have aban- 
doned me in face of this horror; I was left a mere helpless child, and 
I voiced the only words that come to a child in trouble, ‘“‘Mother, 
mother, oh, mother!”’ 

This cry, that burst from my very heart, startled my brother. But 
only for a second; and he immediately continued his somnambulic 
movements. Then he stopped, and shook from head to feet. The knife 
dropped from his hand. He stood still, as if not realizing his position. 
Slowly his human consciousness came back. Human light shone again 
in his eyes, that had but a moment before seemed dead and horrible. 

He looked at me, then at the knife at his feet, and understood all. 

“Ah!” he shouted, “this is what I was being driven to do. This 
is the result of the work to which I have devoted all my strength. 
Then die, you monster! Return into nothingness!” 

Picking up the knife, with a single bound he was at the table, 
ready to slash to pieces the horrid white ball. 

The head understood that its existence was threatened. It gave 
one long piercing yell, that shook the very walls of our room, rolled 
down on to the bed, hiding under the pillow, and peered from under it 
like a scared animal. 

This strange and sudden movement produced a sobering effect on 
Sasha. He sent the knife flying across the room, saying almost com- 


posedly: 
‘‘No, this is not the way I must act. Weapons are useless!” 
One, two, three . . . minutes of horrid silence. Sasha gazed 


steadily at the monster, which winced and blinked under his look. 

Even to save my life, I could not have taken my eyes off my brother. 
How great, how noble he looked! How much above the rest of mortal 
kind! 

Then I heard his commanding voice: 

‘‘T have called you to life, and I will destroy you. I order you to 
depart. Now go!” 

The head gasped for breath as if in some desperate struggle. Then 
it collapsed and lay on its side, a convulsive movement sweeping over 
the face; and then a dark, thick, heavy vapour hid it from my sight. The 
vapour came out of the pores of the skin, emitting from time to time 
dull flames, or rather coloured spots. They were dark red, pink, and 
greenish in hue, as they grew paler and paler, and finally disappeared. 
Then the misty cloud round the head also faded, and, with intense 
relief, nay, with a shout of joy, I saw once again the ordinary harmless 
skull of a few months ago. 

Thus ended my brother's dangerous experiment, but, unhappily, 
the effects of it did not die with the cause. 
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My brother’s health was completely shattered; he was never again 
the same man. 

A few days after the event I have described he spoke to me on the 
subject for the last time. 

He was still in bed, after a serious attack, the nature of which no 
doctor in Kieff could define (and with good reason, too). I was sitting 
at the head of his bed reading to him aloud to help him sleep. But 
sleeping was a difficult achievement for him, and I was not astonished 
when he interrupted my reading by saying: 

“Put down your book and listen to me. Somehow or other I feel 
sure that there will be an end of me, and, even were I to live, I should 
never be anything but a wreck, incapable of solid work. But you are 
a strong, healthy youth, and you will be a strong, healthy man. The 
slowness of your mind even will greatly help you. And so remember, 
I leave it to you to make my discovery known at some future time. I 
have sadly failed in bringing it to a successful issue. And the cause of 
failure lay in the weakness of my spiritual nature; my vitality was not 
pure enough, and carried the germs of my vices. What, indeed, could 
an imperfect man, like myself, produce, but a monster of greed, of vice, 
of bestiality? But some day there will live a purer, a better, a much 
greater man than I, who will pick up the thread of my researches, and 
prove to the world that man is not a mere animal that lives only for 
eating, sleeping, and gratifying his desires, generating other men as 
imperfect and useless as himself. He will show to a future humanity 
that man truly is the crown of this visible universe, a demi-god with 
divine potentialities and powers in his spiritual nature. . .. I 
shall never again refer to this subject were I to live a hundred years. 
And as the greatest proof of your brotherly affection I ask you to give 
me your solemn word of honour you will do your best to make my 
discovery known when I am dead.” 

Soon after Sasha recovered from his illness the Russo-Turkish war 
broke out. He and I, with thousands of other Russian doctors, left 
our posts, and enrolled ourselves in the army and in the Society of the 
Red Cross to nurse the wounded, the sick and the dying. Many atime 
Sasha attracted the attention of his chiefs by his untiring and self- 
forgetful activity. After the war there came a cessation to the strain 
of work, and we were all visited by an apathetic indifference and lack 
of energy. This natural reaction brought on dreadful epidemics, which 
carried off more people than the fiercest of battles. And Sasha, alas! 
was one of their first victims. 

My bright, gifted brother is dead, whilst I, the dullard, still live to 
bear witness to the great mysteries nature sometimes discloses to mortal 
minds, and to the awful results which may befall a human being when 


once it has started on the downward path. 
VERA JOHNSTON. 
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’ lesley ° om: ae 
Lbsen's Gdlorks in the Light of Cheosophn. 
(Concluded from p. 302.) 
UST after leaving troll-land Peer has a curious experience. On his 
wav down the mountain in the dark, he meets an invisible obstacle 
in his path, a formless something, which proclaims its name as the 
Great Boyg. Peer tries to pass this invisible barrier, but in vain; go 
which way he will, after a few steps he is brought up short by striking 
his head against something hard. He struggles and struggles to no 
purpose; the empty air receives his blows, and all the time the Boyg 
keeps on telling him to go “round about.’ Peer is nearly exhausted. 
He screams, ‘‘Strike back at me, can’t you?’”’ The voice replies, ‘‘The 
Boyg isn’t mad, . <yeethe Boye strikes note” 4. 2) Beer says.“ tie 
force.?? 
THE VoiIce.—The Great Boyg conquers in all things without it, by easy-going- 
ness. 

The birds of prev gather round. Peer is almost done for, when 
suddenly his thoughts fly for help to Solveig, his wife, and by the 
thought of her he conquers the Boyg, who, shrinking up to nothing, 
says in a gasp, ‘‘He was too strong. There were women behind him.” 

What, then, is the inner meaning of this incident? Who was the 
Great Boyg, and why was Peer able to escape because there were 
women behind him? It seems to me that the Great Boyg is Maya 
personified, with which let a man fight never so bravely, let him twist 
and turn and go ‘‘round about,” he will always find his path blocked 
by this impalpable something, and sooner or later fall a victim to ‘‘illu- 
sion.” His only possible path through Maya hes within, let him but 
turn his gaze inward and not outward and round about, let him there 
fight his fight, seeking aid from his higher Manas, and he will find his 
way onward, and Maya be powerless to stay him, and this may be what 
is meant by the Boyg saying “there were women behind him.” 

This leads me to say a word as to Solveig, Peer Gynt’s wife. The 
name Solveig is an old Norwegian name, and is derived from the two 
words sé/ (in related languages sa/u and sa/ov), and veig; the meaning 
of the word sd/-being ‘‘dark, obscure, or dim,” and that of vezg being 
“strength, power, or something which invigorates.” Therefore the 
idea underlying this name seems to be “tthe obscure or occult power,” 
or, in other words, the “spiritual power.” Throughout the drama, as I 
read it, Solveig represents his soul or higher self; she is represented as 
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being pure, calm, patient, devout, and spiritual, and therefore when 
Peer, opposed by the Great Boyg, appeals to Solveig, he does really for 
a moment look within and appeal to his higher self for help. Solveig 
being regarded as Peer’s spiritual spouse, the whole drama may, in a 
certain sense, be regarded as a portion of the story of the Ego’s life- 
cycle, from its first fall into matter until it attains self-consciousness; 
and the various parts played by Peer Gynt may, in this manner, repre- 
sent the experiences of the Ego in its various incarnations, for when, 
shortly before meeting Solveig again, after his years of wandering, he 
finds a wild onion growing in the woods, it strikes him that he, Peer 
Gynt, is nought but an onion after all. As he strips off layer after 
layer he recognizes each and names it after one of his personalities, 
and at last says: 


What an enormous number of swathings. 

Isn’t the kernel soon coming to light? I’m blest if it is! 

To the innermost centre it’s nothing but swathings, each smaller and smaller. 
Nature is witty! 


Solveig, when Peer leaves her to roam the world in search of his 
Kaiserdom, tells him she will wait for him, and when, after years, old, 
wearied, and travel-worn, he suddenly comes upon his hut in the woods, 
he sees her sitting unchanged, still young as when he left her, singing: 


Now all is ready for Whitsun Eve. 

Dearest boy of mine, far away, 
Comest thou soon ? 

Is thy burden heavy ? 

Take time, take time; 

I will await thee; 

I promised of old. 


Then Peer, who has heard the song, says: 


One that’s remembered—and one that’s forgot. 

One that has squandered—and one that has saved. 
Oh earnest! and never can the game be played o’er! 
Oh dread! Here was my Kaiserdom ! 


1»? 


“Here was my Kaiserdom In this one sentence we have the 
keynote of the main teaching of the drama, namely, that the one and 
only empire for man is that which lies within—empire over himself, 
not over any outside thing at all. ‘Man, know thyself,” said the 
Oracle of old. Peer Gynt has wandered to and fro on the earth, 
searching for empire in vain; failure and disappointment have gone 
hand in hand with him; he is old and poor, driven to wander an out- 
cast in dark forests; when the thought strikes him: Is this to be the 
end of all human strivings? And then he consoles himself that even 
here he can be a Kaiser, a Kaiser of the animals. In other words, 
experience has at last taught him that what he has been seeking all 


along was the Kaiserdom, not of men, but of animals, and then he 
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hears the voice of Solveig singing to him. At the very end of the 
drama, when Peer at last (p. 277) returns to Solveig, he asks her where 
he has been since they parted, with his destiny’s seal on his brow—been 
as in God’s thought he first sprang forth: 


Canst thou tell me, 
. Where was I, as myself, as the whole man, the true man ? 
Where was I with God’s sigil upon my brow ? 


Solveig replies: 


In my faith, in my hope, in my love 
In nought hast thou sinned, oh, my own only boy. 


Peer, after he has realized the nature of the kingdom he has been 
all along seeking, and the voice of Solveig has fallen upon his heart, 


>?) 


wanders away again for a brief space terror-stricken. He is seen 
wandering on a heath with fir-trees over which a forest-fire has been 


raging; the charred tree trunks are seen stretching away for miles, fit 


emblems of his wasted personalities. He speaks and says: 


Figments, dreams, and still-born knowledge 

Lay the pyramid’s foundation ; : 
On them shall the work mount upwards, 

With its step on step of falsehood. (Listevs.) 


What is this, like children weeping ? 

Weeping, but half-way to song— 

Thread balis at my feet are rolling! (Aicking at them.) 
Off with you! you block my path! 


(The thread-balls on the ground speak and say: ) 


We are thoughts, 

Thou shouldst have thought us; 
Feet to run on 

Thou shouldst have given us! 


We should have soared up 
Like clangorous voices, 
And here we must trundle 
As grey yarn thread-balls. 
( The withered leaves as they fly before the wind say:) 
We are a watchword, 
Thou shouldst have proclaimed us! 
See how thy dozing 
Has woefully riddled us. 
The worm has gnawed us 
In every crevice; 
We have never twined us 
Like wreaths round fruitage. 


(A sighing in the air says to Peer:) ' 


We are songs, . 
Thou shouldst have sung us; 
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A thousand times over ; 
Hast thou cowed and smothered us. 
Down in thy heart’s pit 
We have lain and waited; 
We were never called forth. 
( The dewdrops say: ) 
We are dears 
Unshed for ever. 
Ice spears, sharp wounding, 
We could have melted. 


Our power is ended. 

(Broken straws as they fly past say: ) 
We are deeds, 
Thou shouldst have achieved us; 
Doubt, the throttler, 
Has crippled and riven us. 


With regard to the scientific spirit of the age, which we are all 
commanded to fall down and worship, the following also from Peer 
Gynt is interesting. Peer is in Egypt, and, being at his wits’ end what 
to do to become a Kaiser, so many things having failed him, suddenly 
decides to become a scientist. He is sitting before daybreak in front 
of Memnon’s statue waiting for the dawn. Soliloquizing as to his new 
mission in life, he says: 

To Assyria next I will bend muy steps. 

To begin right back at the world’s creation 

Would lead to nought but bewilderment. 

I will go “‘vound about” all the Bible history; 

Its secular traces I'll always be coming on; 

And to look, as the saying goes, into its seams, 
Lies entirely outside both my plan and my powers. 


When breakfast is over, Pll climb up the pyramid; 

If /’ve lime, 11 look through its interior afterwards. 
Then I’ll go round by the head of the Red Sea, by land; 
Perhaps I may hit on King Potiphar’s grave. 

Next I’ll turn Asiatic. 

In Babylon I’ll seek for 

The far-renowned harlots and hanging gardens— 

That’s to say, the chief traces of civilization. 


Then across to the glorious ancient Athens; 


I will get up the works of the better philosophers, 
Find the prison where Socrates suffered a martyr; 
Oh, no, by-the-by—there’s a war there at present. 
Well, then, my Hellenism must even stand over. 


(The sun rises and Memnon’s statue sings: ) 
From the demigods’ ashes then soar, youth renewing, 
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Birds ever singing. 

Zeus the Omniscient 

Shaped them contending. 

Owls of wisdom, 

My birds, where do they slumber? 
Thou must die if thou read not 
The song’s enigma. 

(Peer says: ) 

How strange now—I really fancied there came 
From the statue a sound. 
I will register it, for the learned to ponder. 
(Notes in his pocket book.) 
The statue did sing—I heard the sound plainly, 
But didn’t quite follow the text of the song. 
The whole thing, of course, was hallucination. 
Nothing else of importance observed to-day. 

So we see that in his 7é/e of scientist, the outside of things was 
still the main object of his quest. What the meaning of the statue’s 
voice is matters little, but the fact that it spoke is of the highest 
scientific interest, and, having satisfied himself of that, he at once most 
scientifically explains the whole matter by describing it as hallucination. 

The necessity of inward growth preceding outward results, which 
is brought so prominently forward in Peer Gynt, is also strongly 
emphasized in very many of Ibsen’s other dramas—for instance, in 
Rosmersholm. Rosmer, born and brought up in an environment of 
conventionalities and dogmas in both social and religious life, has 
emancipated himself from their bonds, and, speaking to his old friend 
and neighbour, Pastor Kroll, says: 

It is the work of emancipation I wish to help on. 

KRoLL.—Oh, yes, 1 know. That is what both the tempters and their victims 
call it. But do you think there is any emancipation to be expected from the spirit 
that is now poisoning our whole social life? 

ROSMER.—I ani not in love with the spirit that is in the ascendant, nor with 
either of the contending parties. I will try and bring together men from both 
sides, as many as I can, and to unite them as closely as possible. . . . I want to 
awaken the democracy to its ¢rue task. 


KROLL.—What task ? 
ROSMER.—That of making all the people of this country noble men. 


KROLL.—By what means? 

ROSMER.—By freeing their minds and purifying their wills, of course. 

Kroiy.— . . . Will you purify them? 

ROSMER.—No, my dear friend, I will only try to arouse them to their task. 
They themselves must accomplish it. 


KRoLy.—By their own strength? 

ROSMER.—Yes, precisely, by their ow strength. ‘There is no other. 

Here let me refer you to the words of a Master, quoted on p. 78 
from Letters that have Helped Me. It is there stated that ‘one has to 
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dissipate and conquer the inner darkness before attempting to see into the 
darkness without.” 

And again similar teaching from the same play in the case of a 
strange enthusiast named Ulric Brendel, a type of many in these days 
of progress, who are full of patent recipes for the progress of the race, 
which, when adopted, will at once restore the Golden Age, and are all 
based on material prosperity; who, looking without and not within, are 
blind to the fact that any progress which is to be of permanent benefit 
must rest on a foundation of mental, moral and spiritual growth, and 
who regard efforts directed to other than material ends as futile and 
“‘unpractical.” Ulric Brendel, before waving his banner of the ideal, 
has never endeavoured within himself, in any degree, to realize that 
ideal. He appears and speaks fine words as to the magnificent work 
he is about to do for the world; the time is ripe and he will be the 
Saviour of Society. And, as if to lay stress on this absence of ‘‘inward- 
ness” in the man, he is represented as borrowing money of Rosmer 
and spending it in getting drunk with boon companions. And what is 
the result of his offering up his splendid ideals on, to quote his own 
words, “‘the altar of emancipation”? Thus does he report of his mission 
and its result: 

REBECCA WEST.—Did you deliver your lecture? 

BRENDEL.—No, seductive lady. What do you think? Just as I am standing 
ready to pour forth the horn of plenty, I make the painful discovery that Iam a 
bankrupt. . . . For five-and-twenty years I have sat, like a miser on his double- 
locked treasure-chest. And then yesterday when I opened it and want to display 
the treasure—there’s none there. The teeth of time had ground it into dust. 
There was “nichts and nothing” in the whole concern. 

But though he and his ideals and mission have failed together, yet 
his last words before leaving show that nevertheless he has learnt the 
lesson—that, for any real progress to be made, the path begins and 
ends in self-sacrifice and suffering g/ad/y borne for the sake of others. 

And now one word ere I end. Curiously enough in the September 
LuCcIFER I came across a sentence in the letter from Melbourne, Australia, 
a propos of some article which had appeared in the local papers on the 
subject of Ibsen, and alluding to Theosophy in connection with his 
writings. These are the words: ‘“‘What on earth Theosophy has in 
common with Ibsen we are all puzzled to understand.” This encourages 
me to hope that perhaps the time may not have been wasted if, from 
what I have tried to say, some among those readers, to whom the same 
question doubtless presented itself, have been led to agree with me that 
after all there may be a very real connection between Ibsen and Theo- 
sophy. So full, indeed, of theosophic thought do I find all Ibsen’s 
plays that my chief fear is lest you should conclude that in the few 
hints I have given, I have exhausted all the points of theosophic 


interest I could find therein. Let me assure you that I have at least 
4 
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one claim to your gratitude, and that is for not having attempted any- 
thing of the kind; for, had I done so, I do not know when you would 
have heard the last of me. Seeing that the plays are in most cases 
evidently symbolical, and that, the more perfect the symbol, the more 
readily does it reflect the mind of the interpreter, it need not be a 
matter of surprise to us that so many see nothing in the plays except 
grossness, low motives, and debased ideals; in fact, it goes far towards 
convincing us that there is some lesson worth discovering when we 
reflect that, so far as experience goes, all teaching which has striven to 
instruct humanity in truths in advance of the age, has ever met with 
a similar reception from the all-wise critics of the time. It is of no 
manner of use appealing to the author to say what he means; he replies 
that he has said what he had to say, and those who can may find mean - 
ing in his words. So I ask you to accept what I have said of the 
meaning I find underlying some of the plays as merely a personal 
statement, free from any suggestion that it is the only meaning to be 
found. What Ibsen means, to me matters little, but what I can learn 
matters much; and if only I can help others to read therein some of 
the noble meanings I find, it will, to me, be more than all; for such 
teachings cannot but help them, and through them others, to meet the 
trials, the sorrows, in a word, the Karma of daily life, in a truly theo- 
sophic spirit, and strengthen and aid them in a work which lies straight 
before each one of us individually—namely, the spreading abroad of 
nobler ideas of man and his destiny, and truer knowledge of his powers 
for good or for evil; and above all in accomplishing the duty, which 
lies on each of us, of endeavouring to make these ideals real and these 


truths part and parcel of our individual lives. 
Otway CUFFE. 


‘Erne Self-Reliance. 


A STUDY FROM CICERO AND THE UPANISHADS. 


Deuni te igitur scito esse. Know then, that thou art God. 
CICERO, Somnium Scipionis. 


Om! Peace, peace, peace! 

HAT amI! WhencecameI? Whither doI journey? Verily, the 

voice of one crying in the wilderness, mourning, and not to be 
comforted either by the lifeless dogmas of an effete theology or the cold 
denials of a materialistic science! It is from the sages of old, from the 
wise of the past, that the answer comes. That art thou. From That 
didst thou come. Into That shalt thou return. Aye, That art thou! 
That is thy Self, none other. Such were the final words whispered 
into the ear of the disciple in the golden days of ancient AryAvarta. 
True then, true countless ages before, true for the rest of the eternity. 
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Nowhere else is to be found true Self-reliance, nowhere else that peace 
which none can take away. 

A cold creed! do I hear some one say? Nay, not cold. It isa 
truth that transcends enthusiasm, that surpasses all hope, that merges 
the highest ideal of love into an endless, boundless compassion for all 
that lives and breathes. For thus runs the Upanishad: 

‘*Now will I tell thee the ancient mystery of the Highest. 

“That true Man, who wakes when we sleep, accomplishing every 
desire—that is called the Shining, the Highest, the Deathless. In that 
all the spheres are contained, and no one goes beyond. Aye, this [true 
Man] is That [the Universal Soul ]. 

‘As fire, though one, on entering into the world, [ pervading] form 
after form, takes the form [ of what it enters ], so the Inner Self of all crea- 
tures, though one, takes on shape after shape, and yet {remains ] apart. 

“As air, though one, on entering into the world, [pervading] form 
after form, takes the form [ of what it enters ], so the Inner Self of all crea- 
tures, though one, takes on shape after shape, and yet [remains] apart. 

‘““As the sun, the means by which the whole world sees, is not 
sullied by the outer impurities which our eyes behold, so the Inner 
Self of all creatures, being one, is not sullied by the misery of the 
world, but [remains] apart [from it]. 

“Tt is this Inner Self of all creatures, the Lord of the Will, who, 
though one, causes the one form to appear manifold. The wise who 
find this abiding in themselves, theirs is blessedness everlasting, and 
not others’. 

“The eternal among the non-eternal, the conscious among the un- 
conscious, who, though one, fulfils the desires of many. The wise who 
find this abiding in themselves, theirs is peace everlasting, and not 
others’. 

«This is That’—so runs the burthen of their thoughts—the trans- 
cendent bliss that beggars all description.”? 

The Upanishad then proceeds to explain that this Higher Self is 
self-luminous, and the cause, not only of the light on earth, but also of 
that in the heaven. The Self shines dy its own light, it is self-motive 
within. 

This is the secret of true Self-reliance; nowhere else is a lasting basis 
to be found, nowhere else unchanging certitude. In this self-motivity 
resides the essence of immortality and nowhere else; itis the one spark of 
divinity in man. Aman must grow from within without, for such is the 
law. All other growth is artificial and unnatural, deceptive and illusory. 

No one from without can give us peace and blessedness; these 
must perforce come from within, from the Inner Self of all creatures— 
our true Higher Self. 

Even should a Master—a Jivanmukta, one who has attained union, 


1 Kathopanishad, Adhyaya ii, Valli v. 6-14. 
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while still in the body, with that Higher Self—cast the mantle of his 
power round the disciple, should he wrap him in his aura, even then, it 
were to no profit, if the disciple is not ready to burst the veils of his 
Soul with sel/-effort. 

If the nature of the disciple does not respond of its own will, and 
grow of its own energy, the artificial exaltation would be not only un- 
profitable but even injurious. For the instant the protecting wall were 
removed, the reaction would sweep the unprepared neophyte off his 
feet. The passions and desires that had been curbed and held back by 
the external power of the Teacher would fiercely spring forth, and the 
lassitude of the pupil’s will, following the artificial stimulus, would be 
unable to check their wild career. And that is why it is so difficult 
even fora Master to interfere with the natural growth of the disciple. 
This is what is meant by saying that even Sages dare not interfere with 
the growth of karmic seeds. Nature must work on in her own way, 
and growth must proceed from within without and never from without 
within. 

This applies to all of us, especially in the mental attitude we take 
up in Theosophy. The perfect fruit of nature is the birth of the true 
Man. It is no artificial creation, but a natural steady growth; a birth 
with pain and sorrow, with mighty throes suffered and joyfully endured. 
But to be perfect it must be se/-dorn, it must be divine, and that which 
is born from another than the Self is other than divine, subject to 
death and decay. 

We must work out our own salvation, wisely, humbly, nobly. 
There are no swaddling clothes for the Self, no apron-strings to tie the 
Soul to; from the very beginning it must walk of itself, of its own 
energy and force. There is no spoon-meat, no nursing, no whimper- 
ings to be hushed. It isa A/az, no animal embryo. It strides forth as 
a giant from the egg that envelops it. 

They who have conquered are Shepherds of Compassion, not sheep, 
are Lions of Mercy, not deer. They are the Christs and the Buddhas, 
and it is their will that all shall be like unto them, all be one with them. 

Let us not, then, weakly repeat the words of others, and reflect the 
thoughts of others, but if the words are good and the thoughts wise, 
strive to develop in ourselves the spirit that dictated such words or in- 
duced such thoughts. The Lodge does not wish for the mere monkey- 
dom of external imitation, or the parrot-like repetition of words. It 
requires Companions on whom reliance can be placed, because such 
Companions rely on that Self which is the Self of the Lodge. 

The secret of the Self is that it is self-motive. As Cicero writes, 
repeating the noble doctrine of the Stoics and of the Mysteries: 

“Strive on, with the assurance that it is not thou who art subject 
to death, but thy body. For that which is really thyself is not the 
being which thy bodily shape declares. But the real man is the 
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thinking principle of each, and not the form which can be pointed to 
with the finger. Of this, then, be sure, that thou art God; inasmuch as 
deity is that which has will, sense, memory, foresight; and rules, regu- 
lates and moves the body it has in charge, just as the Supreme Deity 
does the Universe. And like as Eternal Deity guides the Universe, 
which is in a certain degree subject to decay, so the sempiternal Soul 
moves the destructible body. Now that which is ever in motion is 
eternal. Whereas that which communicates motion to something else, 
and which is set in motion by an external cause, must necessarily cease 
to exist when its motion is exhausted.” 

And then (as Macrobius says), repeating the Petrus of Plato, 
word by word, Tully continues: 

“That, therefore, which has the principle of motion in itself, seeing 
that it can never fail itself, is the only eternal existence, and, moreover, 
is the source and causative principle of motion to all other bodies 
endowed with movement. The causative principle, however, can have 
no antecedent cause. For all things spring from this principle, which 
cannot, in the nature of things, be generated from anything else; for if 
it were so, it would cease to be the principal cause. And if this is 
without beginning, it can evidently have no end, for if the principle of 
causation were destroyed, it could not be re-born from anything else, 
nor give birth to anything out of itself, for all things must necessarily 
be generated from the causative principle. The principle of motion, 
therefore, comes from that which is endowed with self-movement; and 
this can suffer neither birth nor death; otherwise every heaven would 
collapse, and every nature necessarily come to a standstill, seeing that 
it could no longer obtain that force by which it was originally impelled. 

‘Since, therefore, it is evident that that only is eternal which is 
self-motive, who is there to deny that this is a rational attribute of 
souls? For everything that is set in motion by external impulse is 
destitute of the soul principle, whereas everything ensouled is ener- 
gized by an interior and self-created motion; for this is the soul’s proper 
nature and power. And if it alone of all things has the attribute of 
self-movement, it surely is not subject to birth but is eternal.’’? 


1From The Dream of Scipio, in Cicero’s De Republica, vi. In commenting on this passage, 
Macrobius (Commentarius in Somnium Scipionis, U1. xiii) gives a number of syllogisms which may 
be useful to set down here. 

1. The soul is self-motive: Whatever is self-motive is ever in motion: Therefore the soul is ever 
in motion. 

2. The soul is ever in motion: Whatever is ever in motion is immortal: Therefore the soul is 
immortal. 

3. The soul is self-motive: Whatever is self-motive is the principle of motion: Therefore the soul 
is the principle of motion. 

4. The soul is the principle of motion: Whatever is the principle of motion is not subject to birth : 
Therefore the soul is not subject to birth. 

5. The soul is not subject to birth: Whatever is not subject to birth is immortal: Therefore the 
soul is immortal. 

6. The soul is self-motive: Whatever is self-motive is the principle of motion: Whatever is the 
principle of motion is not subject to birth: Whatever is not subject to birth is immortal: Therefore 
the soul is immortal. (Aurelii Macrobii Que Exstant Omnia, Patavii 1736.) 
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But there are those who rely on their intellect, on their strength, 
on their wealth, or position, their beauty, their relatives or their friends. 
This is not true Self-reliance, for all these pass away. 

Intellect will fade in its turn, just as the body fades in its small 
cycle, for: 

“Thou art [the “Om” ]’ the sheath of the Highest, [which in its 
turn | is enveloped in the intellect.’’? 

Intellect is but an envelope, a veil to be removed, a garment to be 
purified, before the true Self shines forth. 

Strength and wealth and position and beauty are even more im- 
permanent; strength and beauty fade even before the body wears out, 
and wealth and position must be abandoned when Yama speaks the 
word. 

Friends and relations, parents, husband, wife and children, are but 
weaklings like ourselves—to mourn and rejoice with—all subject to the 
sway of Death. There is but one place of peace, but one source of 
true reliance. 

“That place [of peace] which all the sacred writings sing of, pro- 
claimed by all who strive to purify their nature, for the sake of which 
men enter the service of the Highest, that place [of peace] will I in 
brief recount to thee. It is the ‘Om.’ 

‘Aye, that word is the Highest, that the Supreme. He who knows 
this, all that he longs for is his. 

“That is the best on which to rely, that the most excellent. He 
who relies on that, waxes great in the heaven-world. 

‘‘He, the [harmonious ] singer, is not born, he dies not. He [came] 
not any whence, nor any one was he. Unborn, eternal, everlasting, 
ancient—this is not slain when the body is slain. 

“Tf the slayer thinks he slays, or if the slain thinks he is slain, 
both are deluded. Ae slays not, nor is slain. 

“Smaller than small, greater than great, is the Self of a man, 
hidden in the secret chamber [of his heart]. 

“Tt is by the favour of the Lord [the Logos] that a man beholds 
the majesty of the Self, [but only when he is] without preconceived 
notions and free from distress. 

“Sitting It goes far, resting It journeys everywhere. Who but 
myself can know that which rejoices and rejoices not. 

“The wise man who regards the Self as bodiless, among bodies, as 
ever-abiding among the fleeting, as the mighty Sovereign, he grieves 
not. 

“This Self is not to be obtained by much instruction, nor by in- 
tellectual study, nor by holy writ. Him whom It enfolds by him is It 
gained. The Self enfolds the very soul of the man. 

‘*But he who has not turned his back on evil-doing, who is not at 


1 Atm4-Buddhi-Manas. 2 Taittiriyakopanishad, Valli i, Anuvaka i. 1. 
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peace, and not controlled, who is not of quiet mind, he, even with 
knowledge, cannot gain It.’’? 

It is in the Self that we find the source of all moral sanction. It 
is the ‘“‘still small voice’—‘‘the voice of the silence’”—the voice that 
grows into a roar of thunder if the Law is transgressed. Then it 
becomes the ‘‘Great Terror’”—the one thing that the disciple fears, for 
it is by the Law of his higher nature that he condemns himself—to con- 
tinued bondage in the meshes of the karmic net he has supplied threads 
for the weaving of by neglect of duty. As in the Great World so in 
the little world, as in the Universal Self so in the individual self, as in 
the Cosmos so in man. ‘That art thou!’”’ As It emanated Itself, so 
dost thou emanate thyself, O little man! Thou canst give birth to 
Chaos or to the Son of Righteousness, an thou wilt. Therefore, 
choose. Transgression of the Law creates difference, and so a de- 
parture from the Self; union with the Law provides the conditions for 
the Self to show forth its glory. Learn, then, from what takes place 
in the Great World ‘‘unconsciously”’ what must be done in the little 
world by the conscious will of him who would be free. 

“In the beginning this [manifested world] was non-existent. 
Thence, verily, the existent arose. That made its own self. Where- 
fore is it called the self-made. Now that self-made verily is essence, 
for only when a man attains to the essence is he filled with blessedness. 
For who could live, who could breathe, if that blessedness were not 
in the quintessence [of the heart]? For it is that which causes 
blessedness. - 

“Ror when a man finds fearless reliance in that which no eye can 
see, which transcends all selves, which cannot be defined, and which 
needs no support—then has he ceased from fear. Whereas, should a 
man make were it but a stomach? within It—then fear arises for him. 
This is ever a terror for him who knows and ponders upon it. 

‘For thus says the scripture: ‘From terror of That the wind blows, 
from terror the sun rises.’’’® 

And again: 

“The whole emanated universe trembles in Its Breath, That is the 
Great Terror, an upraised thunderbolt. They who know it, become 
immortal.” 

For no man can flee from the Self, no man can escape from his 
conscience. The Law enfolds him in his own doings, from which there 
is no escape until he takes refuge with that Law. As the King-Psalmist 


says: 


1 Kathopanishad, Adhy4aya i, Valli ii. 15-24. 

2 This expression is given up by the commentators and translators. I would suggest that it may 
mean the most simple organism, which modern science affirms to be little else than a sac or stomach. 
The trained seers and initiates of old were familiar with such primary organisms as¢ra/ly. 

8 Taittiriyakopantshad, Valli i, Anuvaka viii. 1. 

4 Kathopanishad, Adhyaya ii, Valli vi. 2. 
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“Whither shall I go from thy spirit? or whither shall I flee from 
thy presence? 

“If ILascend up into heaven, thou art there: if I make my bed in 
hell, behold, thou art there also.’’? 

For: 

“That which is down here in a man and that which is over there in 
the sun, both are one. 

“He who thus knows, on leaving this sphere, first passes into the 
food-self, thence into the life-self, thence into the sense-self, thence 
into the mind-self, thence into the self of blessedness, and identifying 
himself with the spheres beyond, experiencing what he wills,’ assum- 
ing whatsoever form he desires, he sings this hymn: 

“<«Havu, havu, havu! Food am I, food am I, food am I! I am the 
food-eater, the food-eater, the food-eater! I blend them, I blend them, 
I blend them!*® I am the First-born of Righteousness. Before the 
gods was I in the centre of the Immortal. He who gives me, verily he 
preserves me. I consume him as food, who consumes food. 

““T have flooded the world, I the Golden Light. So even does he 
who thus knows.’’’* 

He who has thus conquered, who has become the First-born of 
Righteousness, who verily is a Twice-born (Dvija), a true Knower of 
the Highest (Brahma-vid), he verily is: 

“The [true] Sun in the Highest—[for] thus stands the doctrine, 
and thus the exposition thereof. 

“In the beginning this was non-existent. The non-existent then 
became existent. It developed. It turned into an Egg. It lay for the 
measure of acycle. It broke in twain. The halves were one of silver, 
the other of gold. 

“Thence was born the Sun. When he was born shouts of joy 
arose.”’® ’ 

Here we have the whole story of the spiritual evolution in man. 
The darkness of the soul before it begins to long for final release, for 
true wisdom. The alchemical separation of the subtle from the fixed, 
of the higher from the lower, of Spirit from Matter, and the birth of 
the unclouded Mind, the Son of Righteousness. Only when the Master 
is born do all the Powers rejoice and a mighty shout of gladness rends 
the universe. Aye: 

“In Him, heaven, earth and the interspace are woven, and the 
sensory with all the life-currents. Know Him alone as the Self; away 
with other words. He is the Bridge to Immortality. 


1 Psalms, cxxxix. 7, 8. 

2 Lit., “eating whatever food he desires.”’ 

8 That is to say, I am object (food) and subject (food-eater) and Iam the union of both object 
and subject, the one consciousness. 

4 Taittivriyakopantshad, Valli iii, Anuvaka x. 4-6. 

5 Chhandogyopanishad, Prapathaka iii, Khanda i. 1-3. 
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“There [in the heart ] where the currents (NAdis) meet, like spokes 
in a nave, He moves about within, becoming manifold. Chanting 
the ‘Om,’ thus meditate on Him. May all blessing attend you to cross 
beyond the darkness! 

“He the all-wise, the all-knowing, to whom is all the glory in the 
world, He is the Self, established in the shining city of the Highest, 
in the quintessence [in the heart]. 

‘He is ensheathed within the sensory, is ruler of the envelope of 
the life-currents, and finally rests in [the outer sheath of} nutriment. 
It is by meditating on the heart, that the wise by their knowledge 
behold that Blessed Immortal Form which shines forth [to their sight ]. 

“The knot in the heart is loosed, all doubts are solved, and all 
deeds (Karma) perish, when a man once sees the vision of that which 
is both high and low. 

“In the highest golden envelope dwells the passionless, partless 
one, the Highest. He is the pure Light of all lights, and that they 
know who know the Self. 

“In that [Light] no sun shines, nor the moon and the stars, nor 
shine those flashings over there, much less this earthly fire. It is 
because of the shining of this Self that all shines after it, by its shining 
that all this is so bright. 

“This, the immortal Highest, is before, the Highest is behind, to 
the right hand and to the left, gone forth above and below. The 
Highest is verily all this. It is the best!’’? 

The doctrine is mystic and mysterious, the antipodes of the af- 
parent clearness of modern scientific theories, ‘‘for the gods love mys- 
tery and hate familiarity,” as Rishi Yajnavalkya says in the Brihadaran- 
yaka. And yet again more mysteriously than ever: 

“There, in the quintessence, within the heart, dwells the [true] 
Man (Purusha), of the nature of mind, immortal, resplendent like gold. 

“There, above the palate, like a breast-nipple it hangs—that is the 
Womb of Indra.? 

“There, where the ends of the hair start, having passed through 
the skull, chanting ‘Bhth,’ he is supported in Fire; chanting ‘Bhuvah,’ 
in Water; chanting ‘Stvah,’ in the Sun; chanting ‘Mahah,’ in the 
Highest. 

“He obtains kingship over himself, he obtains lordship over the 


o, of under- 


mind. He becomes lord of speech, of sight, of hearing, 


standing. 

“Thence he becomes that Highest whose body is quintessence, the 
true Self, that sports in life, of blissful mind, immortal, in perfect 
peace.”* 


1 Mundakopanishad, Mundaka ii, Khanda ii. 5-11. 
2 The “ Astral’? Fire. 
8 Taitliriyakopanishad, Valli i, Anuvika vi. 1, 2. 
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And yet once again, to finally remind us of the nature of true Self- 
reliance, reliance on the Self—that Self which: 

“Does not age with the age of the body, nor is it killed with the 
wounding of the body. That is the true city of the Highest. In it all 
desires are contained. It is the Self, sinless, ageless, deathless, grief- 
less, hungerless and thirstless, willing the True, desiring the True.”’! 

G. R. S. MEAD. 


The Hiddle of the Aniberse.’ 
(Concluded from p. 248.) 

W* have now to consider the new, constructive part of Mr. 

Fawcett’s work. Chapters I and II have been already alluded 
to. They clear the ground and lay bare the solid rock on which our 
Theory of the Universe must rest, by a trenchant and searching criti- 
cism of the current forms of materialism on the basis of their own 
assumptions. Under this analysis, materialism in all its phases shows 
itself even less capable of yielding a satisfactory rationale of our expe- 
rience than either theism or idealism. 

Having thus cleared the ground, we next confront one of the basic 
problems of philosophy, as well as of psychology—the question whether 
our actual, present experience, as we know it, does or does not imply 
the existence of an individual subject distinct from states of consciousness. 

The points in question are two: 

(a) As against Hume and his followers, the question is whether or 
no our actual experience can be explained as a mere series of states of 
consciousness, following each other in endless flux, but each distinct 
from its forerunner and its successor, and not implying a subject or 
knower whose these states are and in whom they arise and pass away. 

(6) As against Hegel and the Germans, the question is whether 
this subject, as revealed in our actual experience, is universal or indivi- 
dual; 7.¢., whether our experience, as known, implies a distinct indi- 
vidual subject for each human being (to confine our enquiry to man 
alone for the present); or whether a single universal subject, one for 
all men, is adequate as an explanation of our experience. 

These problems are very thoroughly and convincingly dealt with 
by the author, who establishes as to (a) that our experience as we know 
it implies and involves a subject distinct from states of consciousness; 
and as to (4) that the subject as revealed is primarily individual. 

As corollaries to this enquiry, he shows (a) that the subject as 
established is spzr7/ua/, z.e., of the same essential nature as conscious- 


1 Chhandogyopantshad, Prapathaka viii, Khanda i. 5. 
2 By E. D. Fawcett; published by Edward Arnold, Bedford Street, Strand. Price 145. 
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ness; (6) that as prius the subject is, guoad nos, nothing,” z.e., it is 
essentia not existentia—a conclusion harmonizing thoroughly with the 
Eastern teachings. 

For the details of the argument, the student must turn to the book 
itself, as space precludes more than a brief summary of results. 

Chapter IV.attacks the great crux of all idealist theories—External 
Perception. In other words, it attempts an answer to the questions: 
Whence come our perceptions of an external world? Why, seeing 
that these perceptions have been proved to be simply states of our own 
subjects, do we come to have them zz the order and fashion that they 
arise ? 

So far the universe has only a subjective existence; all our expe- 
rience, our sensations and perceptions, are no more than states of 
consciousness 7 and foy the individual subject. We have thus far a 
pure subjective idealism; and as yet no ground has been shown for the 
“common-sense” belief in a universe independent of, and existing 
apart from, the zzdzvidual subject. If we stop here, science and evolu- 
tion are a dream; the universe begins abruptly in the consciousness of 
the individual. Yet, when once established in consciousness, the 
priority of the universe to the individual inevitably suggests itself. 
Astronomy, ecology, biology, all demand the existence of antecedents 
long before the appearance of the individual human consciousness, in 
which, as we have seen, the world hangs. 

And, again, there is the problem of the organism—one object 
(z.e., state of consciousness) among the crowd of other states which 
make up the object-side of my total consciousness. But that one, the 
organism, stands in closer relations with the maintenance and phases 
of my. consciousness than any other. How comes this? If I fire a 
bullet through a box, I remain conscious; but if I drive one through 
my head, all the reality I know, head and of¢her objects, together with all 
the ‘‘mental” side of my consciousness, disappears at once. 

If I cut a loaf in two, the process may be interpreted as merely phenomenal 
sundering of what was itself merely a phenomenon. But if I cut the throat of the 
object I call Brown’s body, an alien consciousness, to wit, Brown, is snuffed out, and 


the conection of this latter event with the phenomena taking place in my subject 
must receive quite special treatment. 


Thus subjective idealism fails in these most important aspects to 
meet our demands; and while the objective idealism of Shankara and 
Hegel evades or solves most of the difficulties that have been raised, 
both alike fail to give a completely satisfactory solution of this problem 
of External Perception. 

We start from this point: states of consciousness appear in my 
subject. But we all believe (and acf on the belief) that, beyond the 
sphere of my subject, there are states of consciousness upheld in o/her 
subjects. How came I by this belief? How do I now justify it? We 
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obtained it by association furthered by heredity, and yielding its result 
without any need for voluntary inference. How do I justify the belief? 
By induction on the lines of Mill’s Complete Method. But this belief, 
if valid, rests upon a basis which will carry us far. It involves 7z/ference 
from changes in our own states of consciousness to changes taking 
place deyond its sphere. In other words, the argument from causality 
is transcendently valid. And along this line of argument, we must at 
last reach the conclusion that the noumena of Kant, not a noumenon, 
but a plurality of noumena, are really proven. And to what does this 
lead? 

Now we have already seen that the zvumena which compose the 
world about us cannot be the “atoms” of “matter” of which modern 
science makes so much, nor even the ether, of which, according to 
some, those atoms really consist. Nor will any similar theory work, 
however much we etherealize or subtilize either ‘‘matter” or ‘‘atoms,” 
so long as ‘matter’ and ‘‘atoms” are regarded as o¢her than, alien in 
essence to, consciousness. Nor can we rest content with an ‘unknow- 
able,” or any other form of noumenal saz7d, which, however regarded, 
will always land us in ceaseless contradictions. 

Hence the only solution left open is a monadology. These, ‘“nou- 
ether,” ‘“‘matter,”’ 
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mena” composing the world about us, these ‘“‘atoms, 
must consist of monads, t.¢., centres of consciousness, actual or potential. 

And this is the solution advanced by Mr. Fawcett in Chapter V, in 
which a preliminary sketch of the theory is given, and many of the 
difficulties and problems in the way are most ably dealt with and cleared 
away. The metaphysical difficulties especially are admirably treated; 
but we cannot now enter into detail. Suffice to say, that in the author's 
hands, the doctrine of monads proves itself an adequate solution of the 
Riddle of the Universe. 

Moreover, the student of the Secret Doctrine will find that this 
doctrine gives the only clue to much that is obscure and unintelligible 
in the metaphysics of that work. 

And further, upon these lines we are forced to conclude that the 
individual subjects, the monads, are the manifestation of a universal 
subject, which, as frvzus of manifestation, is best termed the meta- 
conscious. 

This part of the subject is elaborated in Chapters VI and VII, a 
preliminary classification of the various grades of subjectivity traversed 
by the monads in the process of their evolution or self-unfoldment 
being attempted in the latter. A discussion of these topics in detail 
would lead us too far; but the most striking feature of the exposition is 
the clearness with which it points to Occultism and the mystic schools 
as the direct and logical outcome of an adequate solution of the Riddle 
of the Universe. 

Chapter VIII is devoted toa consideration of the problem of pessi- 
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mism, showing that the only possible answer to the terrible indictment 
which pessimism brings against the world-process lies in the persistence 
of the individual—a topic which is specially dealt with in Chapter IX. 
All the materialist theories, of course, deny the persistence of the 
individual subject, as such, after the disintegration of the organism in 


association with which we have recognized its existence. But even 
the idealist systems are equally barren in this respect. But it is other- 
wise with a monadology such as Mr. Faweett’s. Palingenesis is then 
the universal law. Every monad is in its very nature eternal; its very 
existence implies its continued self-unfoldment; the entire world-pro- 
cess is naught but the life-history of the monadic host. And, as the 
subject, the individual subject in a man, is merely a monad in the self- 
conscious stage of unfoldment, it follows that man is essentially im- 
mortal as an individual. 

Further, the human subject, like every other monad, evolves and 
has evolved through palingenesis. This gives us the doctrine of re- 
incarnation as a fundamental truth of this philosophy. That of karma 
follows as a corollary; for karma is merely the mode of action and re- 
action of the monads z7/er se. 

And this doctrine of reincarnation, having been shown valid 
deductively, is further strongly evidenced by inductive proofs, which 
are ably discussed in Chapter X. 

Thus Mr. Fawcett’s work has a very special importance for Theo- 
sophists, in that it formulates in systematic form a purely rational 
philosophy in which the three fundamental tenets of Theosophy stand 
out as main pillars and rest upon a sure foundation of philosophic 
analysis. For in his metaconscious we find the spiritual unity of all 
existence, while reincarnation and karma follow as direct corollaries 
of his fundamental conceptions. 

But what is the meaning of the universe? Why does it exist? The 
answer is suggested in the concluding chapter of the work. It may be 
shortly stated as the realization of the ideal of Deity as a synthesis 
of conscious interpenetrative individuals. Broadly this seems to me to 
coincide with the Eastern views. It is a standpoint which in connec- 
tion with what has gone before enables us to synthesize in an organic 
unity the detached standpoints of atheism, pantheism, theism, and 
agnosticism alike. For the atheistic standpoint is identical with the 
view taken of the metaconscious as prvius of a// evolution. Pantheism 
fits in that of the Deity revealed in individuated monads, while theism 
is the view of the Absolute as result, the sublime Being, the zdentity in 
difference of the final goal, who completes the circle. Lastly agnosticism 
holds good of the metaconscious in so far as not yet revealed—of the 
unmanifested background when silence must reign supreme. 

There is much more of great interest in Mr. Fawcett’s book, of 
which a great deal might be said. But the limits of a mere review 
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have been almost passed already, so such points must be reserved for 
future discussion. 

In conclusion, I may express a sincere hope that every real student 
of Theosophy will read and study this work and so familiarize himself 
with the philosophical basis upon which all our thinking must proceed. 
Not, it is true, that every earnest worker needs to be a metaphysician; 
but because the more thorough and clear we can each make our in- 
tellectual grasp, the better can we work for the good of all. Intellect 
is not our final goal, far from it; but intellect is a most effective tool to 
work with, especially in the present phase of human history. Hence 
my strong recommendation of the present work as exceedingly useful 
to the student, even with all the limitations imposed by its avowed 


scope and chosen standpoint. 
B. K. 


Science and the Esoteric Philosophn. 
AN ENLIGHTENED VIEW OF EVOLUTION. 
N Zhe Contemporary Review for December, 1893, is an article by 

Emma Marie Caillard, entitled, ‘Man in the Light of Evolution,” 
which evinces a most refreshing freedom from bigotry both scientific 
and religious. The views held by evolutionists are distinguished into 
two classes, as follows: (1) Those who hold the position thus sum- 
marized by Wallace: 

Although, perhaps, nowhere distinctly formulated, his [Darwin’s] whole argu- 
ment tends to the conclusion that man’s entire nature, and all his faculties, 
whether moral, intellectual, or spiritual, have been derived from their rudiments in 
the lower animals, in the same manner and by the same general laws as his physical 
structure has been derived. 

(2) Those who believe in man’s physical derivation from lower 
forms of life, yet regard him as possessing faculties not thus to be 
accounted for—something superadded at some unknown stage of his 
career. It may be noted, in passing, that the physical body of man is 
in reality only that part of him which happens, for the moment, to be 
discernible by the two senses of sight and touch, all the rest of man’s 
nature being regarded as ultra-physical. Suclia distinction is obviously 
not appropriate to the question under discussion, and it is absurd to 
frame separate laws for portions of man’s organism so unwarrantably 
divided. Our author, speaking of the strange relation between soul 
and body imagined by believers in the narrow ecclesiastical interpreta- 
tion of Genesis, says: 

Were it not for our fatal habit of endeavouring to reconcile the letter of Scrip- 
ture with scientific facts by suggesting that the writers of the sacred books, and 
especially the writers of the Old Testament, really meant something quite different 


from what they said, . . . the first chapter of Genesis would lead us to a more 
reverent, a more elevating, and a more philosophical conception of the relation- 
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ship between body and soul—nay, between spirit and matter—than this. For what 
we there find represented is the fact of the spiritual evolution of the Universe, told 
in simple language indeed, and containing no scientific record of observed phe- 
nomena, but embodying clearly . . . the central and eternal truth that the 
power of constructive change, of self-development, through which cosmos grew 
out of chaos, was due to the communicated life of the Divine Spirit. 


The universal presence of an intelligent and vital spirit is recog- 
nized in the following words: 


Where all lives with a spiritual life, the soul of man is not the exemplification 
of a new life, or the appearance of a new agent, but a different and higher mani- 
festation of the same life, and a more intense and personal activity of the same 
agent. And in an order where matter is the universal expression of spirit, man 
is not a “link” between what is already united, but a fuller and more complete 
expression of the one by the other than is afforded by inorganic, or by vegetable, or 
by animal (as distinguished from human) existence. 


The author goes on to say that, in her theory, the spiritual life 
supposed by the second class of evolutionists above mentioned to be 
communicated to man at a particular stage in the growth of his animal 
form, ‘‘was the moulding power from the beginning of those ‘lower 
forms,’ which would ultimately become man.” The Fall of Man and 
the Redemption are stated to be an expression of the fact that man’s 
independent will and intelligence caused him to go wrong and subject 
himself to the power of the senses, which subsequently became his 
slave through the power of the divine will acting in him. 

The goal of man’s evolution, the perfect type of manhood, is Christ. He exists 
and has always existed potentially in the race and in the individual, equally before 


as after His visible Incarnation, equally in the millions of those who do not, as in 
the far fewer millions of those who do, bear His name. 


THE SMALLER THE KNOWLEDGE, THE EXACTER THE SCIENCE. 

Edward Carpenter, in his ‘‘ Modern Science—a Criticism,” discusses 
the singular circumstance that those departments of Nature, about 
which science professes to be most certain, are precisely those about 
which it knows least. The professed method of science is to first 
observe phenomena and then induce laws therefrom; but unfortu- 
nately these phenomena are, in all cases where they can be brought 
under close observation, far too complex and various to admit of such 
an induction being made. It is only in regions remote from observa- 
tion, therefore, that the observed phenomena are few enough to allow 
themselves to be classified; and consequently it is in these regions that 
the most rigid law is found to prevail. For example, Astronomy is 
regarded as the most exact of the physical sciences, and upon it 
Carpenter remarks as follows: 


Now, does it not seem curious that Astronomy—the study of the heavenly 
bodies, which are the most distant from us of all bodies, and most difficult to 
observe—should yet be the most perfect of the sciences? Yet the reason is obvious. 
Astronomy is the most perfect science, because we know least about it—because our 
ignorance of the actual phenomena is most profound. Situated, in fact, as we are, 
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on a speck in space, with our observations limited to periods of time which, com- 
pared with the stupendous flights of the stars, are merely momentary and evanes- 
cent, we are somewhat in the position of a mole surveying a railway track and the 
flight of locomotives.! 


Then there is the familiar example of gases, liquids, and solids, 
about the first of which science is most certain, and most doubtful 
about the last. Gases are mostly invisible, and their physical conditions 
hard to study; hence any hypothesis about them is the less easily con- 
tradicted by facts. Solids, however, present to our observation a huge 
mass of phenomena, which refuse to be easily classified, and our posi- 
tion with regard to them therefore remains the more agnostic. Of 
gases we can take a bird’s-eye view, and there appear no details to 
confuse our survey of the broad outlines. But the details are there all 
the same, and if we could see them they would contravene our sketchy 
generalizations just as effectually as they do in the case of solids. We 
should do well, in this connection (to misapply a familiar quotation), 
‘to study the voidness of the seeming full, the fulness of the seeming 
void.” ‘This tendency to try and make facts conform to some easy 
generalization of our own is not confined to scientists. Many students 
of occult correspondences try to elaborate hard and fast schemes of 
classification, and fail ingloriously on account of some obstinate ex- 
ception. Exactitude in such a scheme would be a proof of its falsity. 


ANALYSIS OF Par? III, Vou. I, oF ‘THE SECRET DOCTRINE” 
(continued). 
LV.—TIs Gravitation a Law? (continued). 

The latter half of this section is not easy to analyze, on account of 
the digressions it contains. The writer states that, in order that 
Occultists may gain their point (that natural forces in general, and in 
particular those concerned in gravitation, are the outcome of intelligent 
individualities acting through matter), it is necessary to examine the 
credentials of gravitation. Going back, for this purpose, to the origin 
of the theory, we find that it originated in views identical with those of 
Occultists. In Zhe Atheneum for Jan. 26th, 1867, it is shown that 
Newton derived his knowledge of the subject from Bohme, who, 
according to Zhe Secret Doctrine, was ‘‘the nursling of the Nirmana- 
kayas, who watched over and guided him”; and who, as 7he Atheneum 
writer says, dealt with the inner nature of gravitation and of other 
forces, such as electricity. 

Thus the theory of gravitation was not materialistic in its origin, 
but has since become so in the minds of scientists who could not 
perceive Bohme’s inner meaning. The day is approaching when an 
absolute reform will be demanded in the theories about gravitation, 
and the word ‘‘attraction” will have to be banished from scientific 
vocabularies. But no reform will be effectual that does not imply a 


1 Civilization—its Cause and Cure, p. 60. 
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recognition of the claims of Occultism and Alchemy, which study the 
perceiver as well as the perceived. 

Thus, it is no use for scientists to revive Kepler’s idea that the sun 
is a huge magnet, unless they also accept Kepler’s more essential ideas 
as to the part played by ‘‘spirits” in the cosmical processes. These 
essential ideas are, however, the very ones they have made up their 
minds to reject, so they will find their theories insufficient. Newton 
himself found the necessity of postulating ‘‘an intelligent and all- 
powerful Being,” to account for the imperfections of his theory; but 
thereis no reason why such a Being, though intelligent, should be all- 
powerful. Laplace substituted for it “‘motion,” but erred in making 
that motion a blind force, as do our modern scientists. The existence 
of intelligent Beings or “gods” should be granted, if reasoning in a 
vicious circle is to be avoided. Kepler admitted them, and his ideas, 
weeded from theology, are purely occult. 


V.—The Theories of Rotation in Science. 

Closely associated with the theory of gravitation, in its universal 
aspect, are the theories as to the origin of rotation in the sidereal 
bodies. In order to establish a right on behalf of Occultism to urge 
its own views on this subject, the writer of Zhe Secret Doctrine proceeds 
to examine the views of her opponents, the scientists, which, as usual, 
are found to be characterized more by extreme multiplicity and diversity 
than by any other qualities. It is obvious that at the outset the same 
difficulty would arise here as in other problems of physics, with regard 
to the primary cause of motion in matter; for matter is, by definition, 
something inert and totally devoid of vzs viva, and is, therefore, unable 
to generate motion of any kind by itself. The only alternative is to 
postulate an immaterial producer of motion. The writer claims to 
have counted in a few hours thirty-nine contradictory hypotheses as 
to the cause of rotation, some of which are given. She remarks: 

The writer is no Astronomer, no Mathematician, no Scientist; but was obliged 
to examine these errors in defence of Occultism, in general, and what is still more 
important, in order to support the Occult Teachings concerning Astronomy and 
Cosmology. Occultists were threatened with terrible penalties for questioning 
scientific truths. But now they feel braver; Science is less secure in its ‘“‘impreg- 
nable” position than they were led to expect, and many of its strongholds are built 
on very shifting sands. 

So many are the deviations among the heavenly bodies from 
their strict theoretical programme, as proved by the confessions of 
astronomers themselves, of which samples are given in this chapter, 
that the writer may well say: 

The law of gravity, however, seems to be becoming an obsolete law in starry 
heaven. At any rate, those long-haired sidereal Radicals, called comets, appear to 
be very poor respecters of the majesty of that law, and to beard it quite impudently. 

: A comet whose tail defies the law of gravity right in the Sun’s face can 
—s be credited with obeying that law. De ib, 1A Wate Sm 
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Endia and the Theosophical Society. 
[A Letter translated from the Hindi. } : 


O W. Q. Judge and those that attempt to revive the much neg- 
lected and now forgotten Aryan religion. I salute and state as 
follows: 

I have read with much delight and satisfaction the translation ot 
your address, “To my Brahman Friends in India,’ and thank you 
heartily for the same. 

After being thoroughly acquainted with the objects and the rules 
of the Theosophical Society, I have come to the conclusion that the 
Society has girded up its loins to revive the Great Brahma Vidya, by 
virtue of which this Bharata Varsha was always considered to be the 
best and most sacred of all lands, and by virtue of which the Rishis 
and Munis became the Knowers of all Times (the present, past, and 
future) and Space, and the authors of many philosophies—the Vidya, 
by the practice of which different powers appear of their own accord 
on the way, but are not earnestly or eagerly sought for. 

It is this Brahma Vidya that imparted spiritual strength to the 
Brahmans, force of arms to the Kshatriyas. It is this Vidya that 
enabled the persons of old to survey the whole world, nay, the Great 
Cosmos itself, without the aid of material telescope or magnifying glass. 
If there is any ‘‘tree of all gifts” (Kalpa Vriksha), then it is the Vidya. 
It is the diamond with seven facets of compound colours, and it is 
(Kama Dhuk) the ‘cow that fulfils all desires.” 

With the neglect of this Vidya, spiritual power, muscular strength, 
beauty and splendour, nobleness of mind, toleration, age and good 
fortune, have also disappeared—and that, in spite of the existence of 
this Knowledge and other Shastras accessory to it. 

It would be egregious flattery to say that the people of Hindtstan 
are merely wanting in animation. In truth the state of India looks 
more dismal and heartrending than the funeral fields covered with piles 
of lifeless corpses. It is daily and gradually sinking deeper and deeper 
beneath the water of oblivion. The power of my voice falls short and 
my tongue fails in chanting the continual praise of those Rishis and 
Mahatmas by whose unbounded kindness and unlimited compassion 
for suffering humanity and degenerated and degraded India, the seed 
of Brahma Jhanam has once more been sown within the beds of the 
Theosophical flower garden. It is within the power of this Society 
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alone to regenerate India from its present hopeless condition. It is also 
sincerely hoped that with the spread of the Theosophical knowledge 
in India, this sacred land will once more attain its former grandeur. 
And this it assuredly will do if the Brahmans and other twice-born 
races devote their life and souls to carrying out the Theosophical 
work; if they teach their sons that Brahma Vidya alone can fructify 
the Mantra Shastras and Astrology, without the knowledge of which 
physical science in all its branches becomes simply useful for material 
purposes. 

They should sow the seed of Brahma Vidya in the hearts of their 
. children, for this alone is able to revive the knowledge of the much 
esteemed Shastras of Mantra Vidya and Jyotisha, so that these may 
come into their proper use. People ignorant of this secret do not 
believe in our Shastras, and call them false and useless. 

Can the holy and sacred Mantrams express their sublime occult 
influence in hearts not purified by the fires of initiation and not 
lightened by the flame of Brahma Vidya? No, ten thousand times no. 
If it is considered without any prejudice then it will be found that the 
Gupta Vidya alone is able to impart success, because everything exists 
now as it did before, except the Gupta Vidya. 

The same sun, the same moon, the same stars, nay, the same 
elements, exist as before, but it is only Brahma Vidya that has dis- 
appeared under the veil of ignorance. In proof whereof look at the 
state the country and its people have come to. 

The Theosophical Society will rescue the Science from danger and 
make it comprehensible to those who deserve it. May its unselfish 
desire bear fruits to the utmost extent, and may Bharata Varsha gain 
the prosperity that it had once before—such is my humble and constant 
prayer. ; 

It is quite a mistake to fancy that the object of the Theosophical 
Society is to spread Buddhism in India. All doubts on such points can 
at once be removed by correspondence with the Society. 

Your best friend and devoted well wisher, 
(Pandit) ArMARAM VEDANTIN. 


The Horse Gods. 
[A Paper read before the Blavatsky Lodge, T. S.] 

EFORE the Christian religion had succeeded in covering the face 

of the western world, there reigned a religion in the north 
which is known now by the name of the Asa faith—for the Gods who 
were reverenced then were called the Atsir. This faith is in many 
ways analogous to the Hindt religious system; or, rather, the cos- 
mogony and anthropogony of both bear close resemblance to one 
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another. The record of these Norse Gods has been preserved for us 
principally in Icelandic literature, in poem and song, formerly orally 
transmitted, and latterly written. The writing of the myths and mys- 
teries seems to have been resorted to only when the knowledge was 
fading out of the minds of the people and there was danger of the tra- 
ditions being altogether lost and the people falling into savagery. It is 
therefore from the two Eddas that we get the bulk of our information 
concerning the Gods of the Norsemen. Their religion seems to have 
been a purely indigenous faith, not an importation, nor the religion of 
conquerors imposed on the conquered. Apparently there was no artifi- 
cial boundary between the most wise king and the most simple warrior, 
except the natural difference of superior power of mind and body. 
Their bond of union seems to have been that kind of fellowship which 
exists amongst men of one clan; and the Gods were not—in the earlier 
days at least—regarded as existing entirely apart from men as beings 
to be feared and worshipped, but rather as friends to be loved and 
reverenced. Indeed, in the beginnings of the race the god-folk walked 
the earth, and the great leaders of the people were direct descendants 
of the Gods. Thus we find mention made of those who were of the 
god-folk and those who were of the king-folk and those who were of 
the men-folk; distinctions being thus made between various stages of 
development in the same race. 

The Norse Gods were neither omnipotent nor eternal; for though 
Odin, Honir and Lodur created men, yet they were themselves created 
and doomed in time to pass away when the great day Ragnarok, the 
Gétterdammerung, the Twilight of the Gods, should come. 

First came the creation or evolution of the universe and worlds, 
just as in the most ancient Hindt scripture, the Rig Veda, it is said: 

Who knows from whence this manifold creation sprang? The Gods themselves 
came later into being. 

In the beginning there were two worlds, regions or Lokas. In the 
south was hot, fiery Muspel, and in the north cold, dark Niflheim, with 
the fountain Hvergelmir in its midst, where the Dragon Nidhégg 
dwells. Between these two worlds was the yawning chasm, Ginunga- 
gap, void and still as the windless air. Out of the north, from its 
hidden fountain, flowed ice-cold venom-streams. Out of the south 
came sparks from Muspel; and the heat of the sparks met the frozen 
stream in Ginungagap. Then the frost drops were quickened by the 
heat of Muspel sparks, and Jotun Ymir came into being, which pro- 
duced from itself a race of evil Jotuns or Giants. With Ymir came to 
life the Cow Audhumla, who nourished him with her milk. Then the 
cow licked the salt rime-clumps, and there came forth Buri, mighty 
and beautiful. Buri’s son was Bor, and Bor was the father of Odin, 
Vili and Ve. And Odin is the father of the bright and beautiful AXsir, 
the Gods of heaven and earth. 
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Then the sons of Bor slew the giant Ymir, and all the race of 
giants was drowned in his blood except one, from whom a new race of 
giants sprang. The sons of Bor now appear as creators, and began 
their work by making the earth and the sea and the sky and the clouds 
from the dead body of the Jotun Ymir. Around about the earth they 
made the deep sea to flow, and upon its utmost strand they suffered the 
new race of Jotuns to take up their dwelling, that being apparently the 
limit of the sway of the A¥sir. Then in the centre of the earth they 
placed Midgard, while the A{sir or Gods dwelt in Asgard. From earth 
to heaven, from Man-home to God-home, there stretched one solitary 
path. This was the bridge Bifrost, the Trembling Way. But above 
the heaven of the sir is a higher heaven, and in the highest stands 
the imperishable gold-roofed hall, Gimli, brighter than the sun. 

Then they say that the flesh of the dead Ymir bred maggots, and 
the Gods gave them the form and understanding of men, and made 
them to dwell within the earth and the rocks. These were the dwarfs. 
Four of them they appointed to hold up the sky. At the northern 
extremity sat the great Jotun Hresnelgur in the guise of an eagle. 

The most prominent character, and the one best known among the 
Gods, is Odin, the All-father. The epithets applied to him are very 
numerous. We shall, then, do well to consider a little what is meant 
by Odin. First we see him born from a Jotun mother and from a 
father who is, if not self-born, at least a direct emanation from the 
parentless Bor, who is called into being by the tongue and breath of 
the Cow Audhumla. Now in Hindtt mythology this cow is Vach and 
signifies Speech or Sound. In the Gospel of John also we have the 
Logos or Word as first existing in that which is there called the Arché. 
And while the Jotun Ymir is nourished by the milk of the Cow, the 
beautiful Bor is born of her breath. Thus we have the same scheme 
as that which is pointed out to us in Zhe Secret Doctrine, of the two 
opposing principles called Spirit and Matter producing two lines of 
evolution, or, as it were, two classes of beings, which are eventually 
linked by a third in which both play their part and each strives for 
mastery. This third race is that of the man-folk. For, in this system 
of the Norsemen, as in Zhe Secret Doctrine, we find that before man 
existed, there was produced by Nature alone a kind of foundation or 
vehicle which could only develop into man by the action of the Gods, 
The story is told in its naive simplicity and obvious imagery, somewhat 
as follows: 

When the sun first shone on the “Stones of the Hall” the vegetative force 
united with the matter of the primeval giant Ymir, who was filled with the seed 
of life from Audhumla’s milk, and then the ground was overgrown with green 
herbs. 

Thus at this stage there is developed (1) an earthly material body, 
(2) a formative vegetative force. And these two qualities are all that 
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compose the nature and form of Ask and Embla, who are growing 
“like trees,’ when the three Gods, Odin, Lodur, and Honir, find them. 
The Gods propose to make man, and so Lodur endows Ask and Embla 
with his first gift, (3) La or Leeti, or blood, which converts the plant 
into an animal being with voluntary motion. Lodur is thus said to 
fructify the embryo growing upon the World Tree. He then gives his 
second gift, (4) Litr Goda, Prosépon (IIpécwmov), the likeness of the 
Gods, an inner body which causes the outer body to take its appear- 
ance. The Litr is the real body, the outer being its shell. It is this 
Litr or astral body which goes into Hades, and is then the vehicle of 
the man, the other three remaining on earth. It is material, but not of 
the same kind of matter as that which we know with our five senses. 

Then Honir gives his gift (5) Odr, the Latin Mens, the Greek 
Nous (vods), the Ego. This Honir is called the Mire King, Long Leg, 
etc., and all epithets that apply to the stork who walks in the ooze, the 
mud of chaos. He also corresponds to the Spirit of God moving on 
the face of the Waters, for when the fruit (germ) grown on the World 
Tree matures and drops into the mythic pond, it is then brought by 
the winged messenger of the Gods, and, mentally fructified by Honir, 
born into the maternal lap. It is then ready for the next gift, (6) 
which is Odin’s, and this is the Ond, Spirit, and it is this which returns 
to Odin at death. Thus, at death, we have the three lower principles 
left on earth, (1) the material body, (2) the vegetative force, (3) the 
animal force; while the three higher pass into Hades, into the abode 
of Hel, who claims the Litr, and when the second death takes place the 
spirit ascends to its place with Odin. 

From this sketch of the creation, or, rather, development of man 
from the vegetable to the human stage, we can gather some idea of the 
nature of the powers that were symbolized by these three Gods, who 
were most active in the first production of humanity. They seem to 
represent the regents of the three worlds, Astral, Psychic, and Spiri- 
tual; the Material being the product of Jotuns and not of the Gods or 
Afsir. Thus, in his struggle for progress, man is himself the battle 
field wherein the A¥sir and the Jotuns fight continually for supremacy. 
And if a human being, during his earth-life, strives well to attain toa 
knowledge of the Gods and to do according to the nature of the God 
within him, then he passes to the Hall of Odin as one of his comrades 
and fellow warriors, to fight for the Gods in the last day of Ragnarok, 
when the final battle shall take place between the opposing forces. 
Then all barriers are broken down, all chains are loosed and the Fenris 
Wolf, whose open jaws fill the space between heaven and earth, runs 
loose. The Midgard serpent writhes in Jotun rage, and Surtur, sur- 
rounded by flames, rides out at the head of Muspel’s hosts. Heimdal, 
the guardian of the bridge Bifrést, blows on his great horn, the mighty 
Gjallar horn, summoning all the Gods to the last fight. And Gods 
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and Jotuns meet and slay each other. The world is burnt up and all 
vanishes. But ever the seed of the future races and worlds remains, 
and, unmoved above it all, stands the imperishable gold-roofed hall 
Gimli. And though the worlds and the makers of them are destroyed, 
they are again reborn, and so the mind of man in every land and every 
race finds that the limitations of thought are the limitations of the 
Gods; and as in thought one can neither think of an absolute begin- 
ning nor end, neither can one think of endless eternity. The nearest 
approach to expression of the truth seems to be given in similar forms 
of evolution by in-breathing and out-breathing, in the many myths of 
the many world religions. 

But to return to Odin. Sometimes he stands for the Logos, or 
Brahma, for the two other aspects of the trinity of Odin, Vili and Ve, 
seem to disappear, and Odin appears alone, just as we have Brahma, 
Vishnu and Shiva the three aspects of the great Brahman, or the later 
Christian trinity. Odin, Vili and Ve are translated as Spirit, Will, and 
Holiness, and correspond exactly to Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva, the 
Creator, the Preserver and the Destroyer, for Spirit quickens, Will 
arranges and Holiness destroys evil and error. 

The trinity only appear prominently in the period of creation; in 
the later days it is Odin alone who stands as the All-father. But 
besides this exalted aspect, there are other views of Odin as a God 
somewhat like the Jewish Jehovah, with fierce and violent characteris- 
tics; though there is no record that Odin was ever represented in as 
black colours as Jehovah in the Scriptures of the Jews. This is 
probably because the Asa faith was supplanted by Christianity before 
the people had become so corrupt as the Jews were apparently from 
the beginning, for truly man makes his gods in his own image, and a_ 
people naturally credits its God with the qualities it most respects. 

It seems likely that besides the cosmic power symbolized under this 
name, there may have been also a great adept who, in that land, was 
known by that name. In Zhe Secret Doctrine (ii. 423) Madame Bla- 
vatsky speaks of Odin as one of the thirty-five great Buddhas of Con- 
fession. ‘One of the earliest, indeed; for the continent to which he 
and his race belonged is also one of the earliest.” She tells us that he 
and his race belong to the time when the ice-bound region of the north 
was a tropical land, and a continent extended where now the sea holds 
sway. That this is no wild dream may be at least suggested by the 
actual discovery at the present day of fossil remains of tropical vegeta- 
tion in Iceland and thereabouts. 

This light thrown by H. P. Blavatsky on the antiquity of the Asa 
faith, perhaps helps us to understand why there is so much freshness 
and vigour and joy and youth in these old legends, for they tell of a 
race in its youth and vigour, full of life and hope. And this is not in 
any way opposed to the idea that they had of fate. The three Norns 
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who sit by the fountain Urdar in Midgard dispense the fates of men, 
and their decrees cannot be changed; they are Urthur, Verthandi and 
Skuld, the Past, the Present and the Future, and correspond to the 
three kinds of Karma, Kriyamana, Sanchita and Prarabdha, that being 
created, that being stored, and that being matured; or the sowing of 
the seed, the germination of the grain and the ripening of the harvest. 
But this is not simply blind fatalism, and is well expressed in the 
words spoken by Brynhild the Valkyrie to Sigurd, when he has ridden 
through the circle of fire on the peak of Hindfell, and waked her from 
her long sleep of ages. 


Know thou, most mighty of men, that the Norns shall order all, 
And yet without thine helping shall no whit of their will befall. 


Man is thus the agent through whom the will of the Master is 
done, and his right action is necessary to the perfect action of destiny, 
and when he fails the world falls back into confusion and chaos. 

The Norns nourish the great World Tree Ygdrasil with water from 
the Urdar fountain, which is at one of its roots. Another root is in 
Jotunheim, where is another fountain, Hvergelmir. Here sits the wise 
Jotun Mimer, and here is kept the eye of Odin, which he pledged 
when he drank at the fountain of knowledge, and which is guarded by 
Mimer. The name Mimer signifies the knowing, and is cognate with 


, 


the Latin root of our word ‘‘memory.” So it seems that Mimer typi- 
fies the knowledge of the Past, Present, and Future, and the Norns are 
more nearly connected with the Jotun than with the Asa. They also 
hold the knowledge of all events and destinies. But, though they have 
knowledge they have not power of choice nor any hope. They must 
act according to the law, they cannot start new causes nor alter the 
causes that have been set in motion; they are the Karmic Lipika, and 
are more cold and relentless (because helpless) than any Sphinx. So, 
too, in Zhe Secret Doctrine we are told that Man alone can set new 
causes at work, and here we find the man-making A¥sir creating and 
fashioning, fighting and upholding their creation, while behind them 
is ever the Great Fire-God Surtur, whose home is Muspelheim. Above 
all is Gimli, the imperishable. 

What is the meaning of this Mimer who sits by the Well of Know- 
ledge, and these terrible Norns so dreaded by the timid, and simply 
respected, but not feared, by the God-born? Is it that the scheme of 
fate is woven from the beginning to the end and is unchangeable to 
the last day of Ragnarok? It may be so, but when we look upon all 
these forces, man included, as integral parts of one whole, then we can 
see that what man in his condition of universal mind thinks, that shall 
man in his bodies of flesh act out. But there is no trace to be found 
in the early stories of feeble submission which paralyzes action, but 
rather a bold reliance on the simple justice of a fate that cannot be 
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evaded or turned aside; and this, too, that though a man must bow 
his body to the will of the Norns, because it is the unchangeable fate, 
yet his spirit is free and can rise above his destiny and claim his place 
with All-father Odin, on the strength of his own courage and virtue. 
It seems to be the highest wisdom to act from the highest motive 
known and leave the consequences in the hands of the Norns, who 
fashion all. And what better can we learn to-day? 
R. MACHELL. 
(To be concluded.) 


Jractical Proof of Ae-Embodiment. 


HEOSOPHICAL writers have frequently called attention to the 
great good that would result by the world’s acceptance of the 
tenet of reincarnation. If reincarnation is a fact, as so many Theo- 
sophists believe, every thinker must admit the beneficent effect that 
such a conviction would exert upon a people should they accept it in 
their thoughts and acts. The only sure basis for ethics as a ground- 
work for society is a true conception as to life itself; and if reincarna- 
tion be the rule for humanity, the western peoples, in their ignorance 
of the fact, possess no such basis. To prove that reincarnation is 
the rule, then, is the Theosophist’s self-imposed duty; but in this 
materialistic age there is need for a more practical demonstration of its 
truth than mere inference or argumentative proof, which is frequently 
considered by enquirers as mere speculation or sophistry. For instance, 
we may say that if reincarnation be true it will explain, as no other 
' system can, the equity of the great differences in social station, mental 
equipment, etc. anong men; why frequently a virtuous man ekes out 
a miserable existence in a hovel, while the déauché goes through life 
surrounded by every luxury and comfort; but such @ priori argument 
may be considered as only a ‘‘working hypothesis,” leaving the ques- 
tion to recur: What direct evidences have you of its truth? In answer 
to this challenge, the best thing we can do is to appeal to human ex- 
perience to furnish satisfactory evidence for reincarnation. First, we 
may say that all advanced Occultists remember their past lives, for we 
read in Patanjali’s Yoga Aphorisms (Aph. 39, Book 11): 
When non-covetousness is established there is knowledge of all [former] states 
of existence. 

Unfortunately, however, for us—though doubtless the contrary for 
them—these advanced Occultists are not members of our civilization. 
They are not here to be placed in the witness-box; and as we ourselves 
have not yet become devoid of covetousness, we have yet not reached 
Samma Sambuddha. Nevertheless, there are other persons who, for 
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some cause (such as reincarnating in the same astral body, the pre- 
vious embodiment having been brought to a close prematurely), have 
retained memory of their preceding earth-life, and it is well that 
such cases, whenever they come to notice, should be recorded in our 
magazines. Some children have said that they remembered having 
other parents, but their statements were treated by their relatives as 
mere childhood’s fancies, and ere long the children themselves fell into 
the materialistic ruts of the age. : 

One case in point was that of a boy five years old, living at Omaha, 
Nebraska, who persisted in saying: ‘‘Once I was a boy, and then grew 
up to be a man, and now I am a boy again.” So little attention was 
paid to his odd saying, however, that by this he has probably himself 
forgotten about it. 

A Connecticut youth, now in the T. S., on one occasion, when a 
small boy, remarked: ‘I knew before I was born that it was dangerous 
to throw scissors,” and the rod was not spared and the child spoiled as 
far as past births were concerned. These are but two of the many 
instances where children have been discouraged by their sapient elders 
from confiding such ‘childish fancies.” 

But one of the most remarkable cases of the kind that has come 
to my notice was that of Miss Nettie Davis, of Litchfield, Illinois. I 
can do no better than quote a portion of a letter from an old friend of 
the Davis family, Mrs. Sara C. Scovell, F.T.S. (87, South Morgan Street, 
Chicago, Illinois): 


This story I have from the lips of Nettie’s mother. Although I had heard of 
it at the time it occurred, I had not paid much attention to it, being then young — 
and not much interested in such phenomena; but nine years ago, while on a visit 
to Mrs. Davis at Carthage, Missouri, their present home, she became much in- 
terested in Spiritualistic phenomena, and during our conversations upon the sub- 
ject related all the details of her daughter’s strange ‘“‘hallucinations.” When yet a 
tiny baby, only three months old—of course long before the normal age for talking 
—Nettie was being admired by a Mrs. Southworth, who had just called to see them. 
She had taken the baby up in her armis, and everyone present was astounded at 
hearing the little thing say, as she stroked the fur of the lady’s cape: 

“Is it a kitty?” 

From that time onwards she talked, without ever having been taught—so far 
as her present incarnation is concerned. As she grew older she would frequently 
go into a trance, upon recovery cry to go “home,” saying that hers were not her 
real home nor parents, but that she had just seen her real ones. She described 
her “home” and its surroundings, which were of a different kind from anything 
known to her family; and the toys she spoke of as having been hers were unlike 
anything for sale in that part of the world. Although Mr. Davis was moderately 
wealthy and had always furnished every necessary comfort to his family, yet this 
other ‘‘home’’ Nettie saw in trance seemed to her her only real one, and for a while 
after each vision it was almost impossible to reconcile her to the home her parents, 
brothers and sisters knew to be hers in fact. While attending school her play- 
mates, learning that her trances (thought by them to be fainting-fits) did not 
require the attention of a physician, left her to awaken undisturbed. Later on the 
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trances became fewer, and it was during my visit there, nine years ago, that she 
had, so far as I know, her last one. Her folks—members of the Methodist Church 
—were much worried and at a loss for any explanation of it. 


And now for another remarkable case. 
The following is cut from the Mi/waukee Sentinel of Sept. 25th, 
1892, but appeared shortly before in the S¢. Louis Globe-Democrat: 


HER SECOND LIFE ON EARTH. 


“I see that someone has been telling the Globe-Democrat that he remembers a 
previous life on this earth,” said Isaac G. Foster. ‘I have met several people who 
profess shadowy memories of a previous existence, but the most remarkable case 
I know is that of my daughter. 

“Twelve years ago I resided in Effingham county, Ill. I there buried a 
daughter named Maria, who was just budding into womanhood. The next year 
I removed to Dakota where I have since resided. Nine years ago another daughter 
was born, whom we christened Nellie, but who has always persisted in calling her- 
self Maria. She says the name belongs to her, as we used to call her Maria. Some 
time since I returned to Effingham county to settle up some business, and took 
Nellie with me. She not only recognized the old home, but many people she had 
never seen, but whom my first daughter knew very well. A mile from the old 
home was a school-house where Maria had gone to school. Nellie had never seen 
the school-house, yet she described it accurately. She expressed a desire to visit 
it. I took her there, and she marched straight up to the desk her sister had occu- 
pied, saying: ‘This is mine.’ It seems like the dead come back from the grave, 
but her mother will not have it so. She says that if that is true she has but one 
child and that God gave her two. I do not try to explain it.” 

Had Mrs. Foster been a Theosophist she would, perhaps, on the 
contrary, have felt highly pleased that, owing to the good environment 
furnished by her household, her daughter should have persisted in 
being born there a second time. The case of being reborn within so 
short a time in the same family is peculiar, and I have heard of but 
one other instance. 

As will be observed, both the above cases are presumably those of 
rebirth without intervening Devachan, for, in the first instance, Nettie 
Davis’ former parents, provided she had really seen them clairvoyantly 
or visited them astrally, are shown to have been still living; while the 
period of time given in the last case, that of Nellie Foster, would not 
have allowed more than three years from time of death till rebirth. 
Undoubtedly Miss Foster has now the identical astral body she pos- 
sessed when she was called Maria, and this fact would account for so 
vivid a remembrance of her former life. Incidentally it might be said 
that in the three cases given above the individuals remained of the same 
sex as in the preceding incarnation, and in all other cases of which I 
have heard it is the same. ‘This seems to destroy the theory advanced 
by some speculations in 7he Forum, that there is a lawof alternation in 
sex. According to another student who knows maybe still less about 
it, the highest number of incarnations successively in the same sex is 
seven. 
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If Mr. Foster here tells the truth, and there is certainly no reason 
why he should do otherwise, it is a demonstration of the fact of re- 
incarnation, for, unlike most cases of this character, there is external 
evidence corroborating the child’s testimony, similar to that admissible 
in courts of law. 

A demonstration of the fact of reincarnation means the proven 
falsity of the Materialist’s theory that death is life’s ending, and of the 
Christian’s that it is the beginning of endless bliss or torment. Thus 
the two great systems which strive for mastery in the West are shown 
to be false, while even such believers as the Spiritualists must revise 
their theories. Among the vast hordes of the Western world but a 
small handful—the Theosophists—is thus shown to have a right con- 
ception as to life; and without this the structure of society must rest 
upon an untrue and insecure foundation. 

We need more of this sort of proof, and members everywhere 
should be on the alert to collect it. JoHn M. PRYSE. 


8S 0 


The Anconscious Cendencp of Modern Chounght 
in the Direction of Cheosophn. 

HE mind of a careful and unprejudiced observer, who, in any 

degree, strives to keep abreast of modern thought, whether of 
the ‘‘orthodox religious,” or scientific schools, can hardly fail to be 
struck by the fact that, despite the innumerable creeds and codes, the 
main teachings, whether ethical or otherwise, are slowly but surely 
converging towards a common point. 

The principal divines—whether of the Anglican or Broad Church 
schools, the scientists, the positivists, the pursuers of Psychical Re- 
search, the spiritualists, the hypnotists, the supporters of the germ 
theory in medical schools —would all be profoundly shocked were they 
informed that their ethical teachings, or their scientific investigations, 


were one and all tending towards Theosophy—“‘to the Jews a stumbling- 
block, to the Greeks foolishness”; yet the writer ventures to affirm 
that few impartial critics, giving the necessary time and study to this 
much maligned philosophy, and then carefully comparing the same 
with the growing tendency of nearly every other school of thought, 
can fail to be struck by the fact, that while none of their theories can 
disprove the Esoteric Philosophy, very many can be pointed out as 
directly supporting it. 

A famous preacher of the Anglican school urges from the pulpit 
that no forgiveness of sins can eradicate the stain of an evil deed; 
such a deed may be, he asserts, pardoned, but its consequences remain. 
The soul is scarred permanently by the action, it cannot be wiped 
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away by forgiveness, and upon this he insists also in the case of an evil 
thought. What is this but theosophic teaching? 

Broad churchmen and unitarians, positivists, and agnostics preach 
the doctrine of love and universal brotherhood; a well-known and 
eloquent unitarian minister preaches spiritual evolution after physical 
life on this planet is ended. 

An essay contributed by Mr. F. W. Myers to Zhe Nineteenth Cen- 
tury for January, 1893, the subject the late Lord Tennyson, is remark- 
able not only as showing the tendency of the mind of the Laureate, 
but as being contributed by the pen of a gentleman who is one of the 
most avowed opponents of Theosophy. 

Professor Lodge, in a paper read before the Psychical Society at a 
recent meeting, confirmed, possibly unconsciously, a very large num- 
ber of theosophic theories; he discussed the probability of the existence 
of a cosmic picture-gallery containing the pictures of incidents past 
and future, and mooted the suggestion that it was possible for a clair- 
voyant to read events to come by studying these prophetic thought- 
forms. 

Let the student note the fact that the theory of the existence of 
the ‘‘cosmic picture-gallery” is worthy of attention by the scientist. 
But thought-forms in the astral hght? Perish the notion! It is theo- 
sophic! 

The same gentleman in the course of an exceedingly interesting 
account of his experiments in America with Mrs. Piper, the trance 
medium, discussed the question as to whether it was the medium’s 
“subliminal consciousness” or external intelligences which produced 
the phenomena; he apparently inclined to the theory that some, at 
least, were produced by an outside consciousness, at the same time 
affirming that while he thought it probable that beings existed under 
different conditions of life from those with which we are conversant on 
the physical plane, he saw no reason for supposing that these were 
“necessarily disembodied human souls; and if the writer's memory 
serves, Mr. Myers at a less recent meeting supported the theory of the 
existence and occasional communication of lower and rudimentary 
“spirits.” If this is not the well-known theosophic doctrine of ele- 
mentals—what is it? 

The daily advancing “germ theory” of the medical schools sup- 
ports the theosophic teaching of the “‘lives.” Hypnotists bear united 
testimony to the thought-forms producible by the mesmerist for the 
delusion of the mesmerized. 

The possibility of external visualization is an article of faith with 
those engaged in the study of crystal gazing. Psychometry supports 
the theory of the practical indestructibility of thought, and of the 
results of action. Ancient superstitions are being proved by modern 
investigation to have a substratum of truth. The annihilation of 
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physical pain by forcing the consciousness to act upon another plane 
is being proved to be practicable; and, indeed, the unscientific mother, 
who, by the hasty display of ‘‘something pretty,’ causes baby to hush 
his cries, and forget the smart of bruised knees after a tumble, practises 
this little piece of sorcery daily. 

Phantasms of the Living contains multiplied and carefully certified 
instances of the appearance of the astral form; and the collective testi- 
mony of students of the “spook” goes to support the fact that these 
apparitions are assuredly very dissimilar from the original entities, in 
their habits as they lived. Nearly all are deficient in intelligence, 
nearly all are untruthful, many are absolutely dumb and unintelligent. 
It is almost unknown that a ‘‘ghost”’ should behave in the reasonable, 
intelligent and considerate manner in which the embodied soul was in 
the habit of behaving; and no impartial student having once convinced 
himself of the appearance of such apparitions, can surely fail to per- 
ceive how entirely their behaviour coincides with the theosophic theory 
of kA4ma-lokic shells (elementaries) and elementals. 

Theosophy alone is prepared with a decisive and reasonable re- 
sponse, when the candid enquirer, who can no longer be blind to the 
existence of occult phenomena, demands: ‘‘What are they? Whence 
are they? Whither do they tend?” 

Those who will honestly study the far more vital side of Theo- 
sophy—viz., the ethical teaching—must admit that no purer code of 
morals was ever offered to struggling humanity; the ethics taught by 
every great teacher, at their best and purest, are the ethics of Theo- 
sophy, the Wisdom Religion does not claim to be a “‘new faith”; and 
that it is not so, and moreover that it is not exclusively the embodiment 
of the teaching of any one man or woman, any impartial investigator 
can prove for himself. 

A genuine exponent of the theosophic life, who would be inexpres- 
sibly grieved and shocked could she dream that she was being so classi- 
fied, lately directed the writer’s attention to a little book, entitled, 7he 
Practice of the Presence of God, by a seventeenth-century monk of great 
piety. It contains an exposition of the theosophic doctrine of the 
possibility of the communion of the soul with the Divine Ego; and in 
the modern preface to the recent edition the conviction is expressed 
that ‘‘truth and piety are of every country and religion”; this opinion, 
proffered by a member of the Anglican communion, the growing ten- 
dency of all schools of thought towards the theosophic teachings, the 
gradually awakening spirituality of the age, and the assistance given 
by that somewhat belligerent handmaid of the T. S., the Society for 
Psychical Research, inspires the writer with the hope that the night is 
far spent, the day at hand, and that ere long a wider circle of our sad, 
suffering humanity may find light and peace in the rays of the Wisdom 
Religion. , I. Peo 
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Hriedrich Mietzsche and iis Zarathushtra 
Gospel. 
MAN whose ideas are spreading widely in Germany, and of 
whom one of his disciples? writes as follows: ‘‘A great longing 
came over me; I longed for a new God, and found him—in Friedrich 
Nietzsche’”’—such a man and his teachings cannot be unworthy of our 
consideration. 

Friedrich Nietzsche’s life is told in a few words. He was born in 
1845, and, his studies completed, had an honourable call to the Uni- 
versity at Bale, where he taught philosophy; but later on he gave up 
his position so as to be able to devote himself entirely to his own philo- 
sophical ideas, and to live according to his own views. A small number 
of enthusiastic disciples had begun to collect around him, when a great 
misfortune befell him. His brain gave way, and since 1889 Nietzsche 
has been hopelessly lost to the world. 

Friedrich Nietzsche has no real system of philosophy, no new 
conception of what this world is, to offer us, and he openly declares 
that he despises every known system as useless metaphysical dreams. 
He writes mostly in brilliant, sarcastic aphorisms, masterly in style, in 
which he shows himself an implacable enemy of our present civiliza- 
tion, which he attacks on every side, and with as little compunction as 
Tolstoi himself, although from a totally different standpoint. Whereas 
Tolstoi’s aim is to bring back humanity to a life led in accordance with 
the real teachings of Christ, Nietzsche dreams of elevating a few elect 
to the heights of old Hellenic wisdom and Dionysian ecstasy. 

Looking down, with his own intellectual strength and power of 
mind, from these dreams of greatness, upon the civilization, religions 
and ideals of the humanity of to-day, Nietzsche pronounces them all 
worthless, utter failures, because they are imbued with the spirit of 
meekness, pity and renunciation, to which he ascribes the demoralizing 
effect which has brought mankind to be what it is—‘ta despicable herd 
of obedient slaves.” According to him to act against one’s instinct, as 
slaves do, who obey when they would like to command, is a sign of 
decline, and only when man’s activity is in harmony with his instincts 
is he on his way upwards. 

It would lead us too far to follow Nietzsche step by step in his own 


1 Dr. Max Zerbst in a pamphlet entitled Vo and Yes. 
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writings; it would also be most difficult to give in that way a clear idea 
of his teaching. In order, therefore, to do him justice, I prefer setting 
forth his ideas, or, so to say, his ‘“‘Way of Salvation,” by means of the 
preface of his most important work, Thus spake Zarathushira, written 
by his friend and follower, Peter Gast. In this manner we shall best 
do justice to a man who, although his opponents may call him a 
and an ‘“‘incarnation of selfishness,’ and his ideas be 


’ 


“radical Cynic,’ 
diametrically opposed to our own, was nevertheless moved by the 
sincere wish to raise humanity, and deserves all our compassion for 
his sad end. 

Thus spake Zavathushtra is the “Nietzsche Gospel,” and is written 
in a touching, prophetic form. Needless to say,. Zarathushtra is 
Neitzsche himself. Peter Gast, the St. Paul of this new gospel, tells 
us that Nietzsche’s aim is: 


To create a class of men aboye the common herd; men full of spiritual power 
—of soul power, so that their existence alone would suffice to stamp the insipid 
hopeless spirit of our time with the mark of its degrading triviality—a governing 
class of men who would not look for life’s meaning in the perfection of its com- 
forts, nor for life’s ideal amongst the learned, but seek them only in the highest 
intensity of will and spiritual power; in short, a heroic class of men—a new 
aristocracy. 

Zarathushtra Nietzsche calls these creations of his imagination 
“Higher Beings,” but this expression is: 

A symbol susceptible of many different interpretations, as much so as the word 
God. Man as an individual can form only a part of this Higher Being, he cannot 
become a Higher Being himself. 

What is the aim of your lives, what the purposes of your culture? [asks Zara- 
thushtra.] No one explains it clearly, and least of all your teachers of social 
science, who are busy working for the welfare of the lower classes only, and for the 
more equal distribution of earthly riches; and who fill up the gap which the dis- 
appearance of religion has left with newspaper reading, popular science, concerts, 
theatres and other amusements. The schools do not teach it either; the Church 
alone has at least kept intact that innermost feeling in which this aim can still be 
seen, and from which it can spring forth anew. Genius alone knows fully of this 
aim, and it is genius because it lived up to this aim, or better still, it lived up to 
this aim because it was genius. 


This aim, Nietzsche then teaches us, is not after the final goal of 
humanity, but after its highest type. 


That the highest possible type of mankind may appear and live amongst you, 
this is the explanation of all your earthly troubles, this must be the prize for which 
you live; only the appearance of such Beings justifies your existing at all. Without 
them your existence is useless; but their existence also, without a soaring upward 
of kindred spirits, is almost equally worthless. 


Nietzche’s repeated warnings against pity, are naturally only 
addressed to his equals. 


Pity, self-sacrifice, would be for superior Beings as much of a crime, an under- 
valuing of their own rare qualities, as they are virtues for inferior mortals. Genius 
works for the well-being and enrichment of mankind at large; therefore it cannot 
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sacrifice itself for its next neighbour, but devotes itself to the Whole and its future 
development. Geniuses, Zarathushtra-men, work for the higher training of man- 
kind, and for the destruction of disease, degeneration, and parasitism, so that at 
last the Hellenic, divine, Dionysian life may once more exist in this world. 

Nietzsche is the first who has understood Christianity and Democracy rightly. 
Both sprung from an unhealthy, impoverished soil, phenomena of a degenerate 
development; for the Christian democratic morals are slave-morals. 

To the Dionysian life which is struggling upwards Nietzsche says, 
“Well” and “good”; to the Christian life which is dragging us down, 
“Wo” and ““bad.* 

Peter Gast deplores the fact that so few are able to follow the 
“Master” on his giddy heights. ‘‘Who,” he says, “like him has such 
a high conception of the Divine that he can say with Zarathushtra: ” 

If there were Gods, how could I bear not to bea God myself! . . . There- 
fore there are no Gods. This conclusion is mine, it is true, but now it is drawing 
me onwards. . . . ‘Yo create, therein lies the deliverance from pain and life’s 
light-heartedness. . . . But what would there be tocreate . . . if there were 
Gods! 

Those who do not know these ecstasies of a higher nature, adds 
Peter Gast, cannot understand Nietzsche, but he himself does not wish 
to be understood by the common people, and to that end calls himself 
the ‘“‘most immoral,” to show that he counts himself an enemy of what 
is called to-day morality. His own idea of the moral is taught us in 
Thus spake Zarathushtra, that “Bible for Exceptional Beings.” 

It does not teach that stealing, untruthfulness, and murder are allowed; it does 
not occupy itself with that minor part of morals which even a dog [!Jis easily taught. 


The Zarathushtra ethic has higher concerns. 


It addresses itself to the noblest of mankind, to those who have inherited souls 
with sure instincts, to those reverent ones, whose mind is free from all those deadly 
errors and prejudices which are transmitted to us from the past, and are gradually 
passing on into the future. 

Zarathusthra wishes to prevent these superior men from losing 
themselves in the bustle of everyday life. For the present they ought 
to live apart from political parties, out of reach of the spirit of to-day, 
outside the democratic morality which knows nothing about the feel- 
ings of ‘Great Souls,” but goes on teaching that man must become very 
humble in order to be looked upon as “‘moral.” He shows us how a 
high-minded man can find his own Self and develop it. Self-education 
of this kind is deliverance from all those commonplace opinions which 
since his youth have been at work to destroy his greatness and origi- 
nality; therefore this self-education is called the ‘‘assertion of self,” 
and is a living antithesis of the doctrine of abnegation of self. 

This is the cardinal point of Nietzsche’s Zarathushtrism. Having 
read so far, it will perhaps astonish everyone to hear that Nietzsche’s 
first teacher should have been Schopenhauer; for Schopenhauer’s 
philosophy, which considers this world as Maya, and proclaims renun- 
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ciation the only way of deliverance from it, is exactly that which rouses 
Nietzsche’s anger, and which he calls “‘slave’s morals.’”’ Butif we look 
closer we find that however greatly Nietzsche may have repudiated 
metaphysics, and founded his ethics on a Dionysian basis, still he has 
not escaped entirely from its bondage. For instance, with regard to 
his description of the ‘‘Higher Beings,” which are a ‘“‘symbol,” and of 
which we are told that ‘‘one man alone can form only a part of one, 
but cannot become a Higher Being himself,’ we ask, What is this if 
not metaphysics, and metaphysics of a very obscure kind? Further, in 
Thus spake Zarathushtra there is a passage which reminds one strongly 
of Schopenhauer’s teaching on reincarnation. It is a fragment of a 
conversation between Zarathushtra and a dwarf, which runs thus: 


“Tet us stop, dwarf,” said I. ‘Either thou orI! I am the stronger of the 
two. Thou knowest not my unfathomable thoughts! They would be unbearable 
to thee.” 

Then happened that which made me feel more at ease; the dwarf, that inquisi- 
tive dwarf, had jumped from my shoulder and squatted upon a stone in front of 
me. And look! there was a doorway just where we had stopped. 

“Behold this doorway, dwarf,” I continued, ‘‘it has two faces. Two roads meet 
here; no mortal ever followed them to their end. 

“This long road behind us stretches out endlessly, and yonder long road in 
front of us is equally endless. 

“These two roads, they contradict each other, they are at cross purposes. 

“And here at this doorway is the point where they meet. The name of the 
doorway is written above it, ‘Present Moment.’ 

“And if one should follow one of these two roads further and still further, 
thinkest thou, dwarf, that these two roads would eternally be at cross-purposes?” 

“Everything straight is a lie,” murmured the dwarf, disdainfully; ‘truth is 
crooked, time itself is a circle.” 

“O thou spirit of heaviness,” said I, wrathfully, “‘take it not too easily, or I 
shall leave thee to squat where thou art squatted, lamefoot! Oh, that I should 
have carried thee so high! 

‘‘Consider,” continued I, “‘this present moment. From this doorway, ‘Present 
Moment,’ runs backward a road without end; behind us lies an eternity. 

“Dost thou not think that whatever has life must already have passed this 
way? Must not whatever can happen have already happened, have been acted 
have passed this way? 

“And if everything has already happened, what thinkest thou, dwarf, of this 
‘Present Moment’? Must not this doorway also have already existed? 

“And are not thus all things so closely bound up one in another, that this 
‘Present Moment’ doth draw everything after it, and therefore itself likewise ? 

“For whatever can pass through this long road must pass through it a second 
time. 

“And this spider which is creeping slowly in the moonlight, and this moon- 
light itself, and thou and I whispering in this doorway—whispering of things 
eternal—have we not all been here before, and come again into that road which 
stretches out before us, into that long and awful road? 

“Must we not return thither again and again?” 

This I spake in low tones, for I was afraid of my own thoughts and after- 


thoughts. 
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Surely this sounds rather like metaphysics; let us see what expla- 
nation we can find about it. Peter Gast writes: 


Nietzsche, like the Asiatic founders of religion, thought he was an incarnation 
of the Will to elevate Mlankind, and he was, in fact, a true incarnation thereof. 


I, for my part, do not know what to call this ‘“‘Will to elevate 
Mankind,” of which Friedrich Neitzsche is an “incarnation,” if not a 
metaphysical conception—however much it may displease the devoted 


disciple of this most unfortunate and erring genius. I quote Peter 


Gast once more on the subject of the dualism of man. He writes: 

The pure biological, monistic explanation of the phenomenon J/an, which 
declares that body and soul are neither divided nor susceptible of division, nor 
contained within one another; but that the soul is only a function of the body and 
corresponds to the same as an effect to its cause, rising and falling with the body 
and obeying every smallest organic change of the brain—this monistic conception 
of the phenomenon J/an is happily spreading more and more, but it is not yet 
acknowledged officially. Officially the dual conception is still preached: that the 
soul is not dependent on the body, that the body is secondary and deserves no 
attention, that the soul lives only a short time in the body, that it is the soul that 
guides and directs the body, and all those errors which physiology condemned 
long ago. This false teaching we owe to the founder of a religion who thought of 
man only as a moral phenomenon, and was therefore one-sided. The whole intel- 
lectual life of those higher mortals, the Greeks of old, was non-existent for him. 

He had no idea of such revelling in the highest soul ecstasies, as the Pin- 
daric odes or the Dionysian choruses in Antigone describe to us. 


Most true! I doubt, indeed, whether either Christ or Gautama 
Buddha ever had such experiences, and I bow to the infallibility of 
physiology and to the Dionysian ecstasies; but nevertheless the 
monistic doctrine disagrees most decidedly, according to my lights, 
with the ‘‘ Will to elevate Mankind,” of which we are told that Friedrich 
Nietzsche is an “incarnation.” Get: 


Alotes and Queries. 


NDER this heading we propose to insert monthly notes and 
questions that may help students in their work, references to 
quotations bearing on Theosophical doctrines, and other matters 

of interest. Readers would much help us if they would send us 
passages they meet with in their own studies, copying the passage and 
giving exact reference—name of book, volume, page, and date of edition. 
All useful references will be classified, and entered up in a book under 
their several heads, and a mass of matter useful to students will be thus 
accumulated. Questions will be numbered, and the number must be 
given in sending an answer. 


ANSWERS. 


A. 6.—I think it might safely be affirmed that every great thinker 
has at some period of his life come into contact with the belief in 
Metempsychosis or Reincarnation; but it is often difficult to trace such 
a phase of thought. In Goethe we have only a slight indication of it 
in a piece of poetry he wrote at Weimar in 1776, at the beginning of 
the deep friendship that united him with Frau von Stein. It runs thus: 
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Tell me, what has Fate in store for us, and why bound she us so close together ? 
Ah! thou wert in times long gone my sister or my wife. Thou knewest every trait 
in my nature, and didst spy how my finest nerve responds; couldst read me at a 
glance, me whom mortal eye could scarce fathom. . . . And of all this there 
hovers but a memory o’er my doubting heart, a memory of the ancient truth ever 
present within, which ill befits our present circumstances. And, meseems, we are 
but half ensouled, and brightest day but dawns on us. Happy that the Fate which 
torments us avails not to change us. 

There is only so much, nothing more, no hints in the letter which 
accompanied the poem of any preceding conversation on this subject. 
The only light we can throw on it is taken from a memorial discourse 
pronounced in Zwickau (Saxony) in 1892, by Professor Keller—on the 
occasion of the 150th birthday of Frau von Stein—and runs as follows: 

Frau von Stein, Goethe’s friend, considered life as a school into which the 
human spirit enters, coming from its heavenly home. Laden therein with weak- 
ness, sin and doubts, after having overcome this difficult ordeal, grown in know- 
ledge, and been purified, it enters again through the gates of death, its spiritual 
home, and continues thus in different forms of ‘existence, which are always renew- 
ing themselves.—G. H. 


QUERIES. 

8.—Alchemical, Hermetic, and Kabbalistic literature is being 
pushed ie the front with a good deal of energy nowadays, and it is 
implied that all this is practically identical with Theosophy. Being 
ignorant of these things, I should like to ask if any of your readers 
can refer me to any of the writings of these schools, prior to the date 
of the Theosophical movement, wherein anyone, without Theosophical 
study, could learn, say, of the seven principles of man, of Karma, and 
Reincarnation.—‘‘ HEs.” 


Q. 9.—A footnote in Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, vol. iii, runs as follows: 


The preéxistence of human souls, so far at least as that doctrine is compatible 
with religion, was adopted by many of the Greek and Latin fathers. —Beausobre, Hist. 
au Manichéisme, vi, cCars 


Will some one please verify?—C. J. 


Aeview. 
THE STORY OF THE NEW GOSPEL OF INTERPRETATION? 


THis book purports to be a more particular account of the genesis 
of those writings known as the New Gospel of Interpretation, and 
gives the experiences, mental and psychic, of both the co-workers, the 
late Dr. Anna Kingsford and Mr. Edward Maitland. The experiences 
are very interesting, both as examples of courageous effort in the quest 
of truth, and as records of psychic faculties in our own times; but we 
question whether they will add in any way to the credit of the teachings 
received through their agency. We have a very high opinion of the 
works of Mr. Maitland and Dr. Kingsford, and regard them as quite 
able to stand on their own merits. Zhe Perfect Way and Clothed with 
the Sun are very valuable as interpretations of the Christian scriptures, 
and as treatises on mysticism in one of its aspects; but we think the 
details as to the manner of their production should have been kept for 
private circulation. 

The teachings of the earlier works are here recapitulated, and we 
can refer readers to them. Mr. Maitland somewhat spoils the value of 
these writings by claiming too much for them. For instance, on p. 118, 
he says: 


1 By Edward Maitland. London: Lamby and Co. 1893. Price 35. 6d. 
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The results of the investigations thus begun, and afterwards continued in the 
library of the British Museum, proved satisfactory and gratifying beyond ail that 
we could have anticipated. For while it was made clear to us that there had 
never been a time when there were not some in the world who had witness to the 
truth in themselves, and this one and the same truth, it was also made clear that 
whereas others had received it in limitation, and beheld it ‘‘as through a glass 
darkly,”’ we were receiving it in plenitude and “face to face,” to the realization of 
the high anticipations of the sages, saints, seers, prophets, redeemers, and Christs 
of all time; and this, too, at the period, in the manner, and under the conditions 
declared by them as to mark and make the “time of the end.” 

Fist rs: 
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Cheosophical Activities. 
ANNIE BESANT’S INDIAN TOUR. 


Every mail is now bringing news of the enthusiastic reception given 
to Annie Besant both in Ceylon and Southern India, and of the splen- 
did work that is being done by her. Space would fail us to give all the 
interesting details sent by the Countess Wachtmeister of the ubiquitous 
“triumphal arches,’ unceasing ‘“garlanding,” and incessant ‘‘rose- 
water-besprinkling” that our travellers have had at every opportunity. 

The Countess writes that on landing at Colombo ‘‘crowds were 
lining the streets, standing before every door . . . with eager eves 
and kindly faces.” At the Headquarters of the T. S. the boys from the 
Buddhist English school, and the head master, Mr. Buultjens, met 
them, the boys singing the Jaya Mangala (Hymn of Praise); addresses 
of welcome were responded to by Annie Besant. They next proceeded 
to the Sangamitta Girls’ School and were enthusiastically greeted by 
Mrs. Higgins and her band of workers; from thence by train to Kandy, 
where the first public lecture was to be given. At the station crowds 
again, with bouquets of flowers, and greetings. Night had fallen and 
the whole place was illuminated and decorated. A procession was 
formed, with ‘“‘temple-dancers,” courteously sent by the priests, at the 
head—twelve strange figures turning and whirling, twisting and con- 
torting their limbs in quaintest fashion. Annie Besant was cordially 
cheered when she stepped on the platform of the Town Hall. The up- 
turned faces showed the most intense interest as she expounded to the 
Buddhists their own faith, bringing out one by one the hidden gems, 
and showing how to apply these truths to daily life. ‘It was just 
splendid, she spoke from her heart, and her words welled up with a 
force and power that thrilled through all, and many were heard to say 
that could they only hear their priests preach thus, Buddhism would be 
rekindled with a living fire.’ Next day, after distributing prizes at the 
Buddhist school and delivering addresses, Annie Besant, Colonel Olcott 
and Countess Wachtmeister returned to Colombo, where Annie Besant 
lectured at the Town Hall on the Law of Karma to an immense 
audience, including the Governor of Ceylon, and most of the English 
colony. ‘After the lecture there was a roar of applause, crowds sur- 
rounding the lecturer, telling her they had never heard such eloquence 
before.” Visitors came in numbers to discuss Theosophy. 

Next morning they started for Galle, to be the guests of Mr. de 
Silva, and were greeted in the same enthusiastic way. There they 
visited Mahinda College, over which Dr. Bowles Daly presides, and 
where Annie Besant lectured, and Colonel Olcott, Countess Wacht- 
meister, and Mrs. Higgins also addressed the students. It was here 
that the party saw the ‘‘devil-dance,” of which a description has ap- 
peared in Zhe Daily Chronicle of Dec. 6th, from the pen of Annie 
Besant; this was followed by fire-works in their honour. j 

The next start was for Ambalangoda and Panadura, where Annie 
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Besant lectured on The Progress of Buddhism in the West, by special 
request. The usual garlanding and sprinkling, with enthusiastic greet- 
ings, took place. 

The following dav Annie Besant and Colonel Olcott again lectured 
at another college. Of the educational progress in the island Countess 
Wachtmeister writes: ‘‘Seventy-seven Buddhist schools have been 
founded through the agency of the T. S., where children can be educated 
in their own faith, and not forced to accept strange dogmas. The seed 
sown by H. P. B. and Colonel Olcott is growing fast, and it is to be hoped 
that soon in every village there will be a Buddhist school. The members 
of the T. S. are working earnestlyfor the cause of free education, and we 
in the West must extend to them our good wishes and sympathy.” 

The schools at Panadura are “‘ Pattiya Boys’ School (97); Pattiya Girls’ 
School (79); Walana (Boys, 110); Wehada (Mixed, 135); Arukgoda (Boys, 
60). All these root are registered and receiving Government grants. 

“Between Colombo and Galle are the following: Wellawatte (Girls, 
120); Kirilanapon (Boys, 80); Nugagoda (Boys, 200); Galkisse (Boys, 
140); Balapitrva (Mixed, 300); at Ambalangoda two boys’ and two girls’ 
schools, numbering 400 scholars.” 

On returning to Colombo Annie Besant lectured on Rezncarnation 
in the Oriental Hotel; the lecture was, as usual, crowded, and resulted 
in many visitors coming to make enquiries. 

The foundation stone of the new building for the Sangamitta Girls’ 
School was laid by Annie Besant the following morning, “Mr. Peter de 
Abrew having most generously donated a piece of ground for that 
purpose to the T.S. The school at present rents the premises—a yearly 
burden to Mrs. Higgins, the manager. More than 3,000 rupees have 
been collected for the new building. The travellers next went to visit 
the venerable Sumangala, Chief Abbot of the Sangha in the island, 
who had expressed a wish to see Mrs. Besant. Our colleague asked him 
various questions on the points of difference between the Hindt and 
Buddhist faiths, but time did not allow of an exhaustive enquiry. 

After a farewell visit to the Sangamitta Schools the travellers left 
by boat for Tuticorin. Mrs. Besant writes: ‘‘Everything has gone 
without a hitch; the kindness of the people was something extra- 
ordinary. The educational work is just splendid, and ali due to the 
T. S.—H. P. B. and Colonel Olcott having started it when they came 
to the island in 1881.” 

On Nov. 16th Annie Besant first set foot on Indian soil, where she 
and her companions were enthusiastically received, and again wreathed 
with flowers. At the railway station the first speeches were made, and 
all loudly cheered our colleague as she came forward. ‘Tinnevelly was 
the first stop. A procession, as usual, conducted them to the bunga- 
low, with tom-toms and other native music. The subject of the first 
lecture was Life after Death. 

The Countess writes enthusiastically as follows: ‘‘The hall and 
corridors were packed. Annie Besant spoke as I have never heard her 
speak before. Those who really wish to hear her at her best, must 
come and listen to her in the East. She spoke with a force and depth 
of teeling which seizes hold of one like a whirlwind. . . . The lec- 
ture was followed by loud applause, and all the Hindtis were surprised 
to find what knowledge she possessed of their own scriptures.” 

Crowds of Brahman visitors arrived unceasingly, and the visitors 
were enthusiastically ‘‘sandal-wooded and rose-watered” at every 
place and on every opportunity. ‘The next day they visited Shiva’s 
Temple, and the temple elephant greeted them “by throwing up his 
trunk three times,” and then led the way followed by players of 
various sorts and two singing girls. In this way they made the circuit 
of the temple, and among other things saw ‘‘the Covenant tree brought 
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from Ceylon and planted by H. P. B. and Colonel Olcott in 1881 asa 
sign of amity between Hindts and Buddhists.” 

One outcome of the lectures and endless conversations was the 
accession of twelve members to the Society. As the Countess writes: 
“Every hour brought visitors, most animated conversations ensued; 
the power of thought and intellect of the Brahmans is surprising, and 
it needs a mind like Annie Besant’s to grapple with the metaphysical 
subtleties they bring forward. In the evening the lecture hall was 
even more crowded to listen to her on the /zadequacy of Materialism. 
It was magnificent.” 

From thence to Madura, where they found themselves installed in 
grand style in the Maharajah’s palace, and the High Priest of the 
world-famous temple came in state to greet them. Here Annie Besant 
gave three lectures to packed and most enthusiastic audiences. End- 
less receptions, a Branch meeting and a Brahman breakfast terminated 
the Madura visit. 

Through floods and tremendous rains they reached Trichinopoly, 
where again every lecture was crowded to excess, in spite of the ele- 
ments. On the morning of Nov. 20th Colonel Olcott lectured to one 
thousand boys, and afterwards Annie Besant spoke. An Aryan League 
was formed by the boys, who pledged themselves to stand by their 
religion and ancient customs. 

Onward to Tanjore, where three lectures were given in the Durbar 
Hall of the palace. Here the Maharadnee sent word to say that she 
was anxious to see Annie Besant and would attend the lecture in 
person. On arriving at the hall they found ‘‘a band and soldiers, and 
a big cloth-of-gold curtain cutting off one end of the building.” Annie 
Besant and the Countess were conducted behind the curtain to pay 
their respects to the “‘widowed Ranees, who put wreaths and shawls” 
onthem. ‘They expressed their surprise and delight that Europeans 
should come and help the Hindt religion. The lectures had bigger 
crowds than ever, and all interstices of time were filled up by visitors.” 

Thence, on Nov. 28th, our travellers went to Kumbakonam, where 
Annie Besant was interviewed by a “‘palmist” who is thought a good 
deal of; he studied her hand and looked at her in a puzzled way, 
and then called over some of his folk, to whom he pointed out marks 
he had not seen before, but knew from pictures as those of Sarasvati. 
Then he chanted a number of Shlokas, but as the visitors were pressed 
for time, he was asked to write them down. The next day the transla- 
tions were brought. Annie Besant says: ‘‘They gave a very accurate 
sketch of my life, with one or two details never printed—and then 
went on to the future, with reasons for future taken from events in 
past births.” He said that she was to be a great religious teacher, 
besides other nice things. The afternoon lecture was on Adep/s, and 
made a very deep impression, especially the explanation of the Path 
of Renunciation. Mrs. Besant writes: ‘‘They felt the beauty of such 
an ideal, and I was glad, as the Hindtis have sought only the Path 
of Liberation for so long that the other idea has faded away. I was 
so glad they responded to it.” 

The next morning our colleague lectured again; in the afternoon 
in the Sarangapani Temple to an immense audience, and explained 
Hindt symbols in the light of the Upanishads and of Theosophy. 

On leaving Trichinopoly for Coimbatore the journey was more 
eventful owing to the floods which had made great breaches in the 
railway line. Would-be passengers were left to transport themselves as 
best they might to the spot at which the traffic recommenced. ‘But as 
good angels watch over us, the railway superintendent offered us trollies, 
such as the engineers use, and we went merrily on these where the rails 
had been replaced and walked where they were missing. The super- 
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intendent himself came to see us through and planted us triumphantly 
in the train on the other side.” This enabled our lecturer to keep her 
engagements at Coimbatore, where on arriving the travellers walked in 
procession with wreaths round their necks and tom-toms beating in 
front from the station to the bungalow. This Branch is exceedingly 
active ‘‘having held 300 meetings during the year, also twenty- five 
public meetings, and has had a Class for boys to teach them Sanskrit 
and the Hindt religion. They also issue Tamil translations (of Theo- 
sophic works) and are a capital set of hard workers. There was a 
tremendous crowd at the lecture in the evening, about one-sixth of which 
got in, and the rest surged about outside. Next morning there was a lec- 
ture at8a.m.and a stream of visitors and endless questions till we left.” 

Bangalore was reached the next morning, Dec. 4th. The first 
lecture as usual was a dense pack, and the next day Annie Besant 
lectured in a compound, from a prettily-constructed platform decorated 
with flowers and witha sacred bull on guard at each side! 

Our latest news is from Bellary and Hyderabad. Annie Besant 
writes: “Bangalore, from which I last wrote, developed into a fever of 
excitement. The Government gave us a big place to meet in, closed 
the public offices early that every one might go to the last lecture, the 
Prime Minister came from Mysore, and we had some three thousand 
people. Next morning, the Minister came with some of the high 
Indian officials, and discussed the method of education in the Govern- 
ment schools, and especially the best methods for the girls’ schools; 
we discussed also other questions and the way of initiating reforms.” 

The Brahmans asked our colleague to lead a national “Hindti move- 
ment, the reforms to be on the lines of the Hindt religion, as the 
enthusiasin aroused by her has been so extraordinary. One point of 
great importance is the interest taken in the work by women; they go 
in shoals to call on Mrs. Besant, and the wives of some of our mem- 
bers are joining the T.S. For the first time native ladies will attend 
the Convention at Adyar, where a part of the hall has been reserved 
for them. This is a great innovation, as women in India do not as a 
rule attend assemblies, and for Brdhman women to take such a step 
shows that strong leaven indeed is w orking. 

At Bellary there was the usual excitement and more native ladies 
than ever! Three lectures, the forming of a boys’ Aryan Society by 
Colonel Olcott, and a meeting at the Sanmarga Samaj, which was ap- 
proached through a crowd who made a lane for the visitors to pass 
along and pelted them with flowers. 

At the next place, Hyderabad, on Dec. 12th, the party were lodged 
in a palace, and-were the guests of the ex-Prime Minister. “It is very 
magnificent,” says a letter, ‘and we are having the funniest up and 
down life, one day in a palace, the next in a little traveller’s bungalow, 
where all the superabundant animal life is strongly manifested.” 

[The “Indian Letter” from our correspondent adds the following 
information to the above. | 

At Bangalore some twenty new members joined the T. S. 

Bellary was reached on the 8th, and a regular triumphal procession 
was given the party. Three lectures were delivered and some ten 
gentlemen and four ladies were admitted to the Society. The party 
left for Hyderabad on the 11th. From Hyderabad they go to Raja- 
mundry and reach Madras on the morning of the 2oth. On the evening 
of the 21st Mrs. Besant is going to deliver her first lecture to the 
Madras public on Zhe Dangers of Materialism. So far Mrs. Besant’s 
tour has been a complete success. 


Since I wrote last two branches, one in Prodattur and another in 
Penukonda, have been formed. 


[The ‘Ceylon Letter” adds no fresh details to the above account. 
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EUROPEAN SECTION. 


The Manchester City Lodge announces a successful lecturing 
month, Bro. C. Harvey’s paper on Hypnotism being reported in The 
Manchester Guardian. 

The Bournemouth Lodge held the first annual meeting on Dec. 
13th, when the President congratulated the members on the harmony 
and success of their work. Three members had joined and none left; 
a satisfactory balance-sheet was shown and fees considerably reduced. 
The Lodge will continue to meet every Wednesday. 

The Birmingham Lodge announces the loss of two important 
members who have left the town. 

‘The Bow Club has decided, on account of the increased distress in 
the East End, to give a tea and a Christmas tree to 150 children on 
Jan. 26th. Contributions are appealed for, both in money and kind, 
and there is an especial lack in clothing for little boys; all should be 
sent to the matron, 193, Bow Road, E. 

Gifts of toys, Christmas cards, and warm garments for the children 
have been received from Mr. and’ Mrs. Rushton, Mrs. Staples, Mrs. 
Kirk, ‘“‘A. M.,” “‘E. J.,” Mrs. Morgan, and from the Lotus Circle. 

The North London Lodge, which has lately been formed out of 
the Islington Centre, had a most successful first meeting on Dec. 17th, 
when Miss Stabler and Bro. Collings lectured to 150 people. Another 
meeting is being arranged for Jan. 14th, and a good syllabus of lectures 
is announced, which may be found in 7he Vahan. 

The League of Theosophical Workers announces the meetings of 
the Sewing Circle in the library of the Lotus Club, 41, Henry Street, 
N.W., on Mondays, at 2.30. The work is enlivened by reading aloud, 
and tea is provided at minimum cost. 

The H. P. B. Home and Clare Créche acknowledge donations and 
gifts of clothing, and announce the readiness of two new rooms for 
inmates. 

The North of England Federation T. S. announces its third quar- 
terly conference at Manchester on Feb. 3rd at the Memorial Hall, 
Albert Square. All F. T. S.’s are cordially invited. 

The Bradford Lodge has had steady success and good press notices. 

The Liverpool Lodge has resuscitated its branch of the League of 
Theosophical Workers. 

The Yarm-on-Tees Centre has been establisned, and enquirers 
should write to W. A. Bulmer, Eaglescliffe, Yarm-on-Tees. 

The Leeds Lodge has formed a branch of the League of Theo- 
sophical Workers. 

The Ramsgate and Margate Centre meets fortnightly, and informa- 
tion may be obtained from Miss Helen Hunter, 6, Newington Terrace, 
St. Lawrence, Isle of Thanet. 

The Southport Lodge has weekly meetings with an attendance of 
fifteen, at which books are studied. The library has been increased, 
and the work is described as healthy. 

The Dutch-Belgian Lodge reports increase in propaganda, crowded 
meetings, and press support from Zhe 7yibune, which, besides publish- 
ing the contents of the Theosophical monthly, has asked for regular 
contributions. A children’s meeting is held weekly, and is attended 
regularly by forty-four children. 

[For the rest of the Activities of the European Section see 7he 
Viahan. | 


AMERICAN SECTION. 


144, Madison Avenue—The past month has been well taken up 
with Theosophical activities. The public mind seems now to be open- 
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ing to the truths of Theosophy more and more every day, events 
occurring that were practically impossible a few years ago. Within 
the last fortnight, the remarkable fact of the opening of four Christian 
pulpits to Theosophical lecturers has received wide notice in the news- 
papers. Mr. Burcham Harding lectured from the pulpit of May 
Memorial Church (Unitarian), Svracuse, N.Y., both on Sunday morning 
and evening, and again, in the Unitarian Church, in Jamestown, N.Y., 
on Sunday morning and evening; Mr. Claude F. Wright spoke in the 
pulpit of a Universalist Church in Columbus, O., and Mr. William Q. 
Judge in the Unitarian Church at Ithaca, N.Y. Attendance was very 
good in every case, intense interest being manifested. 

In America, Theosophy has now three ‘‘apostles” in the field. 
Mr. Claude F. Wright is making a tour of the west and south-west. 
On November 29th he reached Toledo, where he addressed a special 
meeting of the members assembled on Sunday evening. The branch 
at Toledo has secured one of the best small halls in the city for its 
regular meetings. The following Friday Mr. Wright lectured on 
Theosophy in the Art School hall, every seat being occupied. On 
Sunday afternoon, Dec. 3rd, in addition to the services in the Univer- 
salist Church, Mr. Wright lectured in Oddfellows’ Hall upon H. P. 
Blavatsky. Monday he left for Cincinnati, staving there two days, 
thence to Memphis, Tenn., and from there to Vicksburg, Miss., New 
Orleans, and Macon, Ga. 

Mr. Harding has been doing most excellent work in New York 
state. From Chicago he travelled to Syracuse, N.Y., where he stayed 
for some time lecturing from the pulpit of ac hurch in the course of 
his work, as stated. From thence to Elmira, Ithaca, and Jamestown, 
he being at the latter place at present, intending later to travel east- 
ward to Westerly, R.I., and thence, perhaps, to Boston. His work is 
very thorough, and he has formed many friends in the cities he has 
visited. 

Dr. Griffiths in the west is as earnestly at work as heretofore, the 
results of his labours being shown in the new branches being formed 
in that portion of the country. 

By special invitation of the Rev. J. M. Scott, F.T.S., of Ithaca, 
N.Y., Mr. William Q* Judge, General Secretary American Section, 
visited that city, in which is situated Cornell University, and lectured 
there twice on Sunday, Dec. roth, upon Theosophy. Reaching there 
on the oth, he met several enquirers, spending some time both hearing 
and answering questions. The following morning he addressed the 
congregation of the Unitarian Church upon Reincarnation. After the 
close of the meeting, there was formed a class for the discussion of 
Theosophy under the direction of Burcham Harding, who was also 
present. Inthe evening an audience of about 500 listened to an 
address by Mr. Judge upon 7he Sevenfold Nature of Man, Karma, and 
Ethics. Those present evinced deep interest in the speaker’ s remarks, 
an hour of ‘question and reply” following. 

At New York the interest is as strong as before, attendance at the 
Branch meetings is excellent, the demand for literature remaining as 
great as could be asked. A table, containing the most popular books 
and tracts, has been placed in the halls, an F.T.S. being installed 
behind it, and literature is thus placed in the reach of those unable to 
purchase ,during the day at 7he Path office. 

The Aryan Conversazione was a success in every respect, attend- 
ance being good, an excellent programme was provided, not the least 
interesting among the numbers being an address in modern Greek by 
a Mr. Ghikas, an F.T.S. of Corfu, and his subsequent rendering of 
several Greek selections on the guitar. 

The Aryan and “H. P. B.” “Branch Lotus Circles have combined, 
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meetings now being held in the Aryan Hall, 144, Madison Avenue; on 
Sunday, the roth, was held the first meeting under this arrangement, 
with an attendance of about forty-five. 
Caps Oye 
TTHEOSOPHY IN PRISON. 


A few weeks ago some of the prisoners in the gaol at Boise City, 
Idaho, wrote asking for literature. An old copy of the Gi/d, and five 
manuals, Reincarnation, Seven Principles, etc., were sent, and our un- 
fortunate brethren answered not long since, desiring to start a Branch 
in prison. This was not thought advisable, and they were told to work 
out their present Karma first, and when once again free to lead the 
proper life and then apply. 


AUSTRALASIA. 


Melbourne, Nov. 27th, 1893.—The proof of the design for the cover 
of the forthcoming Austral Theosophist is now to hand, and everyone 
who has seen it is charmed with it. It is printed in very dark blue ink 
on orange paper. The title of the magazine is printed across the 
mystic word “Aum” in monogram, on a background illustrative of the 
Aurora Australis. The first letter 4 is covered with triangles; the / 
is covered with squares; and the 4/7 with circles, inside which are the 
signs of the Zodiac, the ansated cross, and the Svastika; branching off 
from the lower corners of the J7 are the double triangle and the five- 
pointed star; the motto of our Society is printed round the lower curve 
of the U. The edge of the cover is outlined by water, drawn in the 
Egyptian style, out of which spring lotus flowers, which at the corners 
blossom into three spreading over four, symbolizing the Higher Triad 
triumphing over the Lower Quaternary. From this imperfect descrip- 
tion I hope you will be able to gather some idea of the beauty and 
completeness of Mr. Sinclair’s design. The cover will serve as a very 
good illustrative guide to the greater part of the symbology described 
in Zhe Secret Doctrine. Theosophists may fairly be recommended to 
procure a copy of the magazine if only for the sake of the cover. The 
magazine itself will be with you in a little over a month, and you will 
then be able to judge at first-hand. 

As regards other matters there is little to state. Quiet study is 
going on in both branches, the members steadily preparing themselves 
for Mrs. Besant’s visit next year. 

A capital debate was held a week ago on vegetarianism; the 
attendance was the largest we have had and the discussion was most 
spirited. The following day it was interesting to note that 7he Herald 
came out with a long article showing up the unhealthy conditions 
under which the slaughtering of animals for human consumption is 
conducted at the Melbourne City abattoirs. This led to a thorough 
examination by the City Council, and has aroused so much public 
feeling that it is hoped that there will in future be proper examinations 
by competent medical men of all meat sent to the shops, so that those 
who still continue to eat meat may be less liable to disease than here- 
tofore. 

I hear from Adelaide that Mrs. Pickett, though too ill to spend 
more than a couple of hours daily at the office, has just completed a 
series of lectures on Zhe Antiguily of Man, the success of which has 
emboldened her to propose a second series beginning in a couple of 
days, the subject to be Symbodogy. 

The weather is now beginning to get hot, and I fear that this and 
the next three or four letters will be somewhat dull and void of news; 
people live out of doors here in the summer rather than in the lecture 
room or study. 

MABEL BESANT-SCOTT. 
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Our Budget. 


BOW CLUB. 

PENS. teh 
Anon - - - - . - O10 5.0 
Mrs. Collard - - - - - i, YOY 
Friend of above - - - - I 6. 0 
Miss Eveline Wright - . - - SOO 
Proceeds of Jumble - - - - Siow 
W. Mather - - - - - OO 
Miss E. Rawson - - - - Lele oe 
Mrs. Laura McLaren - - - - 1a KO 
Mrs. H. Crossley (subs.) - - - ie ng, 18) 
Brighton Lodge (quarterly subs.) - - oO 10 O 


Collected in Boarding House at Eastbourne, 


per Miss Kate Bishop — - - - 015 0 
John W. H. Mackenzie - - - 0-10 0 
Miss C. M. Johnston - - - - OelOmne 
Dublin Lodge (quarterly subs.) - - Ola eo: 
Pandit Purushri - - - - aye es M6 

mee A) 


Soup FUND FOR THE STARVING AND DESTITUTE. 


fp 0h 
Previously acknowledged - - - enor {6 
Mrs. Collard - - - - - DL Ono 
Mrs. Day . . - - - O22 6 
Mr. Herbert Moss - - - - O10 O 
Mr. Brook - - - - - Oy LES > 1G: 
Mr. H. J. Perrett . - - - Ons oO 
Soe 
FUND FOR CHRISTMAS TREE FOR 150 RAGGED CHILDREN. 
Sf, Sed, 
Mrs. Jacob Bright} - - - - Leo 26 
Mrs. Staples - - - - - 6, 95) 70 
Jack Raphael - - - - - O°52 6G 
- Miss Cameron and Friends’ - - - Op 12 26 
Mr. H. Swinburn Ward - - - (ome Xe) 
Mr. Faulding - - - - - QS) 10 
42.10. 0 
ADYAR DEFICIT. 
pee ee 
Previously acknowledged - - - 251.15, 0 ‘ 
i et - - + - - ee . 
The Countess Wachtineister (whose name is 
added to the guarantors) - - - 20:10 0 
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Cheosophical 
AND 


Moystic Publications. 


THE THEOSOPHIST (WVadras). 

Vol. XV, No. 3:—‘‘Old Diary Leaves” 
continue to deal with the peculiar form 
of mediumship of the late Stainton 
Moses. They are particularly interesting 
as showing how instinctively he at one 
time turned to H. P. Blavatsky for guid- 
ance and direction in occult matters. 
“The Truth of Astrology,” by J. S. Gad- 
gil; “Idealism,” reprinted from Light; 
“Modern Indian Magic and Magicians,” 
are all of moderate interest. N. D. K.’s 
contribution to the recent discussion as 
to “The Globes of the Earth-Chain,” 
contains much sound argument, but 
comes rather late in the day after what 
has already been written on the subject. 
“Krishna’s Journey to Mount Kailas,” 
and ‘‘The Esoteric Significance of the 
Ten Avatars,” are perhaps of greater in- 
terest than any of the above. 5S. V. Edge 
writes on ‘“Theosophists and Indian 
Social Reform’’; and ‘‘Reviews,”’ ‘‘Theo- 
sophy in all Lands,” “Cuttings and Com- 
ments,” and a “Supplement,” with 
various official notices, conclude a fairly 
representative number. 


THE PATH (New York City, U.S.A.). 

Vol. VIII, No. 9:—W. Q. Judge con- 
tinues his interesting series on ‘Occult 
Arts,” taking ‘‘ Disintegration—Reinte- 
gration,’ as his immediate subject. This 
is dealt with from the common-sense 
standpoint, and the difference between 
the western view of ‘‘gravity” and the 
more scientific and yet occult teaching 
of the force of cohesion is clearly and 
simply explained. Mrs. Besant’s note on 
“Mars and the Earth,” is given as in 
LuciFER. ‘India between Two Fires,” 
by “A Brahman,” tells how the modern 
Hindi can, if he will, still take refuge in 


ancient Theosophy from both the scien- 
tific and religious bigotry of modern 
times. ‘Faces of Friends” gives that 
of our Sinhalese brother, H. Dharma- 
pala; it isa good portrait and one that 
will be welcomed by all those who met 
him in England and America. ‘Immense 
Antiquity of America,” by John M. Pryse, 
sets out to prove that the aborigines of 
America were not an Indian product, this 
being the writer’s view of the teaching 
of Yhe Secret Doctrine. More on the 
subject is to follow, and the series may 
be useful to students of ethnology. 
“Two Spiritualistic Prophecies,’ ‘The 
Key-Note,” and the month’s ‘Corre- 
spondence,” are of general interest, and 
the number is concluded with an unusu- 
ally large instalment of “Literary Notes” 
and the ‘‘Mirror of the Movemient.’’ We 
note that over 320 dollars have been col- 
lected by the General Secretary of the 
American Section, and forwarded to Col. 


Olcott for the Adyar Deficit Fund. 


THE THEOSOPHICAL FORUM (New 
VOPR GIL ACCS. <4). 

No. 54:—Some elementary questions 
are replied to simply and clearly. Why 
rebirth if desire to live be dead? ‘“‘Spirit”’ 
manifestations; the use of the terms 
“plane” and ‘‘principle” ; Karma as re- 
taliation and otherwise, and the source 
of conscience—such are the subjects 
treated of in the issue before us. Answers 
are for the most part by the Editor and 
W. Q. J., and are consequently good. 
Claude F. Wright says with reason that 
‘“when one says he desires annihilation, 
it is frequently merely a way of saying 
that he would give a good deal for some 
kind of change.’”’ Who can conceive of an- 
nihilation ? Whocan therefore desire it ? 
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THE VAHAN (London). 


Vol. III, No. 6:—One of our Hindt 
contributors, K. P. Mukherji, comments 
interestingly on the answers made to 
Question CLVIII, and gives his view of 
the Sanatana Dharma (the Eternal Law) 
in relation to the teachings of Gautama 
Buddha. “The Enquirer” is much better 
treated than has lately been the case so 
far as the space allotted to him is con- 
cerned, though the replies made to his 
appeals for enlightenment show even 
less care for the most part than usual. 
Answers are evidently dashed off at light- 
ning speed, without research of any sort 
worth mentioning. Karmic payment 
through a divine substitute; pre-Christian 
Gnosticism; failures in Nature; the signi- 
ficance of such terms as Samhita, Sitra, 
etc.; Egos as related to dead infants; and 
finally the planet Neptune—all give rise 
to questions which are answered for the 
most part by the Editor. ‘“P.” is sadly 
missed. The ‘‘ecture List” is a welcome 
and eminently useful innovation. 


THEOSOPHICAL SIFTINGS (Loudon). 


Vol. VI, Nos. 13, 14:—These two num- 
bers contain a remarkably lucid exposi- 
tion of ‘The Zodiac,”’ by S. G. P. Coryn, 
with a diagram; ‘‘Pundari,”’ reprinted 
from The New Californian; and a ver- 
batim report of a lecture delivered by 
Mrs. Besant on board the Kaisar-1-Hind, 
entitled, ‘A Word on Man, his Nature, 
and his Powers.”’ The latter will be useful 
as a pamphlet for enquirers. 


LE LOTUS BLEU (Faris). 

Vol. IV, No. 9:—‘‘Ce que doit étre notre 
Fraternité,” by Mitra; ‘‘Deux Lois Psy- 
chologiques,”’ by IL. d’Ervieux; and 
“Phénoménes d’Apparitions,” by Guy- 
miot, are good and short articles that 
form with Dr. Pascal’s outline of the 
Secret Doctrine and E. J. Coulomb’s con- 
tinuation of ‘‘Les Cycles” a well-balanced 
number. There has always been a ten- 
dency in this magazine to place meta- 
physics first and the rest a very bad 
second—a state of affairs that can pro- 
duce but little benefit to its readers—but 
this tendency is no longer so conspicuous 
as formerly, andthedeparture is a welcome 
one. We hear with much pleasure that 
a radical change for the better is to take 


place in the printing and get-up of our 
French contemporary. 


THE NEW CALIFORNIAN (Los 
dingeles, U.S.A.). 

Vol. III, No. 6:—‘“‘An Appeal to our 
Readers,”’ with which this number opens, 
shows that more support must be given 
to this magazine if it is to continue its 
career. It has been for long carried on 
in the cause we have so strongly at heart 
at great personal sacrifice and cost to 
those who are responsible for its publica- 
tion. Whilst it is possible that there are 
at present almost too many monthly 
journals issued by Theosophists for Theo- 
sophists, it would be a inatter for lament 
to witness the failure of one which has 
in its time done good service both in 
America and elsewhere. Those whose 
duty it is to support it should see that 
they do not abandon that duty in time of 
need. The Editor’s ‘‘Keynotes”; ‘Jus- 
tice,” by H. E. Crosswell; ‘Evolution, 
Agnosticism, and Theosophy,” are espe- 
cially good. ‘Some Problems in the 
Evolution of Mollusca,’ by Mrs. Burton 
Williamson, shows an intimate know- 
ledge of the subject treated. Other 
articles are of interest, such as Carl 
Burell’s ‘“‘Astral Light as a Vehicle for 
the Transmission of Thought Waves.” 
The “poetry” is as usual. 


THE NORTHERN THEOSOPHIST 
(Middlesbrough). 


Vol. I, No. 2:—The second issue of this 
new venture of our enterprising northern 
members continues to promise as well for 
the future as it speaks for the present. 
“The Editor’s Remarks” deal both with 
local topics and those of more widespread 
interest. They are brief and to the point. 
“A Conversation about the Mahatmas”’ 
is reprinted from Zhe Path; a series is 
commenced on “Reincarnation”; “What 
shall we Teach the Children?” by A 
Nurse, gives the experience of one who 
has suffered under the cross-examination 
of infant logicians in regard to orthodox 
Christianity; ‘‘Hindtis and Animals” and 
“Jottings from a Theosophist’s Note- 
Book”? conclude an excellent penny- 
worth. 


THE BUDDHIST (Colombo). 


Vol. V, Nos. 43-45:—A. E. Buultjens 
does good service by transliterating and 
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translating the Cakka Sutlam. Short 
reports are given of Mrs. Besant’s lec- 
tures delivered in Ceylon, and in the 
Editor’s ‘‘Reflections on the General Re- 
sults” of her tour, he says that “the 
remark was general among all who lis- 
tened to her that one could learn more 
of the principles of Buddhism from her 
in one lecture than from the generality 
of the monks.” Extracts are given from 
the English local Padri press, which are 
as unfavourable as could be expected. 
The “ Pancakkhanda” will prove of con- 
siderable value to students of Buddlistic 
psychology, as giving a better summary 
of these ‘‘aggregates of sentient life’ 
than can be found in either Oldenberg, 
Childers, or Rhys Davids separately. 


JOURNAL OF THE MAHA-BODHI 
SOCIETY (Calcutta). 

Vol. II, Nos. 6, 7:—These numbers are 
almost entirely taken up with reprints 
from American newspapers, giving ac- 
counts of H. Dharmapala’s work in the 
United States, with comments upon the 
prospects of Buddhistic propaganda in 
that country. The only original article 
is “Samsara Chakra, or the Buddhist 
World Cycle.” The following is taken 
from a long extract from the Journal of 
the R. A. S., entitled, ‘“Ashva Ghosha on 
Brahmanical Caste”: ‘‘Oh! Yudhisthira, 
formerly in this world of ours there was 
but one caste. The division into four 
castes originated with diversity of rites 
and avocations. All men were born of 
women in like manner. All are subject 
to the same physical necessities, and 
have the same organs and senses. But 
he whose conduct is uniformly good is a 
Brahman; and if it be otherwise he is a 
Shfidra; aye, lower than aShtdra. The 
Shidra who, on the other hand, possesses 
these virtues, is a Brahman.” 


THE PACIFIC THEOSOPHIST (San 
Francisco, Calif., U.S.A.). 

Vol. IV, No. 5:—The Rev. W. E. Cope- 
land interprets ‘‘The Lord’s Prayer” 
theosophically. The interpretation is a 
useful one, but we cannot agree with the 
writer that ‘‘two views of Jesus are per- 
missible: one that he was a Nirmdana- 
kaya, the other that he was a Mahatma.” 
There are at least other possibilities, even 
probabilities. ‘Kama Loka,” by the 


“H. P. B. Training Class,” is clearly put; 
“The Path to Spiritual Progress” and 
‘‘An Astral Experience”’ are both read- 
able. ‘Among the Coast Branches” is a 
very satisfactory record of activities. 


LOTUS BLUTHEN (Leipzig). 

Vol. II, No. 16:—A publisher’s an- 
nouncement calls on readers to help 
‘Theosophical propaganda by sending him 
addresses. A familiar portrait of H. P. B. 
forms the frontispiece, and is accompa- 
nied by a short notice. The editorial 
promises readers selections from oricntal 
sacred books; for in the East they get 
their religion direct, instead of tramping 
all over Palestine to find the saviour in 
their own hearts. The Diw4an-i-Hafiz is 
translated from the Oriental Department 
Emanuel writes a long article on the 
true Masonry, and portions of JJJagic, 
White and Black is given, and the “‘Letter- 
box” concludes a very good number. 


SPHINX (Braunschweig). 


Vol. XVIII, No. 95:—We are glad to 
see Annie Besant’s article on “Gurus and 
Chelds” from the October LuciFeR; the 
opening sentences have been adapted so 
as to eliminate the controversy with E. T. 
Sturdy. Hiibbe-Schleiden hasa dialogue 
between a Churchman and a Mystic on 
the seeking of the Lord; Peter Knauer 
writes on the Zuiis; Dr. Paul Deussen’s 
views on the Vedanta are explained; 
other articles follow, and the number 
concludes with ‘Correspondence’? and 
“Occasional Notes.” 


THE THEOSOPHIC THINKER 
(Bellary). 

Vol. I, Nos. 38-40:—This excellent 
weekly continues to do credit to our Bel- 
lary members. K. Naraéyanaswamy Aiyar 
writes learnedly on ‘‘Asuras and Devas.” 
“The Doctrine of Maya and the Hindt 
Scriptures”? is given as a Supplement; 
the translation of Seefa Ramanjaneya 
Samvedam is continued with good anno- 
tations; “Truth”; ‘“‘Faith, Reason and 
Intuition”; “India’s Theosophists and 
their Mission,’ and “The Students’ 
Column” are all well up to the standard 
of these pages, and are calculated to do 
good service along their particular lines. 
This short notice contains a forecaste of 
the future work in India: ‘‘Our Preach- 
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ers’ Class. Three new students were 
admitted during the week to be trained as 
Theosophical Preachers, and eventually 
to be sent out to the villages.”’” What 
magnificent work might be done along 
these lines by India’s own offspring! 
Europeans can greatly help in giving the 
original impetus, in starting some new 
current, but not until the Hindus them- 
selves become fired with the fierce devo- 
tion which will cause them to go forth 
and carry abroad the message of Theo- 
sophy, will India’s salvation be anything 
but a dream of a splendid possibility. 


THE THEOSOPHIC GLEANER 
(Bombay). 


Vol. II, No. 4:—This number opens 
with an original article by H. T., entitled 
“Mental Shadows.” D. D. Jussawalla is 
responsible for the remaining original 
matter—‘‘The Magnetic Light and Hu- 
man Aura.’’ Both of these are as good 
and even better than the reprints and 
translations otherwise given. The latter 
consist of ‘‘Man,” “Is the Theosophical 
Society opposed to Churches?” ‘ Vege- 
tarianism in the Early Christian Church” 
(hardly of value to Indian students), and 
“Karma and Astrology,” from Zhe Theo- 
sophist, “Notes and News,” are very 
brief. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE LONDON 
LODGE, TI... 

The title is The Pyramids and Stone- 
henge. Members of the Blavatsky Lodge, 
at any rate, who had the opportunity of 
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hearing in brief that which Mr. A. P. 
Sinnett has enlarged upon in this pamph- 
let, will welcome its issue as the nine- 
teenth Transaction of the London Lodge. 
The history of early Egyptian civiliza- 
tion and the origin of the Pyramids and 
Stonehenge are briefly touched on, and 
the information given on the subject in 
the letters in soteric Buddhism, and by 
Mme. Blavatsky in 7he Secret Doctrine, 
is supplemented to some extent by psy- 
chometric investigation carried on under 
the direction of Mr. Sinnett. The result 
is very interesting, and will prove attrac- 
tive to all who make ethnology their 
special study. 


We have also received the following, 
though want of space forbids any detailed 
review: Zhe Sphinx, No. 94; Theosophia, 
Vol. Il, No. 20—as good as it always is 
under its able direction; 7he Sanmarga 
Bodhini, Nos. 44-47, continuing the trans- 
lation of 7he Key to Theosophy and much 
other equally good work; Zhe Oriental 
Department, No. 14, of the American 
Section, consisting of a translation of the 
Maha-Parinibbina Sutta; La Haute 
Science, Vol. I, No. 12, principally notice- 
able on account of a scholarly and ex- 
haustive introduction to a translation of 
the Ethiopian Z7gata /sayyds (The Ascen- 
sion of Isaiah); and lastly, From a False 
Christianity, Through Theism and Theo- 
sophy toa Truer Christianity, by W. H. 
Cotton. The latter pamphlet does the 
author credit‘and will no doubt do good. 


SEE oo ———_ 


As the ocean water is unfit to drink until it is given back to us by the cloud, so 
the real meaning of the Scriptures cannot be understood by us until explained by 
a living Guru.—From a Tamil work, Zhe Thiruk Kalithu Padiyar. 
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The Theosophical Society is in no way responsible for any opinions, in signed or 
unsigned articles, that appear in this Magazine. Nor does the Editor 
necessarily agree with the opinions expressed in signed articles. 


On the GQatch-Totver. 


HE 7ransactions of the 1892 International Congress of Orientalists, 
which have recently been published, consist of two ponderous 
volumes, weighty with learning, and for the most part heavy in other 
respects. There is, however, a paper of value here and there for those 


who pursue the second object of the T. S., and we append a few glean- 
ings of interest. 
% * * 
KsoTEeric HINpDOISM. 

Mr. Lala Baijnath, ex-Chief Justice of Indore, writing on ‘‘Modern 
Hindti Religion and Philosophy,” concludes his paper as follows: 

“This is a rough outline of esoteric Hindtism, the religion of the 
few and wise of India, a religion which has been the solace of thou- 
sands in this life and the means of their salvation after death. It 
stands not only on the firm rock of truth, but of experience also. 

“To the European, its ideal may appear to be dreamy and unprac- 
tical. But it may as well be asked in return whether the life, incessant 
excitement and hurry, which is the normal condition of Western 
countries, is the only life worth living? whether his worship of work 
and money the only way to a better life hereafter? If it be not, as it 
is not, then it is worth while to pause and see if the Hindt’s ideal is 
not more conducive to eternal happiness than that of modern Western 
nations. Exoteric Hindtism with its fetish worship, its gross supersti- 
tions, its dogmas, its sects, whose doings often cast a slur upon religion, 
is bound to reform with the progress of education and improvement of 
the ideas of the Hindti people, but true and real Hindtism will stand 
the test of both progressive science and progressive civilization. This 
is the deep conviction of all Indian thinkers, and the day is not far 
distant when the East will repay the debt it owes to the West for its 
progress in modern civilization, by making it follow its teachings in 
the matter of progress towards a better life hereafter. When such a 
day comes, it will be the brightest day in the history of India. Eng- 
land’s work in India has been grand, but India’s work in Europe ought 
to be grander. I conclude with a prayer from the Brihad Aranyaka 


I 
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Upanishad, ‘Lead us from the unreal to the real, lead us from dark- 
ness to light, lead us from death to immortality.’” 

This is almost precisely what the T. S. has said for eighteen years, 
and what it will continue to lend its aid to accomplish, though we 
doubt not but that the force that will bring about this much-desired 
result will be something more catholic than Hindtiism or any other 
single religion. 

Pa 
THE DnyANESHVARI. 

Dr. J. Murray Mitchell, M.A., in a paper on ‘‘The Chief Marathi 
Poets” has a lengthy notice on the famous commentary on the Bhagavad 
Gita, by Dnyaneshvar, called the Duydneshvari or Bhavarth-dipika, and 
written by him in A.D. 1290. It is of especial interest to Theosophical 
students because of the notices thereon which appeared in the earlier 
numbers of Zhe Theosophist, and for its favourable quotation in the notes 
of The Voice of the Silence, by H. P. Blavatsky, and also in the weird 
“Dream of Ravan,” written anonymously in 1853, and partly reprinted 
in LucIFER. We append one or two of Dr. Mitchell’s quotations: 


“He who is steadfast in mind, 
Deep-meditating on the Supreme, 
And yet outwardly conducts himself 
Like other men: 
Who lays no constraint on his senses, 
And dreadeth not worldly joys, 
Who despises not any duty that befalls 
At the fitting time: 
When his active powers tend to work, 
He does not restrain them, 
And yet by their exercise 
Is mastered not: 
Who is not seduced by whatsoever desires, 
Nor by the stain of affection soiled, 
Even as though in the water yet not by the water moistened, 
Is the lotus leaf: 
Just as the water knows not, 
While quenching the thirst of the cow, 
To turn to poison and kill the tiger, 
Even such is he.” 


“The man who smites to hew it down, 
And the man who planted it— 
Even as alike to both of these the tree 
Yieldeth its shade: 
Or just as the sugar-cane, 
While to its guardian sweet, 
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Is not bitter to him who crushes it; 
Even such is he.” 


“And the word / he knows not; 
He calls not anything his own; 
Happiness or unhappiness 

To him pertains not.” 
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The following is the translator’s version of the famous description 


of the birth of the ‘“‘Body of Yoga.” 


The mystic will understand and 


not fall into the materialistic error of attributing it to the physical body. 


Have many attained superhuman power (Siddhi).” 


“Like the foliage of a golden tree, 
With gem-like blossoms ever new, 
Even so beautiful the nails 
Come forth anew; 
Over the body externally 
Restraint extends its wings, 
And also the internal strife of the mind 
Doth cease; 
Body and soul thereafter 
Are lulled to rest. 
Where is hunger now? 
What has become of sleep? 
Even memory is lost 
And wholly disappears. 
The teeth are changed, 
And shine surpassingly, 
As if they were a double row 
Of diamonds set. 
The body becomes golden, 
And the marvel of the vital air is this— 
That of water and earth is retained 
No portion even. 
Then he sees what is beyond the ocean, 
Hears what is done in heaven, 
He knows the imaginations 
Even of the ant. 
He rides on the blast of the wind, 


And walks on water, his feet leaving no trace; 


In this very way 


Dr. Mitchell would win the gratitude of lovers of the Gita and 
students of Theosophy by publishing a complete translation of the 
Though, indeed, the Doctor is no believer in Yoga 
himself, and sneers at the T. S., his sneer will not discount our thanks 


Dnydaneshvari. 
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should he ever complete the task of turning the 10,000 shlokas of the 
Marathi Dante into English. : 
* % 
“THE VISUDDHI-MAGGA.” 

Mr. Henry C. Warren gives a brief account of Buddhaghosa and a 
short synopsis of the contents of his famous work, Zhe Visuddhi- 
Magga. This is of great interest to all theosophical students who are 
interested in Buddhist metaphysics and practical psychology, and 
makes one all the more anxious for the publication of the text and 
subsequent translation of the far-famed ‘Path of Purity.” In the 
following quotation we have added a word or two in brackets. 

“‘Buddhaghosa takes Sila, or Conduct, as the basis, the s¢ze gua non 
of a religious life. By Sila he means the code of morality and the 
ascetic practices suitable for a member of the Buddhist Order, and the 
first two chapters are devoted to its consideration. The remaining 
twenty-one chapters of the work are devoted to the consideration of 
Meditation or Samadhi. 

“Samadhi is divided by Buddhaghosa into two divisions, Lokiya- 
Samadhi [lit., S. pertaining to the Lokas], and Lokuttara-Samadhi 
[lit., S. transcending the Lokas]. . . . [By the assistance of Lokiya- 
Samadhi] one can induce trance and attain to various magical or 
supernatural [superhuman rather] powers. It is still, however, only 
Lokiya-Samadhi, that is, Samadhi pertaining to the world, pertaining 
not merely to this life, but to existence in general. It enables one to 
attain a higher or a lower heaven according to the particular trance 
induced, but does not grant immunity from transmigration. Forty 
different subjects of meditation, called Kammatthanas [Sans. Karma- 
sthanas |, are given, and among these men of every turn of mind can 
find one adapted to their particular mental characteristics. 

‘‘But as the object of the Buddha was to attain release from exist- 
ence, the Lokiya-Samadhi was unsatisfactory; he therefore turned 
from his teachers and discovered the Lokuttara-Samadhi 
[which] differs from Lokiya-Sam4di in being devoted to the attain- 
ment of Nirvana, whereas Lokiya-Samadhi only leads to heaven. In 
Panna [the chapter on knowledge or wisdom—Sans. Prajna] the human 
being is analyzed and found to be a mutually dependent collection of 
parts, no one of which has any permanent existence. The human 
being is like the government of a country, which is self-perpetuating 
and conditioned by its past, but constantly changing in its personnel. 
It is the object of Panna to discover the bonds which keep the human 
being together and perpetuate existence after death and to destroy 
them.” 

The rest of the work is taken up with different kinds and methods 
of knowledge, and the last chapter is devoted to the blessings of Panna. 


* 
* * 
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THE ESOTERICISM OF THE CHINESE SCRIPTURES. 


In Zhe Imperial and Asiatic Quarterly Review for January (pp. 151, 
152), occurs the following significant paragraph from the pen of Fung 
Hou Wong, the scholarly Attaché of the Chinese Legation in England: 

“‘T have received the two volumes of translation from the Li Ki, 
and the one volume of Yi King, which you sent me, and have com- 
pared the former with the Chinese text. The general translation is all 
right, but the Li Ki is not so difficult as the Yi King, which I do not 
think, even as rendered by Dr. Legge, can satisfy everybody. Why? 
because if you translate the words into their ordinary meaning, as Dr. 
Legge has done, it is not really correct, since they contain concealed a 
deep meaning which no one (even a Chinese) would ever dare to ex- 
press, though he may understand them in his mind. 

“Confucius himself said: ‘If you lend mea few years, each equal 
to a long life, to learn the Yi King, it will take fifty years before I shall 
be able to avoid the grosser mistakes in its interpretation.’”’ 

* = % 

In Zhe Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, for January, there is an 
interesting paper for those who love Buddhist symbology by L. A. 
Waddell, M.B., M.R.A.S. The main object of the paper is to show 
that Mahayana Buddhism is indigenous to Indian soil, as testified to 
by the Magadha sculptures. We may later on recur to this article at 
greater length for the sake of the symbology. Meanwhile here are a 
few interesting passages. 

* ‘s % 
THE BuppuHISsT SAvriouR-LoGos, AVALOKITESHVARA. 

‘«‘ Avalokita is primarily regarded as personified pity. The Tibetan 
translation of Avalokita is sPyan-ras-gzigs (pronounced Ché-ré-si), 
meaning ‘the seer with bright eyes,’ or ‘the se-er clad with bright 
eyes’; . . . his other common titles being ‘The Great Pitier’— 
Maha Karuna, and ‘The Lotus-handed’—Padma-pani . . . [also] 
‘The Great Souled Pitier.’ : 

“In the legends of Northern Buddhism it is related how Maha 
Karuna, the ‘Great Pitying’ Lord Avalokita, looked down during his 
meditation on our world of woe, and was so saddened by the sight 
that his head split into eleven pieces. Noone seems to have attempted 
accounting for so curious a number being arrived at, and the Lamas 
have no theory on the subject.” 

H. P. Blavatsky in 7he Secret Doctrine (ii. 178; ii. 188, 2.€.), Says: 

“Even the exoteric appearances of Dhydni Chenresi is suggestive 
of the Esoteric Teaching. He is evidently, like Daksha, the synthesis 
of all the preceding Races and the progenitor of all the Auman Races 
after the Third—the first complete one—and thus is represented as the 
culmination of the four Primeval Races in his eleven-faced form. This 
is a column built in four rows, each series having three faces or heads 
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of different complexions; the three faces for each Race being typical of 
its three fundamental physiological transformations. The first is white 
(moon-coloured); the second is yellow; the third, red-brown; the 
fourth, in which are only two faces—the third face being left a blank; 
a reference to the untimely end of the Atlanteans—is brown-black. 
Padmapani (Daksha) is seated on the column, and forms the apex.” 

The paper under notice then continues: 

“The form of Avalokita with the thousand eyes, which is usually 
associated with the eleven-headed form, is merely a concrete material- 
istic expression of the name Avalokita—‘The Keen Looker’—and the 
number ‘a thousand’ has no precise numerical signification, being 
merely expressive of multitude; but unlike the thousand-eyed god of 
Braéhmanic mythology (Indra), Avalokita’s extra eyes are on his extra 
hands, most of which are stretched forth to save and help the wretched 
and lost. The eye, which is ever on the outlook to perceive their dis- 
tress, carries with it a succouring hand, altogether a most poetic sym- 
bolism. And a form of Avalokita’s Charm is a print of a hand with an 
eye in the palm.” 

‘He has eyes on all sides, hands on all sides,” says the Upanishad, 
for truly the Self is in all. So has Osiris a garment of eyes, and Argus, 
the Watcher of the flocks of the Gods. The tradition of the mystery 
is far spread. 

‘“‘His special Mantra is the well-known six-syllabled Om mani 
padme Hum, and his special rosary is made of Conch-shell or Crystal. 

His Vija, or Mantra-germ, is A777, a contraction for Hridaya 
or (Sacred) Heart.” é 
e % 
TARA, “THE SAVIOURESS.” 

“The genesis of the name ‘Tara’ for this great Buddhist M4tri, 
one of whose titles is ‘Mother of Buddha,’ it seems to me was probably 
suggested by the Hindt myth of Budha, or the planet Mercury, whose 
mother was Tara. 

“The Tibetan translation of the name Tara shows that it is derived 
from the Sanskrit Tarak from Tarika = ‘ Deliveress’ or ‘Saviouress.’ 
The Tibetan translation, namely, sGro/-ma, pronounced ‘Do-ma’ 
[? Dolma—Schlagintweit ], is interpreted as meaning ‘The Unloosener 
(of difficulties),’ ‘The Saviouress’ or ‘Deliveress.’ And it is to this 
attribute of being ever ready to help and easily approachable that she 
owes her popularity; for most of the other deities of ‘Northern Buddh- 
ism’ cannot be approached without the mediation of a Lama, while 
the poorest layman or woman may secure the immediate attention of 
Tara by simply appealing to her direct. . . . 

“Her birth story, . . . as related in the Mani-dkah-fbum (The 
Hundred Thousand Commands of the Mani) and elsewhere, is that 
Avalokiteshvara, ‘rich-in-power and the storehouse-of-pity,’ on looking 
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down upon the world, shed tears for the human beings miserably im- 
mersed in miry ignorance. The tear from the left eye falling on the 
earth formed a lake, on which instantly, like a lightning flash, appeared 
floating in a lotus flower the goddess Tara, whom Avalokita then com- 
missioned to soothe human suffering. And the Lamas complete this 
picture by stating that ‘The White Tara’ [the other aspect being ‘The 
Green Tara’ | originated from the tear of Avalokita’s right eye.” 

Of this Shakti of the Logos there is a form called ‘‘The Seven- 
eyed White Tara.” 

“She has a white complexion, and is seated Buddha-like, with the 
soles of her feet directed upwards, and the left hand holding a long- 
stemmed lotus flower. She has seven eyes, the eye of fore-knowledge 
being in the forehead in addition to the ordinary facial pair, and one 
in each palm and in the sole of each foot.” 

The student of the Esoteric Philosophy will refer the symbology 
to the awakening of consciousness on the seven planes, and discover 
in it various other correspondences, and will also easily understand 
why Mr. Waddell finds many a comparison between Tara and the 
Christian Virgin, whose attributes, as given by the Romanists, are 
derived from the World-Mother of the Pagans. The symbology is to 
be found in many religions, for Religion is one, and Truth is one. 


*% 
* * 
THE SOKSHMA DEHA. 


In the last number of the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical 
Research, there is an interesting paper by Prof. William Ramsay, 
Ph.D., F-R.S., entitled ‘‘ Partial Anesthesia.” The Professor has made 
a series of experiments with anzesthetics and records his experience. 
The Ved4ntic theory of the Stkshma Deha, or Subtle Body, explains 
satisfactorily all the phenomena, and why it was that the Professor could 
solve no problem of a spiritual nature in the psychic states he experi- 
enced. He wasin the domain of the lower and not the higher mind, 
the domain of the Karana Deha, the so-called Causal Body of the real 
Ego being still beyond him. He experienced the feelings of the z//usive 
Ego, freed from the Gross Body, and not of the vea/ Ego. Here are a 
few interesting paragraphs: 

“The main and impressive fact for me was that / was self-existent, 
and that time and space were illusions. This was the real Ago, on 
whose surface ripples of incident arose, to fade and vanish lke waves 
on a pond. ; 

“T do not think that I am a follower of Bishop Berkeley in my 
ordinary every-day existence; my tendency of mind is, by training, and 
by the nature of my daily avocations, to suspend judgment—a condi- 
tion of scientific scepticism. But under the influence of an anzesthetic 
all doubts vanish; I kzow the truth of Berkeley’s theory of existence, 
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and I also believe, because I know with absolute certainty, that self- 
existence is all that any reasonable man can be convinced of; that all 
fellow-creatures are products of my consciousness, and that, although 
they may be real to themselves, and have each a world of his own, to 
me they are merely part of my thoughts, and, moreover, not very im- 
portant elements in my chain of life. Faith, I take it, is belief with- 
out reason, because of a supposed certain knowledge; and that is my 
attitude of mind with regard to Berkeley’s theory of existence. But 
the feelings evoked are disappointing. It is not satisfying to realize 
that the goal of the whole universe is of this nature. The circum- 
stances are so trivial as to make it painful to believe that /A7s is the 
scheme of nature; that ‘that far off divine event to which the whole 
creation moves’ should have in its progress no higher deeds, and for 
its outcome no nobler aim than I am then conscious of.” 

And so on. The Stikshma Deha is made of the subtle elements 
and to the subtle elements it will return. It can no more solve the 
problem of the universe than can the gross body. The mistake is to 
call it the ‘real Heo. 

“In my anesthetic state, . . . I conceive each Ego to have his 
orbit, and to stand absolutely alone, conscious of, but uninterfered with 
by, the other Egos. To choose a crude illustration: two mirrors reflect, 
but do not influence each other in any mechanical or material sense.” 

This is easily understood by a student of Theosophy, who has 
learned from the Esoteric Philosophy that one factor of the expression 
of the universe is a modified monodology. 


% 
* % 


The following was printed in 7he Daily Telegraph of January 15th, 
apparently in all seriousness: 


THE Music OF THE HEART. 


“Considering that ‘music is the food of the heart,’ it is rather sur- 
prising that that vital organ does so very little to show traces of the 
nourishment it enjoys, and all the more natural that a woman in Vienna 
should be able to say with Wordsworth, in the literal sense of the words: 
‘The music in my heart I bore, Long after it was heard no more.’ For 
this lady is the rare possessor of a musical heart. She is forty-two 
years old, and is suffering from a peculiar form of asthma, which ten 
months’ treatment has been powerless to cure. Her story is that she 
constantly hears music from her heart, and is so maddened by the 
ceaseless tones that she has to keep her ears filled with wadding, like 
Ulysses during the Sirens’ song. The medical experts who have had 
the case under consideration confirm the statement of the lady—a con- 
tinuous noise composed of musical tones in a high pitch was to be 
heard during the medical diagnosis.” 
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(Concluded from page 367.) 


HE basis of the philosophy of the Upanishads is the ONE, un- 
nameable, incommensurable, incomprehensible, That which lies 
at the root of all existence, and without which existence could not 
be. That is the nameless; Parabrahman it is called, that is, simply, 
beyond Brahman, Brahman being the name by which in much of this 
literature the supreme God in manifestation is known. But behind all 
manifested Gods, behind the God that is the maker of the universe, 
behind the supreme God that reveals himself to the spirit of man, 
there is this boundless, infinite, eternal, unnameable One, the perma- 
nence of which must be posited to explain the transient, but which, 
being unmanifested, we, the manifested, the corporeal, are unable to 
understand or to reach. Then from That emanated the cause of all, 
that which in its second outward stage is the Adyos of the Greek philo- 
sophy, and which you find as the ‘‘Word” in the fourth Christian 
Gospel, ‘‘the Word” that ‘‘was with God and was God”’; in the Hindt 
philosophy this is Brahman, from whom all worlds proceed; not directly, 
but through many emanating intelligences. So that this world of ours 
in its definite creation is made by a lower God than Brahman, z.e., by 
Brahma, male and female, the source of living things. 

Brahma, the creator of the universe, the preserver of the world, was first pro- 
duced among the Gods.! 

But it is the supreme, the father of spirits, that is the true goal of 
man, that is the object that he is to seek. It is the “Science of Brah- 
man” that in all the Upanishads is held up as that after which man is 
to pursue. We are told that: 

He is the invisible, unseizable being, without origin, without distinction, with- 
out eye or ear, without hand or foot, the eternal, pervading, omnipresent, subtle, 
inexhaustible being, whom the sages behold as the source of the elements. As the 
spider casts out and draws in [its web], as on the earth the annual herbs are pro- 
duced, as from living man the hairs of the head and body spring forth, so is pro- 
duced the universe from the indestructible [Brahman].* 

However many the Gods in name, they are all one in their essence, 
all one because they are all but forces and names, forms and entities in 
whom the One is manifested. Thus it is said that they who spoke the 
word: ; 


1 Mundaka, I. 1. 2 [brd., I. 6, 7. 
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Sacrifice to this, hence sacrifice to the one or the other God is not proper. His 
is verily this creation; for he verily is all the Gods, call him Indra, Mittra, Varuna, 
and Agni. 

And another passage: 


He who is Brahman, who is Indra and Prajapati, is all these Gods.1 


Brahman, the supreme God, as I said, is put forward as man’s aim. 
Man is told to seek after this God, to endeavour to become one with 
him. 

Manifest, near, dwelling verily in the cave is the great goal; on him is founded 
all that moves, breathes, and closes the eyes. . . . This is true, this is immortal, 
this, O gentle one, know as [the aim] to be pierced. Seizing as his bow the great 
weapon of the Upanishad, put the arrow sharpened by devotion . . . know, O 
beloved, that indestructible as the aim. The sacred word is called the bow, the 
soul the arrow, and Brahman its aim; he shall be pierced by him whose attention 
does not swerve. Then he will be of the same nature with him, as the arrow 
[becomes one with the target when it has pierced it].* 

But that great God, the supreme, how shall he be attained? He 
can be attained by man because the essence of man is one with his 
own. Says another Upanishad: ; 

As from a blazing fire in thousand ways similar sparks proceed, so, O beloved, 
are produced living souls of various kinds from the indestructible [Brahman].3 

They are the one Brahman, the one essence. That which is the 
central fire can be found again by its sparks, and the spirit that dwells 
in man in the ether of the heart, as it is called, in the cave of the heart, 
that spirit being itself one with Brahman may be found by man in 
whom it dwells. And so the supreme may be attained. The Upani- 
shads weary themselves with efforts to describe how this God may be 
sought after, how he may be recognized, how he may be found. 


Whoever knows him . . . [‘‘the blessed God” it is said] who, concealed in 
all beings, is the Lord of the universe . . . cuts the bonds of death. 


That God whose work is the universe, that supreme soul, who is always dwelling 
in the hearts of beings, is revealed by the heart, discernment and mind. Those 
who know him become immortal. . . . For him whose name is infinite glory 
there is no likeness. Not in the sight abides his form, none beholds him by the 
eye. Those who know him dwelling in the heart, by the heart and mind, become 
immortal.4 


So, again, earlier in the same Upanishad we learn that: 


The ruler [the supreme soul] upholds this universe, but the soul which is not 
the ruler is enchained by the condition of an enjoyer; when it knows God it is 
liberated from all bonds. They are all-wise the one and ignorant the other, both 
unborn; omnipotent the one, without power the other. . . . When a person 
knows this Brahman . . . [then he becomes liberated].° 


In prayer this was constantly made the very centre of the prayer; 
thus in a prayer to the supreme soul come the words, ‘That same soul 


1 Brihad Aranyaka, Live 

2 Mundaka, il. ii. 1-4. 

8 Jbrd., II. i. 1. 

4 Shvetashvatara, iv. 15, 17, 19, 20. 
5 Tbid., i. 8, 9. 
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am I.” So the student is told constantly, ‘““Thou art That,” ‘Thou art 
Brahman,” thou art one with the supreme. And so, wherever we read, 
this, the One, is that which is to be sought for, and in that it is in man’s 
heart he is able to discover it—to discover it by meditation, by effort, 
by the conquering of desire. We are further told that this One is 

The life of life . . . this great unborn soul is the same which abides as the 
intelligent soul in all living creatures. . . . Unseen he sees, unheard he hears, 
unminded he minds, unknown he knows. There is none that sees but he; there is 
none that hears but he; there is none that minds but he; there is none that knows 
but he; he is thy soul, the inner ruler, immortal. Whatever is different from him 
is perishable.1 

But they never sought to prove the existence of the supreme soul. 
That which ‘cannot be proved’? was one of its names. For this 
supreme soul was not to be found by argument, not by intellectual dis- 
cussion, not by any effort of the mind. Its ‘only proof,” it is said, ‘“‘is 
the belief in the soul,’’* for only the soul could know its own kindred; 
and the belief in man’s soul is the one proof of the reality of God. Is 
not that true in every faith? Is not that the inner witness that you 
find in every scripture, no matter what the scripture may be? Not by 
ratiocination can Deity be discovered. Man knows him only through 
the soul because the soul is one with him. 

Embodied the soul lives, and so the body was called “the divine 
town of Brahman,’’* that in which he dwelt; and the heart, the “ether 
of the heart,” was the supreme centre, the “cave.” So we may read of 
the embodied soul, the soul ‘‘embodied in the town of nine gates,’® 
the body with its nine openings, is that which gains experience, and 
that which, taking on the body, learns by that body the nature of 
itself and of its God. Thus it was that might be known the God that 
was without commencement, known in the soul by the soul; thus he 
could be sought after by the corporeal being, as the cause of existence 
and non-existence, man within himself finding the divine. But only 
in one way. By conquest of the lower nature, by conquest of the 
senses, and also by conquest of the mind. For the mind is only a 
lower manifestation, and he who would know the innermost must go 
beyond the mind as well as beyond the senses. And so in the Katha 
Upanishad we may read: | 


The soul which is subtler than the subtle, greater than what is great, is seated 
in the cavity of the living being. He who is free from desire and without grief, 
beholds by the tranquillity of the senses that majesty of the soul. . . . The soul 
cannot be gained by knowledge, not by understanding, not by manifold science. 
It can be obtained by the soul by which it is desired. His soul reveals its own 
truth.® 


1 Brihad Aranyaka, IV. iv. 18, 22, and III. vii. 23. 
2 Ibid., IV. iv. 20. 

83 Mandickya, 7. 

4 Mundaka, I. ii. 7. 

5 Shvetashvatara, iii, 18. 

6 Katha, ii. 20, 23. 
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Conquest, then, of the senses, conquest of the mind, conquest of 
every desire, so that the man might live free in the body, and, free, 
might know the truth. The highest state of the soul was that of 
Brahman. When the senses were subdued, when the mind was con- 
quered, when the very soul itself was tranquil, then the fourth state of 
the soul, that of spirit, was reached, and the man became one with 
God.! This to the Hindti was immortality. He did not look upon it 
as immortality to pass out of the body through the gate of death, re- 
turning again to earth to live another life. He-only regarded immor- 
tality as won when the wheel of births and deaths had ceased to turn; 
and then he passed into the condition of the supreme spirit. Immor- 
tality gained in this fashion could only be won by those who went 
beyond the sense of separateness, who had conquered all idea that they 
were different from this supreme soul; then they were no longer born, 
then they no longer came back to earth. 

Thus knowing him, a person overcomes death; there is no other way for 
obtaining liberation. ‘ 

In the heart all whose bonds are broken in this life, in that heart 
only immortality is obtained.* For according to this teaching reincar- 
nation was the fashion in which the soul gained its knowledge, living 
from life to life. And so, again, we may read the passage: 

As a goldsmith, taking a piece of gold, forms another shape which is more new 
and agreeable, so throwing off this body and obtaining knowledge, the soul forms 
a shape which is more new and agreeable. . . . This soul . . . becomes as 
are its works and conduct. He whose works are good becomes good; he whose 
works are evil becomes evil. By holy works one becomes holy, by evil works evil. 
Likewise others [say] this Purusha has the nature of desire. As his desire so is his 
resolve, as is his resolve so is his work, as his work so is his reward. . . . Having 


arrived at the last effect of the work which he here performs, he comes from this 
world again to this world in consequence of [his] work. 


Thus he comes from life to life: 


In this wheel of Brahman, which is the support as well as the end of all beings, 
which is infinite, roams about the pilgrim soul, when it fancies itself and the ruler 
different. . . . As bythe use of food and drink the body grows, so the individual 
soul by volition, touch, sight and delusion assumes successively forms in accordance 
with its action in the various places. The individual soul assumes by its qualities 
manifold gross or subtle forms. . . . He proceeds from birth to birth by his 
actions.® 


As desire draws it back to earth, only by the killing out of desires 
can it become free: 


The wise who, free from desires, adore the man, will not be born again. Who- 
ever fancying forms desires, is by his desires born here and there.® 


1 Mandikya, 7. 

2 Shvetashvatara, iii. 8. 

8 Katha, vi. 15. 

4 Brihad Avanyaka, IV. iv. 4-6. 
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When all the desires cease which were cherished in his heart, then the mortal 
becomes immortal, then he obtains here Brahman.! 

Whoever knows the God who is without commencement, without end, 
becomes liberated from all bonds. Those who know the God ... . relinquish 
their bodies.? 

For man, as is taught in another Upanishad, becomes what he 
reflects: 

Man is a creature of reflection; whatever he reflects upon in this life, he 
becomes the same hereafter. 

Therefore, it finishes up practically: ‘‘Therefore, should he reflect 
on Brahman.” 

Since we change into the likeness of our thought, since we fashion 
our future by our present desires, we should reflect on the highest, we 
should think the greatest, and then we shall become what we reflect. 
To know Brahman is to be free. This is the ‘“‘Secret of Death.” 
Some of you may have read Sir Edwin Arnold’s translation of one of 
the most exquisite of the Upanishads under this title, ‘The Secret of 
Death.” A man is offering all that he has to the Gods. His son, 
looking at the sacrifice, thinks that the all of the father is but poor 
and inadequate, and he offers himself in order that the sacrifice may be 
made complete, and the father gives him to Death. Going to the 
house of Death he there meets Yama, the king, the lord of Death, and 
Yama, because he, a Brahman youth, had remained unwelcomed in 
his house three days and nights, gives him three boons that he may 
choose. He chooses for the first that his father may meet him with 
mind and affection at peace when he is*free again from death. That is 
granted. He chooses as his second the secret of the heavenly fire. 
That is granted. Then he asks as a third boon, ‘‘Does the soul live 
after death, or does it perish?” ‘Ask me anything but that,” pleads 
Death; and he offers him all enjoyments, the wealth and position of a 
king, 
shall live hundreds of years, and everything else the heart of man 
could desire. But the lad will have none of them, for they are all 
under the power of death. The sons will die, wealth will fade away, 
life will perish; nothing but this knowledge about the soul will he have 
for his third boon. At last Death, overcome by his persistency, obliged 
to keep his word and to give that to which he is pledged, tells the 
secret of death, that which is the following of the spiritual life, that 
which is this true goal of man which I have mentioned. He tells him 
to know the embodied soul 

As the rider, the body as the car, know intellect as the charioteer, and mind 
again as the reins. They say the senses are the horses, and their objects are the 
roads. . . . Whoever is unwise, with reins never applied, has the senses un- 
subdued, like wicked horses of the charioteer. But whosoever is wise, with the 
mind always applied, has the senses subdued like good horses of the charioteer. 


spirits from heaven to be his servants, sons and grandsons who 


1 Katha, vi. 14. 2 Shvetashvatara, Vv. 13, 14. 
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The man whose charioteer is wise, the reins of whose mind are well 
applied, obtains the goal of the road, the highest place of Vishnu. Higher indeed 
than the senses are their objects, higher than their objects is the mind [Manas], 
intellect [Buddhi] higher than the mind, higher than intellect the great soul [Atma 
Mahan). Higher than the great one the unmanifested [Avyaktam], higher than the 
unmanifested is Purusha, higher than Purusha is That; this the limit, the highest 
road. Being the hidden nature of all beings, it is not manifested; but it is beheld 
by the attentive, subtle intellect of men of subtle sight. Let the wise subdue his 
speech by mind, subdue his mind by that nature which is knowledge, subdue his 
knowledge in the great soul, subdue this also in the placid soul. . . . Whoever 
has understood [the nature] of Brahman escapes from the mouth of Death.! 

That was the final secret of Death. 

Out of all this, then, it was that the civilization of India grew; out 
of that sublime teaching the greatness of her past was evolved. It 
was when her people thus believed that India was great; it was that 
which not only made their civilization and moulded their polity, but 
that also which brought back the soul time after time to the same land, 
evolving time after time in the same race. That was the strength of 
their Brahmans while the Brahmans were the teachers of her people; 
that was the spiritual food which made her the mother of nations, 
which made her the cradle of the religions of the world. 

This lost, came her degradation. The language of the Gods 
became a dead language known only to the few. This literature 
passed out of the life of her people, and they grew downwards towards 
the lower philosophy and the lower faith they hold. And when we 
look to her future it is in the inspiration of the past that we must seek 
it. For when her Brahmans once more take their place as the guides 
and the teachers of the people; when they no longer keep this know- 
ledge for self, but spread it abroad everywhere; when once more in 
every Indian household are heard the teachings of the Vedas and the 
Upanishads; when once more in every Indian household is understood 
the true meaning of the hymns and of the worship of the supreme in 
the hands of the father and the mother of the household—then India 
will begin to wake from the sleep of centuries, and once more to hold 
up her head amongst the nations of the world. Her civilization—and 
this is significant—has lasted. None other has lasted old as hers is 
old. She is the most ancient of all the Aryan peoples, the mother of 
all the sub-races of the Aryan nations. She was old when ancient 
Egypt was young; very old when Assyria and Chaldazea were born. 
They have passed away and have left no traces save in their pottery 
and in their ruins. But India is still a people despite the divisions 
that degrade her, despite the quarrels that deny the brotherhood of her 
sons; and she remains with the possibility of a nation because of her 
past, and because even in her present the ancient form remains. Those 
ceremonies that to you seem often so childish, those superstitions that 
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to you may seem so degrading, have still in them the possibility of the 
revival of spiritual life. They are still the form into which the spirit 
may again be poured. If her vessels were broken then the water of life 
would be spilt in the pouring; the vessels are there, polluted and defiled 
as they are; they can be cleansed, and the water of spiritual life can still 
be held in them, aye, and shall be held in them in the days to come. 

In the hearts of a few amongst her people, a few amongst her 
Brahmans, this hope is softly thrilling at the present hour. They are 
but few, very, very few, known within a very small circle. Their hope 
is of the future and not of to-day. They take part in no political con- 
troversies; they take part in none of the competitions for place and for 
money; they care not for Western titles, they care not for Western 
privilege nor Western honours; their heart is in the past and in the 
future, and they are living for that future to-day. Amongst the young 
men of India here and there they find a pupil whose heart they fire 
with the same flame of love and of longing that burns within their 
own. For India’s future lies not in political ambition; India’s future 
lies not in political greatness; India’s future is as a spiritual nation, as 
the teacher of the world in spiritual truth. Even to-day she stands as 
a witness against materialism, even to-day amongst the thousands of 
her yogis—superstitious, degraded and polluted as too many of them 
are—even still they seek that which is not of the senses, still they seek 
that which is not of worldly gain. However much you may think them 
fanatical, you must, at least, admit that they have an aim beyond the 
aim of the body. And even in their degradation they stand against 
that worse degradation which would blot out man’s spirit and man’s soul, 
would degrade him to the animal to which he is only allied in his form. 

And so, looking forward and hoping, we see her awaking from the 
sleep of centuries, taking up again her ancient faith, taking up again 
her ancient religion, her ancient philosophy, her ancient literature; 
taking up again her place as evolver of the inner man, as teacher of 
the possibilities of the human soul, as leader of the way towards union 
with the higher nature, and, therefore, towards the higher and grander 
race that in days tocome shall tread upon our earth. For the future is 
not with the things of the body; it is with the things of thesoul. The 
body perishes, but the soul is immortal. Civilizations rise and fall, 
but the spirit of man endureth for ever. Like that from which it 
springs, it is indivisible and immortal, unborn and undying, taking 
body after body as a garment and throwing them aside when they are 
worn out and done with. That is the mission of India to the world, 
that teaching is the claim of India to the love and to the homage of 
mankind. And the day shall surely come when sleeping India shall 
awake and rise again amongst the people, and rise, not to lead them 
along the road of material domination, but along the road of spiritual 
triumph to union at last with the supreme goal. ANNIE BESANT. 
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The Mosterp of the Eighth Sphere. 


N The Secret Doctrine (ii. 559; new edition, ii. 590), in the Section 
called ‘‘The Fall of the Cross into Matter,” the reader’s attention 
is directed to the allegory of Vishvakarma: 


The creative power, the great architect of the world, called in the Veda the 
“all-seeing god,” who “sacrifices himself to himself’—(the Spiritual Egos of 
mortals are his own essence, ove with him, therefore). Remember that he is called 
Deva-vardhika, the “builder of the gods,’ and that it is he who ties Sfirya (the 
Sun), his son-in-law, on his lathe, in the exoteric allegory; on the Svastika, in 
esoteric tradition, as on earth he is the Hierophant Initiator—and cuts away a 
portion of his brightness. Vishvakarma, remember again, is the son of Yoga- 
Siddha, z.e., the holy power of Yoga, and the fabricator of the ‘‘fiery weapon,” the 
magic Agneyastra. 


In The Theosophical Glossary (p. 366) Vishvakarman is interpreted 
as the ‘“‘Omnificent.” (But as the root vzsh signifies “to pervade,” and 


” it may be translated ‘‘all-pervading activity.’) 
Vishvakarman is a Vedic god, says 7he Glossary: 


Karma means ‘‘action, 


A personification of the creative Force, described as the One ‘‘all-seeing god, 
the generator, disposer, who . . . is beyond the comprehension of (un- 
initiated) mortals.” In the two hymns of the Aig Veda, specially devoted to him, 
he is said “‘to sacrifice himself to himself?’ ‘The names of his mother, Yoga- 
Siddha (v. swpra), and of his daughter Sanjna (spiritual consciousness) show his 


mystic character. As the artificer of the gods, and maker of their weapons, he is 


called Karu, ‘“‘workman,” Takshaka, ‘‘carpenter” or “‘wood-cutter.”’ 


The same authority gives us under the head of ‘“‘Stirya,” or the 
Sun, some valuable hints as to Vishvakarman. Strya is here again 
described (p. 313) as “‘the husband of Sanjaa, or spiritual conscious- 
ness,” and is identified (p. 361) with ‘“‘Manas, the sun of the intellect.” 
“Strya,” says The Glossary (p. 313): 

Is the great god whom Vishvakarman, his father-in-law, the creator of the 
gods and men, and their “carpenter,” crucifies on a lathe, and cutting off the 


eighth part of his rays, deprives his head of its effulgency, creating round it a dark 
aureole. A mystery of the last initiation and an allegorical representation of it. 


Turning back to 7he Secret Doctrine (ii. 558; new edition, ii. 589), 
we find that: 


The initiated adept who had successfully passed through all the trials . . . 
[was] tied on a couch in the form of a Tau (in Egypt), or of a Svastika without the 
additional prolongations, thus, t, not Lp) and plunged into a deep sleep. ... 
He was allowed to remain in this state for three days and three nights, during 
which time his Spiritual Ego was said to descend . . . into Hades, ... 
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while his body lay in a temple crypt or subterranean cave. . . . In Egypt it 
was . . . carried during the night of the approaching third day to the entrance 
of a gallery, where at a certain hour the beamis of the rising Sun struck full on the 
face of the entranced candidate, who awoke to be initiated by Osiris and Thoth, 
the God of Wisdom. 

It is easy to see the correspondence between this ceremony and 
the crucifixion of Jesus, the son of “the carpenter.’ Indeed, in the 
same chapter of Zhe Secret Doctrine, we are told that: 

The figure of the Hindti Wittoba [a form of Vishnu] even to the nailmarks on 
the feet, zs ‘hat of Jesus crucified, in all its details save the Cross; and that JJan was 
meant is proved to us further by the fact of the /uitiate being re-born after his 
crucifixion on the Tree of Life. 

For the Svastika represents (in one of its many significations) the 
Tree of Life, or material existence. And to take another passage from 
the same chapter (ii. 561; new edition, ii. 592), the idea of the cross 
represented in the mysteries (primarily significant of Cosmic Ideation 
and the Spiritual representation of the divine Ego—man)— 

Expanded later into the beautifulidea . . . of regenerated man, the mortal, 
who, by crucifying the man of flesh and his passions on the bed of torture, became 
re-born as an Immortal. 

These passages certainly explain the meaning of the allegory as 
far as the crucifixion is concerned, but there is more to be learned from 
it if we remember that a// the gods may be synthesized as the Sun, as 
the representative of that active creative principle, here allegorized as 
Vishvakarman, described elsewhere as identical with Vishnu, who is one 
with the Logos and with Fohat. 

In the ishnu Purdna, Vishnu is the solar active energy, which neither rises 
nor sets, and is at once the sevenfold Sun, and distinct from it (zbid., i. 290; new 
edition, i. 310). 

The very name of Vishnu (from the root wish, ‘to pervade’’) iden- 
tifies him with Fohat— 

Called the ‘“‘Pervader” and the ‘‘Manufacturer,’’ because he shapes the atoms 
from crude materials. In the sacred texts of the Rig Veda, Vishnu also is “a 
manifestation of the Solar Energy,” and he is described as striding through the 
seven regions of the Universe in three steps (zbid., i. 112; new edition, i. 137), 
symbolizing Spirit, Soul and Body, or (as explained in a note on p. 113; 
new edition, p. 138): 

The three strides relate metaphysically to the descent of Spirit into Matter, of 
the Logos falling as a ray into the Spirit, then into the Soul, and finally into the 
human physical form of man, in which it becomes L7/e. 

The allegory of Vishvakarman, then, may be taken to represent 
the Creative Energy (whether we call it Vishnu, Fohat, or the Logos), 
crucifying the Higher Ego upon the cross of physical existence, whereby 
it becomes connected with the physical body, and a portion of its 
radiance is lost. Now, if we study the nature of Stirya, or the Sun 
(zbid., ii. 605-607; new edition, ii. 640-642), we find that: 
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His seven rays correspond to the seven worlds of every planetary chain, each 
presided over by one of ‘‘the seven great gods” of every religion. When the 
latter became degraded and anthropomorphized, and the metaphysical ideas nearly 
forgotten, the synthesis or the highest, the seventh, was separated from the rest, 
and that personification became the e/ghth god, whom monotheism tried to unify— 
but failed. 

This synthesis of course represents the Sun-god of all religions 
and the seven planets, or that ‘‘solar active energy which is at once 
the sevenfold Sun, and distinct from it,” for neither Sun, Moon, nor 
Earth, were numbered among the seven sacred planets of the ancients. 
But nevertheless the Sun is said to stand in more occult relations with 
zts seven planets to our globe than is generally known (zdzd., 1. 575; 
new edition, i. 628), and the Earth stood as a substitute for a secret 
planet now lost to astronomy, yet well known to initiated specialists. 

Now the fact hinted at in the statement of the occult relations of 
the Sun and the Earth, and the statement before quoted from Zhe 
Glossary that the crucified Strya loses the eighth part of his rays, and 
has a dark aureole created around his head, leads me to connect this 
allegory of the spirit fallen into physical existence, or embodiment 
upon this earth, with the ‘‘Mystery of the Highth Sphere” alluded to 
in The Secret Doctrine (i. 163; new edition, i. 187), as one of the points 
upon which European lay-chelas had indulged in ‘‘gratuitous specula- 
tion” when they related it to the moon. (See also p. 156.) The infer- 
ence to be drawn from both these passages is that the student who 
concludes with Mr. Sinnett (in Esoteric Buddhism) that “there is not 
much mystery left now in the riddle of the eighth sphere” is rather 
too sanguine. The same remark may apply to the present theory, and 
it is therefore advanced with much diffidence. ‘There is, as far as I can 
find, but one more reference to the eighth sphere in 7he Secret Doctrine 
(i. 227; new edition, i. 248), and as usual with very significant hints it 
is embodied in a note. Let me first premise, however, that Mr. Gerald 
Massey (as quoted, zdzd., 11. 633; new edition, ii. 669) identifies the moon- 
god, Taht-Esmun, with the later Sun-god. Taht-Esmun, then, accord- 
ing to the note, was considered by the Egyptians to be the first human 
ancestor: 

This ‘“‘moon-god”’ [or sun-god] expressed the Seven nature-powers that were 
prior to himself, and were summed up in him as his seven souls, of which he was 
the manifestor as the eighth one (hence the eighth sphere). 

As the giver of the physical body, the Moon would have a certain 
connection with it, but it seems to be the incarnated soul, or that body, 
and its sphere, the physical earth, which are meant by ‘“‘the eighth.” 
As spoken of in Asoteric Buddhism (p. 168, ed. 1884), the phrase is con- 
nected with the idea of ‘‘a personality which has absolutely no atom of 
spirituality, no trace of spiritual affinity in its fifth principle (‘Manas, 
or the human soul’) either of the good or bad sort.” In such a case, 
says Mr. Sinnett, ‘‘the surviving personality is promptly drawn into 
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the current of its future destinies, the eighth sphere,” which he de- 
scribes as an outside and separated field of evolution in connection 
with our earth, a sort of cud de sac, a bourne from which no traveller 
returns. But from these premises, he makes, I think, too sweeping a 
deduction when he goes on to zmp/y (though he does not assert) that the 
only sphere lower than our own, in the planetary chain, must be as 
visible to the eye as the earth itself, and being immediately associated 
with the earth, its place in the sky has little mystery left in it, that is, 
it must be the moon. He has previously declared that “the future 
destinies” of the zzspiritual being just referred to, as absorbed in the 
eighth sphere, ‘‘have nothing to do with this earth’s atmosphere or 
with Devachan.” This suggestion that the eighth sphere is the moon is 
that which is referred to as ‘‘a gratuitous speculation” in The Secret Doc- 
trine (i. 163; new edition i. 187). In the first place, he takes it for granted 
that the said sphere is on a lower plane of matter than our earth (in 
which case it would surely be invisible to our eyes), and in the second 
place, he speaks of it as a plane of consciousness, a fost mortem state 
in fact, for he speaks of ‘such a total degradation of the personality as 
may suffice to draw it after death into the attraction of the eighth 
sphere,” as of very rare occurrence. 

Now if we inquire into the destination of ‘‘a totally degraded per- 
sonality,” we find that Avichi, which means ‘uninterrupted hell,” is 
defined in 7he Theosophical Glossary (p. 45) as: 

Another name for Myalba (our earth), and also a state to which some soulless 
men are condemned on this physical plane. 

Mr. Sinnett himself (Zsoteric Buddhism, p. 143) gives a quotation 
presumably from a Master’s letter, which defines Avichi as ‘‘a state 
of the most zdeal spiritual wickedness,” seldom reached, however, and 
the extract goes on to say that ‘‘the place of punishment for most of 
our sins is the earth—the birthplace and playground of evil.” Christo- 
pher Marlowe had a vision of this state, when he wrote that superb 
reply of Mephistopheles to Faustus, who asks him how he comes to be 
out of hell? To which that lost spirit replies: 


Why ¢his is hell, nor am I out of it! 


A personality which has lost all affinity with spirit, must have 
become more and more deeply immersed in matter, whose lowest con- 
dition is represented by our present plane of existence. In that 
magnificent chapter of 7he Perfect Way, called ‘‘The Secret of Satan,” 
he is called a mighty angel, to whom God gave ‘“‘the dominion of ¢he 
outermost sphere.’ Now in The Secret Doctrine (ii. 233; new edition, 
ii. 243), H. P. B. speaks of this whole chapter as containing the true 
esoteric view of Satan, and explains ‘‘the outermost sphere” to mean 
“our earth and the physical plane of consciousness.” And further on 
(p. 234; new edition, p. 245), in the course of the same exposition, she 
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declares Hades, or the theological Hell, to be ‘‘simply our globe, the 
farth, and thus Satan is called the ‘angel of the manzfest Worlds.” 
Moreover, in LUCIFER for October, 1893, in an article on ‘‘EKlementals,” 
H. P. B. says again: 

When (as in the case of criminals beyond redemption) . . . the disembodied 
personal entity is left to share the fate of the lower animals, to gradually dissolve 
into ether, fall into the terrible s/a/e of Avichi, or disappear entirely in the eighth 
sphere and have its complete personality annihilated—even then the spirit remains 
a distinct being. 

If the earth then, or the plane of physical consciousness, for to 
that we must reduce this illusionary existence, is sevenfold in its nature, 
might not its lowest aspect, its most material phase, be that ‘eighth 
sphere” whose spiritual counterpart is Avichi? Avichi, described by 
the Master as a state of the most zdeal spiritual wickedness, would be 
the positive (and least material) pole, whose counterpart and negative 
would be the purely animal state, where man’s complete personality 
becomes lost by being entirely absorbed in the gratification of animal 
desires. ‘‘He, being as one dead, still walks the earth,” said Dante, 
who maintained that true life was only consistent with the use of 
reason, and refused to see in a merely animal existence anything but a 
living death. ‘Such a person, being most vile, is dead though he 


’ 


seem to be living,” he says in 7he Banquet, and in The /nferno, iii. 64, 
he lashes with noble scorn “these miscreants who never were alive.” 
The height of spiritual wickedness, the depth of material degradation, 
can we not find between these two room for all possible hells? And 
surely such an “eighth sphere” might well be described in Mr. Sinnett’s 
own words as a bourne from whence no traveller returns, especially 
when H. P. B. also speaks of it as the complete annihilation of the 
personality. In writing the Zfzsle /o the Romans the same idea must 
have been in the mind of Paul when he declared that “to be carnally 
minded is death, but to be spiritually minded is life and peace.” 


KATHARINE HILLARD. 


SSeS 


The LHrotherhood and Service of Man. 


la one form or another, the Brotherhood of Humanity stands out as 

a characteristic and dominating thought in the present age and 
among the leading Western peoples. It is no new ideal, but has long 
been lost sight of, in spite of the winning presentation it received at the 
hands of the Founder of Christianity. Its revival is one of the signifi- 
cant signs of the times. At the end of the last century the French 
Revolution wrote it in blood-red characters on the heart and conscience 
of Europe, never, let us hope, to be effaced. The French were a 
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representative Western people, and were fast bound in the fetters of 
religious, social, and political conventionalism and cant. The gentle 
preaching of Rousseau, the manly utterances of the Encyclopzdists, 
had not availed to break their bonds; and so the flood came, and swept 
away the barriers that separated man from man, and inaugurated a 
new era of light and liberty in the Western world. 

It was a grand protest against privilege; a magnificent assertion of 
the rights and liberties of man—as man. Then, for the first time in 
the history of modern Europe, the distinctions of rank, and race, and 
creed, were seen in their true light, were relegated to their true place, 
as accidents of birth and fortune. The great poets of the succeeding 
century have deepened the impression then made. Burns, Shelley, 
Wordsworth, Swinburne, Victor Hugo, Whittier, Emerson, but most of 
all, perhaps, Walt Whitman, and Edward Carpenter, have sung 

To one clear harp in divers tones 
the Song of Human Brotherhood. 

But it remained for Eastern Theosophy, in the last quarter of this 
century, to complete the work which (perchance under the same 
inspiration) was inaugurated in the last quarter of the preceding 
century, by showing that the truth thus growing slowly into accept- 
ance, was rooted in the very constitution of nature—by giving it the 
broad and sure basis of a scientific demonstration. 

Theoretically, the Christian Church has taught it—‘‘One is your 
Father in Heaven, and all ye are brethren”—but with what practical 
result? Here and there some beautiful soul, such as Francis of Assisi, 
John Howard, or Florence Nightingale, has shone with brighter lustre 
for its realization of this glorious truth. But how has it fared amongst 
the masses of Christendom? What deliverance has it wrought? Let 
the murdered Hypatia answer. Let the victims of the bloody and 
relentless Inquisition answer. Let the helpless women and children 
condemned by the witchcraft tribunals cry aloud from the flames and 
the gibbet. 

Seek an answer from the gentle Peruvians and Mexicans, massacred 
by the Spaniards—eldest sons of the Church!—for the greater glory of 
God, and in violation of the most solemn oaths. And to come down 
to modern times, seek it in the international jealousies that keep open 
that running sore, the Eastern Question, and that threaten to drown 
half Europe in a sea of blood within the next few years. Seek it in 
those blots upon our vaunted civilization—prostitution and the drink 
traffic—connived at or palliated by a society which calls itself Christian ; 
in the mad race for money and luxury which has produced those ap- 
palling extremes of wealth and want which threaten the very existence 
of modern states; in the fratricidal war, now smouldering, but presently, 
one fears, about to burst forth into flame, between the capitalist and 
the labourer. 
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But why go farther? One is sick at heart to think of the hideous 
wrongs that have been perpetrated in the name of the humane Naza- 
rene, or in the very shadow of the Church that professes to carry forth 
his words through the world for the healing of the nations. I do not 
deny that Christianity—even that poor travesty of it which has been in 
the West these eighteen hundred years past—has rendered great ser- 
vices to the cause of human progress. But I do most fearlessly assert 
that it has failed to bring home to the hearts and consciences of its 
votaries this great truth of the essential brotherhood of humanity. 
And it is chiefly to the efforts of the French Revolutionists, and others 
who have shown themselves indifferent or hostile to ecclesiastical insti- 
tutions, that we owe the restoration of this long-lost ideal to its rightful 
throne in the hearts of men. 

Among others, the modern Socialist, of the materialistic or agnostic 
schools, fervently preaches it. But we have reason to fear that the 
results of this propaganda will not, after all, be much superior to those 
achieved by the churches. For, with one exception, represented by a 
numerically insignificant body known as the ‘‘New Fellowship,” the 
nostrum of all Socialistic societies for the regeneration of the world, and 
the restoration of a true Human Brotherhood, seems to consist in a re- 
adjustment of the social environment; a more equal distribution of 
wealth, and of the instruments of production; fair work and fair wage 
for all who caz work, and a reasonable sustenance for those who cannot. 
A very sensible programme. Very desirable ends to strive for. But it 
will not bring about the millennium, nor has it in itself, even if realized, 
the promise of any permanence. 

For by merely changing a man’s external conditions, you do not 
greatly affect his internal disposition. By placing him in more favour- 
able circumstances you merely give him a chance to develop freely 
whatever qualities there are in him, of good or evil. It is quite right 
that he should have the opportunity; but it would be pure Utopianism 
to expect the regeneration of society, or even ‘“‘the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number,” to result from any such readjustment of social 
conditions. 

We must work from within outwards, if we would permanently 

-change the face of society, and bring about the social millennium our 
friends dream of. 

Ecclesiasticism and Socialism, it appears, have both failed to 
provide a broad enough basis for the doctrine of Human Brotherhood. 
The first regards only the inner and neglects the outer man, the second 
regards only the outer, and does not concern itself with the inner. 

Theosophy, as its wont is, synthesizes these divergent views, and 
adds something of its own. It shows the nature of man, as ultimately 
developed to its full perfection, to be much more complex than has 
generally been supposed, consisting of seven principles, ranging in 
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regard to their relative spirituality or materiality from pure spirit to 
gross matter. The lowest and most outward principle is the body, 
which is apparent to the physical senses; the highest and most inward 
is the Divine Spirit (or Atman, as the Hindiis call it). 

Now, this innermost principle in man, this fundamental or subtlest 
essence of his being, is not, we are taught, the peculiar property of 
any one man, but is one and the same in all men. All men share in 
that Divine Life, but none can claim it as their own, and not another's. 
Hence it is the link which unites all men that ever drew breath on this 
planet into one family, one Universal Brotherhood. The Churches 
say: ‘‘You are all brethren, because you all have souls created by the 
same God.” Theosophy says: ‘‘You are all brethren because you all 
have in you one and the same Divine Essence and Root of your Being.” 
What a far closer tie is this! It is analogous to a blood-relationship. 
Hence the deification of Humanity as a whole by writers of the Posi- 
tivist School is not so wild a dream as it might appear at first glance. 

For Humanity may be looked upon as even more intimately one 
than we have yet implied in speaking of it as “the human family.” 
We may regard it as a highly complex organism, or entity, whose 
highest principle, or informing life, is this Divine Spirit, or Atman. 

But the unity, or solidarity, of mankind extends to the lower prin- 
ciples also, according to Theosophy. It is, I believe, a physiological 
fact, recognized by Natural Science, that there is a constant inter- 
change of material atoms or molecules going on between the body of 
man and its environment—the material universe that surrounds it. 
Seven years ago, it is said, there was not in your body one single 
molecule of the matter which now composes it. Seven years hence, 
every atom you have now in your body will have left it, and have been 
replaced by others drawn from the matter which surrounds you. 

Theosophy confirms this, and adds that the same interchange is 
going on in the more ethereal matter of the astral plane. So that the 
material or astral particles which go to build up my lower self to-day, 
may quite conceivably be constituents of your physical or astral body 
at some future period, and vice versa. We can see at a glance what a 
tremendously strong link this makes between men, and how it empha- 
sizes our responsibility one towards another, since no particle of matter 
leaves our bodies exactly in the state in which it entered them, but is 
moulded and impressed with a certain character, as it were—with 
certain qualities and affinitié’—-by the habits of our life; and so we 
may transmit either good or evil influences to our brothers along with 
the material particles they receive from us. Alike, then, as regards his 
highest and his lowest principles, man is linked to his brother man in 
a bond which may be ignored or forgotten, but cannot be broken. 

In these facts of spiritual and physiological science, and all the 
tremendous consequences they involve, we have surely the broadest 
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and safest basis from which to start in attempting to realize the ideal 
of Human Brotherhood. 

And when we come to the practical application of this doctrine, it 
is again through Theosophy alone that we can see hope of reaching to 
the height of our ideal; for not only does Theosophy insist on the service 
of man as the most exalted aim in life, and stands forth as the relentless 
foe of every form of selfishness, but it supplies an unparalleled stimulus 
to the growth and progress of the race and the individual, and espe- 
cially to self-development, having in view the higher service of man. 

The religions of the world have dwelt almost exclusively on the 
service of God as the highest ideal of human duty, making the service 
of man of very secondary import. Speaking of this fact in connection 
with Christianity, J. C. Morrison says: 

In the old days, the Faith, holy living and especially holy dying, were the 
great themes of Christian preachers. The true Faith was literally all-important, 
as without it you were hopelessly lost, whatever else you might do or be. Hence 
the Faith was to be fought for and suffered for at any cost. Wars, massacres, burn- 
ings and tortures were trivial considerations compared with the one thing needful, 
which alone could lead to heaven. And we know that these plagues were scattered 
through many centuries without stint or remorse. 

After the true Faith was gained, the next chief thing was to make a good use 
of it, and by a holy life and a repentant death to save your soul. Earthly miseries, 
famines, pestilences, ignorance, chronic poverty were lamentable, no doubt; but 
the famines and the pestilences were especially so, as manifestations of God’s 
wrath, who was thus chastising a wicked world. Their proper and only antidote 
was prayer, repentance, and humiliation before God, who might thereby be induced 
to stay his hand. Such afflictions were incidental to the lot of man, the appro- 
priate retribution for sin, to be borne with resignation. As for combating them by 
human means and knowledge with a view to suppressing them, if such an idea 
could have emerged, it would have been unquestionably pronounced impious and 
shocking. The only recognized form of relief was charity; the rich must give of 
their abundance to the poor, and they would be repaid in Heaven. 

If we add to this the enormous waste of brain and will-power, of 
time and talents, in the elaboration of creeds and theologies, in reli- 
gious controversy, in missionary enterprises, in the practice of ritualisms 
and liturgies, in the futile exercises of the conventual and monastic life, 
it must, in common honesty, be admitted that the service of God in 
the ages of faith has seriously interfered with the service due from 
man to man, and has been in no slight degree a bar to human progress. 

It is true that in these days (under pressure, be it observed, of 
secular opinion) the clergy perceive the necessity of at least combining 
the two services, and are, many of them, doing excellent work in edu- 
cation and in the reform of social abuses; but the broad fact remains, 
that just in proportion as the service of God, or of the Gods, absorbs 
the time and thought of the priesthood or votaries of any religion, in 
that proportion the service due from man to man falls into the back- 
ground, and is ignored or neglected. 
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Fortunately Theosophy, though it believes in God, the Father- 
Mother of all worlds, and in a host of minor gods as well, does not 
believe that these require to be gratified or propitiated by prayers or 
praises, by sacrifices, fastings or austerities of any kind, and therefore 
the Theosophist is at liberty, nay, more, is constrained to prove his 
belief in the Brotherhood of Humanity in a practical fashion, by help- 
ing on every movement which aims at relieving human misery, reform- 
ing social evils, or cultivating the minds and hearts of his fellow-men. 
The only systems which profess to compete with Theosophy for the 
honour of translating the “Service of God” into the “Service of Man” 
are Physical Science and Socialism, and it has already been pointed 
out that there is good ground for questioning whether either of these 
systems, or both of them together, are capable of effecting so thorough 
and lasting an improvement in human affairs as Theosophy (employ- 
ing many of their methods, and adding others of its own) will probably 
effect, as it becomes more widely understood and accepted. We claim 
that Theosophy is more radical in its treatment of the social problem, 
because it goes below the surface of man’s environment and outward 
habits, and discerning the source of all the disorders and miseries in 
the world to be the selfish instincts in man’s nature, the accentuation 
of his personality, of his sense of separateness and independence of 
his fellows—discerning this, it sets itself to root out every weed of 
self-seeking from the nature of the man who submits to its discipline, 
and to plant in their stead principles of justice, of generosity, of tolera- 
tion, of compassion, in a word, of Altruism in the widest and truest 
sense, which working from within outwards cannot fail to abolish the 
evils which now afflict us, and bring about the Golden Age, which is a 
tradition of the past, a dream of the future. But it may be urged: 
“There is nothing new in this programme. It is only what the 
churches of Christendom have been labouring at, and seemingly in 
vain, for eighteen centuries past.” True. But there are three con- 
siderations, which may reasonably induce the belief that Theosophy, 
if widely promulgated and accepted, will succeed, where the churches 
haye had a very small measure of success. And these are: (1) That 
the conditions are much more favourable to-day than they have ever 
been before, Altruism being now generally accepted as the most impor- 
tant ethical principle; a result largely due to the great secular upheaval 
in defence of the rights of man at the close of the last century, and its 
influence in moulding the thought and sentiment of the succeeding 
generation. (2) That the eradication of selfish and the implanting 
of altruistic feelings have never yet received their full share of atten- 
tion, the churches having diverted fully three-fourths of their energies 
into other channels. (3) That Theosophy preaches Altruism in a 
more uncompromising fashion than it has ever been preached before, 


and leaves no hole or corner in man’s nature where the seeds of 
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selfishness may lie hidden, and find a soil congenial to their develop- 
ment. 

This last consideration is so important that I shall make no apology 
for quoting a number of passages from Theosophical writings in illus- 
tration of it. The following are from The Voice of the Silence: 


Kill thy desires, Ianoo, make thy vices impotent, ere the first step is taken on 
the solemn journey. Strangle thy sins, and make them dumb for ever, before thou 
dost lift one foot to mount the ladder. 

Woe unto thee, disciple, if there is one single vice thou hast not left behind. 
For then the ladder will give way and overthrow thee; its foot rests in the deep 
mire of thy sins and failings, and ere thou canst attempt to cross the wide abyss of 
matter, thou hast to lave thy feet in the waters of Renunciation. °Tis from the 
bud of Renunciation of the self that springeth the sweet fruit of final Liberation. 

To perish doomed is he, who, out of fear of Mara, refrains from helping man, 
lest he should act for self. Inaction based on selfish fear can bear but eyil fruit. 
The selfish devotee lives to no purpose. The man who does not go through his 
appointed work in life—has lived in vain. 

Follow the wheel of life; follow the wheel of duty to race and kin, to friend 
and foe, and close thy mind to pleasures as to pain. 

If sun thou canst not be, then be the humble planet. Point out the ‘“Way”— 
however dimly and lost among the host—as does the evening star to those who 
tread their path in darkness. Give light and comfort to the toiling pilgrim, and 
seek out him who knows still less than thou; who in his wretchedness sits starving 
for the Bread of Wisdom—without a Teacher, hope, or consolation, and—let him 
hear the Law. ; 

Let thy soul lend its ear to every cry of pain, like as the lotus bares its heart 
to drink the morning sun. Let each burning human tear drop on thy heart and 
there remain, nor ever brush it off, until the pain that caused it is removed. 

If thou art told that to become Arhan thou hast to cease to love all beings— 
tell them they lie.’ . 

Self-knowledge is of loving deeds the child. 


But enough. One might quote half the book and still leave behind 
much that is to our purpose. The next quotations are from Light on 
the Path. As before, the liberty is taken of slightly altering the order 
of sentences, on occasion, so as to give the sense more clearly. 


Before thy soul can stand in the presence of the Masters, its feet must be 
washed in the blood of the heart. 

Kill out ambition, [yet] work as those who are ambitious. Kill out desire of 
life, [yet] respect life as those do who desire it. Kill out desire of comfort, [yet] be 
happy as those who live for happiness. Kill out all sense of separateness, yet stand 
alone and isolated, because nothing that is conscious of separation, nothing that 
is out of the Eternal can aid you. Kill out desire for sensation, [yet] learn from 
sensation, and observe it, because only so can you commence the science of self- 
knowledge. Kill out the hunger for growth. Grow as the flower grows, uncon- 
sciously, but eagerly anxious to open its soul to the air. So must you press forward 
to open your soul to the eternal. But it must be the Eternal that draws forth your 
strength and beauty, not desire of growth. 

Desire power ardently. Desire possessions above all. But those possessions 
must belong to the pure soul only, and be possessed therefore by all pure souls 
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equally, and thus be the especial property of the whole only when united. Hunger 
for such possessions as can be held by the pure soul that you may accumulate 
wealth for that united Spirit of life which is your only true Self. And the power 
which the disciple shall covet is that which shall make him appear as nothing in 
the eyes of men. 

Desire to sow no seed for your own harvesting; desire only to sow that seed 
the fruit of which shall feed the world. You are a part of the world; in giving it 
food you feed yourself. 


The remaining quotations are from Magic, White and Black: 


He whose will is swayed by his lower personal self, is the slave of his person; 
but he who has conquered that lower self enters the higher life. The science of 
life consists in subduing the low and elevating the high. Its first lesson is how to 
free oneself from the love of self. 

To renounce oneself means to conquer the sense of personality, and to free 
oneself from the love of things which that personality desires. 

It means to live in the world, but not cling to the world, to substitute universal 
love for personal love, and to consider the interests of the whole of superior im- 
portance to personal claims. 

Never expect any favours from anybody, but be always ready to assist others to 
the extent of your ability, and according to the requirements of justice. Never 
fear anything but to offend the moral law, and you will not suffer. Never hope for 
any reward, and you will not be disappointed. Never ask for love, sympathy, or 
gratitude from anybody, but be always ready to bestow them upon others. Such 
things can only come when they are not desired. 


These quotations carry us a long way, it must be admitted, on the 
path of Renunciation. But there is a further point still to which Theo- 
sophical ethics would draw us on; falling short of which, we shall fall 
short of the highest perfection of which our nature is capable. 

Beyond the rough and thorny path of Self-Renunciation, of Self- 
Denial, there lies the broad, smooth road of Selflessness, of absolute 
Self-Forgetfulness. This we can only approach by the path of Self- 
Renunciation, but once we have struggled on to this higher plane, 
there is no longer any consciousness of pain or sorrow, of weariness or 
disappointment, of laborious effort, or even of willing sacrifice for 
others. All else is swallowed up in the joy of service, and the man 
lives for others, simply unconscious that there is any other object to 
live for. And verily he has his reward, though he has not sought it. 
Renouncing for the love of his fellows the Nirvana of the Gods, he has 
created a Nirvana for himself, and dwells therein in peace and joy 


unspeakable. T. A. DUNCAN, B.A. 
(To be concluded.) 


Our Works are the mirror wherein the spirit first sees its natural lineaments. 
Hence, too, the folly of that impossible Precept, Avow thyself; till it be translated 
into this partially possible one, Know what thou canst work at. 

CARLYLE, Sartor Resartus. 
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Che Norse Gods. 
(Concluded from p. 417.) 


FINE picture of such a man is to be found in W. Morris’s Sigurd 
the Volsung. Old King Volsung is told by his daughter, who 
was a wise woman, and knew something of the future of her race: 


Be of good cheer, King Volsung! for such a man art thou, 
That what thou dost well-counselled, goodly and fair it is, 
And what thou dost unwitting, the Gods have bidden thee this. 


For King Volsung is a king who ever does what is right for a king, 
and turns not back from his word for any fear or fate. Thus when he 
has accepted the invitation of the evil traitorous King Siggeir, who has 
wedded Volsung’s daughter Signy, and is warned that it is a trap to 
catch and kill him and his glorious sons, and when his daughter Signy 
begs him, if he insists on going, to at least raise an army to accompany 
him, he says his word is given and he may not draw back: 

I shall go a guest as my word was; of whom shall I be afraid? 
For an outworn elder’s ending shall no mighty moan be made. 

And when the time comes and he would go alone, then all his sons 
insist that they shall go and share his fate, yet will they take no great 
force, for they go as guests though they know their fate. For fear or 
blenching or drawing back is the great sin. These Volsungs are sons 
of the Gods. They have neither fear nor treachery, and though they 
are the lights of the world and the teachers of men, and though the 
earth will grow worse when their race is gone, yet they will not betray 
their trust or be false to the principles of courage, honesty, and right 
dealing in order to save themselves from extermination. For their 
deeds and their lives, and the fruit of all their acts, lie in the hollow of 
Odin’s hand. ‘Theirs it is to do the deeds, and leave the results in the 
hands of the Gods. 

The same unhesitating choice of the path of duty to the world and 
the Gods who rule it, is shown in the choice of Volsung’s daughter 
Signy, when the mighty but treacherous King Siggeir, the Goth, asks 
for her hand. She tells her father she will wed Siggeir, and be the 
mother of the future lords of the earth, so that the race of the god- 
born shall not fail from the earth, and while seeing her own dark fate 
accepts it, saying simply: 


And the wrack and the grief of my youth-days shall be held as nothing worth. 
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Indeed all through this legend the same note is sounded, and it is 
put into beautiful language in the mouth of the Valkyrie Brynhild, 
whom Sigurd finds when he has ridden through the circle of fire and 
awaked her from her long sleep on Hindfell. She says: 


Wilt thou do the deed and repent it? thou hadst better never been born; 
Wilt thou do the deed and exalt it? then thy fame shalt be outworn; 
Thou shalt do the deed and abide it, and sit on thy throne on high, 

And look on to-day and to-morrow as those that never die. ; 


What more noble teaching than this is to be found in other reli- 
gions, indeed it is the very same as that of the Bhagavad Gité, which 
teaches continually to act and to renounce the fruit of action; the 
similarity between the Gifa and some of the Sagas is remarkable. 
And this high tone, of courageously facing all consequences, is carried 
on to the very end, for even the Gods are not to be met with fear and 
cringing; there is no weak-kneed praying for forgiveness or desire to 
shirk the responsibility of acts done by any patent method of salvation. 
Such things are the peculiar property of the priestly caste, and play 
small part in these old-time stories. These Volsungs are of the kin of 
the Gods and need no intercessors. So Brynhild continues in her 
instructions to Sigurd: 

Love thou the Gods and withstand them, lest thy fame should fail in the end; 

And thou be but their thrall and their bondsman, who wert born for their 
very friend; 

For few things from the Gods are hidden, and the hearts of men they know, 

And how that none rejoiceth to quail and crouch alow. 

Fear and its child deceit seem to come later, when the god-born 
lave lost their power over the men whom the Gods fashioned. Even 
in those days of the beginning of the race, when the Volsungs flourished, 
there was ever in the songs and prophecies a hint of the changing of 
the times and the entering in of the terror of the latter days. 

Perhaps the finest example of this calm facing the consequences of 
‘the deed that is done is to be found in the fate of the Niblungs, and 
indeed the crime that causes their fall is itself committed in a manner 
so dignified, so calm and kingly, that one feels that these are the deeds 
of Titans. 

When the two Niblung kings are invited to visit the kingdom of 
Atli, the husband of Gudrun, they accept; and when Hogni, the wise, 
asks the messenger if his sister has forgotten the slaying of Sigurd and 
her blood-feud against her kin, the messenger tells him that she never 
ceases to mourn for Sigurd. Then Hogni knows the purpose of the 
invitation of Atli and that his sister Gudrun has arranged for the 
vengeance due for the slaying of Sigurd, and that if they go their 
doom is certain. But the word of a king is given and they may not 
turn from it. They feast and are merry, and go to the east land, to the 
kingdom of Atli, and meet their fate with great hearts; doing mighty 
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deeds of battle when the hordes of Atli pour in upon them in the Great 
Hall. Three times is the enemy conquered and slain by the Niblungs 
till at last the two kings alone remain. All though the long day as the 
fight rages, dies out, and is again renewed, there in the high seat alone 
sits Gudrun, the silent motionless witness, the very emblem of doom. 
They ask no mercy, seek no escape, but fight on while a single foeman 
remains. Then Gunnar the king cheers his wounded and exhausted 
men by taking his harp and chanting to them the songs of glorious deeds 
of the Gods and the making of man, of the hopes and the labours of 
men, and of: 


The hour of the hardy and wise 
When the last of the living shall perish, and the first of the dead shall arise, 
And the torch shall be lit in the daylight, and God unto man shall pray, 
And the heart shall cry out for the hand in the fight of the uttermost day. 


And when at last, borne down by the shield-wall of a new inrush of 
the foemen, they are captured, there is no sign of regret or submission, 
or of aught save impatience for the hour of release from the body. No 
fear even for the meeting of the slain Sigurd when they stand before 
Odin, for they know that the hand of fate is in all that is done, and the 
Spirit alone sits in the Hall of Odin, and as Krishna says of it: ‘‘ This 
slays not, nor is slain.”” One thing is strange both in these stories and 
also in the most ancient epic of the Finns, the Aa/eva/a, how at all 
times, either in war or at the feast, the singers who are kings as well 
as bards, sing of the Ancient Wisdom, the legends of creation and ‘‘of 
the framing of all things, and the entering in of time from the halls 
of the outer heaven.” 

So in the Aalevala sings Wainamoinen, wise and ancient: 

Now the tales of old-time heroes 
Tales of ages long forgotten, 
Now the legends of creation 
Once familiar to the children, 

By our children sung no longer 
In these mournful days of evil. 

Alas, no indeed! sung neither by the children nor the old ones, nor 
by ignorant nor learned, in these later days of evil. For though man 
has gained, perhaps, some powers over some of the forces of nature, he 
has as surely lost others and the knowledge that went with them. The 
eye of the seer is closed except in rare cases. The eye of Odin has 
indeed been pledged for the draught of bitter water from Mimer’s 
fountain, man has gained the bitter experience of material progress at 
the cost of psychic vision, and wisdom has been sacrificed to knowledge. 
Thus to-day, the material form of a thing is the reality, and if the bard 
or the prophet speak in allegories, as in the old times when the Sacred 
Books of the world were making, then his glimpses of truth are taken 
as “‘mere poetic fancies.” As if the poet were one who merely scattered 
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pretty falsehoods over the surface of facts by way of adornment, rather 
than.one who tries to express the inner meaning and nature of things. 
The rhythm of his verse, the charm of his style, are but the spells 
by which he for a moment dissolves the clouds of materialistic sense- 
perception that have gathered round our minds, and so allows the light 
of the true sun to shine in our hearts, so that for a moment we feel and 
know the world is something more than dry bones and dead husks, for 
which we have sold our souls, and which make up the bulk of our 
knowledge. Almost every book on the subject of mythology, when it 
leaves the task of merely recording the traditions, follows in the same 
well-worn rut of materialistic superstition, and credits all ancient people 
with ignorance, credulity and wilful self-mystification. They one and 
all adopt the theory that man of to-day is the fine flower of past 
humanity, forgetting that on the world-tree grow many flowers, and 
each one fades and falls and another takes its place in due course. 
Thus if the ancients had elaborate systems of cosmogony, these being 
now unintelligible along modern lines must be regarded as poetic 
fancies. I believe, however, that the great mass of the ancient litera- 
ture of the world is almost entirely composed of allusions to magical 
performances, and the history of beings who inhabited the earth, the 
air, the water, the fire,and soon. It describes conscious powers in the 
universe, which were more or less to be controlled by the man who had 
knowledge, courage and strength. The Bibles of the World record 
the exercise of these powers, such as clairvoyance, clairaudience, 
thought-transference, mesmerism and psychometry, all under different 
names; but the facts are the same. Nowif we take these books and 
grant that they are descriptions of what existed at the time when the 
traditions were current, then we find the whole subject becomes well 
worthy of study and begins to assume intelligible form. The great 
stumbling-block in the way of investigating the meaning of myths is 
the ignorant and fatuous superstition which causes people to believe 
that no other senses or powers can be developed in man than those they 
themselves enjoy, and when modern instances are brought to their 
notice, these are first condemned as false, and then ridiculed—all on the 
same basis of non-experience. Now if non-experience is the only valid 
reason for doubting the testimony of countless thousands of persons 
in all known ages, then the sooner we recognize that our knowledge 
is limited, and that that which lies beyond is of the nature of the un- 
known and unexperienced, the better for us. Now if we discredit the 
old cosmogonies simply because they disagree with modern theories 
and observation, then let us remember that the theories of modern 
science are all based on the assumption that the five known senses are 
sufficient for the correct observation of natural phenomena, and that 
nothing can be known beyond the reach of those senses. It is obvious 
that by the means usually employed these can be nothing but guesses, 
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which require a faith amounting to superstition to believe in, for they 
really account for nothing at all. Whereas if we grant the possibility 
of awakening the faculties that lie dormant in man, we have grounds 
at once for admitting that knowledge of the inner working of nature 
is possible, and the truth of the old stories and their meaning becomes 
a possibility, as well as the proving of the truth for ourselves and the 
unlimited extension of knowledge and power. And thus we are not 
compelled to torture our imaginations in the effort to explain away 
doctrines that clash with modern theories, but can give to each its fair 
share of consideration, and only credit that theory which covers the 
greatest number and variety of recorded facts. 

Now it seems to me a very good theory that human races resemble 
human beings separately; they are born from preceding humanities, 
they are instructed in youth by their parents and teachers, they mature 
and frequently become foolish and forget their lessons, and sometimes 
die without regaining their lost knowledge; sometimes they retain 
enough to guide them in their endeavour to learn for themselves, and 
having so learned they in turn pass on their knowledge to their 
successors. But, as in the case of individuals, the knowledge learned 
is known only in the mind and has to be put into practical experi- 
ence by training the body to perform well certain duties, so in the 
race it is reasonable to suppose that there are human beings who bear 
to the race the same relation as the mind to the body of man, and 
as the brain to the stomach or feet. These beings are not separate 
from the race any more than the mind is apart from the man, and 
if they perform their function they are the teachers and instructors 
of that race and appear as Gods to the men who form the material 
body of the race. Then as the men are to the race, so will the races 
be to humanity. If we further accept as a reasonable theory the 
doctrine of reincarnation—and without this theory progress is to me 
incomprehensibie, for there would be nothing to progress, unless some- 
thing continues and is incarnated—then we shall see that the teachers 
continually reappearing in the different sub-races inculcate the same 
fundamental principles, merely varying the external form. Then the 
similarities of all religions and philosophies become intelligible. This 
theory is contained in the old Saga. See how Regin tells Sigurd of his 
works in the world, he who was not born of the man-folk, but came of 
the dwarfs, who sprang self-born from the dead body of Ymir the Giant, 
and were fashioned by the Gods somewhat in the semblance of men. 
He tells how, when his brother Fafnir had slain their father Reidmar 
to get the gold, and had driven Regin out into the world, he came to 
the dwellings of men: 

And I taught them to reap and to sow, 


And a famous man I became: but that generation died, 
And they said that Frey had taught them, and a God my name did hide. 
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Then I taught them the craft of metals, and the sailing of the sea, 

And the taming of the horse-kind, and the yoke-beasts’ husbandry, 

And the building up of houses; and that race of men went by, 

And they said that Thor had taught them; and a smithying-carle was I. 
Then I gave their maidens the needle, and I bade them hold the rock, 
And the shuttle-race gaped for them as they sat at the weaving stock. 

But by then there were waxen crones to sit dim-eyed by the door, 

It was Freyia had come among them to teach the weaving lore. 

Then I taught them the tales of old, and fair songs fashioned and true, 
And their speech grew into music of measured time and due, 

And they smote the harp to my bidding, and the land grew soft and sweet: 
But ere the grass of their grave mounds rose up above my feet, 

It was Bragi had made them sweet mouthed and I was a wandering scald. 

So work the teachers of men, ever unknown and unthanked, to 
rear up and train the race that shall at last end them. And Regin, the 
master of masters, not knowing the higher secret of the essential unity 
of all, ever longs for the treasure of his brother Fafnir, the great gold- 
wallower, and yearns for the gold of the garnered wisdom that Fafnir 
guarded and kept. 

And I knew of Fafnir’s heart 

How his wisdom was greater than mine, because he had held him apart, 

Nor spilt on the sons of men-folk our knowledge of ancient days, 

Nor bartered one whit for their love, nor craved for the people’s praise. 

And he dreams how he shall get the treasure and spread it abroad: 

The gathered and garnered wisdom he guards in the mountains apart. 
And then when my hand is upon it, my hand shall be as the spring 
To thaw his winter away, and the fruitful tide to bring. 

It shall grow, it shall grow into summer, 


And there shall be no more dying, and the sea shall be as the land, 
And the world for ever and ever shall be young beneath my hand. 

But when by Sigurd’s aid the gold is gained, and Fafnir, the 
serpent, slain, then the curse of the gold comes upon him and he wants 
to keep for himself this gathered and garnered wisdom. This is the 
curse of the gold; and it is still the same, whether the treasure be 
knowledge or money. He who holds is cursed, and he who gives is 
great, but he who renounces is greatest of all. And so to-day the teach- 
ing of the Masters of Wisdom in Zhe Book of the Golden Precepts is the 
same: 

To live to benefit mankind is the first step. To practise the six glorious virtues 


is the second. 
The selfish devotee lives to no purpose. 


And when the great goal is reached, the knowledge and the power, 
the wisdom and the liberation from birth and death, and all the great 
treasure is his, and 

He holdeth life and death in his strong hand. Yea, he is mighty. The living 
power made free in him, that power which is Himself, can raise the tabernacle of 
illusion high above the Gods, above great Brahm and Indra. Now he shall surely 
reach his great reward! ‘ 
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Shall he not use the gifts which it confers for his own rest and bliss, his well- 
earn’d weal and glory—he the subduer of the great Delusion ? 

Nay, oh thou candidate for Nature’s hidden lore! . . . Those gifts and 
powers are not for self. 


If thou wouldst have the stream of hard earned Knowledge, of Wisdom 
heaven-born, remain sweet running waters, thou shouldst not leave it to become a 
stagnant pond. 


Know that the stream of superhuman Knowledge and the Deva-Wisdom thou 
hast won, must from thyself, the channel of Alaya, be poured forth into another 
bed. . . . its pure fresh waters must be used to sweeter make the ocean’s bitter 
waves—that mighty sea of sorrow formed of the tears of men. 

This is the lesson that is again taught to the world, perhaps more 
plainly to-day than ever before, perhaps only apparently so because 
the pure “Doctrine of the Heart” is too high-flown for many and it 
has been replaced by the ‘Doctrine of the Eye,” which teaches that 
bliss eternal is the end of the path and the sword of power and the 
helm of dread and the gold of the garnered store. And a teacher 
comes to the earth, and men say that a Buddha is born, and again the 
lesson is taught. Men fall down and worship a Christ, and again the 
lesson is taught. Two paths are shown, the path that leads beyond 
the Gods and the path of the One who, returning, places glory and 
fame at the foot of the suffering world, giving wisdom and love to ease 
the pain of mankind. He wears but the cloak of sorrow and is crowned 
with scorn and abuse. And men say that a woman has taught us, and 
what she has taught is this: 

The Path is one, Disciple, yet in the end twofold. 

The first Path is Liberation. 

But Path the second is—Renunciation, and therefore called the ‘‘ Path of Woe.” 

The path of Odin, when the choice was given to him to hear and 
be silent, or to speak and suffer the loss of his eye, is told in the beau- 
tiful German legend of Zhe Vision of Odin. Odin scorned to receive 
knowledge for himself alone. ‘‘That which I learn that also will I 
teach.” Whether this teaching is to be found in the ancient Norse 
Sagas or such fragments as we possess, is doubtful; therefore it is well 
to complete the story of the toils and the battles of men and the deeds 
of the god-born heroes of old, by the latest gems from the treasure of 
god-born wisdom, which are neither latest nor earliest, but the eternal 
seed of the great world-tree. This is the teaching I refer to. Not the 
halls of Valhalla, not the Heaven of the Christians, nor the Nirvana 
of the Buddhists, but the eternal battle and struggle, the endless war 
and the strife. 

Now bend thy head and listen well, O Bodhisattva. Compassion speaks and 
saith: ‘Can there be bliss when all that lives must suffer? Shalt thou be saved 
and hear the whole world cry? 


“Thou art enlightened. Choose thy way.” 
. R. MACHELL. 
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A Mriet Sketch of the Zoroastrian Religion 
and. Customs. 


HIS pamphlet of forty-one pages, with fifty pages of appendices 
and an index, is an essay on the Zoroastrian religion submitted 
to the late Religious Congress at Chicago. It is, therefore, especially 
worthy of our consideration as being not only a statement of belief by 
avery important body of Parsis, but also as being drawn up for the 
consideration of a Congress consisting, to a very large extent, of 
Westerns. We are further informed in the preface that the essay is 
written by one ‘“‘who has devoted all his life exclusively to the study of 
the languages and principles of his religion.” 

But little is known of the life of Zoroaster. The Christ of the 
Mazdayasnans lived too long ago for the memory of history, and tradi- 
tion has preserved but dim reminiscences, for even Western scholar- 
ship, which is so niggardly in the matter of Eastern dates, cannot 
bring down the age of Zoroaster to later than the twelfth century B.c. 

Passing over the review of the Zoroastrian scriptures, let us see 
what the learned essayist tells us of the Mazdayasni religion, which is 
emphatically termed in the Avesta ‘““Vanguhi Daena” (Ben Din), the 
Good Religion. 

First a number of passages are quoted to show that “Zoroaster 
proclaimed pure Theism to the world long before the prophets of other 
nations. 

‘‘Besides many other sublime attributes, . . . Ahura Mazda is in 
the Gathas addressed or spoken of with six other peculiar appellations 
called the Amesha-spentas, z.c., Holy Immortals, thus making, as it 
were, a rosary of seven holy names. These names, with their literal 
meanings, are as follows: 

“Ahura Mazda, the Living Wise, or the Wise Lord. 

“Vohu Man6, the Good Mind. 

‘‘ Asha Vahishta, the Best Order, or the Excellent Holiness. 

‘“‘Kshathra Vairya, the Absolute Power. 

“Spenta Armaiti, the Beneficent Love. 

“Haurvatat, the Wholeness. 

«Amérétat, the Immortality.” 

The Logos and its seven rays are here easily recognizable by a 
student of the Esoteric Philosophy, and the Mazdayasni religion at 


1 An Essay written for the Rahnumai M4zdayasnin Sabha of Bombay, by Ervad Sheriarji Dada- 
bhai Bharucha. Bombay, 1893. - 
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once falls in line with all the other world-religions, which severally 
reveal a portion of the truth standing back of all of them. Mr. 
Bharucha, however, does not seem to be mystically inclined, but 
strives rather to curry favour with the modern spirit by waving the 
Amesh4-spentas aside as mere moral attributes. The “seven,” how- 
ever, is somewhat of a stumbling block and “may, perhaps, be accounted 
for by the mystic efficacy attributed to the number ‘seven’ among the 
ancient Iranians.’ We should say that this is placing the cart before 
the horse with great precision. Well, thank Karma, the Sephiroth, the 
Hierarchies of Dhyan Chohans, the Aons, and the rest, will remain 
when the “trend of modern thought” has ‘‘gone into the Ewigkeit.” 

The essayist again insists that Zarathushtra preached a pure mono- 
theistic creed—seemingly to rebut the vulgar charge of dualism that 
has been so consistently hurled at Zoroastrianism for so many cen- 
turies, and apparently also because the writer thinks that monotheism 
is the truth itself, instead of being only one facet of the truth. 

“The Gathds show very clearly that Spitama Zarathushtra preached 
and inculcated a pure monotheistic creed, based on the quintessence of 
morality under the three sublime heads of good thoughts, good words 
and good deeds, and he denounced all forms of evil and immorality 
summarized under the three heads of evil thoughts, evil words and 
evil deeds. The Gathdas, moreover, illustrate another striking pecu- 
liarity of this religion, differentiating it from some of the other great 
religions of the world. While busily engaged in propagating his 
religion, Zoroaster, unlike other great teachers [?], did not neglect or 
despise the study of nature and man, but earnestly prosecuted and 
promoted it. Heshows himself an earnest and devoted student of the 
Natural Sciences and Metaphysics, and anxious to solve and penetrate 
into some of the mysteries which have taxed and baffled the powers of 
some of the greatest philosophers of all ages. Another peculiarity [?] of 
his teaching is his earnest exhortation to his followers not to take any 
dogma or doctrine on trust, or yield a blind and unreasoning sub- 
mission thereto, but to induce personal conviction by careful and calm 
examination of everything by the light of the good, earnest and sincere 
mind, and then accept or reject it. He says: ‘Hear with your ears the 
best [sayings ], see with your clear mind the beliefs of [your] choice, 
every man or woman for his or herself.’ (Gatha i. Ha iii. 2.)” 

This is all excellent, and if no comparison to the disparagement of 
other religions had been attempted, would be true. As it stands the 
paragraph contains the two misstatements we have marked. The other 
great world teachers were teachers because of the very fact that they 
had studied and did study nature and man, though doubtless not on the 
lines of modern physics or modern metaphysics. Buddhism proclaims 
the test of right reason even more clearly than Zoroastrianism. It isa 
pity that the essayist has not studied other creeds as carefully as his own, 
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otherwise he would have known that these points are not “peculiarities” 
of Zoroastrianism. 

It must also be confessed that the endeavour of the writer to 
solve the difficulties of eschatology and the problem of good and evil 
by means of the Logos, Ahura Mazda, alone has led him into several 
pages of great confusion. The solution lies dack of Ahura Mazda, the 
manifested Logos. But the writer rejects this and declares that the 
belief that Ahura Mazda (Vohu Mand, Good Mind) and Ahriman 
(Akem Mano, Evil Mind), both came forth from the Primal Source, 
Infinite Time (Zrvana Akarana), is a ‘‘misconception” of the Sassanian 
period. It is at any rate a nearer approximation to the truth than the 
inadequate idea of an exclusive monotheism that seeks to avoid the 
charge of duality by postulating Ahura Mazda as both the efficient and 
material cause, and shutting its eyes completely to the problem of the 
existence of evil, while at the same time unwisely rejecting the third 
term which is the only loophole of escape from the confusion. Mr. 
Bharacha may yet find that the ‘“‘misconception” referred to above is a 
path of salvation out of the chaos of theological puzzles, and that there 
is greater significance than at first sight appears in his statement that: 

‘In the Avesta we meet with two expressions, viz., Zravan Akarana 
and Zravan Daregh6-Khvadhata. The first means Time without bound, 
z.e., Eternity, and the second signifies Time with fixed periods, 7.¢., a 
portion of time carved out of Eternity.” 

The pages on the constitution of man and psychology are more 
satisfactory. 

“{Man] is of a double nature, material and spiritual, body and 
soul. His spiritual parts are immortal. They are created before his 
material parts. They combine with his spiritual parts at his birth and 
separate at his death. His physical parts are well known, such as 
Tanu (= Pers. Tan) the body, Gaya and Ushtana (= Pers. Jan) life, with 
their several subdivisions. Of his spiritual parts the principal is Urvan 
(=Pers. Ravan) the soul, with his several faculties, such as Manas the 
mind, Baodhas consciousness, and soon. The body (Tanu) is to the soul 
(Urvan) what an instrument is to the worker, or the horse to the rider, 
or the house to its master. The body is formed in the womb of the 
mother, and the soul, coming from the spiritual world along with the 
several faculties and senses, enters it and begins his sublunary career 
which lasts till death, when he returns to the spiritual world. The 
soul can best perform his duties if the body be in full health. And as 
the health of the body is affected by its physical and mental surround- 
ings, Zoroastrianism enjoins the duty of preserving and maintaining 
the health of the body. The maxim ‘sens sana in corpore sano’ may 
truly be said to be a distinctive feature of this renowned religion.” 

It is easy to find out the correspondences between the above rough 
sketch of the constitution of man and that of the Esoteric Philosophy. 
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“Of the spiritual parts of man the most important are only two: 
(1) the Urvan and (2) the Fravashi. The Urvan or soul is responsible 
for his deeds. It is he who according to his acts receives reward or 
punishment after death. On the morning of the fourth day after his 
death, his actions having been judged and appraised, he enters the 
spiritual world, and from that time all his connection with this material 
world ceases, and he is never afterwards allowed to return to it. Zoroas- 
trianism does not teach the doctrine of ghosts and goblins, the soul 
hovering about the nether world ‘doomed for a certain term to walk 
the night, and for the day confined to fast in fires.’ Nor does it profess 
metempsychosis.” 

Tant pis! So much the worse for Zoroastrianism if it professes to 
deal with the facts of nature. The phenomena of spiritualism are 
scientifically proved, and reincarnation is on the high way of proof 
for the general, even in the West, and is proved already for many. Of 
course we speak of these phenomena in the most general sense, and 
do not here refer to the many fantastic and contradictory theories that 
have been built upon them. If Zoroastrianism does not believe in 
‘‘goblins” (elementals) it is strange that so many chapters of the sacred 
books are taken up with prayers, etc., against them. 

“The Fravashi is a notion of post-Zoroastrian belief [?]. It really 
means the peculiar inner power of Urvan (soul) conceived to be in 
every being and helping to constitute it as such. The word being of 
the feminine gender, she is believed to be a feminine spiritual helpmate 
of the Urvan, helping him in every respect, such as guarding, develop- 
ing and taking care of the body, in warding off many kinds of perils, 
in fighting against all sorts of evils both physical and moral, and so on. 
She is considered a sort of loving consort of the master Urvan, or asa 
wise minister to the king Urvan. Nothing is said of the Fravashi of 
the wicked soul.” 

This has correspondence with one of the aspects of the Higher 
Ego—perhaps the Vedantic Karana Sharira, or so-called Causal Body. 

“In the Gathaés of Zoroaster we meet with a few general hints 
about the state of the soul after death. Briefly stated they are these: 
The soul of the virtuous crosses the Bridge or the Ford of Chinvat, 
enters the house of purity and eternal light (Gard Dem4na), has every 
want and wish satisfied, and enjoys there the happiness of holy souls. 
On the other hand, the soul of the wicked, reaching the same bridge, 
goes to the house of impurity and utter darkness, is reproached by his 
conscience, bemoans his state, and utters bewailing cries. These con- 
ceptions of retributive justice and a system of divine rewards and 
punishments received considerable development in later times, and the 
abstract principles assumed concrete and essential shapes. The reward 
and punishment assigned to the souls of the righteous and the wicked 
is to continue till Frash6-Kereti or Farshogard, z.e., the renovation of 
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the world, when the whole creation is to start afresh, or Ristakhéz, z.e., 
resurrection of the dead.” 

This is the pale echo of the tradition of the renovation of the 
Earth Chain after the completion of the seven Rounds. 

“This event is to be synchronous with the end of the present cycle. 
Then will arise the last of the Saoshyants. He will consummate the 
work of purifying and regenerating the world and completely removing 
every evil effect of the work of Angromainyush. All the souls of the 
wicked will be brought out from hell and will be purified. The souls 
of the righteous, too, will rise, and there will be brought about Rista- 
khéz, z.e., the rising of the dead, the resurrection. henceforth the 
world will enter upon a new cycle, free from all evil and misery, ever 
young and rejoicing. All souls will be furnished with new bodies, 
called Tan-i-pasin, the future body, and will commence a life of in- 
effable bliss.” 

Again an echo of the tradition of the doctrine which tells of the 
work of the Maha Chohan at the end of the seven Rounds and of the 
Nirvana between two Chains. The final purification of the wicked and 
their rescue from hell, is, at any rate, an improvement on the Athana- 
sian dogma in Christianity. 

It will be fitting that we bring this notice to an end by quoting the 
basis of Zoroastrian ethics, than which there is no simpler to be found 
in exoteric religion. 

“All morality is divided into three great classes: (1) Humata, good 
thought, (2) Htikhta, good word, and (3) Huvarshta, good deed. Simi- 
larly there are three categories of immorality: (1) Dushmata, evil 
thought, (2) Duzhkhuta, evil words, and (3) Duzhvarshta, evil deed. 

‘*** All good thoughts, words, and works are done with wisdom. 
All evil thoughts, words and works are not done with wisdom. All 
good thoughts, words and works lead to paradise. All evil thoughts, 
words and works lead to hell. To all good thoughts, words and works 
(belongs) paradise—so (is it) manifest to the pure. 

“*«Henceforth let me stand firm for good thoughts, good words, 
and good deeds, which must be thought, must be spoken, and must be 
done. I hold fast to all good thoughts, good words, and good deeds.’” 

The theosophical student in perusing this most interesting little 
book will have cause repeatedly to regret the transparent over-anxiety 
on the part of Mr. Bharucha to put Zoroastrianism on all fours with a 
certain kind of bastard rationalized Christianity, which indeed is the 
product of our present commercial age, but which is very foreign to 
the spirit or teaching of either of the two Masters, who are now called 
Spitama Zarathushtra and Jesus of Nazareth. Both of these taught 
according to the true psychological facts of man’s nature, of which the 


spirit of the nineteenth century is so preéminently ignorant. 
Gok. SM. 
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Che Entluence of Zoroastrianism on 
Christianity. 
HERE is in The Nineteenth Century for January an interesting 
article on “Zoroaster and the Bible,” by the Rev. Dr. L. H. 
Mills. 

Dr. Mills begins by insisting that the Zend Avesta (which are now 
translated and accessible to all readers) must be divided into three 
portions of different date, the Gathas, or hymns of Zoroaster, the later 
Avesta, and the latest, which preserve a record of ‘‘quaint myths, and 
trivial ceremonies” mingled with much that is grotesque. 

It is to the middle group that he chiefly refers in this article. His 
objects in writing it are first to point out that “some of the most im- 
portant articles of our Catholic creed” were revealed “first to the 
Zoroastrians, and through their literature to the Jews and ourselves,” 
and secondly, “to destroy a pernicious and dangerous impression, that 
all doctrines, in order to be regarded by the Church as of an inspired 
character, need to have been original with the Christians or the Jews.” 

Many erroneous statements, he says, are ‘“‘made by well-meaning 
tyros in Christian pulpits as to the zmpossibility of all connection between 
our great doctrines and analogous truths once held by nations which 
were brought into contact with the Israelites. . . . Surely the first 
object of religion, next to the suppression of unlawful violence or 
appropriation, should be the suppression of inaccurate statement.” 

To establish his position, Dr. Mills proceeds to examine “the 
doctrines and opinions among which our Lord grew up,” or a portion 
of them. The Jewish literature of his period, the theologies of Egypt, 
Greece and Rome, must be examined as well as the Buddhist scrip- 
tures, rich in analogies to Christian teaching. But taking in this 
article the Persian theology only, he considers: 

(1) The nature of the Deity. 

‘“We sacrifice,” he quotes, “to the Bountiful Immortals, who are 
glorious, whose look itself has power, who are lofty and coming on to 
help us, who are swiftly strong and divine, everlasting and holy, who 
are seven, and all of one thought, and of one word, and of one deed, 

who have one Father and Commander, Ahura Mazdah.” 

The six other immortals are divine benevolence, divine order, 
divine power, piety, health of the soul, and immortality. 

(2) The power of the Evil Spirit. 
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The struggle with him is described in a speech of Ahura Mazdah 
to Zarathushtra. 

(3) The birth of the saviour from a virgin. 

This expectation is, of course, proved by the visit of the Magi 
described in the New Testament, as well as by the express statements 
of the Avesta. 

(4) The temptation of the saviour. 

A most striking description of this myth must have been familiar 
to all Persian subjects, and therefore to the Jews on their return from 
the captivity. 

(5) The nature of heaven and heil. 

The soul on its arrival after death at the judge’s bridge is met by a 
female form. ‘What maiden art thou,” he asks her, ‘‘who art the most 
beautiful of maidens that ever I have seen?” And she, who is his 
conscience, answers: ‘I am verily, O youth, thy conscience, thy good 
thoughts, and words, and deeds, thy very own.” But he asks her, 
“Who hath desired thee hither with his love, coming with thy majesty, 
thy goodness, and thy beauty, triumphant and an enemy of grief?” 
And she answers, ‘“‘Thou hast loved me and desired me hither, O youth, 
even thy good thoughts and words and deeds. . . . Itis thus thou 
hast made me, who am lovely, still more lovely, and me, who am 
beautiful, hast thou made still more beautiful, and thou hast made me, 
who am beatified, still more beatified . . . through thy good 
thoughts, and words, and deeds.” 

Such is the description of the entry into heaven, and a similar 
one is given of the entry into hell. 

(6) Resurrection, which seems to follow the reception into heaven, 
and to involve a return to a perfected world. 

Having quoted enough on these points to show the nature of the 
Zoroastrian doctrines with which the Jews, after the captivity, must 
have been familiar, Dr. Mills points out that the doctrine of Immor- 
tality does not appear among the Jewish scriptures until after the cap- 
tivity, that it was only partially accepted at the time of Christ’s coming, 
and that by the sect of the Pharisees whose name implies that they 
were regarded as Persians. The Sadducees, he holds, represented the 
old Jewish orthodoxy. 

In conclusion he says: ‘‘The time is now past, let us hope for ever, 
when the Christian apologist recoiled from recognizing the very im- 
portant services which have been rendered to the faith by peoples 
foreign to the Jews. And surely no one will look askance at the happy 
fact that not only a small nation to the west of Jordan held to those 
great truths, on which rest our hopes beyond the grave, but that the 
teeming millions of Persia also held to them in successive genera- 


tions.” 
1a Nae 
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Che Model at Hinelrs. 


HE life-class at Finch’s studio was working feverishly. In ten 
minutes’ time the temporary friar, who occupied the dais, would 
descend into his normal functions as grocer’s assistant, and meanwhile 
about twenty students were trying with varying success to perpetuate 
his otherwise transient sanctity. The model was not without a sense 
of his privileges, and was, moreover, in his way, an artist. Nothing 
could be more praiseworthy than the upward turn of the dark eyes or 
the intense repression in the thin lips; while the occasional spasm that 
distorted his face and the convulsive clasp of the crucifix that hung 
beside him were of the greatest use to such of the students as desired 
to hint at the stormier side of the monastic character. Undoubtedly 
he was a very conscientious model. 

Little Finch was skipping from easel to easel, throwing quick in- 
cisive words of praise and blame to one and another. The circle of 
his pupils was composed of many elements. There was the impetuous 
youth with a little genius and a great deal of self-confidence, who, 
catching one of those passing gleams of passion that shot across the 
face of the model, had represented the friar as a prey to evil thoughts. 
There was the earnest girl with a vocation, who considered her mission 
as only one degree less sacred than that of the spiritual young monk 
upon her canvas. There, too, was the grey-haired woman who had 
plodded on for years, first with hope and then with patience, and was 
now concentrating all her powers on the faithful rendering of the 
model’s nose. In her sketch the grocer’s assistant was painfully 
prominent. There were energetic pupils and lazy pupils, painstaking 
pupils and slovenly pupils; there were sons of Bohemia with crumpled 
paint-smeared cuffs, and daughters of Mayfair with expensive materials 
and a pretty taste for art. 

As little Finch passed among them he produced a turmoil of envy, 
hatred, malice and all uncharitableness; emotions which he regarded 
with favour as productive of good work. But there was one student 
whose air of abstraction seemed to argue him exempt from the petty 
passions of the studio. He sat quite at the end of the semi-circle, a 
little apart from the others. His canvas was hidden, but his face was 
visible—a face white from intensity of effort. The face of the model 
was half turned away from him, a circumstance which must have been 
agreeable to the monk in question, for the eyes of the painter were not 
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such as are pleasant for every-day sinners to meet. At this moment 
they were fixed on the averted face of the model with a mysterious 
trance-like gaze which must surely pierce not only the monastic habit 
but the very grocer within it. This man with the restless fingers and 
the deep eyes must be a painter of souls. It was no wonder that the 
model clutched his crucifix. Little Finch was coming nearer, but the 
unconscious student worked on with a kind of passionate fervour that 
had something unearthly about it. His brush seemed to be moved by 
a power that was not his. Little Finch came and stood behind him. 
He cast one glance at the canvas, and then broke out into a volley of 
terrified exclamations. 

‘** Ai!” he shrieked, positively dancing with excitement, “Ai! The 
man’s mad—mad! Look! MHave the kindness, I implore you, to 
look!”,—and he appealed to the astonished pupils, pointing to the 
canvas before him with a trembling forefinger. 

In the rush that followed easels were upset, brushes were dropped 
and palettes fell face downwards. The stampede was general, save for 
the grey-haired lady, who was not excitable. The student with the 
unearthly eyes had risen to his feet, and was looking at his own work 
with incredulous horror as if he had never seen it before. 

The conscientious model had hitherto remained motionless, but as 
the clock struck the hour that made him a free grocer he left the dais 
and joined the group of gasping incoherent students. As they were 
all pressing round the easel it was some time before he could obtain a 
glimpse of his own portrait. He stood on tiptoe and peered over the 
shoulders of the others. . Then he could see it. 

One howl of terror, a scuffle, a rush for the door—and the model 
was gone like a monk with the devil after him. 

Finch and his pupils were amazed to the point of silence. They 
stared vacantly at each other and then back at the picture. It was 
the merest sketch, the work of a couple of hours, but it had power in 
it. The young monk was depicted standing rather stiffly, his face half 
turned away and his fingers closed rigidly over the crucifix at his side. 
The cowl had fallen back, disclosing the strained muscles of the neck 
and the snake-like veins on the forehead. His face, as far as it could 
be seen, was pallid and drawn in the anguish of great fear. Close 
above his shoulder there appeared, cloudily as if in a mist, the secret 
of the friars terror, of little Finch’s amazement, of the model’s 
flight. It was the faint semblance of a girlish face, convulsed with 
pain and half hidden in blood. The eyes, which were closing in 
death, were apparently looking their last on the young monk, and 
were expressive of more reproach than suffering, of more love than 
reproach. 

Little Finch was the first to speak. 

‘‘What is the meaning of this?” he asked. 
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The answer came faintly, ‘‘I painted what I saw.” 
That day a man in a monk’s habit gave himself up to justice. He 
described himself as an assistant grocer, and was shortly afterwards 


hanged for the murder of his sweetheart. , 
MAup M. Key. 


Science and the Esoteric Plulosophn. 
FAULTY OBSERVATIONS BREED FALSE THEORIES. 


SCIENCE, according to Tyndall, includes three absolutely neces- 
sary elements: observation of facts; induction of laws from these 
facts; and verification of those laws by constant practical experience. 
But it is obvious that no law can be induced with perfect truth unless 
all the facts to which it applies are known; and as this can never be 
the case, therefore no law of inductive science can possibly be true. It 
can, however, be true within certain limits—sufficiently true indeed to 
admit of its successful application to the discovery of other facts. For 
instance, if I discover that the alkali potash contains a metal potassium, 
I can apply the principle to another alkali—say soda—and thereby dis- 
cover the metal sodium. All the same, it is not true that all alkalies 
contain metals, and if I formulated such a law it would be false. All 
the parts of nature are related and interwoven with each other, and I 
cannot get at the truth unless I take them all into account; if I study 
only a few of the parts of nature, and shut my eyes to the rest, my 
deductions will be only approximately true, and any laws that I may 
enunciate will be subject to alteration every time I enlarge the sphere 
of my investigations. , 

The moral of this is that what scientists call laws are never any- 
thing more than temporary hypotheses. This is why they are always 
undergoing change. Such hypotheses are useful and necessary, and 
by their aid science has gained that insight into nature which has 
enabled her to achieve *the many practical results we see around us. 
But why are our scientists always trying to make us believe that their 
temporary theories are eternal verities to which we should bow the 
knee? How is it that the absurdity of our fathers’ text-books and the 
absolute fatuity of our grandfathers’ manuals do not in any way impair 
the infallibility of the books upon which their more fortunate offspring 
are brought up? The cause can only lie in some moral failing of our 
present effete humanity, some impatient desire to have the whole of 
nature conform to the intellectual standard of the contemporary priest- 
craft, some instinctive craving to rule the universe by a cut-and-dried 
easy-going system that will fit in with our wonderfully unpretentious 
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and comfortable moral standard. How much longer is science to go 
on with her present method of progression, observing a few facts, 
framing therefrom a theory, observing more facts, altering the theory, 
and so on ad infinitum? Will she ever reach the end? She might 
reach it eventually, even by this laborious method, but unfortunately 
there is another obstacle, besides the tediousness of the method, that 
will prevent her, and it is an insurmountable one. It is this, that 
scientists have not the means even to collect the necessary facts upon 
which to base their inductions, for they are not aware of the existence 
of their best faculties. Their theories will always fail for want of those 
facts which escape the observation of the five physical senses to which 
scientists have confined themselves. If they took the same pains to 
secure the accuracy of those perceptive powers by which they collect 
their facts, as they do with their mechanical instruments, they would 
find that the first thing to do is to perfect those powers. A scientist 
who tries to discover a fact by the aid of a mind with only five im- 
perfect senses is as foolish as one who should try to take a nautical 
observation with a crooked sextant. The only way to obtain true 
knowledge is by cultivating the means of perception; all knowledge of 
the external world comes to us through our perceptive faculties, and if 
these are imperfect our impressions of nature will be imperfect also, 
and any laws we may induce will be erroneous. If these erroneous 
laws are then taken out of their proper sphere and applied to the regu- 
lation of our civil and social life, the result will be some awful soul- 
killing nightmare such as that which I now proceed to notice. 


SHALL WE VIVISECT THE MURDERER? 


The Review of Reviews for January notices an article by Dr. J. S. 
Pylein the American Journal of Politics for December, entitled, “Should 
Capital Criminals be turned over to the Experimental Physiologist?” 
Mr. Stead remarks: 

He wants—of course only in the interests of science—to know the modus operandi 
of the mental processes. He wants to lift the human skull, to see and test the 
human brain at work. He wants to learn how certain electrical and other experi- 
ments tried on the living nerve cells will affect consciousness, and he does not see 
why criminals condemned to death should not be turned to such highly scientific 
account. 

Dr. Pyle admits that “if we are to make any great headway in 
such investigation, our enquiry must be addressed to consciousness” ; 
but why not make the headway in our own heads instead of in those of 
other people, and with our inner senses instead of our outer ones? 
But stay; further reading reveals the reason, in the case of Dr. Pyle, at 
all events. He wishes to explore ‘‘the whole realm of the conscious 
ego.” Introspection under such circumstances would obviously be 
unprofitable; though Dr. Pyle may not know where the ego is, he 
knows well enough where it zs zo/, and of course he would not waste 
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his time in looking there. He must have someone else to examine, 
someone who has got an ego, and he chooses a criminal. This is, as 
Edward Maitland says, the legitimate and necessary outcome of a 
materialistic creed, and scientists are quite justified in the conclusions 
they draw from their premisses. Let the tree be judged by its fruit. 


WHAT IS SPACE? 


In Concepts of Modern Physics, ch. xiii, Stallo discusses the various 
meanings attached by different writers to the word ‘“‘space.” He divides 
them into two schools—those who regard space as “‘not only objectively 
real, but a direct and independent object of sensation, whose properties 
are to be empirically ascertained like those of any other physical 
thing”; and those who maintain that space is not an independent 
object of sensation, but a mere form of intuition, a state or condition of 
intellect existing independently of and prior to all sensible experience. 
But it is a mistake to imagine that these two views are strict alterna- 
tives, and that they exclude any further theory as to the nature of 
space; as a matter of fact both are based upon the same assumption, 
and as this assumption is unfounded, both theories are therefore fal- 
lacious. This assumption is that space exists as an independent fact, 
whether subjectively or objectively. 

Having assumed that space is an entity, the schools are divided as 
to whether it is subjective or objective, whether it is merely in the mind 
or whether it is an object of perception. But Stallo does not admit 
the validity of the assumption, and consequently disagrees with both 
parties. He says that space is not an entity but a concept; that is, it is 
a notion formed in our mind by isolating from our perception (or our 
conception) of nature certain properties, and considering these proper- 
ties by themselves as though they had a separate existence. This is 
the process of “abstraction.” Spatial extension is always present in a 
body, but never in isolation from the other qualities of that body, such 
as form, colour, and the like. In considering spatial extension alone, 
we avail ourselves of a legitimate and necessary power of the intellect 
—the power of abstraction, but we err when we inadvertently permit 
ourselves to forget that such an abstraction has no real counterpart in 
nature, and is not an independent fact. Hence it is as absurd to dispute 
whether space is subjective or objective as it would be to dispute whether 
bald-headedness is subjective or objective; both are merely abstractions. 
The falsity of the premiss shows itself again in the conclusion to which 
it leads. For if space is an object of perception, it obviously cannot 
be codrdinate with or outside of matter. We cannot speak of space 
and matter, as if they were two things existing side by side. Space 
is an attribute of matter; for no act of sensation dissociates extension 
from the other properties of a body. But spatial extension is an invari- 
able and perfectly homogeneous property of matter, and there is no 
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earthly reason for regarding it as anything other than matter itself. In 
short, if we start from the premiss that space is an object of perception, 
we reach the conclusion that ‘‘space”’ is merely a synonym for “matter.” 
In Stallo’s words: 

We should be constrained to say that the only form or variety of objective 
existence is either space or matter (it being a mere question of nomenclature 
which), and that all the properties we now attribute to matter are in truth and in 
fact properties of space (p. 229). 


And if space cannot be ferceived apart from the other properties 
of matter, it is equally true that it cannot be conceived apart from the 
conception of other properties of matter. Our conception of space is 
always associated with some conception of colour, or shape or touch. 
The important lesson to be learnt is that space is not an independent 
fact at all, but a mere concept, such as are hardness, density, smooth- 
ness, and the like; so that when an Occultist, such as the author of 
The Secret Doctrine, speaks of space, something quite different must 
be meant thereby. Students would be led into great errors if they 
mistook the “space” in Zhe Secret Doctrine for the “‘space” of modern 
science. The author of that work says that there is a real entity which 
she designates by the word “space,” although the same word in scientific 
parlance designates a mere abstraction. The following section from 
The Secret Doctrine bears upon this point, 


ANALYSIS OF Part III, Vou. I, oF “Tue Secret Doctrine” 
(continued). 


VI.—The Masks of Science. 


In this chapter the author urges that, although the words, “force,” 
*‘matter,” “space,” etc., are absurd and meaningless as used by modern 
scientists, yet they had a real meaning to the old philosophers (Pytha- 
goras, Aristotle, etc.), from whose teachings modern science is in 
reality descended, or rather burlesqued. She evidently anticipates 
considerable difficulty in decrying the modern views without seeming 
to discountenance also the ancient views whose terminology our later 
scientists have borrowed. Thus she quarrels with Stallo for discredit- 
ing in his criticism of the modern philosophers, the ancient ones also; 
he having missed the fact that the latter did have actual experiences 
corresponding to the theories they enunciated, and did apply the words 
they used to the expression of facts of which they had knowledge; 
whereas the modern philosophers use the same words to represent pure 
abstractions or hypotheses. It is even better, she declares, to assert 
with Faraday and others that ‘‘the atoms and molecules are centres of 
force,’ and that ‘force is an entity by itself’’—although the modern 
definitions of atom, force, etc., render these assertions meaningless— 
than, like Stallo, to condemn the ancient theories along with the new. 
In the mouths of the ancients the assertions that “force is an entity” 
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and that ‘‘atoms are centres of force,” were true, but then they did not 
mean by these terms what the moderns do. Stallo attributes to the old 
corpuscular Pythagorean theory the ‘delusion that the conceptual 
elements of matter can be grasped as separate and real entities’—an 
accusation which, though true of modern science, does not apply to 
the ancients, because ‘‘force,” ‘ 
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matter, atoms,” etc., were not with 
them merely concepts, but matters of experiential knowledge. 

This gives me the opportunity to enforce again what I consider 
one of the most important points in the study of Zhe Secret Doctrine, 
viz., that its author has been compelled, through the poverty of the 
English language, to express things that in Occultism are facts by 
words which in their scientific use are meaningless and absurd. ‘‘Space”’ 
in modern science is an abstraction, varying in import according to 
the mental twist of each particular scientist; ‘‘space” in Zhe Secret 
Doctrine is some fact which we shall all be able to verify one day. 
And so with many other words; so that all attempts to reconcile 
Occultism with modern science on the ground of similarity of termin- 
ology, will necessarily lead to confusion. The trouble is that modern 
science has got such a hold on modern thought that most writers 
unconsciously assume the truth of its theories, and therefore, with 
equal unconsciousness, judge Occultism according to its standard. 
The best antidote is to study theoretical physics and see what they 
really are. 

The section under consideration begins with the affirmation 
that: 


If there is anything like progress on earth, Science will some day have to give 
up, zolens volens, sach monstrous ideas as her physical, self-guiding laws, void of 
Soul and Spirit, and will then have to turn to the Occult Teachings. . . . The 
chief and most fatal mistake and fallacy made by Science, in the view of the 
Occultists, lies in the idea of the possibility of such a thing existing in Nature as 
inorganic, or dead Matter. Is anything dead or inorganic which is capable of 
transformation or change?—Occultism asks. And is there anything under the sun 
which remains inimutable or changeless? 


Science has given birth to two phantasms which cannot possibly 
exist—inert atoms on the one hand, and the abstract quality of motion 
on the other. These break down, under examination, as Stallo shows; 
and for them Zhe Secret Doctrine substitutes living matter, and force as 
an entity. This force-substance is described as follows: 

Expressed in Occult language it might be said with more correctness that this 
“Force-Substance”’ is the ever-active phenomenal positive ather—Prakriti 
the very quintessence of all possible energy, and it is certainly to this Universal 


Agent (composed of many agents) that are due all the manifestations of energy in 
the material, psychic and spiritual worlds. 
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A Dision of the Christ. 


ETHOUGHT a Presence came to my bedside as I watched in the 
stillness of the night, and his form shone like that of the Christ. 
And thus he spake: 

“For ages and millenniums untold, bevond all comprehension by 
mortals who reckon /zme by the cycles of the visible sun, I shared the 
bliss of conscious being with that divine Hierarchy which stands but 
little removed from the immediate emanation of the nameless One. 
Little can I speak to thee of the conditions of that life; it lies beyond 
all expression in terms of finite consciousness. 

“But within my being there arose a sense of that which thou 
mightst term divine compassion. It arose, a sense of incompleteness, 
and I knew immediately that the hour had struck for a new cycle of 
experience, in which I must wander far out in the region of illusion. 

‘““And as the new life quickened within me,.in the strength and 
glory of that divine compassion the great Law unfolded itself to my 
vision, and I saw the choice that lay before and behind; the choice and 
also the necessity. And with the burning love of that divine necessity, 
I made the choice. 

“And now, O mortal, behold that divine compassion which has 
awakened in thy human heart is the reflection of that which burns in 
mine. And wherever that light can shine the Law is unfolded, the 
secret of the Heart is known. 

“For I am thy guide, thy teacher, thy Master, thy SELF. 

‘And where the heart is opened to me I enter in and dwell there; 
I reveal the secrets of the past and the future. 

“No more shalt thou cry in despair to a God who answers not. 
The Heart of Boundless Being responds to every cry, vibrates in unison 
with myriad lives, in this and myriad other worlds. It is no ‘God,’ it 
is the SELF of ALL. 

“Though unconditioned and limitless in its inscrutable mystery, 
yet in its finite and conditioned aspects it is governed by Law, which 
also is Itself. By that Law it limits its own limitlessness; and by that 
Law Humanity must work out its own destiny. 

‘‘Now learn the secret of thy being. I who speak appear to be 
outside thyself, but that is merely the sense perception, which alone as 
yet thou knowest how to use. All things outside of the One Life, 
which no being ever has or ever can know, have their individual con- 
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sciousness in order and degree. High in the order of Hierarchies, 
among the ‘Sons of God’ I once stood, and shall stand again, when 
the great cycle is complete. 

“But now I am known as HYumanity—thou art myself, I am thy- 
self. All thy brethren in all ages that have been or will be on this 
earth, are myself. Their strife is my strife, their woes are my woes, 
their conquest is my conquest. 

“‘Strive no longer in darkness and ignorance with that which men 
call evil. There is no evil, only necessity—my necessity, in the glory 
of whose accomplishment that which now appears evil shall become 
the splendour of eternal light.” 

And as he ended speaking his form changed, and I also seemed to 
change. And I went out towards him, and blended with his form, and 
lost my sense of separateness, till I could no longer distinguish his 
being from my being. 

And in me there burned a divine peace and strength past all ex- 
pression. 

And I opened my eyes on the morning sun, with that peace and 
strength still glowing in my heart. 

And I knew that I had found the Christ, who left his glory in the 
strength of that divine love which no mortal can understand with 
mortal mind, and ‘‘became flesh and dwelt among us”—and will dwell. 

For in each heart of flesh, and in all humanity, the Christ is born. 

In each heart and in all hearts he is crucified. In each heart and 
in all humanity he must be resurrected. 

And I arose in that strength to accomplish my mission. For I 
knew now why I was born, and would be born again, and yet again, 
till I had drawn all men to a knowledge of their divine humanity. 

And I wished no longer to leave this evil world, I was glad of my 
physical body, for I knew now that I possessed that body that I might 
do the work of Christ, here where the darkness of illusion is thickest. 

And I knew that not ‘‘God,”’ but man, must help and save man. 
That divine love is not manifested from without, but from within. 
That all the mists of sense life must vanish, and the whole self be dis- 
solved in the ONE SELF, ere the cycle be accomplished. 

And I went forth to my daily task. 

And that task had become sacred; for, humble as it was as men 
count work, it was even the work of the Christ. 

“M.” 


AN Ineffable Vesture, which is all Light, all Life, all Love, all Hope, all Faith, 
all Knowledge, all Wisdom, all Peace, all Proof. . . . The whole Fulness is 
therein.— Zhe Book of the Wisdom of the Divine Ineffable. 
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Reincarnation in Tibetan Huddhism.’ 


T is with great pleasure that we notice the third number of this im- 
portant publication, difficult though it be to discriminate true from 
false in the medley of superstition and wisdom, of Tantrika magic and 
transcendental Buddhism, of Bhon, Dugpa, and Gyalugpa belief and 
practices, that are generally lumped together without any discrimina- 
tion under the heading of Tibetan Buddhism. Nothing but the most 
laborious research will succeed in sifting out the good grain from the 
chaff. Meantime theosophical students can smile good-naturedly at 
the cheap jibes of newspaper writers who try to saddle them with a 
belief in Bhtitanese and Nepalese varieties of black magic and like 
insanities which the public ignorantly imagines to be ‘Esoteric 
Buddhism,” save the mark! The work that the Buddhist Text Society 
of India is so ably performing is a step in the right direction, and will 
give theosophical students the opportunity of pointing out that after 
much elimination there is discoverable a basis of thought well worthy 
the attention of those unprejudiced thinkers in the West who are will- 
ing to seek for the truth wherever it is to be found. 

The most important paper is by Babu Sharat Chandra Das, C.I.E., 
the learned Secretary of the Society, on ‘‘The Doctrine of Transmigra- 
tion.” 

“The Doctrine of the Transmigration of the Sattva, so familiar to 
the Indian and so foreign to the Western mind, is based on the prin- 
ciple of Ekotibhava. The word is derived from eka = one, ufa = sewn, 
and bhava = state of existence [? the Sttratman or “Thread Soul” 
Doctrine of the Vedantins]. It is of the utmost importance that this 
principle should be understood, as the doctrine of Buddha is seen to 
be consistent, when it is properly understood. To understand Trans- 
migration, or the Sattvic movement of Buddhism, is indeed to under- 
stand its greatest doctrine, a fabric which has been reared to the 
astonishment of all who have sought to learn its intricate architecture, 
its fine moulding, or its delicate workmanship. According to Buddhism 
the realization of the true signification of their mystic term Ekotibhava ts 
only possible for such members of the initiated brotherhood as have attained 
to the second stage of Dhyana, or Meditation. In the exact interpretation of 
zt in short, may be traced the missing link of Buddhist Ontology, the solu- 


1 From the Journal and Text of the Buddhist Text Society of India, Vol. I, Part III. Annual 
Subscription, 8s. Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co. 
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tion of which has been a constant puzzle to students of Buddhism in the 
West. 

“It is an admitted fact that Buddhism is better studied in Tibet 
than in any other Buddhist country, we may therefore look to the 
Lamas of Tibet to arrive at a solution of the mysterious term, and the 
philosophy of Buddhism revealed by it. Ekotibhava means the con- 
tinued connection of one with another [? birth] without break or divi- 
sion, in fact, the continuity of all living beings. A Sattva (conscious 
being) [monad ] exists from all eternity and may undergo any number 
of transmigrations in any of the six [seven in the Esoteric Philosophy ] 
divisions of the Samsara Chakra or world cycle. In all its births, 
through the principle of continuity, it runs through an unbroken line 
of existence, until it enters Nirvana, the Buddhist Paradise. 

“A Sattva [Individuality] undergoing transmigration may be com- 
pared to a string, or wreath of flowers, its different embodiments being 
the individual flowers [ Personalities], which drop off one by one after 
each death. 

“Tt is often said that if we had some remembrance of former 
births, it would be convincing proof of the doctrine of transmigration, 
in fact that all other proof can only be called probability. The claim 
to know the circumstances of former births is the prerogative of the 
Bodhisattvas of Tibet; the living incarnate Lamas, when in committee, 
also claim to have that insight which can identify the spirit of a Bodhi- 
sattva with that of the Lama whose incarnation he professes to be, at 
the time of the identification the claimant, generally a child of three 
years, is required to prove by signs and other tests that his spirit is one 
and the same with the spirit of the Lama whose incarnation he is 
declared to be. This identity of the claimant with the spirit of some 
particular Lama is called Rgud gcig-tu gyur-pa, or Ekotibhava, and it 
is one of the cardinal doctrines of Tibetan Buddhism. 

“From the above elucidation of the principle of Ekotibhava it is 
evident that Buddhism upholds the doctrine of Sattvic immortality. 
For the string connecting the Sattvas, that has been compared with 
the wreath of flowers, always remains, even in Nirvana, which is the 
state of supreme purity and enlightenment. When this is attained the 
Sattva is only liberated from transmigratory existence, 7.e., rebirth in 
the Samsara Chakra, to live for eternity in the spiritual commonwealth 
of Buddha. 

‘“While Buddhism so clearly sets forth the link between one life 
and another, in a series of reémbodiments, we are told that there is no 
key-stone in the grand arch of Buddhism, which was built over the 
river of mysteries and sorrows, for entrance into the calm city of 
Peace. As an argument for transmigration the scientific fact of the 


1 The italics are ours. 
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to boyhood, the youth to the man; every seven years every particle of 
the body is replaced and yet the personality remains; we are the same, 
only our outward shell has changed; it is therefore asked, may not this 
be a mental and spiritual truth as well as a physical truth? 

“Tt is to be remembered that Buddhism, while holding the nature 
of every atom, every phenomenon in this world, as transitory and even 
illusive, does admit that they are permanent in their absolutely simple 
or primordial state; to the true Buddhist, matter and spirit have been 
existing from eternity, and they will exist to eternity, though their 
nature, as seen in phenomena, is void. 

“In the same manner, the Sattva—the union of matter and spirit 
under certain psycho-physical laws—carries on a perpetual existence. 
Though its different embodiments and dissolutions are regulated by 
the moral force called Karma, no cause whatever can annihilate them 
altogether. Here, too, is the strong link which connects one embodi- 
ment of the Sattva with another, which is coéxistent and may be com- 
pared with a circle that has neither a beginning nor an end.” 

This is indeed the “‘missing-link” of ‘Southern Buddhism,” without 
which the doctrine degenerates into pure materialism and annihilation- 
ism. And though we are assured by eminent Western Pali scholars 
that Buddha never taught the Bodhisattva doctrine, we can bide the 
time when further research and the editing and translating of the many 
texts which await the industry of our scholars may alter this dictum. 
The position of the student of the Esoteric Philosophy is very simple. 
If Buddha did not teach the Bodhisattva doctrine, the omission was a 
grievous fault. It is, however, by no means proved that the Tathagata 
did not teach it. Buddha taught that his Law was a living truth and 
not dependent on dead history or a criticism of texts. Arhats are still 
born, and they alone who follow the path of Arhatship know the doc- 
trine of the Buddha. We can therefore wait for the Arhats to deny the 
doctrine, which they so far refuse to do. 

From the end of the important article under notice we cull another 
interesting paragraph. Students of the Esoteric Philosophy have 
heard of the ‘daily life ledger,” and here is an exoteric account of it. 

“The superior Lamas and incarnate Bodhisattvas generally keep 
diaries recording the events of every-day life. They recount their 
doings every week, month, year and cycle of their life, to find out if 
their existence has not been one of steady spiritual progress. They 
make confession of their sins, sit for meditation, and take vows to 
observe the sacerdotal duties with regularity. They keep the diary to 
be able to refresh the memory about their past doings. They argue 
that if one fails to enumerate his doings of yesterday or the past 
month, when all his faculties are in order, how would it be possible for 
him to keep intact the Ptirva Janm4nu-smriti (recollection of the events 
of one’s former existences) when the faculties are deranged by death. 
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It is for the cultivation of this power and to have the idea of Ekoti- 
bhava before the mind’s eye, that the keeping of a diary is considered 
essential by the Lamas of superior orders in Tibet.” 

From the same pen is another learned article entitled ‘‘Samsara 
Chakra, or the Buddhist World Cycle,” compiled from the Tibetan 
Buddhist works called “Sninthig,”’ ‘Lam rim chenpo,” and ‘“‘ Pag-sam 
Thi-shin.” These works are distinctly Tantrik and gruesome, and 
among other things deal with a choice selection of Hells. The follow- 
ing paragraph, however, is instructive: 

‘“‘When a man has accumulated sufficient merit, he has the privi- 
lege of changing his state. He then exercises his will-power and 
becomes either a god or a demi-god. He continues to be so, as long as 
their sustaining effects [7z.e., his good Karmas] last. His merits do not 
multiply there. [This refers probably to Devachan.] He has no 
opportunities to increase them while he continues to be a god, for he 
has attained to that state for the simple purpose of enjoyment. It is 
only in the state of human existence that one can utilize and regulate 
the effects of his good Karma to his permanent advantage by seeing 
the Truth—the true way to liberation from the worldly existence. 
The remedy that is first to be sought by him, while he is permitted to 
continue in this short term of human existence, is therefore of a pre- 
ventative character, z.e., Nirodha, the curative remedy called the Upaya 
(means) is to be resorted to when, by the preventative remedy, he is 
enabled to continue in this blessed state of human existence, in his 
successive births, by the process of reincarnation. The grand object 
that every man should have in view before he dies is to be born as a 
man immediately after his death. The exercise of the Upayas is cal- 
culated to make him a better man than he was before.” 

From the gruesome list of Hells we select one that may be of 
interest to our readers because of its name. It gives the exoteric 
account of a terrible fact in nature, for the mind is truly ‘‘its own 
place.” This is the so-called Avichi, or J/nar med. The description 
is as fantastic a picture as ever came from the pen of a Church father, 
but the last paragraph is of interest. 

“The last and eighth hot hell is called Avichi, it exceeds all others 
in intensity of torture. . . . In the centre of this terrible hall of 
burning iron [the most intensified sphere of the kamic plane] are 
piled balls [spheres] of red hot iron, into which the victims are thrown 
[they are wrapped in their own kamic vestures ], meanwhile the fire is 
kept up below with huge bellows made of the skins of tigers and 
leopards [the pangs of remorse and other elemental torments]. Under 
this infernal torment the shrieking of the burning Sattvas is inde- 
scribable, their bodies are burnt black, but not to ashes. The spirit 
lingérs to suffer pain, and continually tries to escape, but after every 
endeavour, all its efforts are seen to be frustrated. At length the 
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doors of the awful den are opened, and the attendants of the Lord 
of Death shoot arrows of burning steel at the imprisoned wretches, 
and beat them with red-hot sticks and hammers. [Whew! Dir 
minutes del’ Enfer! Trois sous! Par ici Messieurs!) In addition to 
these sufferings they are also subjected to all the tortures described 
in the first seven Hells. The horrors of this last Hell being greater 
than all the other Hells, itis called Avichi. [On the Zucus a non lucendo 
principle probably, or according to some other speciality of illogicality, 
for A-vichi means, according to derivation, “waveless.” The Tibetan 
Mnar med, however, may have the meaning conveyed by the sentence. | 
It is chiefly filled with Sattvas who have committed unpardonable sins, 
and have abused the tenets of the Tantras, that were confided to them 
by their teachers.” 

Avichi is mentioned in the list of twenty-eight Narakas given in 
Vishnu Purana (II. vi.); also in Manava-Dharma-Shastra (iv. 88-90), 
where Mahavichi is spoken of; in Yajnavalkya-Dharma-Shastra (iii. 
222-224) and Bhagavata Purana (V. xxvi. 7). For all of which see 
Wilson, V. P., ii. 215 e¢ seg. We have added this note, because some 
ill-instructed Hindts have contended that the term Avichi is not to'be 
found in the Shastras, and so we take leave of this Tantrik diabolology. 

CG RS eve 


Some False Concepts of Occultism. 


[A Paper read before the Manchester City Lodge, December 14th, 1893. ] 


lis order to convey an accurate idea of what I consider to be false 
concepts of Occultism I must in some measure make clear what I 

understand to be true Occultism. And right at the beginning of my 
subject Iam met with a difficulty which is entirely due to the English 
language, for ““Occultism” refers indiscriminately to White Magic and 
Black. In the East Raja Yoga and Hatha Yoga are pretty generally 
understood terms, the former indicating Spiritual Occultism, the latter 
physical and psychical. Without more ado I will endeavour to put 
before you a comprehensive definition of what true Spiritual Occultism 
is, so that you may judge for yourselves of its exalted ideals: 

The only kind of Occultism worth aiming at is to be gained by assimilating 
our nature to that of the Master, and the way thereto lies through: 

(1) Knowledge of the Lower Self, by Introspection ; 
(2) Renunciation of the Lower Self in order to attain Union with the Higher; 
(3) Aspiration, or striving upwards towards the Higher Self, through 
(a) Self-forgetfulness, and loving service to every living thing; (6) Attuning the 
heart, and elevating the mind by study of the Sacred Books; (c) Training the Mind 
and Will by the practice of Concentration and Meditation. 

If these means are faithfully used there will follow: 
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(a) Purification, (6) [lumination—a natural unfolding of the man’s whole 
nature, the opening of the eyes of the soul, the growth and strengthening of the 
powers and faculties latent in the inner Man, from day to day. Thus Knowledge 
and Power will come just when we are ready for them and capable of using them 
aright. 

“I may say that this definition is approved of by many students to 
whom I have submitted it, as defining their ideas on the subject, and 
expressing the ideals that they are striving to attain. The definition is 
not my own. 

The idea which I wish to impress as forcibly as I may is that 
Occultism is a Life; that “powers,” so called, are utterly unworthy of 
being striven for or sought after; and that if any consideration be 
given to powers at all, it is this, that they are incidental, not essential, 
and that they appropriately develop coincidently with the advance of 
the Life to loftier planes; and that the precocious development of 
psychic powers is a token of nothing so much as of a lop-sided, un- 
equal development. 

I can give no words of mine that express my ideas so well as these 
from the Preface of Letters that have Helped Me, pp. ix, x: 

No hints of magic lore are to be found; no formulas of creed or occult powers. 

The world at large seeks the facts of occult science; but the student who 
has resolved to attain desires to find the true road. What may seem to others as 
mere ethics is to him practical instruction, for as he follows it he soon perceives its 
relation to facts and laws which he is enabled to verify, and what seemed to him 
the language of devotion merely, is found to be that of science; but the science is 
spiritual, for the Great Cause is pure Spirit. . . . Let us seek Truth herself, and 
not our preconception of Truth. 

Again, in “Letter I” it is said (p. 1): 

Never, 7ever desire to get knowledge or power for any other purpose than to 
give it on the altar, for thus alone can it be saved to you. 

In order to impress this view still further, I venture a quotation 
from five Years of Theosophy (p. 46), where in an article on ‘‘Contem- 
plation” the following passage seems to strongly confirm the view of 
true Spiritual Occultism that I am endeavouring to lay before you: 

Raja Yoga encourages no sham, requires no physical postures. It has to deal 
with the inner man whose sphere lies in the world of thought. To have the highest 
ideal placed before oneself and strive incessantly to rise up to it, is the only true 
concentration recognized by Esoteric Philosophy which deals with the inner world 
of zoumena, not the outer shell of phenomena. 

The first requisite for it is thorough purity of heart. Well might the student 
of Occultism say with Zoroaster, that purity of thought, purity of word, and purity 
of deed—these are the essentials of one who would rise above the ordinary level and 
join the ‘‘gods.”’ A cultivation of the feeling of unselfish philanthropy is the path 
which has to be traversed for that purpose. For it is that alone which will lead to 
Universal Love, the realization of which constitutes the progress towards deliver- 
ance from the chains forged by Maya (illusion) around the Ego. 

It is to be noticed here that the Occultism spoken of is not what I 
may call the “Occult Art” Occultism, but is expressly distinguished 
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from it. This brings me to the first of two propositions which I intend 
to put before you, and the truth of which I hope, if not to demonstrate 
completely, at least to show is supported strongly by all of the best 
thought of the movement. My first proposition then is: 

Prop. I.—‘‘The ‘Occult Arts’ are not necessarily Occultism.” 

And if this be at all supported it carries with it, as a corollary, the 
subsidiary proposition that “Students or practitioners of the Occult 
Arts are not necessarily Occultists.” 

While this is perhaps not readily apparent, it does but amount to 
this, in fact; that while a man may “press the button” and thus ring 
an electric bell, or turn a switch and thus cause an electric lamp to 
glow, it by no means follows that he is an “electrical engineer.” This 
illustration should, I think, make clear what is meant by the statement 
of my proposition. 

We find numerous instances of the practice of the ““Occult Arts” 
in the cases of clairvoyance, automatic writing, and so on, but should 
we, oz that account, accredit the possessors of such powers with the 
title of ‘““Occultist”? Itrow not! For it is notorious that many of the 
professors of clairvoyance, etc., are not by any means persons who 
manifest any sfz7z/uality at all; and to the student of Theosophy the 
possession of these powers is known to be attributed by the Esoteric 
Philosophy to psychic and not spiritual development. 

It is, according to the Esoteric Philosophy, as I understand it, at 
what I may call the ‘‘cat-and-dog” stage of evolution that psychic 
powers are developed, and the ordinary clairvoyance is one of the 
powers properly belonging to that stage. The corresponding stage of 
human evolution has yet to be reached, and the power that will be 
developed will be the sfzritual and not the psychic clairvoyance. While 
these powers may no doubt be legitimately used, I take it to be one of 
the lessons that Theosophy has to teach, that great care should be 
exercised in the use of these abnormal faculties—abnormal as belong- 
ing to a prior evolution—and I believe also that to students of Occult- 
ism the exercise of these powers is forbidden. 

In LUCIFER (ii. 173, ef seg.) is an extremely instructive article, pre- 
sumably by H. P. B., as it is unsigned, dealing with “‘Occultism versus 
the Occult Arts.” After referring to ‘Alchemy, Astrology, Occult 
Physiology and Chiromancy,” the writer goes on to say: 


Any man or woman can set himself or herself to study one or all of the above 
specified “Occult Arts” without any great previous preparation, and even without 
adopting any too restraining mode of life. One could even dispense with any lofty 
standard of morality. In the last case, of course, ten to one the student would 
blossom into a very decent kind of sorcerer, and tumble down headlong into black 
magic. 


It is not necessary to pile “Pelion upon Ossa” of quotations to 
show how in all Theosophical writings the craving for ‘‘powers”’ is 
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shown to be utterly selfish, and how their possession, instead of being 
an aid, is an absolute bar to spiritual progress. If we indulge in a 
little self-examination, shall we not find that we fail to use those powers 
which we have already to their full extent, shall we not admit to our- 
selves that we have within us faculties and powers of which we make 
but the slightest use, and which, with even a trifle less selfishness, we 
might use with benefit to our fellow-creatures? 

In the same article are named four out of the ‘‘various kinds of 
Esoteric Knowledge or Sciences given, even in the exoteric Puranas”: 

(1) Yajna-Vidya, knowledge of the occult powers awakened in Nature by the 
performance of certain religious ceremonies and rites. (2) Maha-Vidya, the “great 
knowledge,” the magic of the Kabalists and of Tantrika worship, often sorcery of 
the worst description. (3) Guhya-Vidya, knowledge of the mystic powers residing 
in Sound (Ether), . . . a magical performance based on Knowledge of the 
Forces of Nature and their correlation; and (4) Atma-Vidya, a term which is trans- 
lated simply, ‘‘Knowledge of the Soul,” ¢rue wisdom, by the Orientalists, but which 
means far more. 

This last is the only kind of Occultism that any Theosophist who admires Light 
on the Path, and who would be wise and unselfish, ought to strive after. All the 
rest is some branch of the ‘‘Occult Sciences,” z.e., arts based on the knowledge of 
the ultimate essence of all things in the Kingdoms of Nature—such as minerals, 
plants and animals—hence of things pertaining to the realm of ma/eria/ nature, 
however invisible that essence may be, and howsoever much it has hitherto eluded 
the grasp of Science. 

I shall now try to show how in the very nature of true Spiritual 
Occultism, no need can be found for alluring or inviting an earnest 
student to join any school; for if the student de veally earnest it follows, 
accepting the idea of Spiritual Occultism already put forth, that the 
true path is that of zz/erna/ growth and development. In this connec- 
tion, perhaps the best thing I can do is to show what view is taken of 
so-called ‘‘ Practical Magic” by the very man who, curiously enough, 
is held up to-day as one of the great exponents of it—Paracelsus. 

In his Zzfe he is quoted by Franz Hartmann as saying (p. 130): 

To use Wisdom, no external ceremonies and conjurations are required. The 
making of circles and the burning of incense are all tomfoolery and temptation, by 
which only evil spirits are attracted. 

This is very pointed language, it seems to me, and may well be 
taken to heart by those numerous dabblers in mysticism who are 
imbued with the idea that by some form or other of physical ‘‘initia- 
tion” they can be admitted to secrets and mysteries hitherto inacces- 
sible to them. I believe it to be true that in real Occultism physical 
tests may have to be passed, and even physical initiation take place, 
but this latter I believe to be of such a nature that the person who 
experiences it will receive no influx of wisdom or knowledge /hat he 
has not already earned. ‘To quote once more from the article on 
“Occultism versus the Occult Arts’”—the following words seem to refer 
to the same class of magic as that mentioned by Paracelsus: 
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Ceremonial Magic, according to the rules mockingly laid down by Eliphas Lévi, 
is another imagined alter ego of the philosophy of the Arhats of old. 

Now there are abroad many notions of the possibility of finding 
easy roads to ‘‘occult advancement.” There are those who think that 
““by favour” they may be initiated into the sublime mysteries of Being. 
Be not deluded, brethren! In true Spiritual Occultism, there can be no 
“favour” shown to anyone. As Karma is a fundamental tenet, it must 
follow that to the student can only be given what he has earned. 

And just one word on “initiation,” though it is perhaps a little 
removed from the direct line of my paper. It is a feature of the 
“Occult Schools” that are now appealing more or less openly to those 
who are known as students of Theosophy and Occultism to hold before 
them prospects of ‘‘initiation.’’ Now, I hold that it is quite possible 
for one to be put through all the known physical processes, which form 
these ‘‘initiations,” even where these ceremonies are genuine, without 
being one iota further advanced along the true Path; nay, further, I 
am inclined to submit to you the view that one may be really and truly 
“initiated” without being ordinarily conscious of it at all. 

I am aware that this view may seem paradoxical, but rather than 
trespass so long upon your time as a disquisition upon this subject 
would require, I must content myself by leaving you to select what 
meaning the paradox may have for you, or to dismiss it as unworthy of 
further attention, as you will. 

To recapitulate, my position may be stated thus: that true Spiri- 
tual Occultism belonging to the Inner Man, being also a Life, essen- 
tially, it follows that the student will naturally grow zzto the School of 
Occultism to which his spiritual acquirements entitle him to be 
admitted. 

After all that I have said already, I imagine that I shall not have 
to detain you long in establishing my second proposition, which is: 

Prop. II.—‘‘ That Occultism without Ethics is Black Magic.” To 
quote once again from that mine of wealth, ‘“Occultism versus the 
Occult Arts”: 


Siddhis (or the Arhat powers) are only for those who are able to “lead the life,” 
to comply with the terrible sacrifices required for such a training, and to comply 
with them /o the very letter. Wetthem know at once and remember always, that 
true Occultism or Theosophy is the “Great Renunciation of Self,’’ unconditionally 
and absolutely, in thought as in action. It is Altruism, and it throws him who 
practises it out of calculation of the ranks of the living altogether. ‘Not for him- 
self, but for the world, he lives.” 


Also, in referring to the ‘“‘broad way that leadeth unto destruction,” 
the writer says: 


This is the Gate of the Occult Arts, practised for selfish motives and in the 
absence of the restraining and beneficent influence of Atma-Vidya. 


In No. 1 of LUCIFER (p. 7) is the following: 
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Occultism is not magic, though magic is one of its tools. Occultism is not the 
acquirement of powers, whether psychic or intellectual, though both are its ser- 
vants. Neither is Occultism the pursuit of happiness, as men understand the word; 
for the first step is sacrifice, the second, renunciation. 

Occultism is the science of life, the art of living. 


Bearing these statements in mind, it is easy to see that true Occult- 
ism is far beyond the present attainment of ordinary humanity. Never- 
theless, the longer the journey we have to make, the greater the 
necessity of making a start, and here let me draw my hearers’ attention 
to the fact that while Ethics are the key-note of Occultism, and an 
essential concomitant of it, yet virtue alone, and Ethics alone, whilst 
of the greatest value and necessity, are insufficient for the true Occult- 
ist, for they must be quickened by the Fire of Spiritual Knowledge. In 
the concluding words of an article on ‘‘The Way and the Wisdom- 
Teachers,” in 7he Platonist for December, 1887, the following sentence 
is quoted from the private letter of an advanced student of Occultism: 


The continued urgency with which the moral aspect of occult teaching is pre- 
sented is not for ‘‘mere moral effect,’ but because such a spirit alone alchemizes the 
Jive to the light, the highest principle of Akasha—pure spirit. 


Another quotation on this subject is from an article on ‘The 
Culture of Concentration,” in Zhe Path (iv. pp. 330, 331), signed ‘‘RA4ma- 
tirtha’: 


The life of virtue accumulates much merit; that merit will at some time cause 
one to be born in a wise family, where the real practice of concentration may per- 
chance begin; or it may cause one to be born in a family of devotees, or those far 
advanced on the Path, as said in the Bhagavad Gitd. But such a birth as this, says 
Krishna, is dificult to obtain; hence the virtues alone will not always lead in short 
space to our object. 

We must make up our minds to a life of constant work upon this line. 

Great stores of knowledge must be found and seized. ‘The kingdom of heaven is 
not to be had for the asking, it must de taken by violence. And the only way in 
which we can gain the will and the power to thus seize and hold is by acquiring 
the virtues on the one hand, and minutely understanding ourselves on the other. 


The concluding words of this writer take us back a little way into 
a prior portion of this paper, but they are decidedly appropriate to the 
title. They are: 


But let us for a moment return to the sham adepts, the reputed Masters, 
whether they were well-intentioned or the reverse. Take Eliphas Lévi, who wrote 
so many good things, and whose books contain such masses of mysterious hints. 
Out of his own mouth he convicts himself. With great show he tells of the rais- 
ing of the shade of Apollonius. Weeks beforehand all sorts of preparations had 
to be made, and on the momentous night absurd necromantic performances were 
gone through. What was the result? Why only that the so-called shade appeared 
for a few moments, and Lévi says they never attempted it again. Any good 
medium of these days could call up the shade of Apollonius without preparation, 
and if Lévi were an adept he could have seen the dead quite as easily as he turned 
to his picture in a book. 
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It is needless to say that this is not the sort of Occultism that I 
have been endeavouring to put before you, but rather one of its false 
aspects. 

Let us again consider the so-called Alchemical School. If the 
works of this School are to be taken as dealing with some occult pro- 
cess for the production of metallic gold, or for transmuting base metals 
into noble, they can have no possible concern for us, as students of the 
Higher Science. If, as is sometimes claimed for them, they are alle- 
gories, showing in mystical language the possibility of transmuting 
the baseness of our humanity into Spiritual Wealth, they may have 
some message for us. But when we come to consider the times in 
which most of these works were written, we find that, granting them 
to contain pearls of wisdom, they were couched in such ambiguous 
terms as to be quite incomprehensible to the ordinary understanding. 
And it thus remains for each student to decide for himself whether he 
will devote his time and energies to delving for a path which may or 
may not exist, or to following a path whose existence is plain; yet to 
follow which requires all that is noblest and best in man, to the entire 
exclusion of all that is base and sordid. 

In closing my paper, I cannot do better than recapitulate the con- 
clusions forced upon me by the studies I have perforce had to make in 
preparation for it. And I must repeat my two propositions amongst 
them: 

(1) Occultism is not necessarily the practice of the ‘‘Occult Arts.” 

(2) Occultism without Ethics is Black Magic. 

As the necessary qualification for Occultism is A/truism it inevit- 
ably follows that its practice without the purest ethics must be Black 
Magic. 

Another lesson that I derive from my reading is that no reliance 
whatever can be placed upon so-called ‘‘Teachers” of Occultism who 
proffer their services to the young untried student, inducing him to 
believe that by practising their “‘methods” great results will quickly 
be brought about. If I have gathered anything like a correct notion 
of what Occultism really is, I am sure that no system which promises 
speedy enlightenment can be at all analogous to it; and can, at best, 
only result in the development of hindrances in the shape of psychic 
faculties, or, at the worst, in drawing the student into a psychic tangle 
from which his self-styled Teachers cannot disengage him, and which 
may lead him, even granted the best intentions to start with, into 
Black Magic, madness and death. 

Another lesson is that we should be tolerant of the errors of 
others; firm in our adherence in what we believe to be true; yet patient 
in trying to point out the Way of Wisdom to those who seem to have 
missed it. Eager always to learn of any who has a modicum of Truth 
to impart, not impatient of the reception of new light, not desirous of 
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making newly-appreciated Truths square with our previous knowledge 
or prejudices; keeping a firm but rational hold of what we have acquired 
and admitting to ourselves that as we cannot possess absolute Truth, 
we must always be ready to rearrange our portion of Truth in the light 
of wider knowledge and experience. 

I also learn that no spiritual advancement is possible without the 
strictest adherence to the most exalted Code of Ethics, and whilst 
the Ethics of all religious systems are much the same, yet Theosophy 
is the only system which places these Ethics upon a rational basis, 
which claims an adherence to them because they are true and founded 
on facts in Nature, and not because some Teacher said we ought to 
obey them. Theosophy reduces them to a Science, and shows us 
clearly what, for good or ill, the consequences and results of any given 
mode of life must be. But a dissertation upon this does not come 
within the scope of my paper. 

I learn that the itching for ‘powers’ is one of those purely 
personal desires, which in Zhe Voice of the Silence and Light on the 
Path we are bidden to ‘“‘&7z// out,’ as hindrances to true spiritual pro- 
gress. The “powers” will come in due time as the natural efflorescence 
of spiritual growth, and only on this condition can they be securely 
developed or safely used. As in our present stage of Evolution we 
possess the powers of locomotion, sight, etc., so in advanced stages 
shall we possess the powers appropriate to them. In this connection 
let me quote from an article on ‘‘ Fierce Impetuosity,” by Bro. Mead in 
LUCIFER, for Oct., 1893 (p. 109): 

There is much talk of ‘‘practical occultism” among Theosophists, and people 
imagine that this must necessarily have something to do with projecting the astral 
body or learning the tricks of Kabalistic numbers, whereas, in fact, you can learn 
more practical occultism while addressing wrappers or doing some simple work of 
that kind, provided you do it with fierce impetuosity for the cause. 

In conclusion, I would draw your attention to the following as 
being the natural ethical result of the study of true Occultism; for 
Theosophy, I take it, may be said to be the exoteric form in which 
at this time Spiritual Occultism manifests among men. 

“He who does not practise Altruism; he who is not prepared to 
share his last morsel with a weaker or poorer than himself; he who 
neglects to help his brother man, of whatever race, nation or creed, 
whenever and wherever he meets suffering, and who turns a deaf ear to 
the cry of human misery; he who hears an innocent person slandered, 
whether a brother Theosophist or not, and does not undertake his 
defence as he would undertake his own—is no Theosophist” (LUCIFER, 
i. 169). 

O. FIRTH. 
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One GAmbersal Gell versus Endividual 
Hree-Call. 

T is taught in Theosophy that there is only One Being, which is 
I described under different terms, as equivalents, ¢.g., Parabrahman, 
Atma, Sat; and that all manifestations, whether phenomena, animals 
or human entities, are differentiations of this One Being, in manifold 
states of progressive unfoldment. 

Consequently, this one, all-pervading, universal Being, is acknow- 
ledged to be the sole cause of, and in, all manifestation. As a result of 
this position, the conception of independent personal existence, apart 
from this One Being, is described as the “‘heresy of separateness.” 

On the other hand, Theosophy makes human progress dependent 
on the efforts of the personality, and, with the most laudable intent, is 
ever urging students to put forth their highest efforts towards achiev- 
ing control of their lower tendencies, unselfishness of conduct, etc. In 
a word, spiritual unfoldment, viz., the unfoldment of the higher, 7.e., 
inner, aspects of our Being, is made dependent on the efforts of the 
personality per se. 

It is taught that human beings may in the course of their progress, 
attain control over forces with which science is not yet acquainted. 
But such control is stated to be dependent on moral and spiritual 
progress; and such moral and spiritual progress is, as shown, made 
dependent on the prior efforts of the personality. 

Now the control of such forces will entail effects on the universe, 
just as the control of the forces which at present come within the range 
of human knowledge entail effects on the universe. These forces are 
now generally used for selfish aggrandizement first; social good only 
comes in as an after, concomitant effect, and mainly independently of 
personal intent. 

It will be seen that the outcome of this position is, that the uni- 
verse is made dependent for its progress on the efforts of the person- 
ality. That is of course nothing new; it is the usual position of 
common sense, of sound practical business men, of energetic, pushing, 
civilizing England. The Will of God is talked about, a little, on Sun- 
days, with church costume on. But such abstract considerations are 
conveniently laid aside with their appertaining costume, or are held to 
pertain only to the unknowable and impersonal realm, belonging to the 
theoretic God with whom they are associated. 
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This position, as far as it regards Theosophy, appears to me to be 
one of those external veilings of truth which ancient systems have 
always considered necessary when presenting their teachings to the 
world outside the temples. That it is still held by the “man in the 
street” seems to infer that he has not outgrown it. But that does not 
apply to students of Theosophy. 

To make human progress and consequently the progress of the 
world, and to that extent, of the universe, dependent on personal effort, 
is to ignore the immanence of God in man, 2.¢., the presence within us 
of the inner life, which alone is the sole cause and reality of our Being; 
it is indeed to assert the validity of that “‘separateness of existence” 
which Theosophy otherwise expressly denies; it is to detract from the 
reverence and worship due to that inner Light, by the radiance of 
which alone the personality exists (as such); the withdrawal of which 
radiance entails the extinction of the personality (as such). 

There is only one universal Life; that Life is the ultimate reality. 
We are individuations of that universal Life; its presence within 
us (immediate or mediate) is the ultimate reality of our individual 
Being. It is the effulgence of that differentiated spark of the “‘“One 
Life” within us, radiating outwards, which gives validity to the person- 
ality as such. Itis this radiance that constitutes the focus that gathers 
the ever-varying flux of atomic lives in the personal form into indi- 
vidual experience, and gives identity to the manifold of those ever- 
varying experiences. 

Will is a dynamic aspect of consciousness. ‘‘We will to do what 
we love to do.” Consciousness is an inseparable aspect of life. Self- 
consciousness is the result of the interaction among themselves, of the 
differentiations of the one universal Life, in mutual contrast and identi- 
fication. There is only one universal Life, and consequently there is 
only one universal Will. As all individuals are differentiations of this 
one universal Life, and the reality of our Being is this universal Life, 
individuated within us; therefore our will is the universal Will indi- 
viduated. The personality has no validity, as such, apart from the 
reality within us. The will of the personality is constituted by the 
radiance of this inner reality acting in the personality. 

In proportion as we become conscious of this, will the personality 
become permeated by and subservient to its central principle. But 
the radiance which effects this permeation comes from the Life-Light 
within and interpenetrates its outer circumferential aspects. The 
whole power resides in this inner reality—man’s spiritual Sun. To 
affirm the validity of personal effort per se, is to detract from the rever- 
ence and worship due to this “Light within,” or “God in man,” and 
appears to me to be sacrilege. To ever turn reverentially to the inner 
Light, as the sole reality of our Being; to seek in humility for guidance 
and direction from that Light; to have ever present with us the aware- 
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ness that z/ is our sole reality and power, is more likely to lead to true 
progress. 
OR Ik: 

[ ‘Personal effort” is the purification of the lower self so that the 
Higher Self may shine into and through the lower. The two views 
are by no means irreconcilable; they are simply two aspects of the 
same thing. But what is that which purifies the lower self, what is 
that which turns reverentially to the Inner Light? Who can reveal 
the mysterium mysteriorum ?—ED. } 


Some Popular Misconceptions of Theosophy. 

T is a noteworthy fact that no philosophy, religion, nor ethical 

system, has given rise to more erroneous ideas concerning it, than 
has Theosophy. 

Within the brief limits of the present paper, the writer proposes, 
firstly, to consider what the essential character of these misconceptions 
is, secondly, from whence they spring. In a recent conversation be- 
tween a Theosophist and one for whom the writer has a profound 
respect, the latter, always excepting those whom he addressed, remarked 
carelessly that he thought Theosophists were for the most part a ‘shady 
SGrae 

Now that dictum was uttered by a man of education, broad- 
minded, virile, lucid of thought, and one who, though a little dogmatic 
in expression both from nature and training, is also charitable of judg- 
ment, and, moreover, is one who would not make a loose statement 
upon a subject of which he spoke in absolute ignorance, had the sub- 
ject been any other than the much-abused theosophical philosophy. 

These facts caused the writer to reflect as to what was the temper 
of mind of the general public towards the Wisdom-Religion; at the 
present time there is much latitude allowed to religious thought, and 
the religious idiosyncrasies of our fellows are for the most part treated 
with respect; one is, therefore, forced to the conclusion that this scout- 
ing of theosophic claims is not so much caused by a shrinking from 
truth, as from the fact that in the minds of most people there has 
arisen no shadow of a suspicion that Theosophy has claims to be 
regarded as a religion at all. 

Examine the views of the first twenty people you meet; you will 
discover that, in so far as they have any views on the subject, the 
following are their ideas on Theosophy. Firstly, it is the cult founded 
by Madame Blavatsky; of who she was, and what she taught, they will 
know nothing, save that they will vaguely assume that she worked 
miracles, and was proved to be an impostor. Secondly, it is a kind of 
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spiritualism; its votaries are divided into ‘“‘mediums,’’ who make money 
by it, and the ‘‘cranks” their victims. Thirdly, it is a kind of miracle 
club, where people starve themselves into a state of semi-lunacy, and 
then, in a condition of hysterical ecstasy, believe themselves to be 
endowed with supernatural powers. 

That culture, power of close reasoning and lucid thought, common 
sense, health of mind and body, and capacity for hard practical work 
exist within the limits of the T. S., they honestly do not dream. ‘That 
spiritualistic manifestations, hypnotism, and indiscriminate and igno- 
rant dabbling in the occult.are positively forbidden to the Theosophist, 
they are absolutely unaware; and furthermore, those who have heard, 
as the writer has heard, the laments of the Positivists over the con- 
version of Mrs. Besant to the theosophic doctrines, will perceive that 
while their sorrow is a tribute to her, yet it proves conclusively that 
they are ignorant of theosophic teaching, since they obviously believe 
it to be incompatible with the Service of Man. 

Some people are captivated by mysticism, far more are repelled; 
and these will only accept the occult when they are firmly convinced of 
the moral beauty which inheres in the teachings of the theosophic 
cult. 

Those who are so far interested as to demand proof of the doc- 
trines set forth by the Theosophical Society do so in many cases (the 
present writer did so), in utter ignorance of the fact that Theosophy is 
primarily a system of ethics, a ve/igion in the highest sense. 

Most people want to test occult phenomena when they ask for 
proof of Theosophy, and with some, when this is denied, their interest 
is extinguished. 

There are few who are aware that no genuine Theosophist is 
permitted to make occult gifts a source of income. 

It is sometimes asserted that people will make no personal effort 
for the attainment of truth; that they will not study seriously; that 
they will not ‘‘lead the life” in order to ‘‘know the doctrine”; the 
writer is of opinion that this judgment is often unjust, the vast majority 
do not know that there is any special ‘‘life’” to lead in order to ‘“‘know.” 

The mass of people do not know that Theosophy is religion, and 
those of a mystical tendency pitiably confuse astral with spiritual 
phenomena, as when, many years ago, an excellent woman of exalted 
mind complained bitterly that the writer was more ‘‘spiritually de- 
veloped” than she was, in that she could produce certain spiritualistic 
phenomena; to which the writer can only reply, for the benefit of bud- 
ding ‘‘mediums,” that since her mind has turned more steadily to truly 
spiritual things, and has gained in strength and lucidity from experi- 
ence and advancing years, the said “spiritual” gifts have almost 
entirely deserted her. 

But to turn to the cause of these misconceptions. Whose fault are 
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they? Are not Theosophists sometimes to blame? This question is 
asked with the difiidence becoming in one standing but in the outer- 
most court of the theosophic temple, but do not the students of the 
Wisdom-Religion present the occult aspect a little too strenuously? 

At the present day the “supernatural” and “miraculous” are very 
properly discredited, and to the average mind incapable of drawing 
fine distinctions, an apparent miracle, zs a miracle, size dubio. 

When the ordinary Briton is brought into contact with something 
he does not understand, and cannot do himself, he suspects the expo- 
nent of hysterical mania, or fraudulent designs on his pocket, and he 
would sooner deny the evidence of his own senses, than proclaim what 
he had seen, and bear the consequent ridicule. 

Furthermore to inform enquirers of reputed wonders, to rouse 
curiosity, and then to confront them, when they desire to see for them- 
selves, by the maxim, ‘‘Live the life, and you will know the doctrine,” 
lays one open to a charge of romancing, and though this would matter 
little in itself, it may do injury to the movement. 

But there is a side to Theosophy, one unsuspected by many, which 
can be boldly advanced, which nothing can touch. 

“Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control’’—who will deny these 
things are admirable? That they are essential to spiritual life is a 
cardinal theosophical doctrine. 

“Love, the principle,” “Order, the basis,” ‘Progress, the end,” 
‘“‘Live for others’”—these are the principles of Positivism, they are also 
those of Theosophy. 

“The kingdom of God is within you,” ‘‘ Ye are temples of the Holy 
Ghost,” ‘“‘Love your enemies,” ‘‘Be ye therefore perfect,’ ‘“Do unto 
others as ye would they should do unto you,” ‘“‘ He that hateth his brother 
is a murderer,” ‘Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God” 
—these are theosophic doctrines; will any Catholic or Anglican divine 
refute them? 

The writer while believing most sincerely in occultism, could some- 
times wish to sweep away all presentation of the same to the minds 
of the general public, in order that the beautiful moral teaching, the 
practical work at which no man nor woman would be hardy enough 
to scoff, might shine forth and wither away all these popular fallacies 
regarding a great school of exalted philosophy which has descended 
to us through the ages, which is not—oh! ye of little faith, when will ye 
believe it?—only the teaching of Madame Blavatsky, nor the teaching 
of any one great religious teacher, but the fruit of the spiritual instinct 
implanted in each and all by Very God Himself; the beauty and desira- 
bility of Love, Charity, Pity, Selflessness and Purity, need no arguments 
to support them, no ‘‘miracles” to prove them. 

Actions speak louder than words; let us sweep away all popular 
misconceptions by ‘living the life,” by urging others to lead it—not 
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that they may learn the ‘‘doctrine,”’ but for the sake of the beauty and 
helpfulness of the life itself; one who lives such a life will surely gain 
wisdom, but let that wisdom be the secondary, not the primary goal, 
and thus these fallacies in the mind of the general public will die. 

In conclusion, though this is a little beside the question discussed 
in this paper, the writer is impressed by the thought that the motto 
above quoted might be slightly altered to meet the objection of a Theo- 
sophist, very pertinently put at a recent Lodge meeting. It was urged 
that members of every denomination, leading the life enjoined by their 
religion, believed themselves to know the doctrine through the inward 
spiritual monition; for such the motto might be put thus: 

“Lead the life, and you shall have blind faith in the doctrine, and 
also reap the rich fruits of a well-intentioned existence.” 

To the Theosophist: 

‘“‘Lead the life (prescribed by Theosophy) and you shall have proof 
of the ¢vu¢h of the doctrine.” I. Poskag 


——__———<ssec- 


Che Progress of Science. 
AD VIEW INTO TEE BOUDURE: 


FEW days ago I travelled from S. to V. The only occupant in 
the railroad compartment besides myself was a sinister looking 
man of tall figure, well fed and well dressed, but with a brutal expres- 
sion of perpetual dissatisfaction printed upon his face. He read or 
pretended to read a newspaper, and thus we rode on silently for a 
couple of hours, without interchanging a word. Occasionally, how- 
ever, he would cast from beneath his bushy eyebrows an inquisitive 
glance at me, which darted back behind his paper as soon as it found 
itself observed. At last an exclamation of disgust on his part, caused 
by some arrangement in the car, which did not quite come up to his 
ideas of comfort, gave rise to a conversation between us, and I dis- 
covered myself to be in the presence of the notorious vivisectionist, 
Professor N OL Mie 
I cannot say that this discovery caused me any shock, it merely 
made me feel as if I were in the presence of the state-executioner. It 
startled me, that was all; and I determined to embrace the opportunity 
of taking a look into the soul of a man who was reputed to have no 
heart and be incapable of compassion for the suffering of any being 
beside his own person. Our conversation naturally turned upon vivi- 
section, and I expressed my surprise that this practice should be carried 


on upon such an extensive scale while the practical results obtained 
thereby were so very insignificant as to be almost nothing. To this 
the professor replied: 
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“Tt is true that very few new discoveries have been made by this 
method; but the main object in carrying it on is not to make new dis- 
coveries, but to demonstrate practically to the students such facts as 
are already known. Thus the professor of botany knows already to 
what class this or that plant belongs, nevertheless he causes his stu- 
dents to gather plants, and shows them how to analyze them and deter- 
mine their classification. In the same way we all know certain things, 
such as the systolic and diastolic movements of the muscles of the 
heart, but without vivisection we could not show and prove and demon- 
strate them to everybody.” 

“And what is the use of so much cruelty exercised upon the 
animal creation,” I asked, ‘‘if thereby the students merely obtain con- 
firmation of what they already know?” 

“The benefit of seeing it for themselves,” answered the professor. 
“The animal creation, as you call it,” he continued with a sneer, ‘‘has 
no rights in the presence of man. Man,” he exclaimed, and here he 
assumed an air of great pride, ‘“‘is the king of all animals. By means 
of a long combat with the animal world, lasting through millenniums, 
during the course of evolution, he has succeeded in fighting his way 
among the animals to the top of the ladder, and stands there now as the 
most evolved and exalted of all animal kind, to whom all the other 
animals must be subservient. Not even the believers in the A7d/e dis- 
pute the right of man to have dominion over all the animals inferior to 
himself.” 

““May not a human animal, then, also gain dominion over all other 
human beings, and so vivisect men and women for the purpose of 
seeing for himself that which he already knows?” 

“There is nothing to prevent it,” replied the professor, “except 
the code of ethics adopted by our present civilization. The coming 
age of science will modify these laws; the criminals and the poor, instead 
of being uselessly killed or starved to death, will be made to contribute 
involuntarily to the progress of science.” 

A sardonic smile shot over the face of the professor, who took up 
his paper again, while I fell to meditating upon the future progress of 
science, and so to sleep; and in my sleep I dreamed a horrible dream. 

I saw myself standing in the midst of a large crowd of students in 
the lecture room of a European university. Upon the opposite side of 
the wall there was suspended a clock with a movable dial attached to 
it, upon which was indicated the date, and I saw that it was the 23rd of 
December, 1952. The students around me were all of a degenerated 
type, small in stature, narrow-chested, with spindle legs, but with enor- 
mously developed heads, long narrow foreheads, big ears and long 
noses. They were all bald-headed and wore spectacles. An animated 
discussion was taking place among them. Everybody talked and 
seemed to fight each other’s opinions, but I did not quite understand 
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their language for it was mixed up with many newly invented scientific 
terms, adapted to their roundabout way of expressing the most simple 
things. 

Suddenly the clock upon the wall struck ten. Everyone became 
silent and all eyes were directed upon the side door, which presently 
opened and Professor N made his appearance, taking his stand 
near a large mound of earth, which had been erected in the midst of 
the hall, for what purpose I could not divine. I only saw that some 
three feet from the ground there was a sheet of glass like a window 
inserted in the mound. 


Then the professor spoke, while all listened with deep attention: 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “but fifty years ago scientists doubted the 
possibility that a woman subjected to premature burial could consciously 
give birth toa child. Such cases had happened then, as they happen 
to-day; but it was supposed that owing to the state of suspended 
animation parturition took place merely by mechanical action and 
without any return of the consciousness to the subject. Now, as you 
know, I have, by repeated experiments, as far as the scarcity of the 
material to be experimented on permitted it, already demonstrated the 
fallacy of such a theory, and I am now happy to state that I have suc- 


ceeded in obtaining a fine specimen, a young pauper, whose life is of 


no especial benefit to the state, so that you may observe the beautiful 
phenomenon I have referred to. The contortions caused by the nar- 
rowness of the coffin will be especially interesting and suggestive.” 

Great applause followed these words of the professor, who now 
proceeded to explain the construction of his apparatus. 

‘‘Here, you see, is a mound of earth, with an excavation in the 
centre for the reception of the coffin. The coffin is made of wood and 
is not entirely air-tight, so as to prevent immediate suffocation. One 
side of it is made of glass connected with the window in the mound of 
earth. The interior of the coffin will be lit up by electric light during 
the experiment, so that you may observe all that takes place inside. It 
is moreover provided with telephone wires, so that you may hear the 
groans and cries of the dying woman. The whole is arranged so that 
nothing will escape your attention, and you will undoubtedly find the 
experiment interesting, amusing and instructive.” 

Fresh applause followed, and the professor gave orders to the 
attendants to ‘“‘have the subject brought in.” 

The attendants soon returned, dragging with them a young and 
beautiful woman, sobbing and struggling most pitifully. It would 
hardly be proper to describe how they disrobed her in spite of her 
resistance and forced her into the coffin, whose lid was screwed down 
and the whole deposited in the artificial grave, which was then packed 
in with earth. The professor touched an electric button, and caused 
the interior to be litup. Owing, however, to some flaw in the connec- 
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tion the woodwork caught fire, and in a few moments the whole lecture 
room was burning. Oh, how those students, so indifferent to the life of 
another, struggled for the salvation of their own! They made a wild 
rush for the door, which was immediately blocked, as they attempted 
to escape ina body. They fought each other like tigers, and the pro- 
fessor, howling and yelling, knocked down everyone right and left, in 
mad efforts to gain the door. I was surprised that I felt no heat; but I 
remained like an indifferent spectator, merely wondering what would 
be the end of it all. The flames spread, and presently the ceiling came 
down with a crash—and I awoke. The crash which I had heard had 
been caused by the slamming of the door of the carriage, for we had 
arrived at a station where the professor had stepped out to get a 
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SHohat. 


HAT is Fohat? This question has already been asked and 
more or less conclusively answered by other Theosophists, but 
none have, I think, availed themselves of the light which the German 
philosopher Schopenhauer has thrown upon this most interesting and 
mysterious subject. At one moment, enveloping us in magnificent alle- 
gory, Fohat crushes the imaginatién with the vastness of its Presence; 
at the next it trickles through the world, prosaically agitating material 
atoms as an electro-vital fluid; so that it is not easy to get at its exact 
nature. But by comparing what we find in Zhe Secret Doctrine with the 
philosophical conception of the Will to Be of Schopenhauer, I think 
Fohat may be brought right home to us and cleared of some of the 
ambiguity and doubt which, for me at least, it has up to the present 
possessed. 

Schopenhauer, as we know, drew his philosophy from the same 
Oriental sources as we ourselves do, though he had not the advantages 
which enabled H. P. Blavatsky to pierce so deeply the outer shell of 
exoteric forms. Still his central idea—that which he calls the Will to 
Be—has evidently been borne in upon him by the pressure of Eastern 
metaphysics, and we ought therefore to expect to find its parallel in 
The Secret Doctrine. Ue shows us that a blind creative force, the Will 
to Be, pervades everything and is the ceaseless motive power of evolu- 


tion. As it was the cause of manifestation in the beginning of all 
things, so in the present time it is equally active, blindly forcing 
nature to evolve herself. This ubiquitous and irrational energy finds 
its place in Zhe Secret Doctrine where it lies more or less concealed 
under the Oriental allegory of the Great Breath. Rising from the 
outer darkness of the Absolute, the Great Breath pulses into Space as 
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the First Impulse to Manifestation, and, in agreement with Schopen- 
hauer’s description of the Will to Be, it is, when judged by human 
reason, irrational and blind, for 7he Secret Doctrine tells us that it pre- 
cedes the appearance of the Universal Mind. Thus in describing the 
World as Will he is describing the action of a force whose existence we 
recognize under another name, and all who study Schopenhauer will 
learn to know and realize the presence and effect in our daily life of 
the Great Breath, as it ceaselessly rolls on in its manvantaric sweep. 
But, while admitting the truth of what he says, we must clearly under- 
stand how and why he has missed the full significance of his own 
teaching; the Law of Reincarnation which, as we shall see, changes 
the Will to Be into Fohat, was only guessed at by him, and its effect 
upon blind force, in thus converting it into intelligent activity, un- 
dreamed of. Briefly put, Schopenhauer finds, as has been already said, 
blind irrational Will pervading everything, just as the Great Breath 
pervades everything, and, whether looked on as one or the other, it 
forces the phenomenal world to manifest itself. But, says the German, 
the efforts of this Will, when individualized, to manifest its solidarity 
are opposed by the limitations of personality, and from the friction of 
this opposition comes intellect. At first servant and medium for the 
activity of the Will, the intellect eventually masters its creator—a truth 
which Theosophy recognizes by saying that Spirit must become human 
before it can be divine. As far as it goes I believe this genesis of 
intellect to be the true one, and, in order to show how the application 
of the theory of Reincarnation takes the sting out of his pessimism 
and changes the blind force into the intelligent Fohat, I will view 
Schopenhauer’s teaching in the light of Zhe Secret Doctrine. 

He concludes that an individualized intellect loses its individuality 
on the death of the person, and, not knowing the truth about Reincar- 
nation, he was compelled so to believe. Now, see how the wider sweep 
of theosophical knowledge, working in accordance with his own theory, 
changes all this. The intellect, formed, as Schopenhauer has described, 
by the ceaseless friction of the Will to Be with material limitations, in 
its endeavours to manifest the solidarity of all Wills or Individuals and 
consequently the solidarity of its own energy, erstwhile One but now 
differentiated into countless minor quantities—such an intellect, instead 
of losing its individuality by death remains in suspended animation 
until re-birth, when it presents itself once more as a unit of resistance 
to the action of the Will to Be. Thus, in the ordinary progress of 
natural causation, the individual transmutes into intellectual energy 
more of the motive power of the universe, until we may well believe 
that, in the far distant future, all of this blind force shall be thus trans- 
muted. The collective individualities of a solar system (the human 


1 The passages from Schopenhauer in “On the Watch-Tower”’ of December contradict this 
statement.—ED. 
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monads which belong to it) represent at the end of its evolutionary 
period the resultant intellect evolved during the ages of its cosmic life, 
and, when it passes into Pralaya, this intellectual resultant lies dormant 
as a laya centre, which will become the matrix of a succeeding solar 
system. It forms, in fact, a unit of resistance to the flow of the current 
of the life wave when the Will to Be sweeps into space, as the hour 
arrives for its reappearance in objective life. Passing yet deeper into 
the meaning of the universe we behold the collecting together of all 
the intellectual units, which have been developed by the evolution of 
the various solar systems of the universe into one great laya centre by 
the continual and resistless pressure of the Will to Be endeavouring to 
manifest its solidarity. This is a unit of resistance to the next man- 
vantaric current of the life wave, when the period of pralayic repose 
has once more come to an end and fresh manifestation is about to 
begin. At this new awakening the Will to Be, as the Great Breath, 
pulses once more and flows through the vast unit of resistance, rousing 
its intelligence into action, and that which enters as the Will to Be 
passes out into objectivity as Fohat or intelligent cosmic energy. 

Thus, to quote from Zhe Secret Doctrine: ‘‘Fohat is the dynamic 
energy of cosmic ideation,” for it is the Will to Be sweeping through 
and calling into life the latent intellectual power gained from previous 
cycles of evolution. It is “the intelligent medium, the guiding power 
of all manifestation,” because its blind energy has been mastered and 
made subservient to the Divine Intellect, through which it flows and 
which it thereby forces to become active. It is the messenger of the 
Gods for similar reasons. Itis ‘‘the mysterious link between mind and 
matter,” because as Fohat it is intellectual power vivified and propelled 
onward and outward by its primitive quality of blind unreasoning 
Will, which makes ‘‘Fohat the steed and Thought the rider,’ as 
H. P. B. has expressed it. And if we seek for written words declaring 
Fohat to be the individualization of its former self when it existed as 
Power (or blind force), turning to the Zransactions of the Blavatsky 
Lodge, Part I, p. 33, we find it stated that ‘the third Logos is the ulti- 
mate differentiation of the second and the individualization of cosmic 
forces, of which Fohat is the chief; for Fohat is the synthesis of the 
seven creative rays or Dhyan Chohans, which proceed from the third 
Logos.”’ This shows that the power of manifestation which brought 
the second Logos into existence becomes fohatic only after indivi- 
dualization in the third Logos. 

We must now turn to another phase of our subject. We are told 
that Fohat is intelligent cosmic electricity. Now the distinctive 
feature of electricity is that it is a current connecting two opposite 
poles. As shown in static electricity this current is due to a difference 
of potential existing between these poles, and to the necessity which 
apparently exists for restoring parity of potential or equilibrium. : The 
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Secret Doctrine tells us that Fohat, as cosmic electricity, is the bridge by 
which the activity of spirit, as one pole, is transferred to matter, as the 
other pole. Here we have an explanation of the power which, as the 
Will to Be, animates Fohat, for it is evident that electricity, as an effect 
of polarity, is simply the mechanical and necessary result of an im- 
perative cause. This cause we must look for in the initial disturbance, 
which the impulse to manifestation introduced into the balance exist- 
ing between Spirit and Primordial Substance just previous to the dawn 
of manvantaric appearance, and which was the result of the perfect 
Unity of Harmony by which all things had been brought to rest. That 
this Impulse to Be results in the rousing of Infinite Consciousness (the 
subjective or spirit pole) to a perception of Self (as the objective or 
material pole), does not in the least render the movement by which this 
was effected intelligent, as we understand the meaning of the word. 
On the contrary, this motion, being in the beginning from Self as per- 
ceiver to Self as the object perceived, is evidently entirely self-centred 
and blind to all else but itself; whereas intelligent force is active appre- 
ciation of the relations of Self to that which is other than Self. The 
Will to Be, therefore, is a current, the action of which is an endeavour 
to bring to rest in equilibrium a disturbed balance. But, in passing 
through the intellectual unit or laya centre, previously spoken of, it sets 
in motion what (if I may be permitted the coarseness of expression) is 
its intellectual machinery, and becomes thereby individualized and 
differentiated. Owing to its endeavour then to manifest its solidarity, 
it is transmuted from blind force to intelligent or fohatic cosmic energy; 
and the multiplicity of parts, demanding mutual adjustment under the 
insistence of the law of'polarity, then calls into action the guzding in- 
telligence of the Dhyan Chohans, rendered objective as Fohat, im- 
pressing the laws of nature on matter. Thus evolution is due to the 
Will to Be working as the ceaseless action of polarity; and, as the 
universe increases in complexity and its motive power is more and 
more differentiated, the amount of zzfelligent cosmic electricity or 
Fohat animating it, grows in proportion. So that the polarizing energy 
of the Great Breath, acting on the world blindly (as the law of neces- 
sity), brings into existence intellectual energy or Fohat, and at the 
same time forces on blindly and irresistibly the progressive evolution 
both of Worlds and Men. 
THOS. WILLIAMS. 


< 


For the body is not stronger than the soul . . . but the soul is owner and 
governor of the body. Only it is so far abated of its quickness, as the body par- 
takes of its movements: but it loses not its power of knowing. For the body is 
like an instrument, but the soul stands in the workman’s place.—_IRENAUS, Contra 
Hlzr., Il. Xxxiii. 4. 
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Alotes and Oueries. 


NDER this heading we propose to insert monthly notes and 
questions that may help students in their work, references to 
quotations bearing on Theosophical doctrines, and other matters 

of interest. Readers would much help us if they would send us 
passages they meet with in their own studies, copying the passage and 
giving exact reference—name of book, volume, page, and date of edition. 
All useful references will be classified, and entered up in a book under 
their several heads, and a mass of matter useful to students will be thus 
accumulated. Questions will be numbered, and the number must be 
given in sehding an answer. 


ANSWERS. 


A. 6.— 


In the Vedas we find the direct presentation of the fruit of the highest human 
knowledge and wisdom, whose kernel has at last come down to usin the Upani- 
shads as the greatest gift of this century (Welt als Wille und Vorstellung, book iv, 
vol. i. pp. 419, 420). 

In India our religions never strike root; the primeval wisdom of the human 
race will not be supplanted by the doings in Galilee. On the contrary, Indian 
wisdom streams back to Europe and will bring about a radical change in our know- 
ledge and thought (z7d., p. 459). 

For an illustration of this consider on the one hand the deep Indian wisdom 
which is laid down in the Upanishads, and then look at the senseless idol-worship 
in the India of to-day (Parerga et Paralipomena, I. xv. 284). 


Ibid., ch. xv. is entitled ““A Word on Sanscrit Literature.” See 
also ‘Sacred Books of the East,” vol. i. pp. lix-lxii.—J. S. 


A. 9.—Beausobre, Fist. du Manichéisme.—Gibbon’s footnote is quite 
right. I send a translation of the whole paragraph: 


It is a very ancient and general belief that souls are pure and heavenly sub- 
stances which exist before their bodies, and come down from heaven to clothe and 
animate them. If we can believe a celebrated modern Rabbi, this feeling has 
always belonged to his nation. ‘‘Hermes, Pythagoras, Plato, and other heathen 
took it from the Hebrews—the scripture teaches it. All human souls existed at 
the creation of the world, and were present in the Garden of Eden when God 
made an alliance with Adam.” I cannot examine now this rash assertion of the 
Rabbi. I only quote it to show that his nation believed for a long time back in the 
preéxistence of souls. This was in general the opinion of all the philosophers who 
believed inimmortality. ‘They deemed it impossible that the soul should exist after 
the destruction of the body, if it had not existed before the body’’—so at least says 
Lactantius.2 All the most learned Greek fathers held this opinion, and a consider- 
able portion of the Latin’ fathers followed them herein. Sandius has proved it, 
quoting a great number of authorities in his book 7he Origin of the Soul. 


On p. 349 Beausobre also writes: 


This error that the soul emanates from the Divine Nature, has been held by 
the most religious of the heathen philosophers, by those who made a great differ- 
ence between God and nature. It has been held by several Christian philosophers. 
It was received into the Church until the fourth century, without being obnoxious 
to the charge of heresy. 


And also p. 353: 


1 Menas. B. Ifr. Problem de Creatione [?). 
2Lact., Jnst., iii. 18. ; , ’ . 
8 St. Augustin, De Gen., vii. 24. It is true St. Augustin varied on this subject—see Retract., i. 10. 
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Origen believed in the preéxistence of the souls—an opinion which was as 
common amongst the Greek fathers as it has been amongst the philosophers.—G. H. 


Ad. Franck (La Kaéale, p. 184) says: 


The transmigration of the soul, according to St. Jerome, had long before been 
taught among the first Christians as an esoteric and traditional doctrine, which was 
to be entrusted only to a small number of elect. Adbscondite quasi in foveis viparum 
versart, et quasi haereditario malo serpere in paucis (Hieronym., /pistol. ad Demetria- 
dem. See also Huet, Ovigeniana). Origen considers transmigration as the only means 
to explain certain biblical accounts, such as the wrestling of Jacob with Esau before 
their birth, the election of Jeremiah when yet in his mother’s womb, and a number 
of other facts which would accuse heaven with iniquity if they were not justified 
by the good and bad actions of a life preceding this existence. Moreover, in order 
not to leave any doubt as to the origin and true character of this belief, the priest 
of Alexandria is careful to tell us that here is not the question of the metempsy- 
chosis of Plato, but of an entirely different theory which is of a far more elevated 
nature (Ilepi apxer, i. vii. and Adv. Celsum, iii). 


Origen believed that the human souls had existed before the crea- 
tion of the universe; that, having sinned, they had deserved to be 
closed in various prisons according to the diversity of their sins, some 
into stars, others in human bodies. St. Augustine laughs at this idea. 
Is there, he says, anything so impertinent as to claim that’since there 
is but one sun in this world, this is not because God in his wisdom has 
willed it so for the beauty and utility of the world, but because it 
happened that a soul had sinned and deserved to be closed into such a 
body; so that if it had come to pass that instead of one, a hundred had 
committed the same sin, there would now have been a hundred suns in 
the world. Those who uphold such an opinion prove only that they 
have no knowledge of the nature of the soul..—L,. L. 


When Origen mentions the doctrine of metempsychosis, it is in 
this fashion: 


But if any one, according to the laws of the Jews, attributes all things to God 
alone as the creator of the universe, Celsus and his like set him far beneath [the 
Egyptians] those who abase the Divinity not only to the condition of those animals 
which are reasonable and mortal, but unto those of the beasts themselves, under 
pretence of / know not what imaginary transmigration of the soul, which, they say, 
comes from the highest heavens and passes through the body of animals without 
reason, as well in that of the wild animals as in that of the domesticated ones 
(Contra Celsum, I. iv). 

We do not speak of the resurrection in reference to that which we have heard 
about metempsychosis, but because we know that the soul, which by nature is im= 
material and invisible cannot therefore be on a material plane, without of need 
having a body appertaining to that plane; so that the soul puts off one body that 
was necessary for it before, but which has become useless, and takes on a new one. 
Sometimes it puts on one body on the other, which needs this precious second bod 
to pass to purer planes, such as the heavenly places. which’ are above our thic 
atmosphere. 

When the soul comes into the world it leaves the body which had been neces- 

_sary to it, in the woman’s womb, it leaves, I repeat, the body which covered it and 
puts on another body fit for the life we lead on this earth (zbzd., VII). 


Origen quotes Sextus as to meat-eating; that it is indifferent in 
itself whether or no we eat the flesh of animals, but that it is more 
reasonable to abstain from it, and then adds of himself: 


In fact, we must never eat to fill our stomach or to indulge our tastes, but only 
in order to restore the health of the body.. Lut as we do not believe in metem- 


1 Quid autem stultius dici potest quam per istum, utin uno mundo unus esset, non decori pulchri- 
tudinis, vel etiam saluti rerum corporalium consuluisse artificem Deum, sed hoc potius evenisse, 
quia una anima sic peccarat, ut tali corpore mereretur includi? Ac per hoc si contigisset ut non 
una, sed duc, immo non duz, sed decem vel centum similiter equaliterque peccassent, centum soles 
haberet hic mundus? Quod ut non fieret, non opificis provisione mirabili1 ad rerum corporalium 
salutem decoremque consultum est, sed contigit potius tanta unius animee progressione peccantis, ut 
sola corpus tale mereretur. Non plane animarum, de quibus nesciunt, quid loquantur, sed eorum 
ipsorum qui talia sapiunt multum longe a veritate, et merito est coercenda progressio.—S. August. 
(De Civit. Det, xi. 23). 
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Psychosis, nor that the soul can ever be debased so as to enter into the bodies of 
brute animals, therefore our motive in abstaining from the flesh of animals is not 
the same as that taught by Pythagoras (7b7d., VIII).—G. H. 


The above quotations entirely endorse my contention that it is by 
no means proved that Origen anywhere states belief in reincarnation. 
He held the theory of preéxistence and of various vestures of the 
soul (¢.g., a spiritual body as opposed to a fleshly body), and some sort 
of passage from one of these vestures or bodies to the other, but not 
the indwelling of the same entity or soul in a series of physical bodies. 
What Franck means by “transmigration” I do not know. What I do 
want is exact reference to the original text and quotation of the original 
terms used. I cannot find the passage in Contra Celsum, III, that 
L. L. via Franck refers me to. Of course, it is entirely immaterial to 
the truth of the doctrine of reincarnation whether Origen did or did 
not teach it.—G. R. S. M. 
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Correspondence. 


COUNTESS WACHTMEISTER’S “REMINISCENCES OF 
MADAME BLAVATSKY.” 
To the Editor of LUCIFER. 


Sir,—On p. 70 of this book is an account of a visit paid by Mrs. 
Kingsford and myself to Mesdames Blavatsky and Wachtmeister at 
Ostend in October, 1886, in which it is stated—with a considerable 
amount of circumstantiality—that we “spent a fortnight with” them. 
I shall be glad of your permission to correct the mistake made herein. 
Our visit lasted for ¢hvee days exactly, as we went to them Oct. 5th and 
left—after a sojourn every whit as pleasant as Madame Wachtmeister 
describes it—Oct. 8th. As I write with my travelling note-book before 
me, and also the hotel bills showing where we stayed up to and after 
those dates, it is impossible that my memory should play me false in 
the matter.—Vours truly, EDWARD MAITLAND. 

Thurloe Square Studios, S.W., Feb. 3rd, 1894. 
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Aebiews, 
THE SYREN: OF ASTROLOGY. 


TuIs interesting and suggestive pamphlet is a wonderfully com- 
prehensive epitome of the salient points in Western astrology, and 
contains in addition a comparison of Eastern astrology therewith. It 
tempts one very strongly to spend more time and toil in the enchanted 
land than can well be spared from more pressing duties, as on every 
page one encounters the starting-points of fresh lines of enquiry and 
speculation. The subject of the determination of epochs and cycles 
by the precession of the equinoctial points in the fixed Zodiac is ably 
treated, as also the significance and classification of the signs. From 
M. Nath Datt’s translation of the Ramayana, section xviii, is quoted the 
following, relative to the horoscope of Rama: 


And, then, when six seasons had rolled away, after the completion of the sacri- 
fice, in the twelfth month, on the ninth lunar day, under the influence of Punarvasu 
asterism, when the Sun, Moon, Jupiter and Venus were at Aries, Capricorn [read 


1 Astrology; lectures before the Mylapur Literary Society, Madras, by Walter R. Old. Adyar, 
Madras, 1893. 
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Cancer], Libra, Cancer and Pisces, and when Jupiter had arisen with the Moon at 
Cancer, Kaushalya gave birth to that Lord of the Universe, bowed unto by all the 
worlds, Rama! 

Another interesting note is the following: 


Thus England is ruled by Aries (Mesham), and London by Gemini, the city 
itself being under the 18th degree, or more exactly 17°54’. It is worthy of note 
that the arms of the City of London represent Gog and Magog, the Gemini 
(Mithuna) or Twins, just as illustrated in the celestial charts of the Greeks and 
Romans; and indeed this ‘“‘second Rome” rightly follows the tradition of the 
imperial city, whose origin was due to the mythical Romulus and Remus, the 
Apollo and Hercules, or Castor and Pollux of the sign Gemini. 

With respect to the relation between astrology and man we are 
told that: 

It was never taught, nor within my knowledge intended, that man was altogether 
under planetary influence, but only so much of man as is by nature beneath the 
stars, 7.¢., beneath the forces which control and move them. . . . The mind of 
man is controlled by planetary influence in just such a degree as his sense of 
happiness is dependent on the conditions of his physical existence, or, in other 
words, so far as he is subject to his lower nature. 

The rest of the pamphlet we must leave, with our recommendation, 
to the reader; it is full of hints as to the seven planets, the twelve 
houses, etc. H. Toe 


THOUGHTS ON BHAGAVAD-GITA} 


THERE are many hints for the discerning student to glean from this 
interesting book which views the Gi¢d from a Pauranik standpoint—in 
fact it is crammed with suggestions; but it is to be feared that there are 
few who will not be repelled by the fantastic English and the natveté 
of the writer’s style, which frequently borders on the ludicrous. The 
book ought to be entirely re-written by some English F.T.S. and the 
hints worked out. We should then have a valuable contribution to 
our literature, instead of, as now, a book that we cannot possibly put 
in the hands of any but the most indulgent. It is dedicated ‘‘To the 
memory of H. P. B., the exponent to the modern world of the old doc- 
trine, and the faithful servant of humanity, to lead them into the land 
of light.” 


{ Owing to lack of space a number of Reviews are held over.—Eb. } 
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Cheosophical Activities. 
THE ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 


The General Report, issued by the P. T.S., is a bulky document 
of seventy-eight pages. 

The attendance at Adyar for the Anniversary meeting of the T. S., 
and the Third Annual Convention of the Indian Section was excep- 
tionally large. Besides the official delegates from the American and 
European Sections, members were present from England, Ceylon, 
Sweden, America and various parts of India. They represented the 
following religions: Hindt; Buddhist, including two priests of the 
Ramanya Nikaya; Zoroastrian; Christian; Islam. Indian delegates 
came from the Presidencies of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, North-Western 
Provinces and Panjab. Congratulatory telegrams were read from the 
European and American Sections, Shanghai (Dharmapala), and from 
the Bombay and Bareilly Branches. 

The President-Founder’s general summary is of much interest and 
shows an enormously increased activity, of Theosophy throughout the 
world. The Adyar Library reports a grand total of 7,730 volumes and 


1 By a Brahman F.1T.S. Published by the Kumbakonam Branch T. S., 1893. 
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MSS. on its shelves. Forty-eight new charters have been issued to 
Branches, Europe being credited with twenty. The total number of 
charters issued 1s 352, deducting thirty which have been cancelled, this 
leaves 322 existing charters. The following gives an interesting bird’s- 
eye view of the situation. 


THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


| 


( ; is > 
_ AMERICA _. HUROPE ASIA AUSTRALASIA 
with 86 chartered with 45 chartered with 175 chartered with 13 chartered 
Branches. Branches. Branches. Branches. 
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Universal Brotherhood. 
Revival of Aryan Wisdom. 
Study of Psychology. 

The literary activity of the T. S. shows upwards of 400 books, 
pamphlets, numbers of magazines, etc., printed. 

An item of interest from the educational work of the T. S. in 
Ceylon is that the only successful candidate for the London Matricula- 
tion Examination was from our Colombo Boys’ School. 

The total number of registered schools under the T. S. is twenty- 
five, twelve await registration, and arrangements are being made to start 
thirteen new schools. 

The President-Founder has appointed Mr. W. R. Old as Recording 
Secretary and Acting Treasurer. 

In connection with the Anniversary Meeting and Convention of 
the Indian Section a meeting was held in the Victoria Public Hall, 
Madras, the building being filled to overflowing. The speakers were 
Colonel H. S$. Olcott, Dewan Bahadur R. Raghunatha Rao, Judge 
N. D. Khandalwala, the Countess Wachtmeister and Annie Besant, 
whose speech is reported at great length in the leading Madras news- 
papers. A few days later Mrs. Besant delivered an open air lecture in 
the Maidan opposite the High Court, on /rdia and its Mission, to a 
gathering of some 3,000 persons. 


INDIAN SECTION. 
ANNIE BESANT’S INDIAN TOUR. 


The news from India continues to give accounts of the warm re- 
ception accorded everywhere to Annie Besant and her colleagues. 
From Hyderabad we hear that there was a large crowd at the first 
lecture, given in a capacious hall attached to the palace, composed of 
Parsis, Mussulmans, Hindts of many sects and Christians, all inclined 
to champion their various creeds and watching to see whether any was 
especially favoured. This lecture was on Theosophy and Modern Science. 
Rajah Moarli Mamsher Maharaj took the chair, and his concluding 
remarks were loud in the praise of the lecturer. 

The travellers were entertained in a palace of H. E. Sir Asman 
Jah Bahadur, K.C.I.E., ex-Prime Minister to the Nizam, which is kept 
by him for the reception of illustrious visitors. The Countess Wacht- 
meister’s interesting notes then continue: 

“What pleases me is the gardens, which are extensive and beautiful, 
partly European in style, with lawns. The trees are splendid, and look 
as if they had stood for centuries. We drove out with the President to 
see this most picturesque city, and on returning paid a visit to the 
sister of Mr. Naidu. It was this lady who, through her brother, lent 
the money to H. P. B. to buy the present Headquarters at Adyar—a 
loan which was repaid before the end of the year. Itis at this lady’s 
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house that the weekly meetings of the T. S. are held, and her son is an 
earnest worker. No sooner were we back than crowds of visitors 
arrived. We drove in the evening to Secunderabad, where Annie 
Besant was to lecture in the Bai Perozebai Hall, on Death, and Life after 
Death—a difficult subject to treat in a place where so many different re- 
ligious sects are represented. But Annie Besant reminded them forcibly 
that in the spirit they were one, and that the differences of opinion 
rested solely on an intellectual basis. This appeal went home to them, 
and they cheered vociferously, following our colleague out to her carriage. 

‘“‘Hyderabad being in an independent state is less tainted with 
modern civilization, and consequently less poverty stricken and more 
typical of oriental richness and beauty. The houses are built mostly 
of stone, richly coloured and painted with quaint designs. The arches 
are surrounded with gold tissue paper, which lends a brightness to the 
general aspect. Both men and women are draped with cloths of varied 
and vivid hues, and the many varieties of turbans form a series of 
brilliant pictures. There is much determination and life in the people 
of Mysore, and their character is one of almost defiant independence. 
It was a peep into real oriental life for us. The following day Annie 
Besant lectured again at Hyderabad on Js AZan a Soul? to the same 
mixed audience of people, who showed the same intense interest as 
before. Here we received many native ladies.” 

They then started for Rajamundry. 

On the journey one amusing incident occurred, of which the 
Countess writes as follows: 

“Our Indian engine-driver is much interested in Theosophy and 
attends many of the meetings, he reads the Vedas in Sanskrit, and is 
evidently pleased to have us in the train, for he came to Col. Olcott 
and asked if he wished the train to go slowly or quickly, as he would 
slacken or increase the speed according to his desires! 

‘“‘Needless to say the Colonel begged that we might be punctual to 
regulated time.” 

Our lecturer writes: ‘‘We reached the Godavery (one of the sacred 
rivers of India) about 7 p.m. the next evening, and were carried in 
palanquins to the steamer, about 200 yards, a very up and down kind 
of travelling. We steamed across the river Godavery (about four miles 
wide), and it was a most picturesque sight as we reached the shore, the 
landing place, which slopes steeply upwards, being covered with people, 
all the brilliant turbans flashing out of the darkness as the blaze of 
the torchlight fell on them, and going back in the darkness again as 
the light fell elsewhere. We were, as is the custom, rose-garlanded and 
rose-watered and then placed in palanquins for a procession, pipes and 
tom-toms in front, fairly incessant. On all sides torches, a tossing 
crowd all round, every house a mass of people, trees were utilized as 
vantage points, all lit up by the flaring changing lights. Every now 
and then a sudden halt, so that my palanquin ran into the Colonel’s, 
and the Countess’s into mine. Half way there was a second address 
(the first was read on landing), which we all had to get down to see 
read, not to hear—the babel of voices was too great. Everyone shouted 
at the reader and gesticulated to add force to the points.” 

The Countess writes that our colleague was in a bright yellow 
palanquin, held higher than the rest, asa mark of honour. ‘The first 
lecture at Rajamundry was given at Museum Hall, on Theosophy and 
Modern Science, and aroused intense enthusiasm; the second lecture 
was on Zhe [nadequacy of Materialism. These lectures were particu- 
larly intended to meet the needs of the people, who are said to be 
thoroughly materialistic. The next day Annie Besant spoke to the 
boys of the various colleges on the regeneration of the spiritual glories 
of India, and pointed out the evils of modern civilization. Many were 
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the visitors who came to discuss various points, and many members 
joined the Society. The last lecture given at Rajamundry was on 
Reincarnation in Relation to Modern Progress. 

“And then, amidst prolonged cheering, we left the hall and stepped 
into the palanquins again. The music struck up, the torches were 
lighted, and the procession began, the same as before, with the addition 
of nautch-girls, who stopped at intervals to dance a few steps and then 
marched onwards. Once our progress was arrested by a Brahman lady 
coming forward with her brother, holding a tray on which was burning 
camphor; as she approached she waved the fumes towards us with her 
hand. The members of the Society were delighted at this surprise; it 
seems that such an honour is only given to Gods and persons of high 
spiritual renown. So our members were enchanted to think that this 
honour should be paid to Annie Besant. This ceremony was renewed 
several times by Brahman ladies. Thus we arrived at the steamer, and 
slept on deck, preparatory to starting at 5 a.m. 

“At Risvada one lecture was given; afterwards we started for Adyar, 
warmly.cheered by the members. The long journey of two days was 
broken by several interesting incidents, of which here is a specimen. 
Annie Besant wished for some tea at one of the small stations; our 
indefatigable President went off to get it, but there was no boiling 
water to be had. The undaunted Colonel, however, went to the guard 
and engine driver, with the result that in a few minutes boiling water 
was taken from the engine and tea made. 

‘Another long night and then we reached Madras, and were warmly 
greeted by members of the Headquarters’ staff.” 

In a brief letter Annie Besant summarizes the work at Adyar as 
follows: ‘‘We have had a constant succession of meetings and guests, 
some two hundred or more members stayed here for ten days; every 
morning from eight to ten I sat in the hall and answered questions, 
from three to five the same, from five to seven private interviews, after 
eight, questions, or what came up. During Convention I lectured each 
morning, and there were public lectures besides.” 

The Convention was a great success, and the delegates returned to 
their homes much encouraged. A vernacular Sub-Section has been 
formed, of which Mr. Sturdy is appointed Secretary; this is an impor- 
tant move, as the T. S. has not yet reached the vernacular-speaking 
population. 

The Convention meetings were densely crowded, and thoroughly 
successful. 

At the moment of going to press we receive news of Mrs. Besant’s 
visit to Calcutta, details of which must stand over till our next issue. 
On landing there was a grand reception, at which were present all the 
leading Indians of Calcutta. The first lecture in the Town Hall drew 
an audience which filled the 2,300 seats, as many more finding room 
standing. Between this and three others the leaders of Indian society 
have been roused up to a feeling of duty to their ancient institutions 
and religion which is said to be likely to have considerable results. 


CEYLON LETTER. 
January, 1894. 

We open the ‘Annie Besant School and H. P. B. Home” on the 

15th inst. in a temporary building, made of mud walls and covered with 
palm leaves. It is now being erected on the piece of land adjoining the 
site, where Mrs. Annie Besant laid the foundation-stone for the perma- 
nent building. The principal and her girls will live in this temporary 
“bungalow,” and the workers will continue their useful work under the 
supervision of Mrs. Higgins. Every endeavour is being made to hasten 

. the permanent building, and it is earnestly hoped that all friends of 
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Women’s Education and Theosophy will come forward to give us a 
brick for this useful institution. The building when completed will 
not only serve as an educational establishment, but also as a home for 
orphan girls and a ‘‘rest”’ for Theosophists visiting Ceylon. The site 
is in the Cinnamon Gardens—the best quarter of Colombo—and it is 
most admirably adapted for the purpose. 

Through her influence, Mrs. Higgins has brought some leading 
members of the Colombo European Society (ladies and gentlemen) to 
read Theosophical literature and to know more about the T. S. than 
they previously did. It is apparent that there is a growing demand for 
our literature. The suggestion has been made to open a T. S. Reading 
Room in the Cinnamon Gardens in connection with the ‘‘Home,” and 
steps will be taken to supply this want ere long. 

It may interest Theosophists to know that a meeting was held 
on December gth at the Public Hall, Colombo, to pass resolutions ve 
the restriction of the sale of opium and bhang in Ceylon. It was got up 
by the exertions of two Christian missionary ladies, the Misses Leitch, 
and the most interesting part of the meeting was the true spirit of 
Universal Brotherhood shown on the occasion. The leading members 
of the Christian, Buddhist, Hindt, and Mohammedan populations met 
on the platform and unanimously carried resolutions to restrict the sale 
of the intoxicating drug, which, if not nipped in the bud now, will 
lead to disastrous results for the welfare of the people of Ceylon. A 
local ‘“‘Opium Commission” has been formed of the well-known and 
leading lay citizens of all creeds in Colombo, of Christian divines and 
Buddhist priests, to arrest the further progress of the growing evil in 
Ceylon. 

With sincere wishes for a bright and happy New Year. 

SINHALA PUTRA. 


REPORT OF THE INDIAN SECTION. 


The Report of the Convention Section is just to hand. The officers 
remain the same. The vernacular Sub-Section under the Secretaryship 
of Mr. E. T. Sturdy will carry on work in the following languages: 
Telugu, Gujerati, Tamil, Hindi, Urdu, Bengali, Mahratti and Canarese. 


THE REVISED RULES OF THE T. S. 


The Constitution and Rules of the Theosophical Society as revised 
by the General Council up to December 27th, 1893, are now issued and 
appended to the Report of the Indian Section. They will be shortly 
issued to the European Section. 


THEOSOPHY IN PERSIA. 


We learn from our brother Ardeshir Edulji that he has succeeded 
in arousing considerable interest in matters theosophical at Teheran. 


EUROPEAN SECTION. 


The H. P. B. Home and Clare Créche acknowledges donations and 
subscriptions, especially £15 (provision for a cot for one year) from the 
Hon. Mrs. Fox Powys. 

The North of England Federation T. S. reports Bertram Keightley’s 
tour among the Northern Lodges. The Manchester City, Manchester 
and Salford, Bradford, Athene (Bradford), Harrogate, Leeds, Middles- 
brough, Liverpool, and Southport Lodges were visited with great success. 

The Dutch-Belgian Lodge reports a large and successful meeting 
on Dec. 28th; lectures at Rotterdam by Mme. Meuleman and Mons. 
Fricke, and the formation of a new Centre at the Hague. The work 
seems to have aroused much interest in Theosophy. 

The Blavatsky Lodge has issued its new pamphlet for distribution to 
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visitors. This is now on sale for 3a@.a copy at the T.P.S., and by Lodges, 
for distribution, at half-price p/ws carriage from the Hon. Secretary. 

The Ztirich Centre announces weekly meetings with an attendance 
of fifteen, many of whom, however, are spiritualistic and fourth- 
dimensional enquirers, who care little for Indian sacred literature. 
Pamphlets have been translated and rules drawn up. 

The Scottish Lodge has concluded its course of papers on the 
Atonement, and intends to supplement it with one on Zhe Nature and 
Constitution of the Ego. 

The French Centre has abandoned its headquarters at Boulevard 
St. Michel owing to lack of funds; all correspondence should now be 
addressed to the President of the Paris Lodge, Mons. A. Arnould, 
Villa Mathez, Pare d’Aulnay-sous-Bois, Seine et Oise, France. 

The Bradford, Liverpool, Middlesbrough and Southport Lodges 
announce B. Keightley’s tour as above. At Middlesbrough much dis- 
cussion is going on all round and a new Centre is in progress at Yarm. 

The North London Lodge had a crowded audience for Miss Stabler 
on Jan. 17th, and a meeting of two hundred persons at Wellington 
Hall to hear Mrs. Cooper-Oakley and Mr. Glass. 

A Newspaper Scheme is announced by Herbert Kitchin and 
S. G. P. Coryn, to send articles to weekly newspapers. Articles on such 
subjects as ‘‘Mrs. Besant and Theosophy,” ‘‘The Theosophical Idea of 
Man,” ‘‘Theosophy and Christianity,” are suggested, and subscriptions 
and suztable articles asked for. Mr. Kitchin will also be glad to receive 
suggestions. Address to S.G. P. Coryn, Lawn House,Ramsden Heath, 
Essex, or to Herbert Kitchin, 1, Warwick Terrace, Leeds. 

The Lecture List of the various Lodges for February shows steady 
activity, but there are many not specified. 

The Headquarters Library has had eleven books presented to it 
during January, a list of which may be found in the Vaan for February. 
It has also acquired a card-catalogue, a contrivance which adapts itself 
better to the continual adding of books than does an ordinary catalogue. 

The Birmingham Lodge had an interesting lecture on Jan. 28th 
from Bernard Old, on Poetical Evidences of Reincarnation. 

The Dublin Lodge issues a report of a business meeting held on 
Jan. 22nd, in which the steady work of the last year was commented 
on, measures described for increasing the circulation of 7he rish Theo- 
sophist, and other branches of activity reported on. 

The meetings of the Northern Federation at Manchester on Feb. 
3rd were very well attended, and will be very pleasantly remembered by 
all present for the strong feeling of harmony and enthusiasm that charac- 
terized them. The General Secretary was present and took the chair. 


AMERICAN SECTION. 


Theosophical Headquarters, New York City, January, 1894.— 
““H. P. B.” Branch of New York City held a conversazione on Jan. 6th, 
the attendance being about seventy-five. A very good programme of 
recitations and music was gone through. 

““Watch parties” were organized New Year’s Eve to watch the old 
year out and the new year in, both at Brooklyn and New York. At 
New York the ceremonies were brief, consisting of a reading from Zhe 
Voice of the Silence, and readings from the Bhagavad Gita, with com- 
ments by Mr. Judge. At three minutes before twelve a period of 
silence was observed, which was broken by Mr. Judge, about six 
minutes later, ‘‘It is now 1894, and I wish you all a happy new year.” 
The meeting broke up almost immediately after, good wishes and con- 
gratulations being exchanged by those present. 

At Brooklyn a passage was read from Zhe Voice of the Silence, aud 
at ten minutes before twelve silence was maintained until ten minutes 
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past, the old year passing out and the new year coming in to the sound 
of soft, slow music upon the piano. 

Theosophical Correspondence Class Questions, No. 2, are now 
issued, and are as nicely gotten up as were the first, being upon ‘‘The 
Septenary Constitution of Man,” and the ‘“‘Three Objects of the Theo- 
sophical Society.” Membership has increased greatly, about 175 
F.T.S.’s having become members of the class. 

A new idea has developed itself in the shape of a class for the 
younger members of the Society in and around New York, which will 
nieet once a month, the first meeting to be held some time in February. 
Success is predicted for it from the start, those concerned in its forma- 
tion being very interested. 

The League concert on Jan. 17th was largely attended. The pro- 
gramme selected comprised the Overture from Semzramide, by Rossini; 
Rondo Capriccioso, by Mendelssohn; Gounod’s Ave Maria; Prize Song, 
from Die Meistersinger, by Wagner, etc. Misses Ina Lawson and Bertha 
Webb, and Messrs. Charles Kaiser, Otto Stoeckert, E. J. Fitzhugh, and 
Dr. Hawkes generously proffered their services for this purpose. 

Mr. Burcham Harding has busied himself during the past month 
in Jamestown, Buffalo, and Rochester cities in New. York state. In 
addition to speaking from another Church pulpit (since the four men- 
tioned in last month’s letter), he has addressed a number of public 
meetings, besides doing a considerable amount of private or ‘“indi- 
vidual” work, which generally passes unnoticed. Those Branches that 
have been fortunate enough to secure a visit from him are all eager to 
have him come again to the cities in which they are situated, and the 
chances are that if Bro. Harding tries to accommodate them all, he 
will have his time fully occupied for some months to come. 

Claude Falls Wright is with us again at the Headquarters (even if 
only for a short time), after having done a grand work for Theosophy 
in the southern and middle states. He reached Memphis, Tenn., Dec. 
7th, and after delivering seven addresses or lectures, left on the 18th for 
Vicksburg, Miss., where he lectured four times, leaving there on the 2tst 
for New Orleans. Lecturing there until December 30th, he left for New 
York, stopping ez route at Vicksburg and Memphis to deliver lectures. 
He is as genial and hearty as ever, but is unquestionably delighted to 
get back to New York and the Headquarters. On Sunday evening, 
Jan. 14th, he lectured before the Aryan Society upon Zhe Thinking 
Man, leaving the same night for Boston to lecture there. 

The Executive Committee of the American Section have decided 
to hold the next Annual Convention at San Francisco, Calif., April 
22nd. As this will be the first Annual Convention held on the Pacific 
Coast, the F. T. S.’s living there are delighted and are making great 
preparations for the event. 

Despite the fact that a number of members of the Brooklyn Branch 
have demitted to aid in the formation of new Branches, the Branch has 
exactly doubled its membership during the past year. This fact en- 
courages those who, at the time of the formation of the Branch, were 
dubious as to its success. 

Corinthian T. S., Corinth, N.Y., has inaugurated a series of 
monthly lectures at their meeting place in-the Maschmedt Farm. 
Those excellent F. 1. S.’s, Mr. and Mrs. C. H. G. Maschmedt, evidently 
determine not to allow the good seed sown by the Farm during the past 
summer to go to waste. G.“D.. Onas 


AUSTRALASIA. 
NEw ZEALAND. 


Auckland, Dec. 27th—In the early part of the present month, the 
Auckland Presbytery had its two-monthly meeting, at which the report 
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of the Commission, appointed at a previous meeting, to investigate the 
petition against the Rev. S. J. Neill respecting his theosophical views, 
was submitted. It was a lengthy document, and in the absence of a 
knowledge of the principles of the Theosophical Society, went in for 
abuse, and designated Theosophists as a body of Atheists. This 
brought forth a very mild letter from Mr. Draffin in reply. The result 
of the discussion of the report was that the whole question is to be 
remitted to the superior Church Court, the General Assembly, which 
meets in Christchurch in February next. As to the final upshot we must 
patiently wait forit. The doings of our local Lodge during the month 
may be summarized as follows: Dec. 1st (Lodge meeting), Miss Edger 
spoke on Brotherhood, the First Object of the Theosophical Society; Dec. 
3rd, Mr. S. Stuart lectured upon Historic Theosophy in the Choral Hall to 
a fair audience; Dec 8th (Lodge meeting), Mr. J. Beard lectured upon 
Man and his Shadow ; Dec. 15th (Lodge meeting), Mr. S. Stuart read a 
paper upon Some Occult Indications in Ancient Astronomy; Dec. 17th, 
at the Choral Hall, Miss Edger lectured upon Brotherhood; Dec. 22nd 
(Lodge meeting), Mrs. Draffin read a paper upon T7heosophy, the Under- 
lying Principle of all Religions. 

“Dunedin Lodge.—At the last meeting of the year, held on Dec. 18th, 
we finished Rezzcarnation, and intend beginning 1894 with Death—and 
After? Profiting by the experience of the Blavatsky Lodge, the experi- 
ment will be tried of having a “question box” on the table, the queries 
at one meeting being answ ered (if possible) at the next. Great interest 
is manifested in the subjects studied by a majority of the members, 
many of whom never miss a meeting. Without doubt, we area ‘‘live” 
Lodge. Thereisa probability of a Lodge being formed in Christchurch 
shortly, a Mr. Chappell (who comes here armed with a recommendation 
from Secretary Carver, of Sydney) having taken the work in hand. 

A. W. Maurats, See. 


[N.B.—LucIFER herewith begs his correspondents to kindly curtail 
their letters, as space with each month grows more and more precious. 
We have been forced to considerably shorten many communications, 
and to omit others. Copy should be in the editor’s hands by the third 
of the month, otherwise it stands in great danger of being crowded 
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Mostic Publications. 


THE THEOSOPHIST (J/adras). 


Vol. XV, No. 4:—Col. Olcott announces 
the approaching conclusion of his ‘Old 
Diary Leaves.’”? Chapter xxii deals with 
various phenomena performed by H. P. 
Blavatsky in New York. The Riddle of 
the Universe is ably reviewed by Bertram 
Keightley from the standpoint of Hindi 
philosophy and metaphysic, and the close 
similarity between Mr. Fawcett’s system 
of Monadology and the teachings of the 
Indian Rishis is clearly shown. ‘The 
Horoscope of Annie Besant’? is—horo- 
scopical. ‘Violets at the Neck and Three 
Bars” is the story of a mesmeric experi- 
ment by Raymond Norman; ‘“‘The Eso- 
teric Significance of the Ten Avatars” 
would be more useful if less confused, 
but is interesting nevertheless. Mrs. 
Besant writes on ‘‘Spirituality.” As we 
prognosticated, the article in a former 
number on the ‘‘Doctrine of Maya” has 
called forth a response by an upholder of 
Shri Shankara’s philosophy—Professor 
M. N. Dvivedi. It is Advaita as against 
Vishishthadvaita, and the reply is exceed- 
ingly valuable. 


THE PATH (New York City, U.S.A.). 


Vol. VIII, No. 10:—‘‘Occult Arts,” by 
W. QO. Judge, continues with ‘“‘Some Pro- 
positions of H. P. Blavatsky”? from Jszs 
Unveiled. Spiritualists are answered out 
of the mouth of one of their prophets 
(‘Jim Nolan’’) in an article by the same 
writer. The ‘‘Face of a Friend” is that 
of G. R. S. Mead; silence is golden, other- 
wise—but we leave it unsaid. (N.B.— 
Sunsets differ.) ‘Relations with Mas- 
ters,” by A. Fullerton, speaks plain com- 
mon-sense but speaks it well; ‘The 
Symbolism of the Upanishads,” by C. J., 
commences a series that should be worthy 
of republication; ‘‘The Disappearance of 
Ascetics,”’ a letter from an Indian mem- 
ber, calls forth an interesting comment 
from the editor; ‘‘Buddha and a Deva,” 
from the Chinese, and an account of the 
“Theosophical Correspondence Class,” 


with the “‘ Mirror of the Movement” and 
“Reviews,” conclude a good issue. 


THE PRASNOTTARA (Madras). 


Vol. III, Nos. 35 and 36:—Two numbers 
in one, owing to the lack of support 
given to this branch of Indian activity. 
An announcement is made that 7he Pras- 
nottara will be in future discontinued. 
For this it would seem that the members 
of the Indian Section are alone to blame. 
So what should bea most valuable means 
of intercommunication has come to an 
untimely end. ‘‘What mention is there 
of Hypnotism and Mesmerism in the 
ancient books of India?” elicits no reply 
of practical use, though it is made clear 
how widespread these practices have 
been and still are in that land. The 
words Bhfita and Pishacha are next de- 
fined; then comparisons are drawn be- 
tween Devachan and the Svargaloka of 
the Puranas. The “actual process of in- 
carnation,” is of given, though asked 
for; still, more could be said on this 
point than the writers seen aware of. 
Those seeking hints might well study 
Mr. Judge’s Ocean of Theosophy. 

THE VAHAN (London). 

Vol. III, No. 7:—Some uncommonly 
useful answers are given to questions 
that well exemplify the total want of 
thought so frequently met with on the 
part of questioners, both in and out of 
The Vihan. ‘P” is refreshing as usual, 
and speaks wisely as to the drawbacks of 
too often using set terms to express ideas - 
that are essentially too vast to be in this 
way limited. Many would girdle Eternity 
by the received definition of some scio- 
listic philosopher. Consciousness, past 
births, sound, failures in nature, and im- 
mortality are variously dealt with; cer- 
tainly no complaint can be made as to the 
general orthodoxy of the replies. The 
“Activities” are largely taken up with 
the record of Bro. B. Keightley’s success- 
ful northern tour. 
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THEOSOPHICAL SIFTINGS (London). 


Vol. VI, No. 15:—An able lecture given 
by W. Wynn Westcott at the Blavatsky 
Lodge, and now printed in the issue 
before us, will be welcome to all who 
may be interested in the history of Rosi- 
crucianism. It is chiefly an historical 
sketch, but contains useful details as to 
the tenets of this once great order. ‘‘The 
Platonic Philosopher’s Creed,” by Thomas 
Taylor, is reprinted from the J/zscellanies 
in Prose and Verse. Needless to say it is 
highly theosophic. 


LE LOTUS BLEU (Paris). 


Vol. IV, No. 10:—‘‘Le Tribune Théo- 
sophique”’ deals with the word Aum and 
its meanings, and with revelation. In 
reply to the question on the latter sub- 
ject, E. J. Coulomb gives a long ex- 
tract from a work he has at present in 
hand, entitled, “‘Catéchisme de la Bodhi.” 
This promises well for the completed 
work, though we doubt whether teach- 
ings in the form of question aud answer 
are likely to catch the popular taste. 
‘“«Solidarité,”’ by Mitra, is good in many 
respects; ‘‘Phénoménes d’Apparition”’ is 
comprehensive and clear; ‘‘Les Cycles’” 
continues historically, and the translation 
of the Vishishtadvaita Catechism forms a 
useful balance to the rest of the number. 

THE NORTHERN THEOSOPHIST 
(Middlesbrough). 


Vol. I, No. 3:—Some very sensible re- 
marks on many subjects are made by the 
editor in his opening coniments on pass- 
ing topics. ‘‘Reincarnation,” by an un- 
known hand, is excellent; ““Was Jesus of 
Nazareth an Historical Character?” will 
be of use to many as sketching the 
problem to be solved irrespective of the 
solution; ‘Religion and Business” says 
a word on behalf of ‘“‘duty”’ at the expense 
of “rights”; “What Theosophists can 
do for Social Reform,” and ‘Jottings 
from a Theosophist’s Note-Book” are 
both likely to help others to think, being 
short but suggestive. 


BOOK-NOTES (Lozdon). 

Vol. I, No. 11:—The “Notes” contain 
several items of book-news, which will 
be welcome to many; Zhe Hermetic 
Arcanum and The Science of Alchemy 
are chosen for review. 


THE PACIFIC THEOSOPHIST (San 
Francisco, Calif., U.S.A.). 

Vol. IV, No. 6:—A valuable report of a 
lecture delivered by Dr. J. A. Anderson, 
on “The World’s Great Religions,” occu- 
pies the greater part of this number. It 
is to be continued. “The Trials of the 
Future,” by Lulu H. Rogers, brings out 
well the necessity for harmony in the 
T. S.; “Brotherhood,” by A. B. Clark, is 
almost wholly composed of quotations 
from the writings of prominent modern 
Theosophists. ~ In ‘Editorial Items,” 
amongst other announcements of interest, 
we notice that another Congress of Reli- 
gions will be held during the Midwinter 
Fair at San Francisco; also that a series 
of articles by Jasper Niemand, in the 
form of notes on The Voice of the Silence, 
has been promised for publication in 7he 
Pacific Theosophist. Many will be glad 
to hear of this beforehand. 


SOPHIA (Madrid). 


Vol. II, No. 1:—The opening article is 
one on “The Year’s Propaganda.” Our 
Spanish brethren can certainly afford to 
congratulate themselves on the work of 
1893. Translations are given of Mrs. 
Besant’s Death—and After? and of the 
Short Glossary. ‘The Symbolism of the 
Cross,” by M. Trevino, is excellent and 
original. ‘Quien Siembra Recoge,”’ 
affords lighter reading for those who care 
for it. 


ANTAHKARANA (Aarcelona). 


Vol. I, No. 1:—This new Theosophical 
monthly has been issued through the 
efforts of our Barcelona brethren. Great 
credit is due to them for turning out a 
well-printed and in every way business- 
like paper, which is certain to attract 
many who would find Sophia beyond 
their means. Eight pages in all, which 
are taken up with the editorial bow to 
the public; ‘Our Programme,” then a 
short but useful article on ‘‘Theosophy” 
and the translation of the first of the 
“Wilkesbarre Letters on Theosophy.” 
The last page is a miniature ‘Informa- 
tion for Enquirers,’’ with a list of the 
literature in various languages and the 
printed objects of the T. S. LUCIFER 
congratulates its latest contemporary 
aud wishes it good luck and a wide- 
reaching usefulness. 
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THE TRANSACTIONS OF THE 
SCOTTISH LODGE. 

Part X contains an address by the 
President of this Lodge on “‘ The Esoteric 
Teaching on the Origin and Significance 
of the Zodiac,” and a paper by M. D. 
“On the Dangers attending the Unguided 
Pursuit of Occultism.” ‘The first forms 
a fitting continuation of the last Transac- 
tion, being an interpretation of Zodiacal 
symbolism based upon Hermeticism. It 
is simply and clearly written and forms a 
valuable contribution to an already good 
series. The second article explains, from 
the physiological standpoint, some of the 
dangers of over-concentration, etc., with 
diagrams that largely enhance the useful- 
ness of the paper. The price is 6d., and 
it is more than worth that sum. 


THE THEOSOPHIC THINKER 
(Bellary). 

Vol. I, Nos. 41-43:—These numbers deal 
principally with the visits of Mrs. Besant 
to Bellary and Kumbakonam. Enthusias- 
tic reports are given of herlectures. ‘“As- 
trology,” ‘‘The Story of Haripal,” ‘The 
Sacred Number Seven,”’ and a translation 
of Seeta Ramanjaneya Samvadam are all 
articles of value, the notes to the latter 
being especially useful. V. Anantanara- 
yana SAastri writes learnedly on the San- 
khya system, under that title. More power 
to our Bellary Theosophists! ‘This, their 
offspring, does them thé greatest credit. 


THEOSOPHIA (Amsterdam). 

Vol. -II, No. 21:—This issue gives a 
‘‘New Year's Greeting,” by H. de N.; a 
translation of ‘‘Some Modern Failings,” 
from LUCIFER; ‘‘Pre-historic Times,” by 
H..de N.; “Our Life’s Circumstances,” 
and continued translations of 7he Key to 
Theosophy, Through Storm to Peace, and 
Death—and After? We gladly notice 
that Zheosophia advances with the ad- 
vance of Theosophy in Holland. 


THE THEOSOPHIC GLEANER 
(Bombay). 
Vol. III, No. 5:—‘‘Cyclic Waves” is an 


LUCIFER, 


original article, the rest being either re- 
prints or translations. It points out the 
necessity of a careful watching of the in- 
cidents of every-day life in order to trace 
the sequence of cause and effect, and the 
occult laws at work in apparently trivial 
incidents. D. D. Jussawalla’s series on 
“The Magnetic Light and Human Aura” 
is well continued. The Gleaneris a decided 
improvement on its forerunner, Pazses. 


THE BUDDHIST (Colomoo). 

Vol. V, Nos. 46-49:—There is a great 
dearth of original matter in these num- 
bers, as is, indeed, too often the case in 
this magazine. The continuation of 
“The Mahayana System” is interesting 
and gives a good insight into the intri- 
cacies of Buddhistic psychology. Too 
much space is devoted to recording the 
proceedings at meetings of the subscribers 
to the Sangamitta Building Fund. The 
conclusion of ‘An Essay on Buddhism” 
gives the Buddhistic enumeration of the 
Ripa and Artipa Lokas. 


We have also received the following 
and regret that want of space prevents 
any detailed review: Lotus Bliithen (Leip- 
zig), Voi. II, No. 17, an exceedingly good 
number; Zhe Sanmdrga Bodhini, Nos. 
48-52, containing articles on ‘‘Habit,” 
**Mrs. Besant’s Visit to India,” and much 
other useful matter; Zhe Gul Afshdén, the 
English substance of which is largely of 
the abdominal order—diet, pure food and 
bad food, ete.; Department of Branch 
Work, American Section, Paper 38, on 
“The Three Postulates of the Secret 
Doctrine,” by Dr. W. A. R. Tenney, ex- 
cellent for its purpose; and a pamphlet 
by Mrs. Besant, written at the request of 
the Blavatsky Lodge, London, and printed 
by it for free distribution to visitors and 
enquirers, entitled Ax Introduction to 
Theosophy. ‘This can be procured by 
other Lodges for free distribution at half 
price; it is comprehensive, with very few 
technical terms, and remarkably clear. 
The price is 3d. Ate 


EDITORIAL NOTICE. 
We have the pleasure to announce that the new Volume will commence a serial 


Story entitled, ‘The Veil of Maya.” 


The editor has also had placed in his hands 


several MSS. and one thousand unpublished letters of the famous French Kabalist, 


Lliphas Lévi, which are now being translated. 


our next issue. 


We hope to commence publishing in 


‘The H. P. B. Press, Printers to the Theosophical Society, 42, Henry Street, Regent’s Park, N.W- 
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